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l.—Introduction. 


Upwarps of thirty years have elapsed since a paper on the com- 
parative sickness, mortality, and prevailing diseases among seamen 
and soldiers serving in the Mediterranean was read to this Society 
by the late Sir A. M. Tulloch.* During that period great and 
important changes have been made in the organisation of both 
services and in the conditions upon which the sanitary state of the 
men in a great measure depends. In the army, enlistment for life 
has been replaced by engagement for a limited period, renewable, 
under certain conditions, for such additional time as would make up 
a total service of twenty-one or twenty-four years in the different 
arms; after which the soldier is entitled to retire on a pension for 
life. The barrack accommodation has been improved by apportion- 
ing the space, cubic and superficial, more in accordance with the 
laws of sanitary science, and by careful attention to ventilation ; 
alterations in the form, fit, and texture of the clothing have been 
introduced; the dietary has been regulated with more attention to 
the requirements of climate, and with greater variety in the means 
of cooking; the opportunity of obtaining wholesome food and 
drink, without being exposed to the temptations of the beer shop and 
public house, has been afforded to the soldier by the establishment 
of regimental canteens, and increased facilities for ablution have 
* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. iv, p. 1. 
VOU, EXXV.° PART 1. B 
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been provided. The education of the soldier has not been neglected, 
every facility being now afforded him of obtaining instruction under 
experienced trained schoolmasters, and the opportunity of physical 
recreation being provided by means of gymnasia, ball courts, cricket 
grounds, &c. Libraries and reading rooms furnish him with occu- 
pation for his leisure time, and to some extent provision has been 
made to enable him to acquire a trade or to turn to- account one 
acquired previously to enlistment. In addition to these advantages 
he has received an increase to his pay, which, however, there is too 
good reason to fear is not always expended in a manner conducive 
to health. 

During the same period changes of equal importance have been 
made in the condition of the seamen in the royal navy. Formerly, 
when ships were put into commission at the different ports, their 
crews were gradually completed in a very slow manner by volunteers, 
many of whom were merchant seamen, and not a few landsmen ; 
they were engaged only for the time the vessel remained in com- 
mission, usually from three to four years, when they were paid off 
and received the great bulk of their pay on discharge. Leave of 
absence was seldom granted to seamen serving abroad, and when 
granted it was the custom to allow a very large number to go 
ashore usually for two days at a time; the result was, that during 
these short periods of leave, and still more when paid off on return- 
ing to England with considerable sums in their possession, the men 
indulged in every kind of excess, to the serious deterioration of their 
constitutions. Now, seamen are enlisted for a period of ten years’ 
continuous service; they are recruited almost entirely from boys, 
carefully selected and subsequently trained for thirteen months in 
special training ships at the home ports, from which they are 
drafted at the average age of 1535 or 16, and are bound to serve ten | 
years continuously after they have been rated seamen ; ships are 
thus provided with complete crews of trained seamen and boys 
immediately they are placed in commission. At the termination of 
a ship’s commission, leave of absence, proportionate to the time 
served in the ship, is granted to the seamen, with full pay, at the 
expiration of which they join the depdts, where they remain till 
required for further service. Wages are now paid monthly, and 
leave of absence is constantly granted to men of good character. 
The seamen enjoy themselves on shore in a rational manner, and 
‘return to their ships at the expiration of their leave. As a result 
of these improvements, drunkenness, formerly the besetting sin 
of seamen on shore, has been greatly reduced, and the man-of-war’s- - 
man of the present day is, as a general rule, sober, steady, and well- 
conducted; and, from the system of recruiting and training boys, 
education and intelligence are steadily increasing in the service. 
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The increased size of the modern ships affords considerably more 
cubic space per man; the additional height between decks enables 
the hammocks to be suspended at a greater distance than formerly 
from the deck to which they are swung, removing the men to some 
extent from the heated and vitiated air resulting from so large a 
number of men sleeping in close proximity; great attention is paid 
to ventilation, and abundant facilities for ablution by means of 
washing places and baths, are now provided. 

It may be interesting to the Society to have the important ques- 
tion of the health of our sailors and soldiers again brought under 
its consideration, and especially with a view to examine what has been 
the practical result of these important changes, and whether they 
have proved equally advantageous in the two services. The means 
of making this inquiry are furnished by the annual reports on the 
health of the navy and army which shave for some years been pre- 
sented to Parliament. It will be convenient to confine it to the ten 
years from 1859 to 1868 inclusive, the date of the last volume pub- 
lished on the health of the navy. Unfortunately different classifica- 
tions of diseases were in use in the two services during that period, 
and there has consequently been some difficulty experienced and a 
considerable amount of labour involved in preparing the necessary 
tables of diseases.* This has been done with as much care as pos- 
sible, and although perhaps in some of the minor details not strictly » 
accurate, they approximate sufficiently to justify a comparison of 
the results. The classification in use in the army has been adopted, 
but with some modifications which were deemed necessary to bring 
the diseases of the two services into more accurate comparison. 

In the paper by Sir A. M. Tulloch it was found necessary to 
confine the inquiry to the naval and military forces serving in the | 
Mediterranean, but as the late volumes furnish the requisite infor- 
mation respecting the navy on the Home Station, it may be 
interesting first to compare the sickness and mortality in it with 
those of the infantry regiments serving in the United Kingdom, and 

then to extend the inquiry to the Mediterranean Command. 


Il.—Home Station. 


The average annual strength of the naval force employed on the 
Home Station during the ten years 1859-68, did not differ materially 
from that of the infantry regiments serving in the United Kingdom 
during the same period, the former having been 21,464, and the 


* Since this was written, the “ Statistical Report on the Health of the Navy for 
1869” has been published. It is a great satisfaction to be able to state that the 
difficulty arising from the use of different classifications no longer exists, both 
services having adopted in their Reports for 1869 the nomenclature and classifica- 
tion prepared by the Royal College of Physicians. 

B2 
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latter 23,386. Table A (Appendix), p. 21, shows the sickness, 
mortality, invaliding, and mean daily sick in each year of the 
decade, and the average of the whole period for each of the 
Services. 

This table shows the sickness in the navy, as measured by the 
admissions into hospital, to have been one-fifth, and by the propor- 
tion constantly sick 1°20 per 1,000 of the strength higher than in 
the army, and the deaths from all causes to have been ‘48 per 1,000 
higher, but the invaliding to have been about 1 per 1,000 lower. 

In the paper already referred to, it was shown that the sailors 
are much more exposed by the nature of their duties to accidental 
injuries and to deaths from violence, frequently involving, as in the 
loss of a ship, or the upsetting of a boat, considerable numbers of 
men. It becomes necessary, therefore, to deduct all cases of this 
kind from the returns of both services before bringing into compa- 
rison the relative health of the men. This has accordingly been 
done in the following table :— 




















Naval Force. Infantry Regiments. 
Aggregate strength 4.0... 214,640 233,858 
Admitted Discharged} Admitted Discharged 
into Died. as into Died. as 
Hospital. Invalids. § Hospital. Invalids. 
Total, as in Table A............. 222,541 |1,810 | 5,855 |-194,048/1,860 | 6,106 


Deduct those sie 


wounds and injuries.... oop as are ca eae ty aia ae 


ee 


Total from diséases ....| 182,782 |1,863 | 5,413 | 177,991} 1,648 | «,891 


ee ee | ee I ee | es | a 


nN 
=P) 
iS) 
© 
» 
on 
WN 
wR 


Annual ratio per ae 862° 61° 7:05 | 27°60 


of mean strength........ 





From this it appears that the admissions into hospital for 
diseases, exclusive of accidents and injuries, have been one-ninth 
higher among the sailors, but that the deaths have been °70, and 
the invaliding on account of disease, 2°28 per 1,000 of the strength 
higher among the soldiers. The difference in the rate of mortality 
may probably be to a great extent accounted for by the difference 
of age in the two services, the proportion of boys—at that age 
- when mortality is at its.minimum,—being ro per cent. of the force 
in the navy, and a little above 3 per cent. in the infantry. 

There are no means of making a perfectly accurate comparison 
of these results with those of a former period, as at that time ships 
on the Home Station were grouped into two classes, the ‘‘ Home ”’ 
and the “ Various,” the results of the former being rather mote 
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favourable than of the latter, while the only data relating to troops 
of the line at home for that period refer to the cavalry, among 
whom the admissions and deaths are generally lower than in the 
infantry. But a comparison of the preceding results, even with 
these more favoured bodies of men, shows a very satisfactory reduc- 
tion in both sickness and mortality. 





Naval Force. Military Force. 





Exclusive of Wounds and Injuries. 
Ratio per 1,000 of Mean Strength 












































Admitted F Admitted . 
into Hospital. Ee into Hospital. Died. 
1830-86" ...5.;00005 Fa9nons 983 8°8 803 VO? e 
SEs Vs Sanne Cane aa 852 6°35 761 ee Os 
DiESPONCe i...0.-502. 131 2°45 42 6°65 


* See “ British and Foreign Medical Quarterly Review” for Apvril, 1844, 
p. 313. 





This table shows a marked reduction in the admissions and 
deaths in the naval force, and a smaller reduction in the admissions, 
but much larger one in the deaths in the army. Indeed the mor- 
tality in the latter has been little more, and, if the comparison 
could have been made with infantry instead of cavalry for the first 
period, it would probably have been less than half the previous 
ratio. It will be observed, that while the mortality in the army 
was one-half higher than in the navy during the seven years 
1830-36, it was very little above it during the last ten years; not 
more, indeed, than might be accounted for by the difference of age 
in the two services. 

The influence of the different classes of diseases in causing sick- 
ness and mortality in the navy and army respectively, is shown in 


the Appendix, Table B, p. 22. 


Miasmatic DIsEASES were more prevalent and more fatal in the 
navy than in the army, but the invaliding was slightly higher in 
the latter. As this class, however, includes many maladies differing 
greatly from each other, the following table of the principal diseases 
comprised in it is submitted, with a view to trace more ciosely the 
affections in which the difference is most manifest. 
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Naval Force. Infantry Regiments, 
Aggregate strength ........ 214,640. 233,858. 
Ratio per 1,000. Ratio per 1,000. 
Admitted.| Died.} —————————} Admitted.| Died. 
Admitted.| Died. Admitted.| Died. 
Eruptive fevers .........00 toe | Bel 74. 4 "23 6o0.| 21) S27 |2e9 
Intermittent fever ............ 1,677 2)° 78. |-en 4g 229 52” Tez 
Remittent and  con- ee é , ! s . 
tinued fevers ............ 2,970 | 1g | .13°8 55] 4481 | 118) 19°2 oh 
Dysentery and diarrhea | 7,463 | 17] 34°8 | ‘o8]| 2,995 | 14] 12°8 | °06 
Cholera air ts.:3. Seen he 37 OF WZ 6a teu. 9 OA: = "032 
Sone Ganga <.cc ati outh dec 9,436 64 44°0 | °03 4 5,982 4| 25°4 | *o2 
Ophtheaia: .cicnenn 2,604 | — | 12°71 | —] 5,478 | — | 28°-4 | — 
TEP SIPOMAS, ..osciaiesieasernrens 702 )-481 <8°3™ gutes 453 | 20] 1°9 | °08 
AVHOUMahsA | ics psargavou 13,278 8} 61'9 | og] 5,800 $1 22°F ‘eee 





Hruptive fevers were twice as prevalent in the naval force as in 
the infantry, a difference probably due to the much larger propor- 
tion in the former of boys at that period of life when eruptive 
fevers are more common, and to the difficulty of enforcing on board 
ship that separation of the cases from the healthy which is so 
essential to prevent the spread of these affections. Measles were 
very rife in the naval force in 1860 and 1867; scarlet fever in 1861 
and 18638, and also, though to a less extent, in 1866, and snmall pox 
in 1864 and in 1860. In the latter year the disease was of a very 
fatal character, the deaths having been I in 7 cases, or 14°3 per 
cent.; in 1864 they were in the proportion of only 1 in 22, or about 
45 per cent. 

Intermitient fever was slightly more prevalent in the navy, but 
in neither service was it a source of much inefficiency. 

Remittent and continued fevers were nearly one-half more pre- . 
valent in the infantry than among the seamen, but the excess was . 
probably -in slight cases of fever, as the mortality in the two 
services was identical. 

Dysentery and diarrhea were nearly thrice as prevalent in 
the navy as the army, a result probably of the difference in 
the diet, and perhaps also of the greater exposure of the sailors 
to wet and cold, but the difference in the mortality was very 
slight. 

Sore throat and rheumatism were much more prevalent in the 
navy, particularly the latter, the admissions by which were nearly — 
thrice as high as in the army. The difference was probably the 
result of the relative exposure of the men when on duty to wet and 
cold, and to the damp atmosphere by which they are continually 
surrounded, Hrysiypelas was also more prevalent, but not more 
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fatal than in the army; the excess may probably be due to the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate ventilation on board ship. In 
ophthalmia the sailors enjoy an exemption, the admissions having 
amounted to only one-half the proportion among the soldiers. 

VENEREAL DIsEASES.—Owing to the grouping of diseases adopted 
in the naval report, it has been found necessary to restrict the 
diseases classed under this head to syphilis, primary and secondary, 
gonorrhoea, and stricture of the urethra. The relative prevalence 
of these in the two services has been as follows :— 






































Naval Force. Infantry Regiments. 
Ratio per 1,000. : Ratio per 1,000. 
Admitted.| Died. Admitted.| Died. —_— 
Admitted.} Died. Admitted.| Died. 
BOS b.cdeiciiad.s. 16,920 | 3 9g: 8 ‘OI 130,594 EY: | 1908 1h 267 
Gonorrhea........... 6,048 | — | 28°2 — | 25,685 | — | 1096 | — 


Stricture of urethra LGA 56 Sh | 2O3h 578 4 2! ole seg, 





This table shows a much lower ratio of admissions into hospital 
from syphilis and gonorrhea among the sailors than the soldiers, 
probably because ee have fewer opportunities of contracting 
them, and also because slight cases of gonorrhoea are, it is under- 
- stood, treated on board ship without the men being taken off duty. 
The latter view seems to be supported by the circumstance that in 
the navy the cases of gonorrhoea are in the proportion of 1 to 22 
of syphilis, while in the army they are in the proportion of 5 to 6, 
and also by the proportion of cases of stricture being somewhat 
higher in the navy. ‘This comparative exemption of the sailor from 
syphilis and gonorrhoea was found to exist during the period com- 
prised in the earlier reports, 1830-36, when the admissions by all 
venereal diseases in the two services respectively, were 133 and 181 
per 1,000 of the strength. 

Parasitic and. DiarHetic DIsEASES seem to require little remark, 
the difference of their prevalence in the two services being very 
. trifling. It may be noticed, however, that in the naval service a 
number of cases of gout appear in the returns, and scarcely any in 
the army, a difference arising from the diseases of the officers being 
_ included with those of the men in the former and not in the 
latter. 

TUBERCULAR Diseasus, —From this important and very fatal class 
of diseases, the navy enjoys a marked exemption over the army. 
Dividing the diseases into two groups, the results in each service 
have been as follows :-— 
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Naval Force. Infantry Regiments. 
Ratio per 1,000. Ratio per 1,000. 
Admitted; Died, |-—-——_- = J adnitted | Died. | 
Admitted.| Died. Admitted. Died. 
RESP ORLY occ cnnvegervsuresteds 270 ee | 804: 8. eae Seg 
‘ Poon, 
Phthisis and tale 6 " hy . o 
Pee 1,579 | 423 i'3 2,648 | 550-|-11°3 | 2°36 





The admissions by consumption have been 4° and the deaths *40 
per 1,000 of the strength lower in the navy than the army, and this 
reduced mortality has not been the result of an excess of invaliding 
in the former, the proportion discharged for tubercular diseases 
having been 1 per 1,000 lower than in the army. It may, therefore, 
be fairly inferred that there is something in the condition of the 
sailor which renders him less amenable than the soldier to these 
diseases, It has already been shown that he suffers much less from 
syphilis ; it may be a question how far the excess of that disease in 
the army may account for the difference. No one who has seen 
much of syphilis can doubt that it is a very powerful agent in the 
development of other constitutional diseases; and among these 
especially of pulmonary consumption. The beneficial influence of a 
sea voyage in persons predisposed to phthisis is also an acknow- 
ledged fact, and the condition of service in the navy may therefore 
be an important agent in the prevention of these diseases among the 
sailors. 

DIsEASES OF THE Nervous System.—In this class the admis- 
sions, deaths and invaliding have been lower in the army than the 
navy, but the deaths have been almost identical in the two services, 
The excess of admissions is partly due to a number of cases in the 
navy having been returned under the term headache; but it is also 
seen in some more important diseases. Thus, in deliriwm tremens 
and epilepsy, the admissions in the navy are nearly double those in 
the army, as will be seen by the following table :— 























Naval Force. — Infantry Regiments. 
Ratio per 1,000. Tar Ratio per 1,000. 
Admitted.| Died. |= J Admitted) Died: [ 
- Admitted. Died. ; Admitted.| Died. 
Delirium tremens ....| 630 19 2°9 ‘og | 267 19 pa “08 


Wpilepsy .......c00 ae 800 12 a7 2206 = 686" 8 Lee ace 
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From this it would appear that delirvwmn tremens is more than 
twice as prevalent in the navy as in the army; but this may per- 
haps to some extent be accounted for by a proportion of cases 
bordering on that disease having been reported under the head of 
intemperance in the army, while this distinction was not recognised 
in the navy—a supposition which is confirmed by the rate of 
mortality having been almost identical in the two services. The 
cases of epilepsy were one-fourth more numerous in the navy, and 
the mortality, though very low, was double that of the army from 
that disease. 


DISEASES OF THE CIRCULATORY SysTEM caused: very nearly the 
same proportion of admissions and deaths in the two services, but 
the invaliding from them was a fourth higher inthe army. It may 
be a question how far this excess has been due to the equipment, 
clothing, and drill of the soldier. 


DISEASES OF THE Respiratory SysTeEM were much more preva- 
lent but were less fatal in the navy than in the army. The excess 
of admissions was chiefly in cases of bronchitis, of which there were 
135 per 1,000 of the strength in the navy, and only 81 per 1,000 in 
the army. Pneumonia and pleurisy were likewise more prevalent 
in the navy, the proportion of cases in it being 18-0 and in the army 
8°8 per 1,000. Itis probable that the difference in these diseases 
may be due to the greater exposure of the sailors to wet and cold. 
The deaths by pneumonia and pleurisy were ‘89 in the navy and 
"73 per 1,000 in the army. ; 


DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SySTEM were upwards of one-half 
more prevalent in the navy than in the army, but with a slightly 
lower rate of mortality. The disease in which the great excess of 
cases occurred was dyspepsia, by which there were 37°4 admissions 
per 3,000 in the navy and 13° in the army. There was also a much 
higher ratio of cases of colic, the admissions being 10 per 1,000 in 
the former and 3 in the latter. It seems very probable that the 
difference in these diseases was the result of diet. In hernia, also, 
there was an excess in the navy, the proportion in the two services 
being 2°62 and 1°76 per 1,000. The greater amount of muscular 
exertion involved in the discharge of the sailor’s duties may account 
for this difference. 

The manner in which the naval returns have been framed does 
not allow of an accurate comparison of some of the other classes of . 
diseases, particularly those of the integumentary system; but 
among the more prevalent affections of that class, boils, abscesses, 
and ulcers may be brought into comparison, and their relative pre- 
yalence has been as follows :— 
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Naval Force. Infantry Regiments. 
; Ratio per 1,000 ; Ratio per 1,000 
meanest Adee enter, Admitted. 
Boils and abscesses .... 32,715 152°4 15,485 66°2 
NGECS tra chspaverintrisoeene % 14,612 68°1 regal 31°3 





Thus it appears that these affections have caused more than 
double the proportion of admissions in the navy. The excess may 
probably be, to a great extent, due to three causes——the diet of the 
sailors, their constant exposure to the stimulating effects of the 
salt water upon their .feet and legs, and the injuries which they 
receive in handling the ropes, climbing the rigging, &e. 


ACCIDENTS AND VIOLENCE.—It. has been already stated that the 
mortality under this head in the navy greatly exceeded that of 
the soldiers. In the former it amounted to 2‘08, and among the 
latter to ‘90 per 1,000 of mean strength annually. The total deaths 
by this class in the naval force in the ten years were 447; of 
these 275 were by drowning, of which 13 were returned as suicidal ; 
84 were by falls from aloft, and 18 by objects falling upon the men, 
leaving only 70, or *30 per 1,000 from other causes of this class. 
It must be obvious that any comparison between the two services 
from which these deaths were not eliminated must unavoidably 
have led to erroneous deductions. 


TI1.— Mediterranean Station. 


The average strength of the naval force employed on the Medi- 
terranean station during the ten years 1859-68, was 8,991, and that 
of the troops at Gibraltar and Malta was 10,681. Table OC 
(Appendix), p. 23, shows the sickness, mortality, and invaliding, 
and the number constantly non-effective from sickness in the two 
services in each year of that period. 

This table shows the admissions into hospital and the mean 
daily sick to have been much higher in the naval than the military 
force; the mortality, however, was 2°33 per 1,000 of the strength 
higher in the latter, but the invaliding amounted only to half 
that in the navy. The excess in the admissions and mean sick was 
‘ apparent in every year of the decade, but that of the deaths among ~ 
the military was confined to certain years, principally 1865, 1867, 
and 1868, the ratio in some of the other years having been lower 
than in the navy. 

On deducting the admissions and deaths by accidents and 
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violence, for the reasons already stated, the following results are 
obtained :— 





Naval Force. 


Military. 

Aggregate strength ............ 89,910. 106,813. 

Admitted Sent Home} Admitted Sent Home 

into Died. as into Died. as 

Hospital. Invalids. | Hospital. Invalids. 
Total, as in Table C........... 133,572 | 851 | 3,889 | 89,484] 1,269 | 2,342 
Deduct those from acci- me! 230 y 

dents and violence mt 24,887 | 223 3 one. 145 61 


Total from diseases ....| 108,685 | 628 3,659 80,826 | 1,114 2,281 


Ratio per 1,000 of ‘a: : ice 
strength, 1859-68........ pale ! 6°98 | 40°70 794 10°43 | 21°35 
Ditto, 1830-36 vce: 1,082 | 9:26 | — 9gg* | 18-63%, — 





* As the results for the military force during the later period are founded 
on the Returns from Gibraltar and Malta only, while those from the Ionian 
Islands also were included in Sir A. Tulloch’s paper, it has been deemed neces- 
sary, for the greater accuracy of compfrison, to re-calculate the ratios for the 
period 1830-36, in this table, excluding the Ionian Islands. These ratios, there- 
fore, though not differing materially from, are not identical with, those stated in 
the previous paper. 





‘The admissions by diseases have been one-half higher in the navy 
than in the army, and the proportion of men invalided has been 
nearly double, but the mortality has been 3:45 per 1,000 lower 
than that of the army. Compared with the results of the seven 
years 1830-36, the admissions into hospital in the navy have been 
one-ninth higher, while in the army they have been one-fourth 
lower than the average of that period. ‘The mortality in the navy 
has fallen by 2°18 per 1,000 of the strength, but in the army the 
decrease has been 7°50, or upwards of two-fifths of the previous 
average. 

The influence of the principal classes of diseases in causing the 
sickness, mortality, and invaliding in the two services is shown in 
the Appendix, Table D, p. 24. 


Miasmatic Disrasns have been only slightly more prevalent but 
much more fatal in the army than the navy; but in the latter there 
has been an excess in the proportion invalided to England. The fol- 
lowing table shows the relative prevalence and mortality of the 
principal diseases of this class in the two services :— 
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Naval Force. Military. 


Aggregate strength .... 89,910. , 106,813. 


Ratioeper 1,000. Ratio per 1,000, 


Admitted.| Died. Admitted.| Died. 




















Admitted.) Died. Admitted. Died. 
Eruptive fevers ............ 466 27 52. Pe-20 144 | . 8 1°38 | 0°07 
Intermittent fever ........ 1,459 — 16°2 | — 241 3 2°3 [0°03 
Remittent and con- a T, : 
tinued fevers ........ 5,768 | 146 | 641 | 1°62 414,703 | 320| 137°6 | 2°99 
Dysentery and diarrhea} 9,806 23 | 109°1 | 0°26] 6,498 | 83] 60°8 |0°78 
Choleri |... atiste kee 22 g 0°2 {| o*10 316 | 216 2°9 | 2°02 
Sore throat:...ccce-casscsenes 4,305 2 AV:9. 10702 1. 1,610 | — ) “15h 
Ophthalmia Delbietes eeerpeateier 996 —— 47 as 5,763 -—— 54°0 nll 
EP YGLPOIAR. ...ssemh conan: 379 1h) 4°2 | 0°13 108 4 1:0 |o'o4 
Rheumatism ............06 8,215 » | 914 | 0°08] 4,598 3| 48:0 |0°03 


| | 





Bruptive fevers were four times as prevalent and fatal in the 
navy as in the army, chiefly from the occurrence of small pox in 
1860, 1861, 1862, and 1868, and also, though to a much less extent, 
from measles in 1864, and scarlet fever in 1863 and 1864. In 1860 
small pox broke out in the “‘ Agamemnon,” at Gibraltar, when 22 
cases and 1 death occurred, and 3 cases subsequently when the ship 
was at Palermo. The “‘ Amphion”’ had 14 cases and 2 deaths at 
Palermo, and the ‘‘ Renown” 29 cases, all of which recovered. 
In the same year, 81 cases and 5 deaths occurred on board the 
‘“* Hannibal” at Naples. In 1862 the “ Doris,” at Beyrout, had 58 
cases and 3 deaths, the disease showing itself first in January; the 
** Racoon,” at the same place, had 7 cases with 1 death, and the 
“ Liffey,” 13 cases, none of which proved fatal. The “ Cressy,” 
at Naples, had 3 cases with 2 deaths, and the “‘ Agamemnon,”’ at 
Malta, had 6 cases in December. In these two years there were 
258 cases and 17 deaths by this disease. At that period revaccina- 
tion was not the rule in the navy, and was only done when the 
marks of vaccination were not satisfactory. It has since been 
adopted as a general rule, as in the army, that all men and boys 
entering the service shall be revaccinated; and it may be fairly 
hoped that the results of the next ten years will afford evidence of 
the wisdom of this regulation. In 1868 there were 12 cases in the 
‘“* Arethusa ” at Malta, but the disease had been contracted at the 
Pireeus, and 11 cases, 1 of which proved fatal, in the “ Lord 
'“ Warden,” also contracted there. The history of these outbreaks 
of smali pox shows one of the risks to which sailors are exposed. 
more than the soldiers, that of contracting diseases which may be 
prevalent among the civil population of the ports at which they call, 
or in the vicinity of which they may be cruising. 
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INTERMITTENT FEVER was more prevalent.in the navy than the 
army, the sailors being more exposed to malaria in cruising about 
the shores of the Mediterranean than the soldiers quartered in 
Gibraltar and Malta. During the period 1830-36, the proportion 
of cases of intermittent was very much higher in both services, but 
particularly in the army. 

REMITTENT AND ContINUED FEVERS were more than twice as pre- 
valent and nearly twice as fatal in the army as in the navy. ‘This 
was chiefly due to the great prevalence of fever at Malta in several 
years of the decade, particularly in 1859, 1860, 1867, and 1868, 
when the ratio of admissions ranged from 206 to 229, and of deaths 
from 3°86 to 8°85 per 1,000 of the strength. The disease was of 
local origin, depending in a great measure on defective sewerage, 
especially at St. Elmo, insufficient ventilation, and overcrowding of 
the barracks. 

Compared with the results for the seven years 1830-36, there 
has been a slight reduction in the ratio of admissions, but a slight 
increase in the deaths, by these fevers, as will be seen by the 
following table :— 


Remittent and Continued Fevers. 





Ratio per 1,000 of Mean Strength, 


























1830-36. 1859-68. 
Admitted. Died. Admitted. Died. 
DRY LOLOE Os scskigsaccherlodnes aces 779 1°40 64:1 U6 
MUR ig 8 ac tek dari chgensese eek 161°6 PGs 137°6 2°99 








Dysentery and Diarrhea were much more prevalent among the 
sailors than the soldiers, a result probably of their diet and also of 
their greater exposure to malaria; but the mortality in the army 
was thrice as high as in the navy. Compared with the previous 
period there has been an increase in their prevalence in‘the navy, 
but a decrease to the extent of one-half in the army—the reduction 
in the latter probably due to improved diet. In both services, but 
especially in the army, there has been a marked reduction in the 
mortality. 

Cholera prevailed as an epidemic twice at Gibraltar and twice at 
Malta during the ten years. The first epidemic at Gibraltar was in 
1860, from August till December, when, in a strength of 5,609, 
there were 50 cases and 31 deaths among the troops. It broke out 
in Malta in June, 1865, when there were 117 cases and 86 deaths in 
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a strength of 5,523; and in the same year it prevailed at Gibraltar 
from August till October, causing 121 admissions and 76 deaths 
in a force of 4,803 men. It appeared again in Malta in July, 1867, 
when 27 cases and 22 deaths occurred in a strength of 4,919 men. 
On all these occasions, except 1865, the navy escaped the disease, 
and in that year it had only 10 cases and 7 deaths in a force of 
7,240 men; 4 cases and 3 deaths occurred in one of the ships at the 
mouth of the Danube, where the disease was then prevalent among 
the population, 2 cases occurred at Alexandria, and 3 fatal cases at 
Malta. The navy enjoys the great advantage over the army of 
being able, when this disease breaks out as an epidemic in any 
locality, to withdraw from the infected place. This was done on 
both occasions when it appeared in Malta, as many of the ships as 
could be spared having gone on a cruise and not having returned 
till the epidemic was at an end. 

As in the Home Force, so in the Mediterranean Command, sore 
throat, erysipelas, and rheumatism were much more prevalent in 
the naval, and ophthalmia in the military force. 

VENEREAL DISEASES were more prevalent in the military than 
the naval force; but the difference was by no means so great as on 
the Home Station, a result probably of the police regulations in 
Malta. In both services these diseases were much less prevalent 
than on the Home Station; but while the reduction in the army is 
considerably more than half, in the navy it amounts only to one- 
third. It is worthy of note that the reduction in the army is much 
greater in syphilis than in gonorrhoea, the admissions by it being a 
mere fraction above the navy; while the relative prevalence of 
gonorrhcea is thrice as high in the former as in the latter, as will 
be seen by the following table :— 











Naval Force. Military Force. 
~ Admitted Ratio per 1,000 Admitted —_| Ratio per 1,000 
into Hospital. of Strength. into Hospital. of Strength. 
Bella sseusaniaesge 4,529 nae le 
Gonorrhea ......,.... 1,337 5,665 53°0 
RURLCEUEO Swi sesrsctseodgeasy oat 336 Qu". . ate 








The low ratio of cases of gonorrhoea in the navy is perhaps, as 
‘before pointed out, the result of the system of treating such cases 
without taking the men off the duty list. It is worthy of remark 
that, although the ratio of admissions by gonorrheea is so very much 
lower in the navy, stricture of the urethra is relatively more pre- 
valent than in the army. 
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TUBERCULAR DisrAsEs were rather more prevalent and fatal in 
the naval than the military force, and, the invaliding for these 
diseases from the former was more than thrice as high as from the 
latter. These results show a marked difference from those of the 
earlier period, when both admissions and deaths were much higher 
in the army—a result, it was supposed, of the greater facilities the 
navy then enjoyed for invaliding. Ifthe cases of consumption and 
hemoptysis alone be taken the proportion of admissions and deaths 
in the two services for the two periods were.as follows :— 


1830-36. : 1859-68. 





Ratio Ratio 
avi. per 1,000. | Keintbs per 1,000. 
Strength. ae Died. | Streneth. ae Died, |———_—— 
ea. . : . P : 
Admit- | yea | ACN pia 























Naval force |55,709 | 432 [108] 7-7 |1'94| 89,910) 887 | 166| 9-9: |1°8¢ 











Military ,, | 37,899 | 409 |197| 10°8 |s-20}106,813| 878 | 162] 82 |1:s2 





From this table it will be seen that there has been an increase of 
2 per 1,000 in the admissions and a very trifling decrease in the 
deaths in the navy by these two diseases, while there has been a 
decrease of 21 in the admissions, and of above 34 in the deaths, per 
1,000 of the strength in the military force, and the mortality of the — 
soldiers by them, instead of being, as formerly, considerably more 
than double, has been one-fifth lower than that of the sailors, even 
with the invaliding thrice as high among the latter. Though 
it is difficult to trace precisely the causes to which such reduction 
is due, it seems probable that in this instance it has been to a great 
extent the result of the rotation system of reliefs by which corps, 
instead of serving ten years continuously in the Mediterranean, are 
relieved at the end of their third or fourth year. By this system the 
period of continuous service in the Command was assimilated in the 
army to that of the navy, and if the conjecture hazarded above be 
correct, with the most beneficial results. 

Diseasks of THE Nervous System gave rise to a much higher 
ratio of admissions and invaliding in the navy than the army, but 
the mortality differed very slightly in the two services. The excess 
of the admissions was chiefly in cases of headache, and of inflamma- 
tion of the ear and deafness, the two latter probably a result of the 
sailor’s exposure to cold and wet. As on the Home Station, 
epilepsy and delirium tremens were found to be much more frequent 
among the sailors than the soldiers, as will be seen by the following 
table :— 
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Naval Force. Military. 
Ratio per 1,000. Ratio per 1,000. 
Admitted, Died..|". "1 =  debted.| Died! |". 7 
Admitted.} Died. Admitted.| Died. 
Delirium tremens ....} 3806 | 15 3°20" | CR 286) ht 2°21 | *09 
PO DRODBSY (incsccssderano ta: 303 I a:a7 | “OLE 258 4 2°41 | O04 





Thus, both these diseases are about one-third more prevalent 
among the sailors than the soldiers, but in neither service do they 
give rise to a high rate of mortality. Compared with the results 
for the seven years 1830-56, there has been a marked increase in 
the admissions by delirium tremens and a very slight decrease in 
epilepsy in the naval, but a moderate increase in both in the military, 
force. 

Diseases of the circulatory system are rather more prevalent 
in the military than the naval force, but with a lower ratio of 
deaths. The ratio of admissions differs very little from that in 
the two services on the Home Station. 

Diseases of the respiratory and digestive systems, and boils, 
abscesses, and ulcers, were much more frequent among the seamen 
than the soldiers, and in both services were much more prevalent - 
- than at home, with the exception of those of the respiratory system 
among the soldiers, which caused little more than half the propor- 
tion occurring among infantry in the United Kingdom. The excess 
of boils, iaveneas, and ulcers among the sailors in the Mediterranean 
was very marked, the ratio of admissions being nearly double that 
of the Home batians while among the troops the increase was only 
one-fourth. 

It has already been shown that the ratio of deaths from violence 
and accidents was nearly twice as high in the naval as in the 
military force. Of 223 deaths in the former, 77 were reported as 
caused by the men falling from aloft, 21 by objects falling on them, 
and g1 by drowning, leaving only 34 by other causes of this class. 
The difference in the mortality of the two services from accidents 
and injuries was nearly the same in the Mediterranean as at Home, 
the excess in the navy having been 1°12 per 1,000 of the strength 
in the former, and 1°17 per 1,000 in the latter. The invaliding of 
_ the navy for these causes, however, from the Mediterranean, was 
1°99 per 1,000, while at home it was only 1°06 per 1,000 above the 
army. 

To recapitulate briefly the leading facts brought out by these 
data, it may be stated that on the louis Station, omitting wounds 
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and injuries, the sickness has been one-ninth higher, the mortality 
‘79 and the invaliding 2°28 per 1,000 lower in the navy than the 
army. The result as to the mortality has been probably influenced 
by the much larger proportion of boys in the former. The excess 
of admissions in the navy has been chiefly from miasmatic diseases 
particularly eruptive fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea, sore throat, 
and erysipelas ; from diseases of the respiratory and digestive systems, 
from boils, abscesses, and ulcers, and from accidents; while in the 
army there has been an excess in ophthalmia, venereal diseases, and the 
group of unclassed diseases. The excess of mortality in the army 
-has been principally in tubercular diseases and those of the respi- 
ratory system. Compared with previous periods, there has been a 
great reduction in both sickness and mortality, the former much 
more marked in the navy, and the latter in the army. 

In the Mediterranean the sickness has been lowest in the army, 
and the mortality in the navy; but the invaliding from the latter 
has been nearly double that of the army. The excess of admissions 
in the navy has been chiefly in miasmatic diseases, particularly 
eruptive and paroxysmal fevers, dysentery and diarrhcea, sore 
throat and rheumatism, in diseases of the nervous, respiratory, and 
digestive systems, and in boils, abscesses, and ulcers; while in the 
army the admissions were higher from remittent and continued fevers, 
cholera, and ophthalmia, venereal diseases, and the unclassed group. 
The excess of mortality in the army was in miasmatic diseases, 
especially remittent and continued fevers, dysentery, diarrhoea, and 

cholera, and in diseases of the circulatory and respiratory systems, 
and the unclassed diseases; while in the navy there was an excess 
in tubercular diseases, and in boils, abscesses, and ulcers. The high 
ratio of invaliding from the navy was chiefly caused by tubercular 
diseases, but it was higher than in the army by all classes of 
diseases, except those of the respiratory system and the unclassed. 
Compared with the previous period, there has been a considerable 
increase in the admissions into hospital in the navy and decrease in 
the army, and a great reduction in the deaths in both services, 
much more marked however in the army than the navy. | 

A stady of these leading features in the prevalence and mor- 
tality of the various groups of diseases in each service, would 
naturally suggest the direction in which further preventive 
“measures must be taken. 

Having thus endeavoured to show, as concisely as possible, the 
principal differences in the sickness and mortality of seamen and 
soldiers, so far at least as regards temperate climates, the improved 
position of both services in regard to health which has been realised 
durmg the last thirty years by judicious legislation, and the 
direction in which further efforts for this purpose may be made, it 
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may not be amiss, before concluding, to -point out how much the 
army has been indebted to that science which i is the special object 
of this Society to cultivate, for an amelioration in the condition 
of the soldier, the extent of which, it is believed, has not yet been 
fully recognised and appreciated. It was not till 1835 that the 
numerical method of investigation was applied on a comprehensive 
scale to questions relating to the losses of the army by sickness, 
mortality, and invaliding, and it was not till 1838,-when the first 
report on the subject was placed in the hands of the Secretary at 
War, that a succession of sanitary measures, based on the information 
thus acquired, was commenced. These investigations were continued 
for several years subsequently, until a series of reports, embracing 
all the colonies and dependencies of the Crown, except India, was 
completed, and many important changes introduced into the army 
in consequence. Although from unavoidable causes the preparation 
of a second series of these reports was interrupted after the publi- 
cation of one volume, a précis of the information relative to the 
_ health of the army was annually prepared in the War Office for the 
information of the Secretary at War, and many important measures 
founded upon it were introduced. On the reorganisation of the 
Army Medical Department after the Crimean war, the importance 
of the statistical method of inquiry was recognised by the formation 
of a special branch, and from the reports prepared by it, the infor- 
mation relating to the army which has just been read has been 
compiled. 

But it may be asked what has been the practical result of these 
labours of thirty-five years ? When they were first commenced, the 
mortality of the army, so far as it could be ascertained, for the data 
were by no means perfect, amounted to at least 3 per cent. annually ; 
on the average of the five years 1865-69, it was under 1} per cent. 
—to speak precisely it was 16°55 per 1,000. Taking the strength 
of the army, exclusive of colonial corps, from the army estimates 
for 1871-72 as 184,000 non-commissioned officers and men, the 
difference in the mortality represents a saving of above 2,300 lives 
annually—a saving of no small importance, and representing, even 
at the lowest estimate of the cost of production of a trained soldier, 
a large sum of money, which would be necessary to replace these 
men. It must not, however, be supposed that this money value has 
been all realised in a reduction of expenditure; many of the 
improvements referred to have been effected by means of a large 
outlay, but even after making: a very liberal deduction on this 
account, there will still remain a considerable pecuniary saving as a 
result of these measures. It should also be remembered that another 
consequence of this judicious expenditure has’ been to remove some 
of those objections to service in the army which rendered it 
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unpopular, increased the difficulty and consequently the expense of 
recruiting, and deterred a better class of men from joming its 
ranks. Nor must the reduced rate of mortality be entirely attri- 
buted to the sanitary improvements which have taken place— 
important though the results of these have been. There are other 
measures which have exerted a powerful influence in this respect, 
and of these may be specially mentioned the system of limited 
service introduced in 1849. But this in no degree detracts from 
the value of the benefits conferred on the army by statistical 
science, as the difficulties which stood in the way of that measure 
were, to a great extent, removed by it. One of the chief objections 
urged against limited service, or perhaps it would be more correct. 
to say, one of the chief arguments adduced in favour of enlist- 
ment. for life, was based on the theory of acclimatisation, the, 
correctness of which was: tested and. disproved by statistical 
evidence in the earlier volumes of the reports on the health of the 
army. : 

Before concluding, I desire to record the names of those under 
whose auspices, and by whose judicious administration, results of so 
great importance, whether viewed in the light of humanity, finance, 
or military policy, have been obtained. I would specially note 
Sir James McGrigor, who, as Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department, organised those returns on which the first 
series of reports was based, and who, for upwards of twenty years, 
continued to collect them with a wise prescience that the time would 
come when their value would be justly estimated, and their impor- 
tant teaching be turned to account. Lord Howick (now Earl Grey) 
was the first Secretary at. War to appreciate the advantages of 
statistics in the examination of the important health questions of 
the army, and to apply judiciously the knowledge thus acquired to 
ameliorate the condition of the soldier and increase the efficiency of 
the service. Mr. Fox Maule (now Earl of Dalhousie) follow- 
- ing the course thus begun, not only continued and added to the 
sanitary improvements already initiated, but carried through Par- 
liament the bill abolishing the system of life service, and thus 
removed from our Government the blot of permitting lads scarcely 
arrived at manhood—infants in the eye of the law in all other 
matters—to sell themselves for the remainder of their lives without 
even the power of redemption, unless accorded to them as a favour. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert (the late Lord Herbert of Lea), justly appre- 
ciating the labours of his predecessors, gathered into one harmonious 
whole the scattered facts relating to military hygiéne, and in his 
reorganisation of the Army Medical Department, established as a 
permanent institution, a statistical branch for the working of that 
science which had already done so much in pointing out the direc- 
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tion in which sanitary improvement was required, and in testing 
the effect of those measures which had been applied with a view to 
the removal of the causes of sickness and mortality among the 
soldiers. 

But while mentioning the names of those under whose adminis- 
tration these great measures were introduced, I must not omit to 
pay a just tribute to two fellow-workers, now passed away, to whom 
much of the success of these statistical inquiries was due. Dr. 
Henry Marshall, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, was one of 
the first pioneers in those labours, of which the results have just been 
brought before you. To his practical knowledge of the numerical 
method of investigation, his sound good sense, his clear judgment, 
and his indefatigable industry, much of the early success which 
attended these inquiries may be attributed. Sir Alexander Tulloch 
was too well known to this Society to require any eulogium on the 
present occasion. Fora quarter of a century he was actively engaged 
labouring for the benefit of the soldier ; and during the time before 
referred to, when the publication of the statistical reports was in 
abeyance, on him devolved the duty of examining the numerous 
statistico-sanitary reports from. all our foreign possessions, and sub- 
mitting for the consideration of the Secretary at War such sugges- 
tions in them as seemed likely to be beneficial and practicable. The 
manner in which this work was performed may perhaps be best 
estimated by the confidence reposed in him by the various Ministers 
under whom he served, and by the valuable practical results of the 
measures which were based on his reports. Nor may I omit from 
the list of distinguished labourers in this field, the honoured name 
of Florence Nightingale, to whose intelligence and energy the army 
has been so deeply indebted. Although now a confirmed invalid, 
Miss Nightingale has given us recent proof, in her ‘‘ Notes on 
‘“‘ Lying-in Institutions,’ not only that her intellect is as bright as 
ever, and that she continues to take a warm interest in great health 
questions, but of her continued faith in statistics as the sure basis: 
for sanitary improvement, and of her great talent in applying the 
lessons deduced from its teaching. 

I shall conclude, with the expression of a sincere hope that the 
science which it is our great object and delight to cultivate, may 
long continue to be appreciated by those in anthority, and to pro- 
duce results of a nature as satisfactory and as beneficial as those: 
which have this evening been brought under your notice. 
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No facts are more deserving the attention of the Statist than those 
which reveal the morals of the nation, since by them we may probe 
the inner life of the people, and test the solidity of the very 
foundations of society. Crime, immorality, drunkenness, manifest 
themselves by outward acts; their numbers are recorded, and they 
are capable of statistical arrangement. It is for us to bring them 
to light, and for the moralist to deduce from them the lessons 
which they convey. It would be impossible, deed, to descant on 
any of the evils of life, with a cold and stoical indifference, for we 
are all interested parties in their issues, the cost of crime forming 
a sensible addition to our taxation, yet it is possible, that by 
observing a large number of facts, occurring over periods extending 
through a lengthened course of time, and by bringing other facts to 
our aid, we may be able to derive satisfaction, where others might 
be disposed to despond. In any case, it is the province of this 
Society, to deduce from the facts before us only such inferences as 
they themselves suggest, and to reason upon them, without any 
bias of preconceived notions. 

Great diversity of opinion exists as to the physiological and 
social effects of the use of fermented liquors. Not a few are ready 
to assert that they are most pernicious to society; that they are the 
direct or indirect causes of much of our pauperism and crime; 
that, not being themselves constituents of food, the entire amount 
expended in them is utterly wasted; that such a drain of national 
resources reduces the amount of capital employed in production, 
and that, under such circumstances, it would be a wise national 
policy either to prohibit altogether the use of fermented liquors, or, 
at least, to place within the power of any community, by a majority 
of votes, to limit or forbid the public sale of the same. On the 
other hand, it is argued, that the use of such liquors, in moderation, 
is not pernicious, but useful to health; that although excess in 
drinking is often the cause of pauperism and crime, so any excess 
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or vice may be attended by the same results; that it is scarcely 
consistent with general experience to assert that the use of fer- 
mented liquors is always attended with excesses and drunkenness, 
and that in so far as fermented liquors are not used excessively, the 
consumption is not wasteful, and the expenditure in them is not 
altogether unproductive. It is needless for the purpose of this 
paper to discuss the merits of the arguments used on either side, 
nor would it be consistent with the object of the Society to pro- 
nounce any opinion on them. It may be sufficient to state, that 
the consumption of fermented liquors is extensive in this and in 
almost every country; that such beverages have been used from 
time immemorial by people of every grade of society, and that an 
important interest has been created connected with them, from 
which a large number of persons derive their means of subsistence. 

Fermented liquors are partly produced in the United Kingdom, 
and partly imported from foreign countries. Beer, gin, and cider 
are home productions; brandy, rum, and wine, are foreign or 
colonial. Altogether, they form an important branch of British 
industry, requiring the investment of a large amount of capital. 
Some idea of the amount so invested may be formed from the 
following facts. Let us deal first with the fixed capital. In the 
year ended 3lst March, 1869, there were brewed in the United 
Kingdom 49,590,000 bushels,* or about 6,200,000 quarters of 
malt. The fixed capital required for the plant, land, machinery, 
&c., for brewers, has been estimated at 2/. per quarter, and, at 
that rate, the fixed capital employed in breweries amounts to a total 
of 12,400,000l. Any one who visits the breweries in the metropolis, 
some of them in the heart of the city, or those of Messrs. Bass and 
Allsops, in Burton-on-Trent, will see what large portion of land is 
required for the purpose.f In the production of spirits there are 
two distinct operations—the distilling and rectifying—both of which 
require extensive premises. The quantity of spirits distilled in the 
same year was 26,000,000 gallons, and at 20 gallons to 1 quarter of 
grain, there are consumed for the purpose other 1,300,000 quarters. 
Taking the cost of the land, plant, and buildings, for each process 
of distilling and rectifying, at 2/. per quarter, we have a total for 
these items of about 5,200,000/. And adding to this another half- 
a-million as the value of the plant required in the production of 
subsidiary industries, such as glass bottles, labels, &c., we have 
18,100,000/. of fixed capital. 

* The quantities are all taken from the Reports of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. 

+ Messrs. Bass’s breweries in Burton-on-Trent stand on 70 acres. Messrs. 
Bass have three breweries, almost of equal size, each of which is capable of brew- 


~ ing its 60,000 quarters of malt annually. They possess 500,000 casks, and they 
employ over 4,700 persons. 
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The floating capital employed in the business is larger still. 
The raw materials used in brewing are 6,200,000 quarters barley or 
other grain; about 600,000 cwt. hops, and about 350,000 ewts. 
sugar, which, at the average prices of 36s. per quarter (Table M) 
for barley, 5/. per cewt. for hops, and 30s. per ewt. for sugar, give a 
cost of nearly 14,700,000/.; add to this 5s. per quarter for malting, 
and 30s. per quarter for brewing, which include a percentage for 
the depreciation of the plant, the cost of coals, casks, transport, 
interest of capital, &c., and we have a total of 25,500,000/. The 
materials required for distilling 26,000,000 gallons of spirits are 
1,300,000 quarters barley or other grain, of the value of 2,100,000l., 
and some juniper berries and other flavouring substances. Assuming 
the cost of these substances and the cost of distilling and rectifying’ 
to be about ts. per gallon, or 1,300,000/., we have a total of 3,400,000. 
We have, moreover, the declared value of foreign and colenial spirits 
imported, 2,000,000/., and of wine 5,250,000/., besides importers’ 
charges and profits 700,0001., total 7,950,000/. Then, we must add 
the value of the raw materials and wages required in the production 
of corks and glass bottles 5,000,000/. And the duties which the 
producer and importer must pay before producing or selling, amount- 
ing in all to 23,780,000l., giving a total of about 65,630,000l. of 
floating capital. What proportion of this capital is actually invested | 
at any one time, it is not easy to estimate, but considering that 
brewers brew mostly twice a-year, and thata large portion of spirits 
and wine is kept in store for some time, before it is sold, we may 
calculate that probably the half of the amount, or 32,700,000l., is 
really embarked in the business during the year (Table A). 

It is not sufficient, however, to consider the amount employed in 
the production of fermented liquors, since their distributors, dealers, 
and retailers have also a large capital invested in them. There are, 
in round numbers, in the United Kingdom, 150,000 public and beer- 
houses,* and their leases, goodwill, and fixtures, have a very high 
- value in the market. In London, as much as 20,0o00/. has been 
given for the lease and goodwill of one house, and the 10,o00f 
of them in the metropolis cannot be estimated at less than at 1,500/. 
each (Table B). In the country, especially in the large towns, 
such as Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin, the leases and 
goodwill are sold at very high prices, but taking into account the 
number of small houses in villages, we may assume their average 
value at 300/., and at these rates the capital invested in this species 
of property is 57,000,000/. There are, moreover, nearly 6,000 


* See Reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

f+ In 1870 the number of public and beerhouses within the metropolitan police 
district, was as follows :—public-houses 7,753; beershops, to be consumed on the 
premises, 5,139; to be consumed off the premises, 245, and retailers of beer who 
were also dealers, 523. 
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dealers of fermented liquors in the kingdom, many of whom have 
extensive premises. Assuming the value of such premises to be 
only 500/. each, the capital represented by them would be 3,000,000l., 
so making a total of 60,000,000/. of fixed capital employed in the 
houses for the sale of fermented liquors.* Add to this the floating 
capital required for the wages of agents, coopers, and public-house 
servants, &c., amounting in all to 16,000,o00/., and the licence 
duties of dealers and retailers of beer, spirits, and wines, 1,200,0001., 
they make a total of 17,200,000/., which will represent 8,600,000l. of 
actual investments! Altogether we have a total of 78,000,000l. of 
fixed,f and 40,300,000. of floating capital, or 118,300,000/. in all, 
employed in various ways in the business of producing and selling 
fermented liquors (Table C). 

In any comparison of the capital invested in this industry and 
in other principal manufactures, we must take no account of the 
capital invested in the sale of fermented liquors. Whereas public 
and beerhouses sell liquors only, haberdashers, for instance, sell 
cotton, woollen, lmen, and other articles, British and foreign. 
Taking only what is comparable, the capital invested in production, 
and using for the purpose estimates given by the best authorities, 
such as Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P., for the cotton manufacture, and 
Mr. Baines, M.P., for the woollen, it would appear that whilst in 
the production of beer and spirits there are about 40,000,000. 
invested, in the proportion of 432. per cent. fixed to 57/. per cent. 
floating ; in the cotton manufacture there are invested 85,000,0001., 
in the proportion of 55/. fixed to 45/. floating; and in the iron 
manufacture, 25,500,000l., in the proportion of 39/. fixed and 611. 
floating. It has been suggested that in the production of fermented 
liquors, but few individuals are employed; but the 20,000,000/. of 
floating capital so invested, go largely in wages of agriculturists for 


the production of grain, and in wages of the large number employed. 


in the breweries or distilleries. Taking into account the number of 
persons employed in public and beer houses and their dependants, 
probably not less than 1,500,000 persons draw their subsistence 
from this industry (Table D). 

From this interest, the revenue of the country derives a very 


* The “Quarterly Review” of October; 1871, estimated the value of houses in 
the country at 5o0ol. 

+ The Rev. Dawson Burns, superintendent of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
would limit the capital employed in the plant and houses for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the value of the property dependent on the traffic. Taking the estimate 


of 78,000,0001., he deducts from it the value of fixed capital otherwise available than 


in the liquor traffic, 51,900,000/., and so reduces the amount to 26,000,000. 
It is needless to state that the estimate in this paper gives the commercial value 
engaged in the business. What might be the value of the property if otherwise 
employed it is not the question of this paper to discuss. Mr. Burns admits that if 
the estimate is meant to represent so much commercial value employed in the 
liquor and accessory trades, “there is no reason to doubt its substantial accuracy.” 
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large amount. In the year ended 31st March, 1871, the amount of 
duty received from this source was as follows :— 


£ 
Customs on foreign and colonial spirits... 4,419,000 
3 WON aaiticcos tees ee a nee 1,584,000 
BSMcise: Git melhlac suit lideas Meee 6,978,000 
7 SOI RE Sl g. Gapcrents ea ty: bc 11,464,000 
ue | RICE OVEY EN ia, Re ak kde 1,740,000 








26,185,000 


which, in a total revenue of 69,945,000/., gave a proportion of 
37 per cent. (Table E). In most countries, beverages con- 
tribute a considerable portion of the revenue. In Russia, in 1868, 
the revenue from them was 48,000,000 silver roubles in a total 
of 233,000,000 silver roubles, or about 20 per cent. In France, 
in 1869, beverages contributed 235,000,000 frs. in a _ total of 
170,000,000 frs., or about 14 per cent. In Belgium, in 1868, 
11,500,000 frs. in a total of 169,000,000 frs., or about g per cent. 
Nowhere, however, is the revenue so dependent on beverages as in 
the United Kingdom, and it is a question how far is it desirable 
that it should be so. Yet so long as we continue to have a mixed 
system of direct and indirect taxes, no article seems a fitter subject 
of taxation than beer, spirits, and wine. They are extensively used 
by every class of society—they are not absolute necessaries of life— 
and certainly the duties do not press hard on the people. Let us 
lessen, or abolish altogether, the duties on tea, coffee, and sugar, but 
there is no reason to abolish the duties on beer, spirits, or wine. 
When, however, we depart from the general principle, and enter 
into the details of such taxation, there is much that is objectionable 
in the mode of levying the revenue on these articles. The malt tax 
has been complained of as a burden upon agriculture, and as inter- 
fering with the rotation of the crops. The tax, moreover, bears a very 
high proportion to the cost of beer. Taking the cost of a quarter 
of malt at 2/. 2s. gd., the duty of 1/. 1s. 8d. is more than 50 per cent. 
on the cost price. On the incidence of the malt tax a Committee 
of the House of Commons sat in 1867. The malt duty has been 
uniformly 2s. 7d., and 5 per cent. per bushel since 1823, with the 
exception of from 1855 to 1857, during the Russian war, and in 
consequence of the gradual increase of consumption the revenue 
increased from 4,300,000/. in 1830, to 6,500,000/. in 1870. The 
spirits duties have undergone considerable changes, especially in 
Scotland and Ireland. In 1830 the duty in England was 7s., and 
in Scotland and Ireland 2s. tod. per gallon. But since 1862 the 
duty has been uniform at tos. in the United Kingdom, the propor- 
tion of duty to the cost of the article being immoderately large. 
The duties on foreign and colonial spirits have been lowered in 
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1860 fromi15s. to ros. 5d. per gallon. And the wine duty has been» 
reduced from 5s. 9,,d. to 1s. per gallon for the ighter descriptions, 
containing less than 26 degrees of proof spirit, and 2s. 6d. for those 
containing 26 degrees and less than 42 degrees of proof spirit, this 
gradation acting injuriously against Portuguese and Spanish wines. 
Most objectionable of all, however, is the licence duty. Why 
should a brewer require a licence and not a cotton manufacturer ? 
‘Why should an auctioneer’s licence cost 1ol., regardless of the 
number and amount of his sales, and a brewer’s licence be charged 
in relation to the quantity produced? No interference is allowed 
with the exercise of other professions. Why should State inter- 
ference stand in the way of every act of the producer and seller 
of fermented liquors? The licence duty, as a means of revenue, is 
a highly objectionable tax, on whomsoever levied, and in the case 
of retailers of beer and spirits it has the additional disadvantage of 
giving them the appearance of being privileged or licensed traders, 
and of acting with the consent and under favour of the legislature.* 
Besides interfering with this interest for purposes of revenue, the 
legislature imposes also restrictions for purposes of police. The 
first statute on record having this object in view, was the 5 and 6 
Hdward VI, cap. 25, which, after reciting ‘the intolerable hurts: 
‘“‘and troubles to the commonwealth of this realm, that daily grew 
“and increased through the abuses and disorders had and used in 
‘‘ common alehouses and other houses called tippling houses,” pro- 
vided that none should keep an alehouse without a licence by two 
justices of the peace. The principle was afterwards extended to 
inns, but the licence from the justices continued to be necessary 
from the time of Edward VI till 1830, when the first Beerhouse 
Act, 1 Wm. IV; cap. 64, was passed, which allowed any resident 
occupier of a house to obtain a licence from the excise to sell’ beer, 
ale, and porter by retail, and also cider and perry, upon a bond with 
one surety in a penalty of 20]. In 1834, some restrictions were 
imposed by 4 and 5 Wm. IV, cap. 85, by dividing licences into two’ 
* Excise licences are required by auctioneers, appraisers and house agents, 
hawkers and pedlers, patent medicine vendors, sellers of plate, playing card 
makers, tobacco manufacturers and dealers, and vinegar makers. ‘There are also 
establishment licences for male servants, carriages, horses, horse dealers, armorial 
bearings, and licences for brewers, maltsters, dealers and retailers of exciseable liquors, 
sweet makers, dealers and retailers. The brewers’ licence duties are as follows: not 
exceeding 20 barrels 12s. 6d.; not exceeding 50 barrels 1/. 7s. 6d.; 100 barrels 
2l.; 1,000 barrels, for every 50 barrels over 100 the additional sum of 15s.; not 
exceeding 50,000 barrels in addition to the above, for every 50 barrels over 1,000 
additional 14s.; exceeding 50,000, for every 50 barrels additional, 128, 6d.; — 
beginners 128. 6d. It should be noted that whilst in other trades the duty in now . 
case exceeds 20/., there are brewers who pay more than 10,o00l. for permission to 
carry on their trade. Tobacco dealers are charged in the same manner as brewers. 


Malsters according to the quantity made, spirit retailers according to the rent of 
their premises 
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classes, Ist, a licence to sell beer to be consumed on the premises, 
for which a certificate of good character, signed by six house- 
holders, was required; and, 2nd, a licence to sell beer not to be 
consumed on the premises. In 1840, further limitations were 
imposed by 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 61, by adding a qualification of value 
in both cases. But in 1860, by the Wine Licensing Act of 23 Vict., 
cap. 27, every person who keeps an eating house was allowed to 
take a licence to retail wine and sweets to the extent of less than 
2 gallons, or 1 dozen reputed quart bottles at one time, to be con- 
sumed on the premises; and the Act 24 and 25 Vict., cap. 91, 
assimilated still further the condition of a wine licence to that of a 
publican, by enabling the former to hold an excise licence for the 
sale of sweets and made wines together, with a licence to sell beer. 
In 1869, the Wine and Beerhouse Act was passed, 32 and 38 Vict., 
cap. 27, by which no more licences were to be granted by the justices, 
and in 1871, the Licence Suspensory Act was passed, the 34 and 
85 Vict., cap. 88, which restricted during a limited time the grant 
of new licences and certificates for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
by retail. How far have those different measures, now for enlarging, 
and now for restricting, the liberty of selling spirits and _ beer, 
affected the general consumption, we shall see presently. 

The consumption of fermented liquors is large in the United 
Kinedom, though, when spread among the whole population, it is 
not so great as might be imagined. In England the national 
beverage is beer. In Scotland it is spirits. In France and Italy 
wine. What determines the consumption of liquors in different 

countries it is not easy to state. Custom doubtless has its influence ; 
but more, I imagine, is: due to the character of the climate, the 
nature of the occupations of the people, and the extent of physical 
exertion usually put forth. The miner and glass-blower consume more 
beer than the factory labourer, and the factory labourer more than 
the agricultural labourer. The entire quantity of malt charged with 
duty in the United Kingdom, in the year ended 31st March, 1870, 
Was 50,700,000 bushels. Calculating that a quarter of malt gives 
4 barrels of beer of 36 gallons each, we have a total production of 
907,000,000 gallons. Of spirits, British and foreign, there were con- 
sumed 30,000,000 gallons, though considerable quantities of them 
are used for manufacturing purposes, and of wine 15,000,000; making 
in all 952,000,000 gallons. But let’ us reduce the quantity to a 
common denominator of proof spirits. Assuming that 1 quarter of 
malt gives 13 gallons of spirits, and that the average strength of 
wine is 30 per cent. of proof spirits, the quantity of proof spirits 
consumed would be 117,000,000 gallons per annum. ‘The real con-— 
sumers are not, of course, the whole population. They consist 
mostly of adult males 15 years and upwards, numbering about 
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9,500,000; of two-thirds of the adult women, numbering about 
7,500,000 ; and of a tenth of children under 15, half-a-million more ; 
making in all 17,500,000. Divided among these, the consumption 
per head comes to be 51 gallons of beer, 1°25 gallons of spirits, 
and 0°85 gallon of wine. Reducing, however, the whole to proof 
spirits, the consumption is 6°62 gallons per annum, or half-a-gill 
per day per head among the real consumers; and only 3°78 gallons 
per annum, or 0°33 gill per day per head among the whole 
population (Table F). 

Of late years there has been an absolute diminution in the 
quantity of British spirits consumed. From a table appended 
(Table G), it will be seen that between 1721 and 1791 the 
average consumption in Hngland was, of spirits 0°62 gallon per 
head, and of malt 3°76 bushels per head; and between 1791 and 
1871 the consumption of spirits was 0°46 gallon per head, and of 
malt 2°11 gallons per head, showing a reduction in the last eighty 
years, as compared with the previous eighty years, of 25 per cent. on 
the consumption of spirits, and 43 per cent. on the consumption of 
malt. Hven within the last fifteen years the decrease is marked. In 
1854 the consumption of British spirits per head for all purposes 
was 0°94. In 1870 it was 0:74. Comparing the quantity consumed 
as beverage only in 1859 and 1869, the reduction was 18 per cent. 
in England, 8 per cent. in Scotland, and g pér cent. in Ireland, or 
14 per cent. in the United Kingdom (Table H). It is true that 
there has been an increase in the consumption of foreign and 
colonial spirits from o'rg gallon per head to 0:27 per head; also an 
increase in the consumption of malt from 1°45 bushel to 1°84 bushel 
per head; and an increase in the consumption of wine from 0°23 
gallon per head to 0°49 gallon, or 113 per cent. But even that does 
not materially alter the result. It is not by taking the quantities 
charged with duties on any one year that we can measure any 
changes in the customs or morals of the nation. That may best be 
done by taking the quantities charged for a number of years, when 
any inequality in a single year is corrected. The fruit of recent 
legislation has evidently been to diminish the consumption of spirits 
and to increase that of lighter beverages, or, in other words, to 
change the consumption of alcohol from the more compressed to the 
more diluted forms, a.change whichis always attended with bene- 
ficial effects on the habits of the people. 

But it is said drunkenness is increasing, and of this we have 
abundant proof, in the scenes which meet us in many of our 
large towns. Yet there is reason to believe that the morals of | 
the people now are considerably better than they were in former 
days. The only mode we possess for estimating the extent of 
drunkenness is by a reference to the number of committals and 
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convictions given in the “ Judicial Statistics,” though that is by no 
means sufficient or satisfactory, and such facts are available for a 
comparatively short time since the year 1857. In the first stance, 
drunkenness itself is not a sufficient test of the extent of drink. 
ing habits, since the power of resistance varies with every indi- 
vidual; secondly, drunkenness may have a different effect among 
different races of people; and thirdly, the sense of propriety which 
stimulates the committal of the drunkard will probably differ in 
every town and county. But let us see what the “ Judicial 
‘“* Statistics”? reveal. Of the 132,000 committals for drunkenness 
in 1870 in England and Wales, 109,000 were convicted, being in 
the proportion of ‘4°95 per 1,000 of the population. This number, 
however, does not represent so many distinct persons but cases, a 
large proportion consisting of recommittals for two, three, and even 
five times and upwards. From facts brought out in a return 
obtained by Mr. Adderley in 1869, we may take it that about 5 per 
cent. of the committals came before the police five times and 
upwards, and 10 per cent. more two or three times. Taking these 
proportions as a guide, the 109,000 convictions will represent only 
66,009 separate persons convicted for drunkenness, or at the rate 
of 2°98 persons per 1,000 of the population. 

Doubtless the increase of committals between 1860 and 1870 
from 88,000 to 132,000, showing an increase of 50 per cent., is large 
(Table I). But where and whence this increase? Let us first 
distinguish between town and country. The number of committals 

thus divided stood as follows (Table L):— 
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Parliamentary Boroughs. |} of Committals. Per 1,000. per Cent. 
PEGCO. rcckes As 8,639,000 61,000 9°06 _ 
a7 eee rea 10,656,000 89,000 8°37 18 
Rural Population. ‘of ce a Per 1,000. es 
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The increase, therefore, is larger in the country than in the towns. 

Not so much, however, in agricultural counties as in mining 

counties, where a large population has been suddenly gathered, in 

the receipt of high wages. In the towns the increase is 18 per 

cent., but that again is principally concentrated in the large towns 

of Lancashire. In the metropolis, there has been a gradual 
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decrease. In 1841-50 the proportion was 7°30 per 1,000; in 
1861-70 the proportion was 5°57 per 1,000, showing a decrease of 
24 per cent. (Table K). The largest increase took place in Lan- 
cashire, and nearly the half of it in Liverpool and Manchester alone. 
Even taking into account the increase of population, the increase 
of committals in Liverpool was 73 per cent., and in Manchester 353 
per cent. (Table L). On closer inquiry, however,-we find that 
whereas ten years ago there was, in Manchester, a large number 
of refused charges, the proportion being 1,800 out of 4,044 persons 
taken up by the police, in 1870 the charges refused were only 800 
in 11,000. But there are causes in operation which may have led 
to the increase of committals for drunkenness. The proportion of 
convictions to committals in England and Wales, which in 1860 was 
62 per cent., has risen year by year till, in 1870, it was 82 per cent., 
and we naw how much that may have fuflneniied the police. There 
is, moreover, a larger police force now in most municipal towns than 
ten years ago; and if we compare-the amount of committals with the 
number of police and with the area of the different municipal towns, 
we find that the number of apprehensions bears some analogy to the 
efficiency of the police. The case of Ireland is very remarkable. 
With a consumption of spirits, beer, and wine decidedly less than 
in England and Scotland, the number of committals for drunkenness 
is considerably in excess of either of these. With a more excitable 
people, drunkenness manifests itself by greater lawlessness and 
insubordination. 

If there be any increase of drunkenness, it cannot be ascribed 
to a corresponding increase of public and beerhouses, for in reality 
the number of such has been decreasing gradually for the last thirty 
years in relation.to population. In 1830-39, there were 6°30 licences 
issued in the United Kingdom to every 1,000 of the population; in 
1860-69, the proportion was only 5°57 per 1,000. In Manchester, 
where there has been the largest in¢érease of committals, the increase 
of public and beerhouses was only 6 per cent. beyond the necessary 
increase for the population; and in Liverpool, there has been an 
absolute decrease. Nor does it seem that the policy of restriction 
or free trade in licences has much to do with drunkenness. In 
Liverpool, where the experiment of free trade has been tried, the 
result seemed most discouraging; but in Manchester, where it has 
never been attempted, the state of matters is as bad. Compare 
Liverpool and Manchester, where there is the largest number of 
— committals, with Nottingham and Macclesfield, which stand among 
the lowest, and we find the proportion of public- houses to popula- 
tion in the one not much inferior to that in the others. If in 
Manchester there were 7°18 licensed houses to 1,000 population and 
in Liverpool 5°17, in Nottingham there were 6°85 licensed houses, 
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and in Macclesfield 5°44 to 1,000 of the population. “It is not the 
‘“‘ multitude of alehouses,’” said Adam Smith, “that occasions a 
‘“‘ general disposition to drunkenness, among the common people, 
“but that disposition, arising from other causes, necessarily gives 
“employment to a multitude of alehouses.”’ 

For the causes of any increase in drunkenness, we must look to 
local as well as to general causes. In Manchester there is a great 
increase, but there are circumstances in the condition of that town 
which cannot fail to be productive of social disorders. The popu- 
lation is very dense. In 1871, in Leeds there were 13°67 persons 
per acre; in Liverpool 35°36, andin Manchester 57°95. The number 
of houses per acre in Leeds was 2°32, in Liverpool 4°71, and in 
Manchester 10°67. And the number of police per acre wasin the 
proportion of 21 in London and 122 in Manchester. Many of the 
old factories in Manchester are far from healthy. The homes of 
the people are wretched. Where husband, wife, and daughters 
are all in the factories from morning to night, how can there be 
any comfort at home? Nowhere are there so many earners as in ~ 
Manchester, and young men and young women, acting quite inde- 
pendently of their parents, spend their earnings in drink, dress, and 
amusements, with no regard to saving. These are the true causes 
of the vice and crime of Manchester, and so long as these exist, no 
other result, whatever be our legislation respecting public-houses, 
can be anticipated. | 

It should he observed, moreover, that within the last ten years 
there has been a great increase in the prosperity of the people. In 
Manchester this increased prosperity was very sudden in 1866 and 
1867, after the American insurrection was quelled, and with it came 
the sudden increase of the committals. Comparing the number 
of committals with the exports of cotton goods, which is the staple 
of the Manchester trade, we have the following striking result :— 
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* Including post office savings banks. 
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And with this increase of prosperity the consumption of every- 
thing now is larger than it was ten or fifteen years ago. Of tea, in 
1856, there was consumed 2°26 Ibs. per head; in 1870, 3°81 Ibs. per 
head. Of sugar, in 1856, there was consumed 27°24 lbs.; in 1870, 
41°93 lbs. per head. Of foreign butter, t'o5 lbs. in 1856; 4°15 
lbs. in 1870. But it is so throughout the country. The trade of 
the United Kingdom increased from 311,700,000/. in 1856, to 
547,000,000/. in 1870. Can we wonder then if, when wages are 
higher and everything is prosperous, the consumption of spirits, beer, 
and wine increases also ? 

There is no evidence to prove that the increased number of com- 
mittals for drunkenness has been attended with a corresponding 
increase of crime. There has been a decided decrease in late years 
of the heavier crimes. In 1850, there were 1°50 per 1,000 of the 
population committed for trial to sessions and assizes; in 1870 the 
number was only 0'80 per 1,000, showing a decrease, in twenty years, 
of 46 per cent. In the last ten years there has been an increase 
in the number of cases determined summarily, to the extent of 
21 per cent., but the increase has taken place mainly in breaches of 
local acts, breaches of ways acts, larceny and vagrancy, which have 
but little to do with drunkenness.* In assaults, common and agegra- 
vated, the increase has been only 6 per cent. In vagrancy, the 
increase has been 60 per cent. M. Maurice Block, in his excellent 
work, “‘ L’Hurope Politique et Sociale,” gives us a comparative table 
of the numbers of cases of shootings, woundings, and stabbings in 
different countries, per million individuals, and placing against it 
another table of the quantity of beer and wine consumed in 
different countries, we find the singular fact that whilst Spain, 
which consumed.7 gallons of beer and wine per head, had 1,012 
cases of wounding per million individuals; the United Kingdom, 
which consumed 31 gallons per head, had 77 cases of wounding per 
million of individuals. Doubtless many crimes and offences are 
committed by criminals whilst in a state of intoxication, but we 
must go deeper into the motives of human actions, if we will find 
the real causes of crime. Cupidity, revenge, hatred, concupiscence, 
are the motive-power of crime. Intoxication is as likely to divert 
the mind from the commission of the same, as to render the criminal 
insensible to its consequences. . 

And how do we stand with pauperism? In 1850, on the Ist 
January, there were 5°24 per 1,000 of the population paupers; in 
1870, at the same date, the proportion was 4°84; and at the Ist 
January, 1872, there are fewer still. In 1850, the amount of capital 
at the savings banks was 29,000,000/., or in the proportion of 

* Comparing 1860 with 1870, the offences against Local Acts increased from 


25,800 to 35,680; Vagrancy from 23,748 to 41,710; offences against Ways 
Acts from 20,561 to 29,837. 
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1/. 1s. per head; in 1870, the amount was 53,000,000/., or in the 
proportion of 33s. per head, showing an increase of 57 per cent. 
That the savings of the people might be increased by temperance, 
there is not the slightest doubt. The amount spent in drink is very 
large, and may be estimated at 88,000,000l.,* two-thirds of which, 
or 60,000,000/. at least, are spent by the working classes. In many 
cases a very large proportion of the income is spent on drink. Yet, 
with all this, there is no more pauperism or real poverty in England 
than elsewhere, and probably nowhere else can be found so large a 
number of working men having incomes and living in the same 
scale of comfort as the middle classes. The proportion that the 
cost of drink bears to the cost of living, is not easy to arrive at. 
Assuming an average expenditure for the whole population at 2ol. 
per head, or 600,000,000/., the expenditure in drink would be in 
the proportion of 14 per cent., and, divided among the whole popu- 
lation, the 88,000,000/. are just in the proportion of 3/. a-head, or 
about 2d. per day—not a very large amount when we consider the 
large sums spent on other objects. 

But whatever be the views we may entertain regarding the 
effects of drink and the economic bearing of the present customs 
of society, the question before us is, ought the legislature to inter- 
fere in order to remedy the excessive consumption of fermented 
liquors, and if so, in what direction should it proceed, and what 
have been the results of past efforts for the same purpose ? 
During the early part of the reign of George II, drunkenness 
appears to have been very prevalent in England, and to check it an 
Act was passed in 1736+ imposing high rates and severe penalties, 
but not many years elapsed before the legislature was compelled to 
repeal the same.t Where there are the propensity and intention to 
consume an article, the means of obtaining it are easily found. If 
prohibition or high duties hinder regular trading, smuggling will 
inevitably be substituted for it. Mr. Cliffe Leslie, in his Essay on 
Financial Reform, in the second series of the ‘‘ Cobden Club Essays,” 
said: ‘“ The direct repression of intemperance by control of the sale 
“and purchase of intoxicating liquors, is at length before us as a 
“problem of practical politics; and we should be in a much better 
“‘ condition to determine what can be done towards its solution, but 
‘“‘ for a misplaced reliance on customs and excise duties to check 
“ their consumption. With an immense number those duties are 
‘“‘ wholly ineffective as a restraint on excess. ‘They are so, in the 
“first place, with persons whose means enable them to drink to 
“ excess without any considerable sacrifice of other enjoyments ; 

* See my report to Mr. Bass on the Wages and Earnings of the Working Class 


(John Murray), p. XLI. 
t 9 Geo. H, cap. 23. { 16 Geo. II, cap. 8. 
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‘and they are equally so with those who are ready to sacrifice 
“ everything else for strong drink, and whom high price causes to 
“‘ forego other things—not the strong drink. Moreover, every 
‘‘ rise in wages and general wealth, pro tanto, neutralises whatever 
“‘ limitation to its consumption the rise of prices caused by a tax 
‘“‘ may be supposed to create. To be logical, those who would 
‘“‘ diminish intemperance by high prices, ought to be equally ready 
‘“‘ to do so by diminishing the producing power of consumers, and 
‘* should oppose every measure tending to augment the general 
‘¢ wealth of the nation. Further, the duties on strong drinks lead 
““to methods of adulteration, which provoke an increased craving 
‘“‘ for them; and they are partially baffled, moreover, and to no 
* small extent, by illicit distillation.” 

Another important step in the direction of legislative enactments 
to discourage the consumption of fermented liquors, was the well- 
known ‘ Forbes Mackenzie’s Act,’”* passed for Scotland in 18538, 
the object of which was to prevent grocers from selling spirits, to 
- limit the number of hours for the keeping open of public houses, 
and to prohibit the sale of liquors on Sunday, except to lodgers 
and bond fide travellers. The working of the Act having given rise 
to much diversity of opinion, a royal commission was appointed, in 
1859, to inquire into the subject, and the report was favourable to 
the same, establishing the fact that there was less intemperance in 
Scotland in consequence of it. It should be remembered, however, 
that almost simultaneously with the passing of that Act, the spirit 
duties were assimilated in England and Scotland, and that, con- 
sequently, smuggling from Scotland to England greatly diminished. 
Hence, as compared with previous years, the consumption seemed to 
have decreased sensibly. But since 1856, there has been again a 
gradual increase in the consumption of spirits in Scotland. In 
1855, the consumption of British, foreign, and colonial spirits in 
Scotland averaged 1°89 gallon per head. In 1870 the consump- 
tion was 1°83 per head, being a reduction of only 3 per cent.; 
whilst the consumption of malt has increased from o*54 bushel 
in 1856, to o-74 bushel per head 1870, showing an increase 
of 37 per cent.; and the consumption of wine increased from 0:22 
gallon per head in 1859, to 0°30 gallon in 1869, being an increase 
of 36 per cent. Probably there is as much alcohol consumed in 
Scotland now, per head of the population, as there was before the 
passing of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. What the Forbes Mackenzie 
* Act seems really to have accomplished, is a reduction in the number 
of commititals, especially on Sundays. In the city of Edinburgh 
the number of persons taken charge of by the police for drunken- 
ness in 1852, was 6,367; in 1870 it 1,783. On Sundays, in 1852, 

* 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 67. 
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729; in 1870, 151. On Mondays, in 1852, 776; in 1870, 210. And 
this result has been accomplished, whilst the number of licences 
granted for the sale of excisable liquors was reduced only from 884 
in 1854, to 837 in 1870; a reduction in-reality only apparent, since 
the 837 of 1870 are considerably larger in capacity than the 884 in 
1854. | 

Another experiment, however, of still greater magnitude was 
attempted last Session by Mr. Bruce’s bill, which proposed to 
deal summarily with the sale of intoxicating drink. Assuming 
that the large interest connected with it, depended entirely on the 
will of the legislature, the bill provided that all existing licences 
should expire in ten years, and that at that time only a limited 
number of licences should be granted to the highest bidders, the 
number of licences being on the basis, as near as possible, of one 
licence to 1,000 of the population. How would that bill have 
operated? Had it passed into law as many as 53,000 public and 
43,000 beerhouses would have lost their licences, and with them the 
large amount of money invested in the leases and goodwill would 
have been immediately imperilled. An absolute rule, fixing the 
number of public-houses in proportion to population would be of 
impossible application, since the great thoroughfares and market 
places would always necessitate more licences than would be required 
for the residents in the district. And what of the sale to the highest 
bidder of a licence to trade? ‘The monopoly so much complained 
of at this moment would have been thereby immensely agera- 
_vated. The measure was essentially wrong in principle, and of 
almost impossible application. For the interests of temperance, I 
am by no means certain that a reduction of the number of public- 
houses is much to be desired. The fewer there are of them the 
larger they are likely to be, and the larger they are, the greater will 
be the temptation thereby afforded. On the other hand, the Per- 
missive Prohibitory Bill seems inherently faulty, in permitting a 
majority, of any district, to interfere with the wishes and comforts 
of the minority, and would, in all probability, be as moperative, for 
any good purpose, since the prohibition would only drive those who 
are intent to use such liquors to the nearest quarter where they may 
be had. It is wasting the precious time of Parlament, to press 
before the legislature measures so essentially erroneous. 

What is to be complained of in connection with this subject 
is, not so much the production and sale of the article, as the abuses 
connected with it. Why, may we ask, should public and beerhouses 
be allowed to be opened so late at night, long after the great 
majority of shops are closed, and after the streets are almost 
deserted? <A large proportion of committals for drunkenness takes 
place after that hour. Why should public-houses be allowed to 
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open on Sunday, when all other business ceases, except indeed for very 
few hours, in deference to the habits of the people? Mr. Ryland’s bill 
of last Session deserves consideration. Are the penalties connected 
with offences against the Licensed Victuallers’ Acts sufficiently 
heavy? Isdrunkenness properly repressed and stigmatised ? Why 
are drunkards, in most cases, only fined and not punished by impri- 
sonment? ‘These are matters strictly within the power of the legis- 
lature. In any effort for the enactment of police regulations 
against crime and offences contrary to public order and morals, Her 
Majesty’s Government may count upon the support of the whole 
nation, but when it endeavours to legislate in favour of a contro- 
verted policy, when it attempts to deal with the private interests 
of a large class of the community, we must not be surprised if it 
meet with opposition. For my part, after having given the most 
earnest attention to the subject, out of regard to the interest at 
stake, to the number of persons employed in the production and 
sale of intoxicating drinks, and; above all, to the interests of tem- 
perance, I am convinced that absolute freedom of trade, or the 
abolition of all licences, would be preferable to any system of 
restriction. 

One thing may be done safely—it is to wait and see the further 
operation of Sir Selwyn Ibbetson’s Act, under which the number 
of licences has already been reduced from 124,173 in 1869, to 116,759 
in 1871, and the number of beerhouses from 48,967 in 1869, to 42,607 
in 1871. Supposing the Suspensory Act passed in 1871 were further 
renewed. By the combined action of that measure and the incre- 
ment of population, the number of licences may be reduced con- 
siderably without touching existing interests. In 1870 there 
were 5°28 licences per 1,000 of the population. To maintain that 
proportion with the annual increase of the population, it would be 
necessary to increase the number of licences by 1,300 a-year. Not 
to make such increase, is equivalent to effecting a decrease to that 
extent; and certainly this method would be less objectionable than 
interfering with the licences already granted. 

The advocacy of temperance is a noble one. Its champions 
deserve our highest admiration and support. It is a holy cause. I 
know how fatal is the vice of drunkenness to the comforts of home, 
and to the peace and prosperity of families. I know how it 
destroys the brightest prospects of youth, and what moral degra- 
dation it brings on.many even of the middle and higher classes of 
life. I fully sympathise with much that is said on the economical . 
evil of so large a sum spent in drink. I would enforce all the 
entreaties of the moral reformer as he enters the homes of the work- 
ing Classes and conjures our workmen and artisans to use their 
wages to better purposes than to expend them all, or in so large 
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a proportion, on drink. But all this must be the result of private 
effort. The law is powerless when individual example and precept 
are all powerful. And let it not be conceived that temperance can 
ever be effectually promoted by merely shutting the public-houses. 
The dwelling houses of the poor must be improved. The habits of 
saving must be better inculcated. The conditions of labour must 
be improved. Education must be extended. Better facilities for 
innocent recreation must be afforded. Temperance is the fruit, not 
of one reform only, but of the combined operation of many improve- 
ments. If we differ as to the limits of Government interference in 
the sale of fermented liquors, we are at one in the great object to 
be accomplished—the promotion of temperance among the people. 
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APPENDIX, 
TABLE A. —Amownt of Capital Engaged in the Production of Fermented 
Liquors. 
| Capital Employed. 
Fixed. Floating. 
BEER— : £ £ 
Freehold and buildings, utensils and machi- 
nery, casks, Horses, Crayd, G0. v..cjeciedsecseecs i 12,400,000 iy 
Raw Materials— 
6,200,000 qrs. barley, at 36s. per qr. (Table M) ame 11,200,000 
600,000 ewts. hops , 52. per cwt. wn... eee a 3,000,000 
350,000 5, LUC AAS ete eh tent 8! Bil nusuineseuless oe 500,000 
Cost of malting 6,200,000 qrs., at 58. per quar. 
= brewing a ce ae ia 10,800,000 
Malt duty Sa seiseecwcbslar Taneeantoronisttive enero ben daventunesiemeatenees — 6,500,000 








12,400,000 32,000,000 





BritisH SPrrits— 
Freehold and buildings, utensils and machinery, 
casks, drays, horses for both distilling vl 5,200,000 ats, 
rectifying, at 42. per 100 qYrs., 1,300,000 qrs. 


Raw Material— 
1,300,000 qrs. barley and other Ss 


oy need re Reet Se fe ent th eee - ay Ee 
Charge He distilling and rectifying, wages, 

seeds, &c., 26,000,000 galls. distilled, at Ls. = 1,300,000 
per walk. GessoWes i We aaa 

SOURS CHE a faust sae te tepeoe tna taeveneeneas on causeales — 11,000,000 








5,200,000 14,400,000 





ForEIGN Sprrits, Quantity Imported— 





5,232,000 galls: rum, at the declared vaiue of ........ — 600,000 
3,937,000 ,, brandy eee ee — 1,248.000 
1,940,000 ,, other sorts ee ee — 14.7,000 
Importers’ charges and profits, 6d. per gall. ........ — 275,000 
Spirits duty Arcrstsiesicle ean pIOPararath ovaisl fete aisiaaelerviare.fis/8 gfsieieiaiehe’e hte eteleinte(ejpiatalafstal areas — 4,330,000 

er 6,600,000 


Wine, Quantity Imported— 








17,000,000 gals., at the declared value of ............ — 5,250,000 
Importers’ charges and profits, 6d. per gall. ........ — 430,000 
PWV LAY cv ctv. sisie Os eter tan en RRR a og GAL — 1,520,000 

ae 47,200,000 





Guass Botrte AND CoRK MANUFACTURE— 














Lease, fixtures, machinery, &c., of establishments 500,000 — 
Raw material and wages. .........sscsmessercsssssesareaees = 5,000,000 
Licence duties of brewers, malsters, distillers, ] | oe 
TOCHUAGTS. “Sst. ates Gacy esi cakcuss anette erties fe uy Sea 
| BE Sitail » ca rte ime Pt 18,100,000 | 65,630,000 


LL I ES TA DTN ITE CEP TET NTS EO DET MEN TEP TELNET SHAE RESET IRE SRE PES ETE TPS BS PT SPE PE SPE SOP SPREE SIDA TCT 
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Tass B.—Certificated Sales—Prices of Public Houses. 
THE METROPOLIS. 


In the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, the years already referred to in 
Dr. Levi’s paper, we sold taverns and public-houses,- of which the total 
- amount of the purchase money, exclusive of stock, was 977,386/. ros. 
This amount included— 


£ £ 
58 houses, the purchase-moneys for which were under 1,000 ~- 
35 * e from 1,000 to 2,000 
62 » ” 9» 4,000 5, 3,000 
40 ” ” 92 3,000 5, 4,000 
34 ” ” 29» 4,000 5, 5,000 
46 . = “2 io  BIOOO™ 55 1OLOOO 
10 ae % above 10,000 ,, 20,000 
i ar. 6 20,000 4) 40,000 


And this total divided into the above amount of 977,386/. 1os., makes an 
average of 3,417l. 8s. for each house. 
These houses were all within the metropolitan district. 
DANIEL CRONIN AND Sons, 
7th February, 1872. 1, Vernon Place, W.C. 


COUNTRY. 


Prices realised for lease, goodwill, and fixtures of public-houses and | 
beerhouses in the following towns during the last two years (1870 and 
1871), so far as could be ascertained :— 


Average. 
Public-houses— £ £ £ 
MEV OEDOUE oiioc ccs ghecaetstonter TOO T0'Z,690 fy e505 400 
Manchester ..........cseee — Sah EES 500 
Birminehane s).0.. ie seee: LOO 534,060," shane 500 
Draper @biy oiieccte foctecess. BOO 5, A55@Or (haan 1,200 
TON i cvchccaree where aes BOO, 5, VOOR inven 500 
CGE amc Ceara ete 180 54,2 BOO. Cas 350 
Newcastle ......vsnusiovensoricne BO yin 2a: BOOr Hansel 250 
SEE UL o's saetvavanavsgivadevadeesuncias ZibidivcygnvusedhAransaerdea 350 
Beerhouses— 
BITMMORA errreverrsos3 — iif TE 130 
MPISTOMS .. 2. ustee da rnngedians — Seed Wteisedinns 150 


Hull PEOEPEP PROP ere eee eeoererarEoEn® Pia baa, eeneoone 40 
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TasLe C.—Amount of Capital Engaged in the Distribution and Sale of 
Fermented Liquors. 


Pr reel 





Capital Employed. 
Fixed. Floating. 
Wine AND Sprrit Deaters, Borriers, &.— £ £ 
5,894 licences granted to dealers, representing 
in round numbers 6,000 warehouses, at 500. 3,000,000 a 
each for lease, fixtures, &C.  ...ccsceesesersssenees 
TO0,000 men, ab Zol. POF ANNUM i..scssererccrseseercssers = 4,000,000 





Pusiic-HovusEes— 


140,000 houses in the country, at 3000. vie 42,000,000 — 
10,000 houses in the metropolis, 1,5000. esse 15,000,000 — 
Wages of 300,000 persons employed, at gol. ....... a 12,000,000 


od 


57,000,000 | 12,000,000 
Licence duties for dealers and retailers of Pe ‘ 
= 1,200,000 


SPIPIts ANG WINE .Proisrercrescseresssserssorerssosvacsendvonsssgees 


POUR ssasacanscedtneaeuceatcs 60,000,000 | 17,200,000 





TaBLE D.—Lstimate of the Number of Persons Employed in the Liquor 





Trades. 

In theproduction Of barley.i....s:cserccrarnsoressaconersseat ee 60,000 
5 HOPS, o:sisstonsnodaaniocsteaany aieene eae 12,000 
Te maliingiand Dep We Fai cissninsducecvsaasctenparsnee eat 66,000 
» distilling and rectifying ............. CS ek ee 6,000 
»» the manufacture of cork and glass bottles ......cseeeenes 2,000 
», the bottling of beer, spirits, and wine, in engineering, iedeses 

COOPETING, GEC. acceMiwtsnnsavdapiarn cadets dso Seem eee , 
grpriblic: hoses  .,.imsacparuuai ees care kids oacnein coe ete 600,000 
846,000 
Dependants on such, about... Ba avsosaiconiine evict taaste 654,000 
Gta ncvctasscsortanenn vate 1,500,000 
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TaBLe E.—Revenue Derived from Spirits, Malt, Wine, and Licences for 
the Last Ten Years. 





Year ended 
8lst March. 


—— 





ended | Common 
31st | Brewers.* 














Wine.t 


£ 
1,145, 
1,104, 
1,137, 
15242, 
131s; 
1,407, 
1,391, 
1,469, 
1,521, 
154775 
17,5355 


Beer 


Foreign and 
Colonial Spirits.t+ 





& 
2,624, 
2,649, 
2,708, 
2,993, 
3,303, 
3,505, 
4,174, 
4,298, 
4,331, 
4,191, 
6,584, 


Beer 
Wine.* 


Dealers.* | Retailers.* 


CN ee eel te ey 


& 
ESG6L....),_.. $2,433 
’62....1 79,066 


63...) 303,367 
"64....1 352,083 
*65....] 3.977,561 
*66....1 383,837 
67...) 4395451 
68...) 391,932 
*69.:..1 395,625 
"70....1 364,836 
7 Bed OFS WW. 0) 


[000’s omitted.] 
British Spirits.* Malt.* 
£ £ 
9,242, 5,066, 
9,667, 6,177, 
9,442, 5,068, 
9,762, 6,499, 
10,191, 6,582, 
10,489, 6,802, 
£1,073, 6,904, 
10,510, 6,575, 
TO,55 1, 6,724, 
10,969, 6,484, 
11,464, 6,978, 
Tncenees. 
a 
Distillers, 6 bs 
cisainiaak Tes Baie mae 
of Stills. 
£ £ £ £ 
18,737 | 3,681 | 42,973) 536,773 
17,641 | 3,691 | 47,480) 540,062 
18,260 | 3,679 |49,210) 545,333 
17,273 | 3,660 |52,176| 564,929 
18,399 | 3,583 | 55,720! 574,432 
17,700 | -3,527 | 59,108) 590,742 
17,772 | 3,593 | 63,842] 603,556 
17,049 | 3,706 | 70,064) 621,537 
16,567 | 3,685 | 75,180] 636,534 
15,549 | 3,285 | 76,043} 537,543 
16,139 | 3,336 |83,927| 647,558 


(Hays 

8,413 

8,158 
11,428 
13,876 
17,425 
20,739 
23,796 
26,625 
26,297 
27,923 


210,360 | 101,003 
301,727 | 108,533 
340,679 | 113,574 
329,025 | 119,599 
335,074. | 126,457 
34.7,602 | 186,516 
357,760 | 145,972 
367,246 | 154,625 
376,823 | 163,640 
345,405 | 170,801 
343,439 | 103,732 


* From the “ Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue from 1856 
‘to 1869,” for the years 1860-69, and from the ‘‘ Return of Taxes and Imposts,”’ 
456 of 1870. 
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TasLe F.—Consumption per Year and Day of Fermented Liquors in the 
United Kingdom, 1870. 


England. Scotland. Treland. United Kingdom. 


Gallons} Gills | Gallons} Gills | Gallons| Gills {Gallons} Gills 
per per per per per per per per 
Year. | Day. | Year. | Day. | Year. | Day. | Year. | Day. 




















British Spirits ........ 0°90 | o'07 | 3°05] 0°26 | 1°64} 0°14 J 1°25} o'10 
Foreign and Colonial} 0°54] o'04 | 0°39] 0°03 | O'11| o’o1 | 0°46] 0°04 
Malay sogtsctincadupeting 64°00 | 5°61 | 24°00] 2°10 | 17°00} 1°49 [51°00 | 4°47 


Wie aici aeavek 0°99 | o°08 | 0°55 | o'07 | 0°49] o'04 | 0°85] 0°07 




















66°43 | 5°80 [27-99] 2°46 |19°24| 1°68 53°56 | 4°68. 

















Or, in proportion : : 
to the whole po- > | 37°78 | 3°30 [15°72 | 1°37 |10°88| o°95 |31°27| 2°74 
pulation............. f . 


Or, calculated by the same denominator, viz., the quantity of proof 
spirits, as follows :— 





England. Scotland. Treland. United Kingdom. 


Gallons | Gills {Gallons} Gills § Gallons} Gills # Gallons! Gills 
per per per per per per per per 
Year. | Day. | Year.:} Day. | Year. |. Day. [ Year. |. Day. 


— | ESS Le" 








British Spirits Bt. ; 0.90 | 0°07 ‘ f 1°64 | o114 J 1°25 | otto 
Foreign and Colonial] 0°54 | 0°04 i 0°18.) 0° 0°46 | 0°03 
NRA | adiaabiaee 5°79 | o*60 "19 | 157 | o 4°69 | o4t 
+ iol praia ich 0:29 | cros | ‘or | O16 | ovor | 0°22 | oor 


| ee ee eee 
| $$» | 


6°62 | oss 


752. | 0'63 


Or, in proportion 
to the whole po- 4°28 | 0°37 
pulation ............ 














3°78 1. 0°33 
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TABLE G.—Consumpition of Spirits and Malt in England and Wales. (From 
the Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue.) 





‘with Sale of Fermented Liquors. 


[000’s omitted from the population and quantities.] 

















A7 





Population. ene ai Per Head. Bugaele ee Per Head. 
Galls. Galls. 

BAW pwacapeure 6,061, 2,792, 0°46 28,587, 4°71 
<1 ere 6,15 1; 4,334, o'70 25,8335 4°19 
a ARR ee 652435 7,439, 1°18 20,141, 3°22 
i. ae 6,335; 7,050, yoy 26,994, 4°26 
NG Bais ac cytes. 6,825, 3,186, 0°46 28,929, 4°23 
i Saleia eee 753525 2,495, O33 21,961, 2°98 
MENA 06 erick isles 7921, 2,114, 0°26 F671 8; 3°37 
1 er CAE 4,073, 0°47 24,076, Sie Wg 

PSO eon deenscitiss 9,060, 2,556, 0°28 18,005, 1°98 
eae amd 10,323; 4,776, 0°46 25,982, 251 
gs re ae 12,105, 4,125, 0°34 20,038, 2°15 
Ee alemalee scr. 13,994, 7,434, Ons 32,063, 2°35 
| 15,9295 S167, O°51 30,986, 1°94, 
SII. eacaechetoaccest (7,983, 9,995, 0°53 34,638, 1°93 
i: SAME 20,159, 10,728, O55 3 33,693, 1°67 
SC OR Na 22,000, 17,141, O° 51 52,929, 2°40 

Average— 

V72I=9 1... 05s —_ —_ 0°62 — 3°76 
*91-1871 .... 0°46 — 2°11. 
Decrease ........ —~ — 25 per cent. — — |43 per ent. 





TABLE G contd.—Quaniities of Malt and Spirits Charged with Duty, 1830 to 1868. 













































Malt. 
[000’s omitted, from the quantities.] <eeton 
England. Scotland. Treland. United Kingdom, 
Years. Bushels| Rate Bushels| Rate | Bushels| Rate Bushels 
Bushels.} _ per of {Bushels.| per of {Bushels.| per of Bushels. | per 
Head. | Duty. Head. | Duty. Head. | Duty. Head. 
31st Dec. { 
ED ias.cacspa. 29570, | 2°26 3,926,| 1°78 12,707, | 0°37 36,205,| 1°62 
| ees 26,901,| 1°95 4,102,|} 1°74 1 1,960, | 0°25 32,962, | 1°38 
ee 36,079, |- 2°45 4,460, | 1°80 2,354, | 0°29 42,892, | 1°70 
| 36,653, | 2°33 4,397,| 1°68 [1,406,} o17 42,457,| 1°60 
30,509,| 1°82 4,353, | 1°58 1,684, | 0°17 36,546, | 1°31 
BO) - sce eds 34,423,| 1°93 4,639, | 1°61 1,682,] 0°24 40,745,| 1°48 
31st Mar 
BIO os ciseseess 30,708,| 1°63 1,631, |} 0°54 LAV Crk 33,524, | 1°20 
ere 40,715, | 2°04 BGOIS 0762 2,249,| 0°42 44,564, | 1°55 
Bs gos codetys 43,956, | 2°09 2,093, | 0°66 2,490, | 0°44 48,538, | 1°63 
"70 Pe savisstes. 45,351, 2 OF), 2,381, 0°74 2,965, 0°53 50,697, 1°65 
a 47,066, | 2°10 2,698, | 0°83 3,165, | 0°57 52,929, | 1°70 








| * And 5 per cent. additional. 
PLE ALLE AEE ANE LO EO A I INSITE LEE EAT SOL OTE IEEE TITLE OIE TCE AITO TRIES 
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TABLE G.—Quantities of Malt and Spirits Charged with Duty—Contd. 
British Spirits. 





England. Scotland. 
Years. Gallons. | Gallons Gallons. |Gallons}| 
[000’s per Rate of Duty. [000’s per Rate of Duty. 


omitted.] | Head. 














4 omitted.] | Head. 














To 31st Dec. 
































B25 ccsesssse 3,684, | 0°28 Be i: 5,982, | 2:71 | 2/4 3/4 By 
Waid 7,732, | o7s6 | 7/- 7/6 | 6,008, | 2°56 | 2/10 3/- 3/4 
Bovaweues 7,315, | 0°49 7/6 6,014, | 2°12 3/4 
| 6 Leer © 8278, | 0752]. 7/6 7/10 6,180, | -2° 33 3/4 3/8 
(eee » 9,076, | /0"54. 7/10 6,441, | 2°34 3/8 
BO cswcueces 9,322, | 0°51 7/10 1423; 1 22°48 3/8 

To 31st Mar. ; 

a 10,123, | ovs9 | 7/10 8/- | 5,687, | 1°81 | 6/- 7/10 8/- 
stead. 12,904, | 0°64 | 8/- 8/1 | 5,681, |] 1°82 | 8/— 8/1 ° 10/- 
ODP, cesses T9708 10/- 5,030, | 1°60 10/- 

Fo sieed 11,591, | 0°53 10/- 5,364, | 1°67 10/- 

| Treland. United Kingdom. 
Years. ; 
Toes — Rate of Duty. share sae 
omitted.] per Head. . omitted.] | per Head. 
'To 31st Dec. 

1805 moses 9,263, 129 «| Q/4 «8/4 8 | 18,922, 0°84 
RUE. cee 9,005, 127 | 2/10 3/- 3/4 | 22,744, | orgs 
Oe. chose ve 11,381, 1°45. 3 2/4: 24,710, 0°98 
icc 7,401, 0°90 2/4 2/8 21,859, | 0°82 
eee 7,605, o'9I 2/8 23,123, 0°83 
25 Oe aanene 7,408, 1°O7 2/8 23,8638, 0°86 

To 31st Mar. 

CS ie 6,509, 1°08 4/- 6/- 6/2 | 22,269, 0°86 
i ae 5,950, 5102 8/- 8/1 10/- | 24,485, | o-8s 
2 Sa 4,157, 0°73 10/- 20,383, 0°68 
CROSS settee 5,025, 0°90 10/- 21,981, O71 





Foreign Spirtts—Brandy and Geneva, and other sorts. 









United 


Treland. Kingdom. 


Years to England. Scotland. 
31st Se ee 
December. | Gallons. | Rate of Duty.j Gallons. | Rate of Duty. 


— 


Gallons. | Rate of Duty.J Gallons. 
































1830.....:.. 1,267, 22/6 39, 22/6 10, 22/6 1,307, 
CBD oath: 1,286, 3 41, ‘ 22, 5 1,349, 
"AD en. 3. 1,081, 22/10 36, 22/10 145 22/10 Li hity 
"AB 5500 1,020; ad AT, % a0; - LOSE, 
2550 eee 1,768, 15/ 88, 15/- ay, 15/- 1,903, 

? DO aioe 1,439, 6 48, “a 49, ¢ 1,565, 
BO xcxte 1,549, | 8/6 10/5 | 156, | 8/6 10/5 | 87, | 8/6 10/5] 1,793, 
"OS. es 2,645, 10/5 219; 10/5 169, 10/5 BuOo ds 4 
| Ueaeeepe Bacay 10/5 360, 10/5 822, 10/5 45554; 


SL ESN LLL IL ILLIA DACA LEAL ESTEE EIRENE NETS SLE ELE ET CIEL IE SEIS IEE LETTE EE AI EET 
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TABLE G.— Quantities of Malt and Spirits Charged with Duty—Contd. 
Foreign and Colonial Spirits—Rum. 
[000’s omitted from the quantities.] 























Years to England. Scotiand. Ireland. Kingdon, 

31st a Se hee Ee | ae ee ere Serta | Pee eee yee ree See S| (2 eye 
December. Gallons. | Rate of Duty.} Gallons. | Rate of Duty.| Gallons.| Rate of Duty.{ Gallons. 
1830%:..... 3,563, 9/- 137, 9/- 19, 9/- 316595 
Oats 252055 » 105, ” 26, ” 32417; 
WO ssc 2,445, 9/4 554, 9/4 12; 9/4 25513, 
A cose Aw 3 243; 9 14, » 2,169, 
DOr ion 2 Bae, 8/2 201, 4/0 166, 3/- 2,902, 
ead 3,018, x Hus, 5/2 90, 6/4 35224, 
{ae 3,481, | 8/8 10/2 | 163, | 8/3 10/2] 84, | 8/8 10/2] 3,429, 
Oo ee Baas, 10/2 203, 10/2 80, 10/2 3,698, 
7O.. atk 35469, 10/2 2.66, 10/2 ne 10/2 3,852, 





Note.—In calculating the real consumption of malt and spirits in the United 
Kingdom, several circumstances must be taken into account. Ist. Since the 
14th August, 1853, malt has been made duty free for distillery purposes, and 
the greater portion of malt made in Scotland is so used. 2nd. A considerable 
quantity of malt is exported on drawback, which in 1868-69 was 345,987 bushels. 
3rd. A considerable quantity of sugar is used by brewers, which in the year 
ended 3ist March, 1870, was 295,862 cwts.,— equivalent, at the rate of 210 lbs. 
per quarter of malt, to 1,262,351 bushels. In the earlier years scarcely any of 
these circumstances were in operation. 





Total Consumption—British, Foreign, and Colonial. 





England. Scotland. Ireland. United Kingdom. 





Gallons. | Gallons 
[000’s er 
omitted. ] ead. 


Gallons. | Gallons | Gallons. | Gallons | Gallons. | Gallons 
[000’s per [000s per [000s per } 
omitted.] | Head. § omitted.] Head. } omitted.] | Head. 


Years. 








— 





1830....| 12,503, | o-90 | 5,183, | 2°62 | 9,034, | 117 | 27,720, | 116 
3,1 02287, |1 10°83 6,160, | 2°49 | 11,429, | 1°43 | 29,876, | 1°18 
“AG, -.\ 1N,804, | 0°75 Gala 2740 7,428, | o'9t | 25,504, DOs 
°45....| 12,508, | 0°74 | 6,325, | 2°30 | 7,689, | 0°92 | 26,472, | ongs 
°50....| 18,334, | os | 7,412, | 2°57 | 7,622, | 1:10 | 28,368, | ro3 

°55....| 14,842, | 0°78 | 5,536, | 1°89 | 6,368, | 10s | 26,746, | 0°96 

°60....| 16,930, | o-8s | 5,049, | 1°65 | 4,887, | 0°83 | 26,866, | 0°93 
°65....| 17,298, | 0°82 | 5,621, | 1°79 | 4,544, | 0°80 | 27,464, | orgs 

"T0y.0| L7900, |. of 84 5,867, | 1°83 5,384, | 0°97 | 29,151, | orgs 
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Taste H.—Comparison of Consumption, 1859 and 1869. 



























England. Scotland. Ireland. 
1859. 1869. 1859. 1869. 1859. 1869. 
Galls. a Galls. Galls. Galls. Galls. Galls. 


British Spirits | 10,474,742 | 11,591,699 | 7,255,882 | 5,364,003 | 6,704,819 |5,024,976 


Foreignand 
Colonial 4,752,458 | 7,047,000 
Spirits .... 


255,712 | 689,000} 255,712} 402,000 


Malls: dessiteeesss: 39,094,653 | 45,351,518 | 1,537,876 | 2,380,545 | 2,161,520 |2,965,396 


WEG scabies: 5,400,000 | 12,645,664 675,000} 971,499} 675,000 |1,551,158 


Per Head. Per Head. Per Head. | Per Head. Per Head. | Per Head. 








ee 





























vnite Gafle \ 017 o°52 2°46 1°67 116 0°g0 
Foreignand 

Seip] O24 Pr ea et ee a ce 
. Galls. .... 
Malt—Bush. . 1°99 2°07 0°50 eu 0:36 0°53 
Wine—Galls.| 0°24 ORY 0-22 0°30 O11 ety 





Taste 1.— Number of Committals and Convictions for Drunkenness in 
England and Wales. 








Committed. Convicted. Per Cent. Convicted. 
CSV eae eee 75,859 44,394. 59 
ORS eee a i 85,472 51,861 61 
D9... PR » 789,908 56,161 62 
260). xis: aan: 88,361 ny cmes 64 
io ee =" 82,196 BA E23 65 
FOZ. sczndctauculs 94,908 63,255 67 
IO B cuoessaevaon 94,745  Gahmbs 68 
cL Rete re 100,067 68,881 68 
ABD. 4.5, ole 105,310 7254.18 72 
166: A Jingsevennts 104,368 75,189 74 
BT secon 100,357 74,288 74 
AOS hte 111,465 83,397 75 
MOD ences aM 122,310 93j638 vy | 
2 ED PS, 131,870 109,396 | 82 


SS SDSS SSS SSS ESS se SOS st 


wh 
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TaBLE K.—Number of Committals for Drunkenness within the limits 
; of the Metropolitan Police. 




















Yours. sere Population Apprehension for 
WS SU scpecsnttviges: ry ( 1,523,875 345353 
5S ee 1,551,700 32,635 
oe eee 1,599,525 29,880 
i ee 1,607,350 19,779 
5 i ene ane b> G6s.083 3 1,635,175 21,794. 
Bee ocicsey sone 1,663,000 2278 
1 ren ere 1,690,824 21 Az 
oS a eee 1,718,649 22 37 
5) Ee ache AOE a) L 1,746,474 21,269 
ee 4 ( 2,084,312 16,805 
5 gee ae | 2,117,062 15,006 
: Le ree 2,161,649 12,338 
<7. | ee eae 2,206,236 10,890 
1 ler 2,250,823 16544 
Ti ee Sa 2,295,410 ae 
a ae 2,339,997 18,705 
4 ere 2,384,584 16,874. 
TS ae eee 2,429,171 16,461 
2. eee nee J \ 2,473,758 21,024 
11594 A Rae Rene Py é 2,518,345 - 238.017 
5 ae one 2,562,932 225192 
ee ee 2,618,514 23,640 
POSES. oS 2,674,096 23,652 
aT ae Roe tee g 2,729,679 22,078 
ee r 440,583 2.785,261 SB 
2 ae 2,840,843 18,703 
oY ae a 2,896,425 20,047 
IB SE. Sencaeessuce 2,952,007 20,829 
a ee s L 3,007,590 18,779 
ne 2) c 3,063,172 18,208 
ees | | 3,118,754. 17,059 
ee oe 3,174,336 £6,442 
Sse oe 3,229,918 17,651 
aes eae 3,285,500 18,781 
ae. r 440,583 ; 3,341,082 Se 54 
(ee re 3,396,664 18,383 
sy Renee ee 3,452,246 16,941 
CS Saws 3,507,828 18,892 
CL ee ) u 3,068,410 21,056 
a 0 ee ae eee 440,583 3,618,992 21,625 





Note.—The police never interfere with persons who are drunk unless they 
are disorderly, or incapable of taking care of themselves. There is no specific 
order to this effect as regards drunken persons, but there are general orders that 
the police are not to interfere unnecessarily with any persons. 

In a case which occurred in September, 1866, a magistrate remarked: “The 
“interference of the police was uncalled for and illegal. The man charged, 
“ although drunk, was lying quietly under a door portico, and his wife standing 
“ beside him, there was therefore no ground whatever to justify any interference 
‘“ with him by the police.” 

These arrangements apply only to the metropolitan police district. There 
are no uniform instructions throughout England and Wales. 
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Taste L.—Number of Committals for Drunkenness in every County im 
England and Wales in 1860 and 1870. 









Number of 


Committals for Drunkenness. Habe Des 








1860. 1870. 












Bedfordsliiwes. i.4.teainsdemas 120 244. 0°88 T°6Y 
Berkshires Chien 384: e12 2°18 2°61 
Buckinhatieia.ccewicssmots 377 462 2°24 2°62 
Cambridgeshire ................ 133 404 0°75 2 
i eatit ie eters Scenes 3,407 Qy1I4 6°78 — 3°76 
Cornwall cnc. mentee. 789 698 2°13 —1°90 
Cumberland vy .icecetedpacsee 0 1,147 1,038 5°59 —4°91 
Dat Sccesoshipstnvstecdesaneneanets 873 1,388 2°57 3°64 
DGHON pees is ste nanpningeid 5 1,441 1,369 2°46 2°27 
DOES O Ui cscs. ceidnvesectette eevee: 361 489 1-31 2°50 
Pua PEE Perse oles osaattes coma eae 2,528 ere 4:97 4°76 
BEC ert aie cstevieaeaen inca coecie 188 380 3°46 —o'sr 
CGUCORLER” .cisunaieeerenate ise: 1,096 1,692 2-96 3719 
PEOROLOEG, fiptegeincrscsnsattsesaponven 351 505 2°83 4°04 
LS PENG ct o(0 Ie Re ae ee ey OE 233 523 1°34 eC) 
Ls ou 12040 (0) 0 Cee Eee ore Ah 78 0°68 aa 
CDH tah acyaire nnaesnet anid neaevne 1,055 1,014 1°43 —I°19 
WUBINCAR VON: foe kecttease <oosvemgerrins 24,238 49,908 9°97 19°90 
ALSicestePemcchcs cna 488 702, 2°05 2°60 
HEIR COLDS: Feycictesesncncetincs caengnnion 4.40 530 1°06 ae 
AGING OIA Mes very ccckcsdeesevaes.Aestaee 21,689 21,209 — — 
WEORTIGUE: Sissisacciecsssantoness- 491 1,497 2°82 9°67 
Ise 20) | Oe en ere eR ee 530 vat 1°21 1°64 
INOEURAMIPLON. 0, c0tsaas.% 366 635 1°60 2°60 
Northumberland ................ 1,684 2,856 490 7-38 
IN OHUIIG HEIN cn -csscancatancace 675 892 2°29 2°48 
OxtOLR pence vs cue Bea a 277 419 1°61 ace 
Rartland, secs. ee 15 35 3°68 —1°59 
ALOD .cteaetahme cane eneas 1,062 1,566 4°40 6°37 
oMerset: s...ccrsarasocuec ane > 826 719 1°85 —1°55 
Southam ptom.: \...scceumem 972 L678 2°01 2°99 
PCE MOUG 3. scons cyisitensaceg ease 3,655 45742 4°89 B53 
SLUTS aA were ume tise, 394, 487 1:16 I°3g 
BRS Vein ss. aah OSes ah cen 199 459 0°23 0°42, 
SE ee 398 644 1°09 1A. 
WV Orcs rcrslarnneseantiicouocad 2,102 2,918 3°73 4°58 
_ Westmoreland .................... 167 238 2°73 3°66 
NIGGA ORL cc oncncyt ound 224: 464 0°89 1°80 
iWioweestent.on fic ccceisssccnele: 810 837 2°63 —2°46 
MOLE Relece erm easnsh ix 8,258 1978 4°05 4°83 
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Taste L contd.i—Number of Committals for Drunkenness in the Boroughs 
of England and Wales in 1861 and 1871. 


(From the “ Judicial Statistics.’’) 





1860. 1870. 1860. 1870. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. DuruamM. 

Bedtord ice 8 ns access 31 48 Dorian’ hoes: 183 239 
Dunstable ................ _ 14 Gateshead ............00 137 484 
ABMICIOW .065..0.50000. 13 16 Hartlepool .........:-. 90 2,06 
Maidenhead ............ 22 37 South Shields. .......... 207 815 
INGWOUPY sicvccvssesse: — 46 Sunderland ............. 618 663 
BORNE .5s.5..c.eecssse. 70 154 
Windsor © «..6....05..«: 137 95 ae ae 56 ‘a 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE DEAIGOR: ccsosdettetoovences 8 17 
Buckingham Bae 16 13 Giecsenke 
Chee eee ‘ is BBEISEOM oa siees-cccones 587 1,042 

CaMBRIDGESHIRE. Hereford ........ Rone: 164 212 
Cambridge....;......... ‘| 38 68 een a ee 15 Pe 
Bale Of TGLY.. «......:500s. 74 Bey 
WY ASDECN.. 5. csse csp scsers- — 42, HERTFORD. 

Guucnima. Ee nes enn ee a 26 
Birkenhead ............ 918 386 acca capa 7 Sanaa 35 
COSGEE. ce iecniscccscanns 225 380 HUNTINGDON. 

Congleton ................ 80 44. Huntingdon............ AA 98 
Macclesfield ............ 85 ¥27 K 
Stockport:...........0.0.+: 554 403 ENT. 
Ra Ne eee 25 326 
CornWaLL. eee ee vaodis ‘e = I 
Bodmin... 4 — WSN ies casos entcaeses 32 30 
Falmouth «1... 22 30 IDGWOR ccdescakee econ: | 144, 167 
La ICE Cs a eee — 26 (ee ee 28 AS 
eg easier 12 3 Folkestone .........000+ — 14 
Pane saga so seceer des ee : : Gravesend .........00 290 164 
<a PVCs cosa vente or edeevee — 20 
tae aes veesesssnenanee z 61 | Maidstone wc... 30 43 
BE VOS 2 3-.0<02s Teacecoat 7 Margate... 37 36 
MPI cdc inion AQ 82 Ramsgate Mas eee 14, 44 
CUMBERLAND. ROCIESEOR jo. sificcstennses 158 61 
Carlisle ........c..ccc00000 237 162 Tenterden................. 6 6 
DEREY. Sandwich ee ate 10 1 
Chesterfield.............. 49 BIO Tunbridge Wells .... 26 7 
Derby ScqpedLcCOnOEaDHOE HAG. 204: 320 — LANCASTER. 
G0880P 1... sesseesseen ar 41 PARSUIEOEE! acicyntanso te decas sxe 195 642 
DEVON. DISC DUPI... cesecsc0. 08 1,198 966 
Barnstaple ee 3) 19 30 TB OLEOW cass doansdtetiseesces 833 941 
10 EGS eee eae 18 20 Lancaster... 141 50 
Devonport... 45 gt EAVOOMPOOL ccc ancacre: 10,963" | 21,01 
7 Sa a ae 65 34. Manchester ............ 2,329 | 11,083 
Plymouth eth aa 396 352 Oldinaii, 2,21. -cnacanee 353 517 
Southampton se ae 10 4 IPP OSbON v.cucsdonorer ene 825 719 
PP PGCLEOD, Si ccchdocenseeess 27 21 Boch dale vie.<cessGec! 287 790 
Torrington eR 1 16 DAMhOPGs eee eta ierss 609 1,611 
Motaeey casein. 4 7 Southport... — 87 
Stalybridge ............ 259 351 
Dorset. 
Hiaallford) ss pl oro alee elias ale rad = 
Dorchester ............. 48 19 ee capi estes 473 
eC] Cee Die Renee 52 25 LEICESTER. 
Weymouth. ............. 117, 69 Leicester) stivseasvssees 264: 348 
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TasLe L.—Commitials for Drunkenness in the Boroughs of England 
and Wales—Contd. 





1860. 1870. 1860. 1870. 
LINCOLN. STAFFORD— Contd. 
BORROW “cthissscaieess: 124 44. | Wolverhampton ....| 487 478 
TUM OI. }..chcc. PM Be.d-. 156 190 diaron 
UFFOLK. 

Grantham..............-- 19 20 Esewich 119 
Stamford .....A%s....00. 68 62 J cittee cs ane Se ia t3 

MIDDLESEX. Suffolk, West. ........ 101 I 84. 
Metropolis .......... 21,340 | 20,813 SLC DTREY) os foc. -2 dite eot2 11 q 
CHES ORR eine viaes 349 396 ae hier 

MonMovruH. Godalming ............. 5 9 
Monmouth ............ 40 62 Guildford ...............- 43 108. 
Newport 4...cs054-! 190 A412 Sussex, Easr. 

NoRFOLK. riGNbon F256 .cctc 92 196 
King’s Lynn............ 30 Doge, EB Bastings §.....:..0.. 5A 44. 
Nomwach! 5:.08k...3.. 167 Fifer BEL OVO cnb07its vate dese 6 II 
Great Yarmouth...) 137 rae 1 Rye Siiktodaw on. 5 9 

NoRTHAMPTON. Sussex, WEST. 

Peterborough BOS) 8 Bg RPONGEL 68. osccstosana 8 we 
Daventry Liaw... 19 II Chichester\............... 10 38. 
Northampton ........ 135 161 WaARWIok. 
‘NoRTHUMBERLAND. Birmingham ve ieieleisieres'« 1,256 2,244. 
Berwick! hdecncke=: 62 81 Coventry wc 256 105 
Neweastle'........::...... 782 1,626 Leamington ..:......... 56 71 
Tynemouth ............ 5470 390 Stratford See. eaket ae 30 14 
Tyne River ee bed ‘A I Warwick few arwisle vis veleiale aiek| 5 8 5 4 
Noire mar. ba alae 
Newark ..léucticisssel.. 39 13 OMA ....-s-seeeseeeen 90 143 
Nottingham ............ 198 177 WILTs. 
Onbees SaliSUry Aico... sc0ves 129 65 
Banbury. ....s0s.....3.. 25 33 WoROESTER. 
(G2). eee Ree ee ‘ 8 Bewdley  s.:....ccssve0 1 
San eee 6 
SALOP. POLUWICH woeseeeeseeeees 13 20 
Bridenorth. ............ 50 26 Kidderminster ........ 69 65 
TDWI OW Gochisectcwtses ts 39 60 Worcester... 306 169 
Oswestry occ _ 66 — | | Yor«, Hast Ripine.| - 
Shrewsbury ....:........ 299 129 Beverley | .....css0000- 58 16 
SoMERSET. Hull sousopuosoqbectooogsacbS 880 794. 
Bat )..i:.bustites.. 184 223 | YoRK, Wusr Ripine. 
Bridgewater ............ 3 38 BSvahOre fes.sseseaasvecs 136 591 
CHa .....8....08 twos 3 4 | Dewsbury’......sni...... — 256 

an ee ag Ses ee 107 152 
Mh dicks tone. ee “8 ClATAK 3.3.50. eeseees? 170 133 
Noe perh lgnis.n.. 39 <6 Huddersfield............ 881 619 
eetionth aes... 300 pee WiC Oko g. 08,0026 bdbatewes2 926 1,940: 
Ryde a Pontefract...:..i..0:.. 9 46 

er ree OO UG IEG DOGE A] ——— Ri on oe ane 19 : 
Romsey ...secesssesseeeee ets P 19 
Soi aeihion React! uh i A22 Sheffield ..s.ss.... 921 1,260 
WW dichisiter wae... 36 yi Wakefield ................ 165 224 

__STAFFORD. | York, N. Ripine. 
Dictitteld: ¢ keNitin: 31 106 } Middlesbrough........ 269 615 
Newcastle-under- Michimond), «scsi 12 

Li 227 B13 Il 

VINO sr tiiddpeme Scarborough ............ 79 gas 


Weattall (A cicccscanes 141 160) 6 MOONE i ictocben tb ass vee] B25 292 | 
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TABLE L.—Committals for Drunkenness in the Boroughs of England 
and Wales—Oontd. 
































| 1860. 1870. 1860. 1870. 
ANGLESEY. Frnt. 
Beawmaris..... cera: — — SPO sears coh 8 = 
sees: 9 th GLAMORGAN. 
ae dt es Candifte: wis sl ae S368 472, 
DICE Caen Cee ee 60 172 
CARMARTHEN. 
Cee casthan ot ok 92 38 SWANSOB: Fadcucbler ane 281 307 
CARNARVON. PEMBROKE. 
Iwtheli.... 3.0.80 13 40 Haverd on. ..seascsscheh , 27 34 
Demi eh © cacao: 263 2.85 WOM Aececdas 22 27 
TasLeE L contd.—Drunkenness in the Army. 
England. Scotland. Treland. United Kingdom. 
Per cnt. yp SSn ee ere ces Per cnt. 
cnn 0°78 0:97 2°57 0°32 
oe 0:91 1°30 1°85 eT 
FOE nea 0-71 2°05 2°10 1°25 
BO cdinsseactsc ' 0°59 1:01 1°95 1°04, 
0 | 0°42 0°82 1°20 0°66 
Cee 0°35 0°38 0-77 0°49 
POM ial se wie 1:08 O27 1°33 Lie 
1 Gee eee 1°21 0°81 1°98 0°82, 
Zit) ear 0°49 0°13 0°69 0°53 
PM a cscecines 0°53 0°56 an OnGd 0°61 
NERO ena 0°74 0°34 0°84) O75 
AGN as taco: 0°96 0°22 0°43 Onng 
Bee ease sitewe- 1°24, 0°22 0°61 Ay 
CA ae 1°30 0°77 0°54 1°09 
ICAP cdi cncse-d 1°83 0°68 . 0°50 1°44 
GBF eccseee: 2°86 1°39 0°66 2.2.4 
BOR e seeds 3°06 2°13 0°94, 24 
OTE acech tna 2°81 1°33 111 228 
26B¥ oa ccscseces 3°12 0-43 1:60 2°64, 
LS cee eone 1°45 0°28 0°63 he) 





* In these years, soldiers who formerly were summarily convicted, and 
sentenced to short periods of imprisonment in regimental cells by their com- 
manding officer for drunkenness, were then tried by court martial and sentenced 
to imprisonment in a military prison; thus causing a considerable augmentation 
in the number of committals for that offence. The decrease in 1869 is accounted 
for by the alteration in the articles of war of that year, which make this crime 
punishable by fine, except in cases of habitual and aggravated drunkenness, when 
punishment by imprisonment is awarded in addition to fine. 
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TasieE L contd.—Number of Committals for Drunkenness. 


Lancashire— Per 1,000. 

EAVGr POO ra scraper etree rer neeertes 47°56 

DM dm chester: .isi.seiscccesevcoonste cs SURE rence Sees 32° 7s 
Yorkshire— ; 

TIOGA tee sa asda as Wvosthasoundt cot tvemsanctent iets 9°36 

BB PAOLEOMGe ive ss disacst nde soe ied onnsteveausieac setae 5°56 
Northumberland— 

UN GW OR BINO sco soenrocs eed oe dtaps> adesasetoasbolvi sniossnes i Fe 

POU aS NTNU A rays ct cei tetas Sat tast vanes RED en aes 23°14 
Capitals— 

Ha 2Ve (011 ee ORAL A Nn ee ee BaF 

Ein berg (2 its., wecetecctesemee iene Odors enaieconcnests 9°09 

TGA a ccdicesenctitsaderai ein sartae take oaeetacie apatite, Shine OLS, 
England amd Walle. '.s..cossscorisseastiecteoes.os oSnis 5°81 
Pvobaitd: *... j.nccgex tacsvan tanta tee rather sees ete aam 52°O 


TasLeE M.—Average Price of Barley. 


Per Imperial 


Quarter. 

sds 
BSG aa. cndeen ga beestnc aed hanna arena ee 36 3 
5 i Remain Drie SE rg ihe ces 3S, NR Ree Se s6. x 
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I.— Introduction. 


In my two former papers on this subject, which are published in 
the Journal of the Statistical Society,* I reviewed briefly the past 
history of the prisons of the oldest and most important province of 
- India, and brought the narrative down to the close of 1864: 

* In the statement which I am now about to submit to the 
Society, it is my intention to present an equally condensed view of 
the department which was under my charge to the close of 1869, 
the latest period for which the returns are in my possession. 

I resigned my office towards the end of 1870, having held it for 
exactly fifteen years. During this lengthened period there were from 
fifty to sixty prisons under my control, and in them were contained a 
daily average of nearly 20,000 prisoners. They represented the 
criminal classes of some forty millions of people, speaking a dozen 
different dialects, and ranging between the most cultivated of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in India, and aboriginal savages, nearly as low in 
the scale of civilisation as any wild, uncultivated people known to 
ethnologists. 

The extent and variety of the experience thus acquired entitles me, 
I believe, to speak with some degree of authority as to the general 
principles which should govern the management of prisoners, and 
as to the system of discipline best fitted to secure the immediate 
object as well as the end of imprisonment, viz., the punishment of 
crime, and the protection of society. 


* Vol. xxv, pp. 175—218; vol. xxx, pp. 21—57. 
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Two opposite theories of imprisonment have been discussed, and 
carried into effect. The one, that a prison should be rendered a 
terror to evil doers by the infliction of as much pain as can be 
inflicted without injury to health, or risk to life: the other, a 
craduated system of punishment, from which the direct infliction of 
physical pain as a cardinal condition of correction is eliminated, and 
the prisoner is allowed to work his way to freedom and mitigation 
of sentence, by mere good conduct in gaol. 

In the one system, the moral improvement of the prisoner is 
either altogether ignored, or subordinated so entirely to the object 
of rendering his prison life burdensome, as to be practically lost sight 
of. This plan had many, and still has some earnest advocates, but, 
in my humble judgment, it is founded upon an erroneous view of 
human nature, and this, in my belief, has caused its failure where- 
ever it has been rigorously enforced. 

Solitary confinement, deprivation of all sources of enjoyment, 
prolonged enforced silence, and their gloomy. accompaniments, aim- 
less, dispiriting and exhausting tasks, have produced their natural 
results in wrecking both body andmind. Iam not aware that they 
have exercised the smallest influence on the criminal classes in 
diminishing crime, and the reason seems to me to be simple and 
obvious. Pain is a sensation, and has no immediate connection 
with a moral sentiment. Pain, again, is confined to the individual, 
and can scarcely be realised by other persons, even in its active 
manifestations. The mental and bodily torture of long-continued 
confinement, unrelieved by a ray of the sunshine of humanity, is 
never seen by the outer world, and even if witnessed by others 
whom it is intended to deter, would have no active terrors, for it is 
altogether a passive state. 

« In fact, if this theory be carried to its strictly logical conclusions, 
the prisoner should be deprived of food, rest, warmth, light, and all 
the other conditions necessary to the maintenance of life, to the 
extent that just falls short of immediate and obvious injury to 
health, and risk to life. 

In Norfolk Island the system of severity in its most repulsive 
form succeeded in converting rational beings into unreasoning 
fiends, and failed so entirely to deter from the commission of the 
most appalling crimes, as to lead to its abandonment as a scandal 
and a reproach to humanity itself. 

The other system to which I have referred is more rational and 
humane; but it errs, I think, in tampering with judicial sentences, 
and does not sufficiently provide for the reformation of the criminal, 
and his restoration to society a wiser and a better man. 

It may be, and has been argued that the State in assuming the 
control of an offender is not bound to undertake the duty of 
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becoming his moral preceptor; and that if it incurred this responsi-. _ 
bility, it should, as some philanthropists of our own time and 
country imagine, undertake the cure of vices of all sorts, those 
which are beyond the pale of the penal laws, as well as those which, 
for the protection of society, it punishes. 

There is, however, an essential difference in the two cases. The 
criminal has, by the act for which he has been tried and convicted, 
forfeited his liberty, and with it all the rights and privileges .of 
citizenship. The State has per-force become his guardian during the 
period of his compulsory removal from society, and is bound to 
discharge the trust in the manner most beneficial to him, and to the 
society to which he is to be restored on the completion of his 
sentence. 

The vices of the free man, on the other hand, could not be 
controlled by the State without a dangerous interference with the 
personal liberty which is the birthright of every subject of the 
British Crown. Hence, all attempts to make men sober and 
women virtuous by Acts of Parliament, are strongly and properly 
resisted, so long as private vices are not a source of danger to the 
commonwealth. ) 

I will endeavour to show in my concluding remarks, how the 
conversion of prisons into schools of industry, steers a sound and 
safe middle course between the two extremes of the systems to 
which I have referred ; how it fulfils the immediate object as well 
as the end of imprisonment; and how it may annually relieve the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom of nearly a million of the money 
now extracted from the pockets of the public, without diminishing 
the strictness and severity of the punishment which is justly inflicted 
for all breaches of the criminal law. 

For convenience of record and reference I shall arrange this, my 
concluding paper, in the order adopted in my former papers, illus- 
trating those of my remarks which are susceptible of that mode of 
treatment, by the statistics of the prisons under my charge. I must 
again claim your indulgence, im limine, for the unavoidable imper- 
fection of treatment which the limits of time and space enforces 
To condense the facts and figures relating to the criminals of forty 
millions of people into the space of an hour would be no easy task, 
even if I possessed the power of compressing my giant in the jar of 
the magician immortalised in “* The Thousand and One Nights.” 


IT.—Castes and Classes of Criminals in Lower Bengal. 


Hor some years I was constantly baffled in attempts to determine 
the exact castes of prisoners in different parts of Bengal, from the 
difference of nomenclature used in designating the same castes in 
different parts of the country. It seemed to me to be desirable, when 
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I issued instructions with a view to resolve this difficulty, to 
ascertain how far a direct relation between castes and crimes 
could be traced, a matter of interest and importance to the legis- 
lature in dealing with the hereditary practice of crime as a calling. 

It was by the institution of special inquiry in this direction that 
Thuggee and Dacoity, or gang robbery, were successfully dealt with ; 
and I was of opinion that cattle stealing, cattle poisoning, the crime 
of arson at certain seasons and in certain districts, river piracy, 
secret poisoning, the mutilation of children for immoral purposes, 
domestic slavery, and possibly other crimes equally systematically 
pursued, might be so investigated as to make their detection and 
prevention more certain, and regulate the discipline in gaol of such 
offenders with some regard to their reformation. 

Accordingly, in December, 1867, I brought the matter to the 
notice of the officers in charge of the prisons, and after asking for a 
list of the names of castes and sects, with the exact signification of 
each, I added: ‘It would be extremely interesting also, if you could 
‘“‘ furnish me with a sketch of the chief crimes of your district, and 
“ of the classes by whom they are committed. Your experience as a 
** judicial officer will doubtless afford you the materials for such 
** a sketch.” ; 

“‘ There is little information extant in a connected form on the 
“ subject, and yet a knowledge of the criminal classes is very neces- 
*‘ sary to guide us in so framing our system of prison discipline as 
‘** to make it deterrent, and, if possible, reformatory. The approach- 
“ing establishment of central gaols, or, as they ought to be called, 
“* convict prisons, invests this subject with a peculiar interest at the 
** present time, as in those prisons a far more rigorous and graduated 
“system of discipline can be carried out than is practicable in 
‘* zillah jails (district prisons). 
© The reports of the late Sir William Sleeman on Thuggee and 

“* Dacoity are not only full of interest, but have been of the greatest 
‘* service in dealing with those crimes. 

“Those of the Punjab are also extremely valuable. I know of 
““no good reason why Bengal, the oldest and by far the most 
‘* valuable province of India, should be behind the younger provinces 
“in affording a knowledge of its criminal population, and I hope 
“with your aid to assist in removing the reproach that at present 
“attaches to us in this important branch of judicial knowledge.” 

_ In reply I received and printed a large amount of information, 
some of it exact and valuable, and a great deal of little, if any, 
value,—yet I did not deem it advisable to suppress any portion of 
it, as every portion afforded a landmark for future research. The 
whole question of caste is now in a transition state in India. Near 
the great centres of government and of education its influence has 
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been much weakened, and throughout the country it is very 
gradually losing the semi-sacred character of its original institution, 
and becoming, to some extent, an indication of the occupation rather 
than of the social status of an individual. It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that among the great body of the people it has yet lost 
its hold, or that it can be safely disregarded in legislative enact- 
ments or executive measures. Since the transfer of the government 
of India from the East India Company to the Crown, there are 
indications of too great impatience and of unwise haste in attempting 
to forge the whole population into one harmonious homogeneous 
mass, and of civilising them according to western standards—if 
there be such a thing as a standard of civilization in existence. If 
it be considered impolitic to attempt to legislate in so advanced a 
country as England, too far in advance of public opinion, it is stili 
more so in a country where an eclipse is still considered to be the 
effort of a monster to swallow the moon; and to drive away the 
dragon whole populations turn out with pot and pan, sackbut and 
psaltery, and every instrument of harmonious and discordant sounds, 
to frighten him from his prey : where only a few days since, the natives 
of the district believed that wise men had come from the west to 
prevent the falling of the sun, and set fire to the grass to consume 
the monster that was devouring it: and where even now, in many 
places, a Hindu will throw away his food and go hungry to bed if 
the shadow of a crow flits across the cookmg pot in which his rice 
is boiling. It is an entire mistake to suppose that there is no such 
thing as a public opinion in India. The truth is that we have not 
yet learnt clearly how to get at it, and are only awoke from our 
dream of security by a Wahabee conspiracy, or a Kooka revolt, or 
some less forcible, but not less significant objection to an unpopular 
and ill-judged tax. 

In the gaols of Bengal the privileges of caste are respected in 
general, but no false plea of caste is permitted to interfere with 
punishment. With care, tact, and such knowledge of the people 
committed to his charge as every officer in charge of a prison ought 
to possess, no general feeling of dissatisfaction is likely to arise or 
to be created. But, from the jealousy with which all proceedings 
within the prisons are watched by the outside population, and the 
rapidity with which intelligence regarding them is spread, it is 
evident that extreme care must continue to be observed in the 
matter. Yet, itis well known that imprisonment, with its forced 
associations, is always attended with loss of caste, which, however,. 
is readily restored by the performance of slight penances on release. 

Among the most interesting of the reports submitted to me was 
one from the magistrate of Gya, which I reproduce, as it not only 
contains some curious information, but shows how, by a little 
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attention and intelligent study of the matter, much hight might be 
thrown upon the subject throughout the country. 

Mr. Merrington stated that of the Hindu castes the Dosadhs, 
the Gallas, the Domes, the Rujwars and the Bhunyas, were the 
people from whom the criminal classes in his district were generally 
recruited. Gyais an important town of Behar, containing several 
sacred shrines to which pilgrims resort from all parts of India. 


«The Domes (basket-makers) are the petty thieves—as a rule, basket weaving 
and pilfermg seeming to require some common quality. The Dome steals a handful 
of sweetmeats when no one is looking; he robs little girls of their ornaments and 
toys; he knocks money out of the hands of children, and runs off with it. Some- 
times he takes part in burglaries, and such offences where more courage is required, 
but he is a petty thief by. rights. 

“The Gwalla (cow-keeper) as a rule, confines himself to stealing cattle. This 
is a natural consequence of the temptations to which his profession subjects him. 
His caste is respectable. Cattle thefts are the most common of the offences against 
property in the district. 

“The Dosadh (village watchman) is a thief and a robber essentially. He isa 
chowkeedar generally. In former ages the Dosadhs were nothing but robbers. The 
villagers would pay one of their number to protect them against the rest; the 
custom was handed down, and the village chowkeedar is always a Dosadh in these 
parts. His position makes him the most mischievous ill-doer in the district. He 
knows where a rich villager keeps his money, and he gets other chowkeeders or 
regular thieves to steal it by burglary or dacoity. He knows all the weaknesses of 
the thana, and enjoys the confidence of his Ilakhadar, for whom he gets up false 
cases against refractory tenants, and gives false evidence in civil and criminal cases, 
and aids, with the imperial prestige of his government badge, at the division of crops 
and lining of boundaries. He abets the Gwallas in stealing cattle, and takes money 
from the owner to recover them, and gets up nearly all the dacoities that occur. 
So long as the chowkeedaree law remains in its present anomalous state, where the 
landholder appoints the chowkeedar, and not the district magistrate, so long will 
these Dosadh chowkeedars remain what they are—an invaluable means to the 
Dakhadar of turning Act X and the Penal Code to his own account, and an unmiti- 
gated curse to the villagers of the district. If, as alleged, the gaols about the 
country are stocked with the wrong men, these Dosadh chowkeedars may be fairly 
assumed to be the root of the evil. 

“The Rujwars (cultivators, formerly hunters), are a jungle people by rights, 
and belong properly to the territories of certain zemindars whose estates hug the 
great jungles to the south of the district, or are comprised in them. They work as 
coolies for the ryots of these estates, and the zemindar assigns them occasionally 
small patches of jungle land for themselves. They find employment for some months 
of the year, but during the idle months their necessities drive them into the plains, 
where they turn robbers, and dacoits, and burglars. There can be little doubt that 
the zemindar’s servants and petty landholders connive at their depredations, while 
there can be no doubt they are abetted by the chowkeedars. Like the Indians of 
the prairies, they are a restless people, and their numbers are not on the increase, I 
believe, as the jungle lands are growing absorbed from year to year. 

“The Bhunyas, again, are a jungle race. ‘They have settled down generally as 

ryot coolies in the plains, accommodating themselves wisely to circumstances, and 
’ they flourish at their peaceful oecupation. Many of them, however, lurk about the 
jungles that sheath the Trunk Road, as it were, in its downward course. They join 
with the Gwallas of those parts, and rob travellers on the different roads. Other- 
wise the Bhunya is generally a burglar and a thief when the opportunity offers 


itself, though, unlike the Rujwar, he is not in the habit so much of seeking his 
Opportunities. | . 
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“These, then, are the classes of men in the district, whom their want of caste 
and the extraordinary temptations of their position render peculiarly liable to crime. 

* Occasionally the district is visited by professionals from other districts—from 
Goruckpore—mostly Nuts or gipsies, who are petty thieves, Cheynes or cut-purses 
—men who carry small knives sharp as razors in their mouths, and frequent the 
bazaars, where, with wonderful instinct, they feel out the nooks on a ryot’s person, 
where he has tucked the corner of his ewmmerbund in which his money is tied up, 
and then with a neatness still more wonderful the Cheyne snicks off the bit of cloth 
with his knife and disappears with the rupees. 

‘Then there are the Sindhyas and Burryars, professional burglars, who mine into 
a Jenana, coming up through the floor like a stage ghost, and with less noise. They 
will file off and open the bangles and nose rings and earrings of the sleeping women 
without awaking them, and then disappear as they came. ‘These people are only 
known by common report. Naturally they select the houses of rich people for their 
operations; and such people would rather die than have a police search in their 
houses, so that cases of the kind never come to the thana. The ordinary burglar, 
the Dosadh or Bhunya, posts his confederate sentinels, and then picks a hole in the 
mud wall of a house with his stmdmurry. When the hole is sufficiently large to 
push a boy through, or to get through himself, he carefully inserts a ghurra or a 
stick through the hole. Ifthe ghurra is not immediately smashed by a blow from 
the inside—for it sometimes happens that the inmate is alarmed, and stands on 
guard near the hole inside with a big stick or a sword waiting for the burglar’s 
head to appear—he sees that the coast is safe, and proceeds to effect an entrance. 
But all this is very clumsy compared with the admirable devices of the professional, 
who has artful machinery to suit all exigencies, and will cut a hole into a tent, and 
step over the sleeping watch dog without alarming the animal. He carries a sharp 
knife, works naked, and oils his body, so that he is never taken. 

“The other crimes committed in the district are those merely that are incidental 
to human nature, restrained by caste, in a bucolic and agricultural population. But 
it is evident that, as caste influence is on the decline, the tendency to crime is on 
the increase. The deep-sighted wisdom that appealed toa native’s vanity not to 
commit crime, instead of appealing to his conscience, in a country where the executive 
must always be comparatively weak, left each caste incapable of committing certain 
crimes, so that a native’s pride of caste or zezu¢ was at stake if he committed them. 
But all that is changed now ; or, being changed, and as the caste of the native is 
disappearing, he is not being provided the more with a conscience. 

* As a result of my two years’ experience in this district, I note very strongly the 
increasing tendency to indiscriminate crime in all classes, so that we may con- 
fidently await the time when a reasonably high pitch of civilisation will be reached, 
and a Rajpoot will have as much right to commit indiscriminate crime as any 
easteless Bhunya or Rujwar, while he will always have an equal inclination, ceteris 
paribus.” 


The crime of the country again is a good deal influenced by 
locality, as cattle stealing in border districts, where the property is 
easily removed and concealed. 

It is instructive to find, on tracing them throughout the country, 
how the same castes, whatever difference of name'they bear, are 
most prone to the commission of the same classes of crime. 

Again, it is strange to discover that belief in witchcraft, and the 
existence of witch-finders, are a source of crime in the Hast at the 
present time. 

Among the Coles, an aboriginal race in the south-west of Bengal, 
each village is supposed to have a tutelar divinity, generally an 
evil spirit, to whom is assigned all the sickness, epidemics, deaths, 
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and misfortunes which occur in the village. To this spirit certain 
lands are assigned, and the produce of those lands is used in 
propitiatory sacrifices. The existence of this superstition is said 
to be a frequent cause of murder and extortion, in the following 
manner. The Coles believe in the powers of divination of ‘‘ witch- 
“ finders,’’ who are usually consulted when anything untoward occurs 
in a village. This witch-finder, who often lives at a distance, 
performs certain absurd ceremonials, and pretends through them to 
discover who in the village has caused the anger of the tutelar 
deity. The person denounced is generally called upon to pay 
handsomely for the evil caused, and usually does so, but if he 
refuses he is frequently murdered: and whether he pays or not, if 
the misfortune does not cease, he is driven from the village, if no 
worse fate overtakes him. All this is done in the most entire faith, 
faith as absolute as that with which witch-hunting was pursued by 
the puritans of Scotland and of America. Such a state is difficult 
to deal with by penal laws, and is only to be eradicated by an 
advance in civilisation. 

If time permitted, I could extract many more points of interest 
from my returns: sufficient has, however, I think, been said to show 
how useful such an inquiry is, and how necessary a knowledge of 
the criminal classes is in India, with a view t6 the detection, proper 
punishment, and prevention of crime. 


IIL.— Prisoners Committed to Gaol from 1865-69, and their Disposal. 
Tables I—III. 


In the years mentioned, 357,000 persons were committed to 
prison, of whom about 113,000 were sentenced for less than one 
year, and the others to sentences gradually increasing in duration, 
culminating in imprisonment for life, to which some 3,000 persons 
were sentenced, of whom 258 were women. All the sentences here 
referred to were of rigorous imprisonment, or of imprisonment with 
hard labour. The whole number thus sentenced was, in round 
numbers, 151,000, or less than one-half of the persons brought to 
trial. 

Those sentenced to simple imprisonment, or a compulsory state 
of idleness, amounted to 26,000. I regard this as a very serious 
matter. ‘The prisons of Lower Bengal are so constructed as to 
admit of no real or effective classification. Imprisonment without 
Jabour implies that the crimes committed are chiefly those which are 
~ known to English law as misdemeanours. <A very large number are 
probably first offenders. When locked up at night they must be 
associated with the hardened and habitual criminals of the country. 
It is sufficient to state the fact to show how thoroughly vicious 
and demoralising such a system must be, and how impossible it is 
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that such prisons should not be, as I firmly believe they are, training 
schools of vice and crime. ‘These non-labouring prisoners are 
lodged, fed, clothed, and cared for at the cost of the State, and are 
a thorough incubus to the prison system of Bengal. To most 
natives of India from the classes which supply the inmates of gaols, 
mere locking up in insecure places of confinement, with corrupt 
guards, plenty of plain wholesome food, protective clothing, and the 
luxury of idleness, solaced by immoral associations, is no punishment 
whatever. J myself entertain very little doubt, from revelations 
made to me by prisoners and by some of the prison officers who 
paid attention to the subject, that the gaols are really responsible for 
a large amount of crime, the detection, trial, and punishment of 
which cost considerably more than would be required to build 
proper prisons. It is in truth the most questionable of all economies 
to expend large sums in police and judicial establishments for the 
detection and trial of offenders, and to fail to provide proper means 
of punishing them after conviction. It would be better to let all 
minor offences go unpunished, or to inflict such mild penalties as 
would not render a resort to the gaol necessary, than to send simple 
misdemeanants to a school from which it is a moral impossibility 
that they can emerge uncontaminated. 

The case of the men, bad as it is, is not so bad as that of the 
women, for in the female wards of the prisons there is no separation 
between the tried and the untried, the innocent and the guilty—the 
woman who steals a handful of rice, and she who murders her 
husband. Iam glad to see that this state has forcibly attracted the 
attention of the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and trust 
that the remedy, often suggested and urged, heretofore in vain, will 
at last be supplied. Not that it escaped the notice of his prede- 
cessors, as | know—but, the effective control of even the sanctioned 
expenditure of his own province was not really in the hands of 
the local chief, from a singularly injudicious and unwise system 
of centralisation, which has been changed by the present Viceroy 
of India. ; 

Among the circumstances connected with this topic was a 
sudden and unexplained rise, in 1869, in the number of non-labouring 
sentences after the removal of the charge of the gaols from the 
executive control of the magistracy. From an annual average of 
4,700 such sentences, including the exceptional year of the Orissa 
famine, it rose to 7,405. The matter was first noticed by the 
Commissioner of Dacca, and was placed on record in my report for 
1869. 

The Indian penal code unfortunately allows of sentences of 
simple imprisonment from a few days up to 14 years—an unmixed » 
evil, as I shall show when speaking of prison labour. 

VOL. XXXV. PART I. F 
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Sentences of death in the five years were carried out in 211 
instances: of those executed 20 were women. 

In 1869 T collected exact information for the first time on this 
subject, and it exhibits a strange picture of a strange: state of 
society. In that year 50 men and 4 women were hanged, all for 
murder. Thirty-five of the cases were reported: of these 19 were 
Hindus, 15 Mahommedans, and 1 a Sonthal. 6 murdered children 
to steal their ornaments; 4 murdered their wives, one in anger 
caused by omission in the performance of some domestic duty, and 
three under suspicion of infidelity ; 2 murdered their brothers in fits 
of jealousy on account of women; 1 poisoned another for no dis- 
ecoverable reason; 1 murdered the supposed paramour of his wife ; 
a killed his aunt in a dispute about family property; 1 killed his 
mother-in-law for interfering with him in an assault on his wife— 
cause jealousy ; 1 murdered his cousin with the intention of possessing 
his wife; 1 killed another because he prevented his committing a 

theft. The remainder were not accounted for. Itis, I venture to think, 
a creditable fact that in the large population and among the varied 
races of the Lower Provinces, some of them veritable savages, the 
vast majority without education, and great numbers without much 
regard for human life, there should only be an annual average of 
40 persons, or in the proportion of about 1 to each million of popu- 
lation, put to death by the action of the criminal law. 

The civil prisoners amounted to about 10,000 in the five years. 
‘They were chiefly petty debtors and opium and salt smugglers. 
‘The law deals gently with them, they are a source of no trouble to 
the prison authorities, and they are confined in separate compart- 
ments of the prison. 

The 24 State prisoners were chiefly Wahabees, a sect of Mahom- 
medan fanatics, of whom so much has been heard lately. 

Table No: II shows the releases from all causes except death and 
escape. ; | 

The acquittals after trial by the criminal courts amounted in 
the five years to 129,000, against nearly 180,000 convictions. ‘This 
is a very large proportion, but as it is due to judicial causes which 
are not contained in the gaol records, | am unable to explain it. 
The chief fact of interest connected with it is the large amount of 
sickness and mortality among prisoners under trial, of whom in 
some years more than 60 per 1,000 die. On the matter being made 

_ known to the Government, every effort was made to bring them 
to trial as rapidly as possible, with good effect in diminishing this 
wate. 

The greatest blot in the prison system of Bengal is, however, 

ain the treatment of prisoners under trial. In all civilised countries 
mot under despotic rule, it is admitted that a person suspected of 
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crime should be regarded as innocent until his guilt is established 
by trial in a properly constituted court. 

His detention in prison should subject him to no further restraint 
than is absolutely necessary for his safe custody. He should be 
afforded every facility for conducting his defence, and should 
be brought into’ personal contact with nothing that can degrade 
him. 

If this is true of European countries, it apples with increased 
force to India, where, from influences of caste, the prejudices of 
centuries, and customs which it is unwise and impolitic to disregard, 
the imprisonment of an innocent man is attended with an amount 
of shock to his feelings, which we cannot fully realize, even if we 
can form any true conception of them. very man loses caste 
by the mere fact of imprisonment, but to subject a respectable 
Hindu, in addition, to forced contact with what is vile and 
abominable in his estimation, so long as he is untried, is, im my 
opinion, not to be defended on any ground of policy or reason. It 
is a mistake to suppose that contact with Huropean civilisation has 
deadened the feelings of any native of India in matters relating. to 
his personal dignity, or that caste has lost its hold on the great body 
of the people. The task of governing India is one of no ordinary 
difficulty, and needs an amount of tact, of knowledge of native 
customs and feelings, and a study of even native prejudices, such as 
characterised the servants of the grand old corporation which has 
passed into history, but which do not seem to be possessed in the 
same degree by their successors. 

_ We have an able and energetic legislature, but 1 am one of those 
who think that we are driving the coach too fast, and putting too 
much pressure on the safety valve. 

The prison house is one of the tender points of English rule, 
for the outside public sympathise with its inmates In a very unmis- 
takable manner, when any attempt is made to introduce measures 
that are opposed to native feeling. 

When the brass drinking vessels of the Hindus were taken away 
by my predecessor, the population of a great and important city 
rose, and would have destroyed the gaol, but for the tact and 
promptitude of a calm and wise judge, who set aside the order until 
the Government could be communicated with, and on whose pledged 
word the people had thorough reliance. 

Jeremy Bentham long ago pointed out that the caste of a 
Hindu should be carefully guarded, at least so long as he was 
untried, and Lord Macaulay’s Committee, to which I made reference 
in my first paper, took a similar view of the matter, and made 
Specific suggestions as to the means which should be provided by the 
State, from motives of policy as well as of humanity, to render the 

F2 
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detention of all persons charged with crime as little hurtful as 
possible. 

The matter has slipped out of sight; more than thirty years 
have elapsed, and nothing has yet been done. <A few figures from 
my records will show how much preventable injury is thus inflicted. 

The daily average number of prisoners under trial has ranged. 
from 1,200 to about 2,000. The death-rate among them during the 
first years of my incumbency averaged 10 per cent., and it subse- 
quently fell to about 60 per 1,000, Now it is somewhat less, but 
must still be in excess of the death-rate of the population at large ; 
a fact which cannot, however, be exactly determined before a census 
is taken. There is no doubt, however, of the fact that in the five years 
to the consideration of which this paper is devoted, 129,000 persons 
were acquitted of the crimes charged against them, and must, 
therefore, be regarded as innocent. 

The under-trial wards of most‘of the gaols of Bengal are occa- 
sionally lable to dangerous overcrowding. -Many of the persons 
accused and confined are insufficiently clad, and those who are 
really innocent are invariably in a state of agitation and alarm very 
injurious to health. 

In a country where the judicial bench is, for the most part, 
occupied by imperfectly trained magistrates and judges; where 
native testimony is, as a rule, unreliable; and where the law of 
evidence is imperfectly understood,—the risk of condemnation 
which an innocent man runs is very great indeed. In the greater 
number of sentences for short periods there is no appeal to a higher 
tribunal: hence the matter cannot be too strongly and earnestly 
urged. I have reason to believe that the chief sickness and mor- 
tality is, in these circumstances, among the innocent. 

The real remedy is that suggested by Lord Macaulay’s Com- 
mittee; and I am of opinion that the places of detention for pri- 
soners under trial should be separated from the gaols, and be placed 
in the vicinity of the courts, which in some places are at long 
distances from the prisons. Much of the marching to and fro and 
public exposure of the prisoners, would thus be avoided. 

If India were properly represented in the Imperial Parliament, | 
and the enlightened public opinion of England could be brought to 
bear upon this and similar evils, remedies would, I am satisfied, be 
promptly applied, and grievances be removed which are now unre- 
. dressed, simply because they cannot find expression. 

This is not the place to pursue this matter further, or to show 
that the Parliament which sits with closed doors in Westminster is 
fast becoming an anachronism for the control of the Government 
of a great empire. No one can deprecate more strongly than I do 
the bringing of India within the influence of party politics in Eng- 
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land; yet, when a measure of such obvious justice and policy as 
that which I now advocate can be delayed for forty years, it is 
evident that some change of procedure is required in dealing with 
Indian questions. 

There is no doubt in my mind that there is, at the present time, 
a feeling of unquiet and unrest abroad in India that cannot safely be 
disregarded; and that every measure which would tend to allay this 
feeling should be adopted from motives of policy, if from no higher 
motive. 

There are other curious and interesting matters contained 
in my records which I should have liked to have submitted to you, 
had time permitted. I cannot, however, refrain from mentioning 
one of them. In 1869 the returns submitted to me, and which I 
had every reason to believe were correct, showed that the imprison- 
ment of 45,319 males, and 2,777 females—in all 48,096 persons— 
deprived 74,590 children of their personal care and protection ; that 
58,896 wives were left without the protection of their husbands ; 
and that 2,489 wives parted with their husbands for life. 

Let those who think that tortures of body and mind should be 
added to imprisonment, in the vain hope of making prisons a terror 
to evil-doers, reflect upon the enormous amount of human misery 
which these few figures represent, and ask themselves if any mere 
infliction of physical pain can possibly add to the deterrent influence 
of such a disruption of social ties. What becomes of this great body 
of women and children, I know not; but it is to the eternal credit 
of the people of Bengal that they are not allowed to starve, and that 
few, if any, of the children are driven to the commission of crime 
from the loss of their natural protectors, for the whole number of 
children admitted during the year referred to was 43. Can we say 
as much of our own country, with all its boasted civilisation and 
advancement ! 

Table No. IIT exhibits the religious sects to which the persons 
committed to prison belonged. Of these, in whole numbers, 
215,000 were Hindus, 128,000 were Mahommedan, nearly 18,000 
were aboriginal and border tribes, and between 5,000 and 6,000 
were Christians. 

There is no room to give you the details of castes, sects, and 
nationalities represented by these figures ; nor is it possible even to 
speculate upon their proportion to the general population of each 
of the denominations. Their real value will, however, be seen 
when a census of the population has been taken, and no pains 
ought, I think, to be spared to collect all such particulars in as 
great detail as possible. It is impossible to tell what light they 
may hereafter throw upon numberless circumstances connected 
with the state of native society of which at present we know little 
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or nothing, and in what way they may guide legislation in wise 
and useful channels. , } 


TV.—Classification of Prisoners. 


There is but one cellular prison in Lower Bengal, the Huropean 
penitentiary at Hazareebaugh. This is well built, and leaves 
nothing to desire in the way of separation. There is no other 
gaol in the presidency in which classification of prisoners is 
possible, except to a partial but most beneficial extent in the 
Caleutta gaol. 

In 1856, when I had carefully examined nearly every gaol in 
my jurisdiction, I reported to the Government that they combined 
the largest amount of insecurity with the smallest amount of 
fitness for their special purpose, and that most of them included 
nearly every defect of construction and arrangement that could be 
contained within their walls. Indeed, some of them were even 
without walls, a frail bamboo fence, decayed from age and exposure, 
being the only barrier between the prisoners and the outer world. 

The male and female wards in more than one of those prisons 
afforded every facility for the enactment of the ancient comedy 
of Pyramus and Thishe, and doubtless it was enacted. 

The majority of those prisons were in the same state when I 
resigned my office in 1870. 

In many of the gaols the wards and yards were separated by 
inner partition walls, and each enclosure contained its well, cook- 
room, and work shed. In these enclosures the wells were little 
better than cesspools; the arrangements for work were so insuffi- 
cient that the prisoners had to be taken outside; and the whole 
arrangement interfered so seriously with ventilation that it had to 
be put an end to on sanitary grounds. 

The walls were removed, the wells were filled up, the enclosures 
were turfed or metalled, and the prisoners were merely separated 
in large groups by night. 

The principle of classification adopted was that of crime, as 
laid down in the Indian Penal Code. To the outer world, and to 
those who have not made a special study of this subject, there is a 
look of symmetry and sense about this arrangement, which at 
once recommends it to the imagination. This is not, however, the 
only prison arrangement that is fanciful and speculative. . It will 
not bear close scrutiny.- 


In addition to the unavoidable and necessary demoralization of — 


association in the hours of ease and idleness—so vividly depicted 
by Mirabeau from his Bicétre experience—the congregation of 
members of the same brotherhood of crime is, in reality, the very 
worst that could have been devised. It neutralises punishment, 
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and renders reformation more hopeless than ever. The thieves 
compare notes and plan new schemes of depredation with increased 
knowledge. The gang robbers boast of their exploits, and excite 
their less criminal brethren to similar deeds of daring and plunder. 
Crime, in fact, is organised with the skill that characterises its. 
adepts. It is also based on a want of knowledge of native manners. 
and customs; for the cattle stealer or lifter loathes the cattle ~ 
skinner with all the scorn of an Asiatic nature, and will no more 
fraternise with him in gacl that he would in his village; and so on 
of many other classes of crime. If they must be associated, it 
would be better to mix them up so as to secure the separation of 
the same classes of offenders. 

Those again who, according to our Hnglish notions,.are the most 
serious offenders, viz., those who commit crimes against the person, 
are in reality the least depraved, and many of their offences are 
due to the peculiar state of native society, and not to any such 
moral turpitude as stamp the Tropmans and similar miscreants of 
Europe. . 

This is even the case with those who commit murder as a pro- 
fession and treat it as a fine art—the Thugs. 

This is no fanciful picture, but is painted from much personal 
observation, and from statements made to me by prisoners in dif-- 
ferent gaols, and in different parts of the country. 

That the prisons of Lower Bengal are, therefore, training schools: 
of vice and crime, I entertain no doubt whatever. 

About the worst of them all was the female prison at Russa, of 
which the immorality, as revealed by prisoners to the late superin- 
tendent, Dr. Fawcus, was simply revolting. 

The only classification that is of real use as a measure of 
morality or discipline is that of individual separation, which is more 
necessary in the east than it is.in the west, for reasons which you 
can readily divine. I know that this is doubted by some high. 
authorities in India—so much so that it was at one time contemplated. 
to strike out of the penal code all that related to offences against 
nature. I could tell you, were it worth while, why it was retained.. 

I constantly represented and urged this matter. The local 
government was willing to amend it, but to carry out the changes: 
required an expenditure of funds which the local authorities had no 
means of obtaining. I should not now have dwelt upon the point 
had the withholding of funds been based on financial grounds. 
But the late Government of India, in a dispatch to the Seeretary off 
State in England, and still more emphatically in a note on the gaols: 
of India drawn up in the Home Department, attempted to show 
that the separate system, as a system, was not suited for India.. 
The grave want of knowledge of the subject exhibited by both the 
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dispatch and the note, has thrown back the question to the ante- 
Macaulay period of Indian government. One of the greatest draw- 
backs to progress and good government in that country is the 
constant change of men and measures, over whom and which there 
is no enlightened public opinion to exercise the control, which even 
the best-intentioned authorities require. 

If it be judged by its intentions, I believe that the world has 
never seen a government more honestly desirous of the welfare of 
those committed to its care than is the government of India. But 
the day is, I venture to think, fast passing away for the mild 
paternal despotism which has heretofore been regarded as the model 
for British rule in India. We are too apt to forget that the natives 
of India are, by nature, among the most intelligent of mankind ; 
that the leading men among them are advancing at a somewhat 
rapid pace in knowledge and acquiring sound views of State policy ; 
that the evils of misdirected legislation are magnified among the 
superstitious, uninformed, and easily influenced masses of the 
people, and that a public opinion is in course of formation at the 
seats of government which it is unwise and impolitic to disregard, 
and for which it would be prudent and proper to find timely ex- 
pression in the Councils of the State. India is not yet ripe for 
representative institutions, but she is quite ready for the admission 
of her best men to a larger share in the government than they at 
present possess, and to the exercise of some control over the 
invariably well-intentioned, but not always wisely-directed des- 
potism by which she is at present managed. 

Be that as it may, had there been any public discussion of the 
question, | doubt: much if the erroneous views of the Government of 
India would have passed unchallenged. 

To place the prisons of Bengal on the footing required by our. 
present knowledge of the subject, needs the reconstruction of most 
of them. All convict prisons or central gaols should be entirely on 
the separate system, and proper means of separating prisoners 
should be provided in all district prisons. Adequate establishments 
to work them efficiently should be given to all. 

The central gaols now in course of construction in Bengal fall 
very far short of these requirements, and I regard them as a waste 
of public money. In them association is the rule, separation the 
exception. 

The motives which lead men to commit crimes are so various 
and obscure, and the degree of moral turpitude of those engaged in the 
same class of offences is so different as to render it impossible to 
reduce them to a fixed standard, or to gauge them with any approach 
to accuracy. 

Hence, if reformation, with improvement of the individual, is to 
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be a condition of any system of prison discipline, and the gaol is to 
be regarded as, in some sense, a hospital for the treatment of moral 
diseases, individuality is the sole means of treatment that is likely 
to be attended with cure. 

A physician would never think of prescribing the same remedy, 
in the same doses, for a hundred patients of different sexes, ages, 
temperaments, idiosyncracies, occupations, and the multitude of 
collateral conditions that influence individuals, merely because they 
suffered from a disease bearing the same name. This would rightly 
be considered and denounced as quackery. 

As little should the State physician group his patients in masses, 
and prescribe their treatment with a uniformity that can never be 
attended with success in the regulation of human disorders. 

Crime is one of the most contagious of those disorders, and to 
concentrate the poison in the highest degree, is surely not the safest 
means of diminishing its virulence or checking its spread. 

It may seem to you that I am wasting both time and argument in 
killing dead men, so complete is the conviction of the civilised world 
regarding the necessity for the separation of prisoners; but it is not 
so when the contrary doctrine is preached, and the contrary practice 
is followed by a powerful and despotic Government, exercising and, 
in this matter, misusing its power in the name of Kngland. 


V.—Labour and Employment of Convicts. 


In the paper published in the twenty-fifth volume of the Journal 
of the Society, I mentioned the principles on which the labour of 
the convicts of Lower Bengal were regulated, and stated the 
economical results obtained up to 1859-60. The figures representing 
the net earnings of the convicts were taken from a Government 
return not prepared in my office. In Table No. IX, appended to 
this statement, I have taken the figures from my own reports, as the 
most correct record, inasmuch as they were obtained from the 
returns submitted monthly to me, and only accepted after the 
strictest scrutiny to test their accuracy. 

My views on the subject of the economical, disciplinary, and 
reformatory influence of remunerative, as compared with unre- 
munerative prison labour, have been strengthened by my subsequent 
experience. ‘They were accepted by the Government of Bengal to 
the time of my departure from India, and although some objection 
was taken to them by the Government of India during the vice- 
royalty of Lord Lawrence, the industrial system continued in full 
force to the end of 1870, the period at which my responsibility 
ceased. 

The chief ground of opposition to it was, that in my strictly 
industrial system, punishment was alleged to be sacrificed to profit, 
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and the judicial object of imprisonment to be lost sight of, viz., to 
render a prisoner an object of as much pain as could be inflicted 
without injury to health. It was assumed that labour which did 
not cause violent physical exertion was not hard labour in the sense 
required by the criminal law, and that all occupations which 
interested convicts were out of place in the dreary melancholy 
gloom that ought alone to characterise a place of punishment. 
The arguments of Lord Macaulay’s Committee were revived, and a 
return to the plan of tread-wheels, cranks, and similar weary ways 
of causing physical exhaustion, were recommended. 

The fact was ignored that the Government of India, to which the 
report of that’ Committee was addressed, did not fully accept its 
views. The first paragraph of its reply stated that,in the then 
existing state of information on the subject, ““more than a con- 
‘‘ ditional assent cannot be given to the views of the Committee. 
‘“‘ very reform of prison discipline is almost of necessity attended 
“ at its outset with extraordinary expense. To exchange the common 
‘‘ herding of prisoners of all descriptions for careful classification— 
‘“ to substitute a strict and useful industry for idleness, or for a light 
“and ill-directed labour—to provide that the life which is irksome 
“should not also be unhealthy, and that the congregation of the 
“‘ vicious should not be a school of vice, are all objects, for the first 
‘“‘ approach to which buildings must be erected, machinery formed, 
‘‘ and establishments and checks upon establishments contrived, and 
‘‘ in the perfect attainment and maintenance of which great disap- 

‘‘ pointment has, after every effort and expense, in many coantries’ 

‘ensued. In no country is it likely that greater difficulty will be 
“experienced than in this [India]. In the mere locality of the 
prison, that which is healthy one season may become a pest-house 
“ by a blast of fever or cholera in the next. In its form, the close 
“ vard, which is not unwholesome in England, would be a sink of 
“ malaria in India. . For food, for labour, and for consort, there are 
“ habits and an inveteracy of prejudice and of feeling bearing upon 
‘‘ health, such as not elsewhere to be encountered ; and, superadded 
“to all this, is the absence of fitting instruments for control and 
““ management, while itis upon a perfect tact and judgment, -and an 
“ unwearying zeal, that the success of every scheme of discipline has 
** been found to depend.” 

The principle of solitary confinement, and of the “ wearisome 

“ application for at least some certain and considerable portion of 
“ the term of each sentence of labour to machinery,” were, however, — 
assented to tentatively ; and estimates were called for for the erec- 
dient of ‘one general penitentiary, with all its suitable appurte- 

*‘nances, and for the improvement of the anale of district gaols 

** connected with this central building.”’ 
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Ranges of cells were accordingly erected in Calcutta and at 
Deegah, and a tread-mill and cranks were provided, but the latter 
were speedily abandoned; and in 1843 a circular order was issued 
by the Government of Bengal, which was then administered by the 
Governor-General of India, in which the industrial system was 
clearly and definitively sanctioned. In this order officers in charge 
of gaols were directed to bear in mind—1st, that the labour imposed. 
be apportioned in fixed tasks, and be sufficiently severe to keep the 
prisoners actively employed throughout the day, with necessary 
intervals for rest and meals; 2nd, that the labour be remunerative 
—that is, when the labour of each prisoner employed in it gives a 
profit equal to or greater than the entire cost to the State of such 
prisoner ; and, 8rd, that it should not be repugnant to the castes and 
religious customs of the prisoners. 

In this state I found the question in 1855. The industrial 
pursuits were conducted on no fixed principles; the exaction of task 
work was imperfectly attained, if attained at all; the prisoners 
engaged in manufactures rarely, if ever, repaid the cost of their 
maintenance; and the whole system demanded reconstruction and 
arrangement. Jor the failure, however, the Government was nearly, 
if not quite, as much to blame as the prison department. Although 
the pernicious and paralysing doctrine of unmeaning economy was 
not then insisted upon with the utter disregard of efficiency that 
characterised it in later years, the means and appliances for the 
successful establishment of remunerative prison industry were not 
supplied. 

The largest sum realised from the industry of the prisons was 
9,516/. in 1854-55; but I ascertained that a considerable proportion 
of even this amount was not really a net profit, from the erroneous 
system on which the balance sheet was constructed. 

T issued stringent orders that all labour should cease which was 
neither penal nor profitable; but, although my constant attention was 
directed to the matter, Iam free to confess that, in the majority of the 
prisons of Lower Bengal, but little was really accomplished. I was 
unwilling to recommend any expenditure that could be avoided for 
gaols which it was simply impossible to convert into prisons without 
reconstruction; and I hoped against hope that central or convict 
prisons would be established in which a thorough and rational 
system of prison discipline could be enforced, such as I embodied in 
the Bengal Gaol Code of 1864. These prisons were at last 
sanctioned, and three of them were in course of construction when 
I left India, but, as I have stated already, I consider their plan to — 
be extremely defective. Fortunately, the enclosure secured is such 
as will admit hereafter of their radical defects being remedied when 
the determination of the true principles of construction of convict 
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‘prisons is taken out of the hands of the Public Works Department, 
and the most false of all systems of economy is abandoned—that 
which fails to provide suitable buildings and instruments for 
the proper punishment of crime, and thus renders nugatory the 
immense sums of money expended in police and judicial establish- 
ments for the detection, trial, and sentencing of all classes of 
offenders. 3 

Bad as were the buildings, and inefficient as was the agency 
employed in the executive management of the gaols, so long as 
they were entrusted to an overworked magistracy, of whom few 
were fit for, and fewer still willing to take any trouble in the 
performance of an uncongenial duty, some little approach to 
order was established, and as much success was attained as could 
reasonably be expected in such unpromising circumstances. 

The industrial occupations were varied as much as could be 
accomplished in the extremely varying local circumstances of the 
different gaols, and some of the most glaring defects of the previous 
system of neglect and carelessness were removed. 

In one gaol only was the industrial system carried out in its 
integrity, the great prison of Alipore; but the incurably defective 
construction of this place of punishment rendered its management 
a task of extreme difficulty, needing the exercise of the greatest 
tact and judgment, and of incessant vigilance on the part of the 
officer to whom its immediate management was entrusted. 

The presidency gaol of Calcutta had, in the hands of the sheriff, 
and under the nominal supervision of the judges, been so entirely 
mismanaged for many years; and the house of correction adjoining 
it had been so neglected by the chief magistrates of the city, as to 
have become a scandal and a reproach when they were placed under 
my supervision in 1864. 

They were entirely remodelled, and, under the able and 
energetic control of a medical officer, the criminals of the capital 
of British- India were subjected to a more severe and wholesome 
discipline than had previously been known. 

The European penitentiary at Hazareebaugh, in which were 
confined all Europeans, Americans, Africans, and Hurasians 
sentenced to penal servitude, was the only prison in the whole of my 
jurisdiction that was properly constructed. The buildings were, 
‘however, not entirely finished when I left India, and the number of 
_ prisoners then confined was too small to admit of the introduction 
of any well-organised system of prison industry. 

From this brief review, it will be seen that the industrial system 
was worked under every disadvantage in Lower Bengal, and yet 
the economical results were such as to show that with properly con- 
structed gaols, efficient establishments, and sufficient funds to work 
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them, the prisons of that province could have been rendered entirely 
self-supporting, without any diminution of such severity of discipline: 
as can properly be resorted to. 

The productive industry of the gaols above referred to, netted 
the following sums :— 


£ £& 
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Thus in the fifteen years of my incumbency a net sum of 513,0109/.. 
was earned by the proportion of prisoners sentenced to labour who 
were employed in industrial pursuits. 

If the time and space allowed permitted, I could show that in 
some of the gaols each prisoner engaged in industrial occupations 
earned more than he cost; that in them the task-work exacted was 
fully equal to that performed by a free labourer of the same class ; 
that there was no foundation for the surmise that punishment was 
sacrificed to profit; that the labour performed was really hard: 
labour in the sense intended by the law, inasmuch as at the close of 
each day’s work, it was attended with as much physical exhaustion 
as was consistent with the maintenance of health; and that so far 
as it was possible to ascertain its results, many, if not most of the 
skilled workmen trained in those prisons, obtained employment 
and were earning an honest livelihood on the completion of their 
sentences. 

It was not my intention to have noticed the economical objec- 
tions raised in India to the employment of convicts in remunerative 
industry, for those objections had nearly ceased to be urged, and 
were never of sufficient cogency to need serious consideration ; but 
the recent action of the National Trades’ Congress at Norwich renders 
it desirable to say a few words on the subject, in its more general 
application. The opinions of the working classes require and deserve 
to be treated with respectful consideration when seriously urged, 
and stated without an appeal to passions and prejudices which 
render discussion impossible. 

I read with regret, but without surprise, the resolution passed 
at Norwich by the National Trades Congress, because I believe it to. 


* This was for the eight months from May to December, 1866; after which 
all calculations were for the calendar year. 
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be based on an economic fallacy. The resolution was to the 
following effect :— 

-“ That this congress views with serious apprehension the unfair 
‘“‘ competition which the introduction of convict labour has created 
‘“‘in the public market, and is of opinion that the disposal of such 
“Jabour should be confined entirely to the charitable institutions 

‘‘ of the country.” 

Reference was made to the ruin of the cocoa-nut matting trade, by 
prison authorities going into the market and series the other 
manufacturers. It was stated that this tended to increase pauperism 
and even crime. The speaker did not, however, object to the prison 
authorities supplying charitable institutions, the army and navy, 
and public bodies generally, at cheaper rates than those of the open 
market, because it would be better for the tax-payers, for the working 
men, and for the fair employer in the open market. 

Economic science has not yet attained a sufficient degree of 
exactness for its dicta to be received with unquestioned confidence, 
particularly by any class whose immediate interests are affected by 
the operation of an economic law. Until elementary economics are 
taught in all our schools, and such principles as are already accepted 
by the masters and exponents of the science are much more widely 
known than they are at present, it is unreasonable to expect that 
any other interest than self interest will govern the actions of any 
class of the community, and particularly of the artisan class, who 
are quite right to watch with the most jealous. care all interference 
with trade by the State. 

T am one of those who think strongly that Governments should 
interfere as little as possible with private enterprise; that such 
interference is mischievous, not only in checking the development 
of the ability employed in, and the increase in the productive. 
resources of a country, but that it generally results in the provision 
of an inferior article‘at a higher cost than would be obtained by a 
fair resort-to the open market. If the resolution is aimed. merely 
at the wnfawness of the prison authorities in wnder-selling the free 
manufacturers, I cordially concur in it, and, were I possessed of the 
necessary authority, would at once prohibit its continuance. 

I may mention a case in point which occurred in Bengal. 
During the sepoy revolt and the field operations rendered necessary 
for its suppression, an urgent call was made for the rapid pro- 
_ duction of a larger amount of cloth for tents to shelter the European 
soldiers, than the market could supply. In obedience to this call, 
I at once suppressed every other manufacture in those gaols in 
which there were skilled weavers, and soon turned out some 
thousand. yards of the cloth required. It was woven strictly 
according to the pattern supplied, and the price affixed to it’ was the 
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market value of the kind of cloth of similar quality. It was rejected 
by a Government committee as not up to standard, and I was then 
asked to sell it at a rate below the cost of production, on patriotic 
grounds, when other arguments failed to convince me of the cor- 
rectness of such a proceeding. I declined to do so, and sold it in 
the open market at a higher price than that at which it had been 
tendered to.the Government. I was afterwards informed that this 
same cloth was purchased in the market, and passed by the com- 
mittee which had previously rejected it; and that it cost the State 
much more than it would have done had it been at once taken, as it 
ought to have been, when tendered. 

In a similar manner, and with a like want of sense, constant 
efforts are made by the Public Works Department in India to 
undervalue convict labour, in order to show a better balance sheet 
of work executed. JI was unable to resist this measure, and it has 
certainly not tended to increase my respect for State interference in 
economic questions. 

If the Norwich resolution, however, is directed. against the 
employment of convicts in productive works generally, on the ground 
of their interference with trade, ] am sorry to be unable to agree 
with it. The State is not a free agent in the matter. <A large body 
of men and women are forced upon it whom it must maintain at the 
expense of the tax-payers. If in idleness or in unremunerative 
occupations, it is at the cost of the whole community, with the 
additional disadvantage of letting loose the criminals to prey upon 
that community, certainly no better, possibly much worse, than they 
were when first convicted; for prison associations could not, in such 
circumstances, be charged with mending either the morals or the 
manners of the black sheep of society. 

Tam quite willing, however, to accept the Norwich resolution as 
it stands, for if the training of convicts in the arts and handicrafts 
needed for the service of the State be restricted to the supply of the 
wants of the army and navy alone, it would occupy far more men 
and women than the prisons contain; ‘and would teach all of them 
the means of acquiring an honest livelihood on release. | 

But, would it not raise up a host of objectors of another class, 
the contractors of supplies of all kinds, boots, shoes, clothing, and 
the thousand other necessaries of the soldier and the sailor? and, 
indeed, in its ultimate results it would, although by a more indirect 
process, affect the labour market quite as much as the direct pro- — 
ceeding objected to at Norwich. 

I myself, as a prison officer of some experience, have no great 
affection for mat-making as a branch of prison industry that is 
likely to be productive of much good in the way of reformation. 
Its only advantage is that it is quickly and easily learnt, and is, 
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therefore, suited for the employment of short term convicts, and of 
those. not possessed of sufficient intelligence to acquire a knowledge 
of a handicraft needing greater skill, industry, and perseverance. 
It would surely not be difficult in the prisons of the United Kingdom 
to find less objectionable and equally remunerative means of occupy- 
ing the time of the class referred to, for it is more than doubtful 
if a knowledge of mat-making can be turned to any useful end 
by the majority of released convicts. Moreover, it is just one of 
those occupations in which the blind can acquire considerable skill, 
and they are about the only class in whose favour I should feel 
disposed to set aside even free trade itself, for surely there are none 
more requiring and deserving of the sympathy and protection of 
society than those deprived of the light of heaven. 

In any case, there should be no under-selling or unfairness of 
any kind in dealing with prison products, for this is a violation of 
an economic law of as much importance as that which should 
regulate prison labour itself. 

I am quite certain that the artisans of England, from whose 
ranks have sprung some of the greatest benefactors of mankind— 
men who have assisted as much as even her statesmen, her soldiers, 
and her sailors, in raising her to her present position among 
nations—are far too generous in their instincts, from any mere 
motive of self-interest, to deny to any body of their fellow citizens 
the means of emancipating themselves from the soul and body 
destroying influence of crime, and its attendant misery and degrada- 
tion. If it can be shown, and I think it can be shown, that the 
best means of reclaiming criminals is to inculcate in them habits of 
order, and to teach them a knowledge of such arts as will enable 
them to enlist under the banner of industry, and to fight the good 
fight of honest labour, instead of becoming freebooters under the 
black banner of crime or the red rag of Communism, who can 
doubt that the great hearts of the industrial classes will ultimately 
welcome their return to their ranks, with the feeling that greeted 
the reception of the Prodigal Son in one of the most beautiful 
parables of cur Christian Faith. 

To the progress of that public opinion which is slow and un- 
perceived in its immediate march, but which is invariably so true 
and just in its final action, may safely be left the decision of this 
great question. It is neither prudent nor politic among a free 
people, to be too far in advance of public opinion, or to force 
“measures upon the acceptance of the nation until they are prepared 
to receive them. ‘The more closely, calmly, and widely this question 
is discussed and considered, the more certain I am of its speedy and 
correct solution. 

It is, [ think, much to be regretted that the present unsatisfac- 
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tory state of the convict-labour question is due, in some measure, 
to the unwise action of the criminal law in England as well as in 
India. 

The Indian penal code is said, by eminent jurists to be in 
advance of the statutes relating to crime at home, but, in this par- 
ticular, it is certainly quite as defective. 

The obvious intention of the legislature in adding labour to 
criminal sentences is not only to increase the severity of those 
sentences, but to mark its sense of the greater moral turpitude of 
the crime. 

A simple misdemeanour, or an offence of any kind that is sup- 
posed to inflict a shght injury on society, is visited with a short term 
of simple imprisonment, or imprisonment without labour. 

To all offences supposed to be attended with greater injury to 
society, and which are associated with a lower moral standard, is 
added a provision of labour. Thus, prison labour is at once 
associated in the public mind with an element of degradation, which 
is not only injurious, but founded on false principles. 

If the motives which impel men to the commission of crimes 
could be gauged with precision, and the infinite and obscure com- 
binations of human actions that inflict injury on society could be 
calculated with any approach to mathematical accuracy, a scale of 
punishment might possibly be framed that would fit closely each 
criminal act. 

But, as such precision in legislation is impracticable, and, if 
practicable, would be of doubtful efficacy, it is a matter of concern 
to all interested in gaol reform to see that the law itself does not 
oppose any obstacles to the prevention of crime, in its manner of 
dealing with it in judicial sentences. 

J am certain, therefore, that all who have been closely engaged 
in the management of criminals will concur with me in considering 
that every provision of the law which tends to degrade labour, and 
to add to the severity of punishment by aimless tasks, and the mere 
exercise of unreasoning muscular power, is an unmixed evil. 

It is needless for me, in the capital of the most industrious 
nation of modern times, and in a Society which is devoted to the 
discussion of questions of which the basis is, for the most part, 
human industry in one or other of its infinite forms, to enlarge upon 
the dignity of labour. Itis one of the purest blessings conferred 
upon man by the Creator, and the one which, in its rational exercise, 
lifts him high np above all other created beings—on a level, in fact, 
to which no Darwinian principle of “‘ natural selection ’’ can ever raise 
them. To attach a sense of degradation to it, in our penal system, 
seems to me, therefore, to be an error of principle. It is peculiarly 
so in relation to the criminal classes, because by far the greater 
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number of crimes against property, and no mean proportion of 
crimes against the person, originate in the idleness which is the 
fruitful parent of both vice and crime. 

The natural corrective of this idleness is industry. By the 
inculcation of habits of honest industry, is the thief who will not 
work, or the man who wishes to grow rich at the expense of others 
without any sustained exertion of his own, most likely to be re- 
claimed. Once he realises the true dignity of labour, and that as a 
mere matter of economy it pays better to earn his bread honestly 
than to pick pockets, or to break into houses, the less likely he will 
be to relapse into crime. 

It is likewise an error of practice as applied to imprisonment, of 
which, as wisely remarked by Mr. Ayrton a few months since in the 
Society of Arts, it should be an alleviation or mitigation, and not 
an aggravation. But, so long as the error is committed by the law, 
it is scarcely possible for those charged with the a 
of prisons to remove its evil mfluences. 

They cannot set aside the intention of the law, nor is it desirable 
that they should be armed with any such authority. The less, in 
fact, officers in charge of prisons are allowed to tamper with judicial 
sentences, and the more i they carry out those sentences, the 
better. 

The imposition, then, of labour as part of a judicial sentence, 
intended distinctly as a punishment, and as an aggravation of the 
severity of imprisonment, should be removed ee the criminal 
statutes; and all sentences of imprisonment for criminal offences 
should of necessity carry with them the condition of labour. 

This labour. should not be a senseless picking of oakum, or 
turning the handle of a crank, but be some form of industry suited 
to the age, sex, state of health, and other conditions of the sentenced 
offender. It should in all cases and in all circumstances, be so 
carried out as to tend to the moral and material amendment of the 
criminal, -and not to torment or torture him either in mind or in 
body. Much, if not all of the ill success of mere measures of 
severity and repression is that they contain no element of an ele- 
vating character. They act only on the lower and baser instincts 
of our animal nature, and do not touch the higher chords from the 
vibration of which alone the harmony of virtue and goodness 
results. 

All laws which contradict the feelings of mankind have been 
declared by one of the earliest and most enlightened writers on the — 
subject of crime, to be useless, and in consequence destructive. | 

The infliction of pain cannot undo a criminal act, or diminish 
the amount of injury caused by it; but all measures which tend to 
prevent its repetition are a direct gain both to society and to the 
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erimiral who has broken the laws and forfeited his liberty in con- 
sequence. Hence the importance which the question of prison 
industry acquires in connection with the administration of the 
‘criminal law. 

I do not intend to argue that, for infractions of prison rules and 
breaches of gaol discipline, there should not be found what I may 
call corrective labour. This may properly consist of tasks that are 
in their nature wearying and disagreeable. But even these tasks 
should be in a useful direction, and contain no element of degrada- 
tion. The employment of the tread-wheel in raising water for the 
use of the prison, or of grinding corn for the same purpose, is an 
example of such corrective labour, and there are other forms known 
to experienced prison officers which are equally efficacious. 


ViI.—EHducation. 


Of the 365,000 persons committed to prison from 1865 to 1869 
inclusive, about 5 in every 1,000 were well educated for their 
position in life; 75 per 1,000 could read and write; and the 
remainder, about 920 in every 1,000, were entirely ignorant. The 
true significance of these figures will only be determined when a 
general census of the population has been taken. 

The record of the state of instruction of prisoners committed for 
trial was commenced in October, 1858, and to the end of 1869 the 
state of education of 673,566 persons had been ascertained. Of this 
large number the proportion of ignorant was as nearly as possible 
920 per 1,000; and of those who could read and write, 76 per 1,000 ; 
the small balance remaining representing those reported to be well 
educated for their position in life. This education, however, in the 
majority of instances was of the most elementary character. 

The above figures are chiefly interesting as containing the only 
accurate record in existence of the state of instruction of any portion 
of the general population of Lower Bengal. How far it represents 
the general state of education in the province it is difficult even to 
surmise; but, so far as concerns the classes who furnish the criminal 
population, it is evident that no progress has been made in their 
instruction in the last twelve years. This, I venture to think, 
is deserving of the serious attention of Indian statesmen. The 
University of Calcutta is manufacturing bachelors and masters of 
arts at a rate which so far exceeds the demand for educated agency 
of so high an order, and the place which can be found for them in 
society, as to render it evident either that the standard of acquire- 
ment is too low, or that the examinations are conducted on a faulty 
principle. On the other hand, the public instruction of the presi- 
‘dency leaves uninstructed the whole of the dangerous classes, for 
‘whom some provision should surely be made in such elementary 
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instruction as will raise them from the state of absolute ignorance 
in which they are at present. It is generally acknowledged that a 
community is virtuous and contented in proportion to the instruction 
of its members; and, although the connection between ignorance 
and crime has not yet been very clearly or closely established, the 
fact that ninety-two out of every hundred persons committed to the 
gaols of Lower Bengal have never received instruction in any form, 
seems at least to point to education as a probable means of dimi- 
nishing some of the evil-doing now existent. 

Since I last addressed the Statistical Society on this subject, no 
progress has been made in Lower Bengal in the instruction of 
prisoners convicted of crime, and no progress is possible until the 
Government of India rises to a knowledge of the fact that economy 
is not the end and object of imprisonment. At present no estab- 
lishment or agency of any kind is allowed, and the little that is 
accomplished is due to the zeal and energy a the few prison officers 
who take an interest in the matter. 

The only exception to this statement has = the instruction of 
female prisoners in the Russa gaol, to fit them for working the 
presses introduced in that prison. In rapidity of acquisition and 
readiness in the application of the necessary knowledge, those 
unhappy women, most of them convicted of very serious crimes, 
have exhibited remarkable and unexpected aptitude. The prison 
itself is, however, deficient in every requisite of a place of imprison- 
ment, as I have shown and pointed out to the Government. 

The only religious instruction attempted in the gaols of Lower 
Bengal was in the presidency gaol of Calcutta, and in the European 
penitentiary at Hazareebaugh, where Christians and Huropeans are 
confined. 

To each of these prisons a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
chaplain is attached. They work together in peace and harmony, 
each with his own flock, and are earnest and zealous in their 
endeavours to reclaim and reform the erring and the fallen. 

IT am obliged, however, to confess, as the result of much 
observation of this class, both in and out of gaol, my entire 
concurrence with the Rey. Dr. Guthrie, that “of all religions that 
‘“‘ which prisons foster is the worst.” 


VIL.—Sickness and Mortality (Tables V—VII). 


As mentioned in my former papers, sickness and mortality of 
necessity occupy a far larger share of attention, and play a more © 
important part in the administration and in the internal economy 
of the prisons of Lower Bengal than they do in those of other 
countries, and than they would in Bengal itself if properly con- 
structed gaols were found by the State. So long as not a single 
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prison in the province is properly drained, as few of them are 
susceptible of free ventilation, and as none of them provide for the 
separation of the prisoners—which is the only real and efficient 
solution of the difficulty, moral as well as physical,—they must con- 
tinue to enjoy this bad pre-eminence. I was long of opinion that a 
death-rate of 50 per 1,000 was not an undue or abnormal loss of 
life, considering the dissipated lives of the criminal classes, and the 
diseased state in which a considerable portion of them were when 
imprisoned; but long-extended observation and a careful study 
those prisons in which both sickness and mortality have gradually, 
steadily, and sensibly decreased, have led me to the conclusion that 
a death-rate of 30 per 1,000 would more correctly represent the 
amount of risk to life which a prisoner ought fairly to encounter. 

Before the gaols were placed under my charge the average 
annual death-rate was 83 per 1,000, of whom about 17 per 1,000 
died from cholera. 

In the ten years from 1849 to 1858 the rate was again 83 per 
1,000, of which 16 per 1,000 were from cholera. In the quarter of 
a century from 1845 to 1867, including the year of the Orissa 
famine, 1866, the death-rate was 81 per 1,000, of whom 16 per 
1,000 died from cholera. All these calculations are upon the 
average daily number in custody. 

In the five last years of my administration the rates were as 
follows, viz. :— | 
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In 1866 a great part of the distressing mortality was caused by 
the famine, and the whole rate was exceptional. 

Thus, with extremely defective prisons, by great care and 
attention, and by the necessary sacrifice of some portion of the 
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strictness of discipline—if anything deserving of the name is 
practicable in most of the gaols of Lower Bengal—an annual saving 
of between 600 and 700 lives, calculated on the mean death-rate 
of a quarter of a century, has been effected. 

Had I been instrumental in an equal amount of destruction of 
human life in a military capacity, 1 might probably have been 
deemed deserving of some special mark of distinction from the 
Crown! The saving of life does not yet, however, possess the same 
value in the honour market as its sacrifice. 

It is impossible, in the limits to which I am of necessity 
restricted, to give even an outline of the questions considered and 
of the results obtained in the prisons lately under my charge. 
Moreover, purely professional and technical details would be out of 
place in the Statistical Society. I shall, therefore, content myself 
with a brief exposition of the chief points of interest illustrated by 
my reports, and of the practical’ inferences fairly deducible from 
them. 

I must premise that, in 1867, I introduced the uniform method 
of determining the mortality-rates of prisoners in gaols, suggested 
by our president, Dr. Farr, and the facts collected were grouped and 
analysed in exact conformity with those instructions. 

The only difficulty experienced in this, as in the collection of all 
other gaol statistics, was the want of subordinate agency. To such 
an extent was this carried from economical considerations, that a 
great part of the time of gaolers and their deputies was occupied in 
keeping records, when it should have been devoted to their more 
immediate duties. Still more objectionable was the peremptory 
order of the higher authorities, that an educated prisoner, whatever 
his crime or antecedents, was to be employed in the record depart- 
ment of the prison. So stringent was this order that every estab-. 
lishment bill was accompanied by a certificate to the effect that no 
educated convict agency was available, before the salary of even a 
single underpaid clerk was sanctioned. I protested in vain, as 
usual, against the false economy of insufficient establishments. I 
could do no more. 

Table No. VII shows that the aggregate of the mean number of 
prisoners in custody from 1844-68 was above a half-a-million, that 
among these, 21,276 cases of cholera occurred, and 729,450 admis- 
sions to hospital from all other causes. 

The deaths amounted to 40,233, of which 8,326 were from 
cholera, and 31,907 from all other diseases and causes. This gives 
a sickness-rate of 41 per 1,000 from cholera, and 1,428 per 1,000 
from all other causes. The deaths to strength from cholera were 16. 
per 1,000, and to treated were 391 per 1,000, or 1°63 and 39°13, 
per cent. The uniformity of these rates for so lengthened a period. 
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seems to show that the disease has neither increased nor diminished 
in intensity, or amenability to treatment, and certainly demonstrates: 
that cholera does not play so important a part as is usually supposed 
in what has been termed its home. 

In the presidency gaol of Calcutta, among an aggregate of 1,617 
Huropean prisoners, 57 were attacked by cholera, of whom 21 died 
in the years 1855-68. This, in whole numbers, gives a ratio of 
I2 per 1,000 of cases to mean population, and 368 per 1,000 of 
deaths to treated. These rates contrast favourably with those of 
Huropean troops in Fort William in the same time. 

From all other diseases, there were 5,366 cases, with 26 deaths: 
among the Huropeans, or in the ratio of 16 per 1,000 of population, 
and 48 per 1,000 of deaths to treated. 

It is generally supposed that the risk of life to Huropeans 
imprisoned in India is very great. This record, and that of the 
Hazareebaugh penitentiary, in which from 1865 to 1868 there was 
but a single death among 118 prisoners, prove that this is not the 
cease. It is full of instruction in another direction, and shows that 
much of the sickness and mortality among Huropean soldiers in 
Bengal, which has been attributed to climate, defective construction 
and crowding of barracks, and similar causes, is probably due to 
totally different circumstances. The Huropean prisoners are always 
a dissipated lot, and many of them are sickly when imprisoned. In 
gaol they are entirely cut off from drink and vice, are not over fed, 
and are usually tolerably hard worked, as in stone breaking, which 
in Calcutta used to be their chief employment. Asa rule they gain 
weight in prison, and so satisfactory was their sanitary condition 
shown to be, that shortly before I left India, a scale of punish- 
ment diet was introduced for refractory prisoners, who resisted all 
other means of enforcing obedience. 1 cannot say that, personally, 
fam much enamoured of either system, but as a choice of evils,, 
I prefer pinching the belly of an obstinate, unreasonable, recalcitrant. 
convict, to scoring his back. The former, where it can be practised. 
with safety, carries with it no moral degradation; but both are 
extremely liable to abuse in careless, unscrupulous, or incompetent 
hands, and I should regard any properly constituted prison in which. 
either was frequently resorted to as, ipso facto, a proof of bad and 
inefficient management. 

It would be difficult to convey to you any idea of the extent to 
which both were abused when the charge of the prisons in Bengal 
was first made over to me in 1855. No record of punishment was 
kept. In one gaol alone, containing an average of more than 500 
prisoners, and a mean death-rate of 110 per 1,000 in ten years, I 
found that, by the use of fraudulent scales, the gaoler had for years, 
cheated the prisoners of four ounces of their scanty allowance of 
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food daily, and by these means had realised a fortune for himself. 
The prisoners complained bitterly to me of the treatment to which 
they were subjected, and, so lax had been the previous supervision, 
that the gaoler had the audacity to use the fraudulent weights and 
scales in my presence, in the belief that I should not take the trouble 
necessary to detect the fraud. In many prisons I had to bring 
this matter to the notice of the officers in charge, and to report it to 
the Government, for no complaint was more frequent and well- 
founded on the part of the prisoners, than that of the insufficiency 
of their food—not from a defective diet scale, but from direct fraud. 
So long as the prisons were in the executive charge of an over- 
tasked magistracy, it was almost impossible to prevent it. I believe 
that there is in no country in the world a more high-minded, honour- 
able, and conscientious body of English gentlemen than I found in 
the civil service of Bengal in charge of its prisons, when I was 
placed at their head. They simply could not be in two places at 
once, and were unable to devote the personal care and attention 
necessary to prevent this and many similar abuses. For these 
veasons the punishment of prisoners by withholding any portion of 
their food was prohibited; and the 335th Rule of the 14th Section 
of the Bengal Gaol Code of 1864 enacted, that, ‘in no case, and on 
“no pretence, shall diet be made an instrument of punishment.” 

To return from this digression, the heavy sickness rate of the 
quarter of a century was chiefly due to fever, dysentery, and 
diarrhcea—all zymotic diseases, and susceptible of diminution by 
vemoval of their causes. Although the fever cases were very 
numerous, and some of them were severe from local complications, 
they were all periodic in type, and for the most part amenable to 
treatment: the death-rate was little if at all in excess of 5 per 1,000 
of mean population. These fevers never assumed a contagious 
character, and true typhoid fevers were unknown, as there were no 
underground sewers to generate the poison to which that form of 
fever is generally believed to be due. 

A very destructive form of fever has, however, ravaged Lower 
Bengal for some years past, and is still in active operation in some 
districts. Upon the subject of this fever I was at issue with the 
Sanitary Commission, who considered it probable that it had its 
origin in a specific poison propagated from man to man; that it was 
not due to any sanitary conditions, however unfavourable; and that 
it was probably of the same type as the contagious fevers of the 
North-West Provinces and of the Punjaub. Persons labouring under 
m% were frequently imprisoned in Bengal, but in no single instance 
did it spread in any gaol to which it found admission. It was 
always amenable to the action of quinine when properly admi- 
nistered, and some hundreds of cases which I saw outside the 
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prisons presented all the characters of a genuine malarious fever. I 
believe it to be caused by the great geological change now in 
progress in the Delta of the Ganges, which has temporarily inter- 
cepted the natural drainage of large tracts of country, and that it 
will continue until the great rivers and their chief effluents have 
found new channels to the sea, and the drainage is restored to its 
normal state. Two former capitals of Bengal were depopulated and 
abandoned from devastating outbreaks of a similar fever, when the 
rivers on which they were built abandoned their channels. 

The real gaol scourge in Lower Bengal is, however, dysentery, 
which from 1861 to 1865 caused 27 per 1,000 of the casualty-rate of 
that period. In the five subsequent years it maintained its place at 
the head of the list, but in a gradually descending scale, proportioned 
to the general decrease in the mortality of those years. In 1869 
the death-rate to sickness from dysentery amounted to 6°43 per 
cent. of the attacked, against 10°77 per cent. of the previous years, 
excluding that of the famine, 1866. ‘This showed a diminution of 
mortality from this cause of no less than 434 per 1,000 of cases. 
The most singular and encouraging fact connected with gaol 
dysentery among European prisoners in Lower Bengal in 1869 was 
that of 62 cases in Calcutta and 21 cases at Hazareebaugh there 
was not a single casualty. This again contrasts favourably with 
the results of the same disease among Huropean troops in the 
Madras and Bombay commands, and probably in those of Bengal 
also for the same year, but they are not given in the very valuable 
report of the Army Medical Department. The place assigned to 
dysentery in the nomenclature of the College of Physicians, I believe 
to be incorrect as regards the form of the disease seen in the prisons 
of Lower Bengal. It is neither a local disease, nor one of the 
digestive system, but depends on blood-poisoning, and is essentially 
zymotic in character. — 

Diarhcea is the next affection in the mortality scale, and it has 
still less business to appear in the place assigned to it by the College 
of Physicians than dysentery. The death-rate from this cause did 
not, however, exceed 10 per 1,000, and this disease likewise exhibited 
some remarkable features. In 199 cases among Huropean prisoners 
in Calcutta there was not a single death, and the same result was 
seen in 161 cases among natives, and yet in former years the 
greatest number of casualties in the Calcutta prison were from this 
disease. 

In the five years from 1861-65 zymotic diseases destroyed nearly 
two-thirds of the prisoners who died, and in the last five years con- 
siderably more than one-half. For example, in 1869, the last year 
for which the details are in my possession, of 1,029 deaths 674 were 
from that class. 
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if space permitted I could trace every disease through each gaol 
in detail; I will: merely refer briefly to some, not exactly as typical 
examples, but as showing strikingly the progress of amendment. 

In the presidency gaol of Calcutta, the mean mortality of four- 
teen years, from 1855 to 1868, among the native prisoners, averaging 
annually 574 in number, was 51 per 1,000., In 1867 it was 31; in 
1868, 27; in 1869, aphin 27; and in 1870, 10 per 1,000 of mean 
population. 

In the Bhaugulpore gaol the mean mortality for a quarter of a 
century, from 1844 to 1868, was 161 per 1,000. In 1865 it was 35; 
in 1866, during the famine, which was somewhat severe in that 
district, 84; in 1867, 45; in 1868, 19; in 1869, 71; and, in 1870, 
rg per 1,000. In 1866 and in 1869 there were severe outbreaks of 
cholera in the gaol. 

In the cells of the presidency gaol, which contain but 480 cubic 
feet of air and are ventilated artificially, there has not been for 
some years a single death from disease due to or originating in the 
prison : a stronger reason for the construction of cellular prisons 
could scarcely be produced. _ 

In reviewing this question, the Viceroy of India, in 1867, was 
pleased to state that if it could be conclusively shown ‘that the 
outlay for cellular prisons was imperatively required on grounds of 
humanity, or for any other reason sufficiently valid, the Governor- 
General of India in Council would have no option but to sanction it 
as soon as it could legitimately be provided for. 

I extract the following remarks from my official report for 1967 
on the subject :— | 

“ T venture, with all deference, to state my belief that humanity 
‘“¢ demands and pleads trumpet-tongued for it.” 

*‘ The demoralisation of the male prisoners in my gaols is nearly: 
‘“‘ yniversal—it is impossible to exaggerate or to lay too great stress 
“upon it. This demoralisation is not confined to the men. It 
‘“‘ extends to the women likewise.” 

‘‘ The separation by night, which is the sole means of putting a 
“ stop to this immorality, would at once double the deterring effect 
“ of every sentence.”’ 

“Tt is difficult to enlarge upon this subject, and to show why it 
“‘ should be so, without shocking the public feeling which restricts 
“‘ the discussion of matters which are loathsome and repulsive to 
“ scientific works. Natives of India are an eminently sociable 
“ neople, and anything which interrupts their association, whether 
“ for good or for evil, is regarded with dislike by them.” 

“ A large proportion of the mortality of the Bengal prisons is 
“ due to, anil inseparable from, the collective sje of imprison- 

Soment,. 
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“ Taking the average of the mortality of the last twenty-five 
“years, to give to each prisoner a separate sleeping cell would 
‘* probably save from 700 to 800 lives annually in Lower Bengal.” 

“Tt is not probable that the general mortality of the outside 
‘‘ population in Bengal exceeds 30 per 1,000 in Bengal. That of the 
‘“‘oaols of Bengal for the last quarter of a century has averaged 
“80 per 1,000.” 

“* Does not humanity require that this fearful destruction of life 
“ should be diminished, whatever the cost ?” 

“‘ Are not the punishments inflicted in my prisons for breaches 
“* of discipline in many cases inhuman, and opposed alike to law and 
“to gustice ?” 

“ Can any system of discipline deserving of the name be carried 
‘‘out in prisons which do not admit of individualisation at any 
“ stage of imprisonment ?”’ 

‘‘ T have already shown that no classification of criminals when 
“ sentenced is possible in any of the gaols of the Lower Provinces, 
“‘ except in a minor degree in the presidency gaol of Calcutta, and 
‘‘ completely in the Huropean penitentiary at Hazareebaugh.”’ 

‘In several of the prisons there is no separation, even between 
“‘ tried and untried prisoners, during the day. The classification of 
‘“ prisoners in the Bengal gaol code is not, and cannot, be carried 
‘out. Itis useless to attempt to disguise the fact.” 

I then proceeded to show how the prisons might gradually be: 
reconstructed by the appropriation of the Convict Labour Fund, 
without any additional cost to the State. 

Nothing was done, and nothing will be done until public opinion. 
in England is brought to bear upon Indian questions, and that 
country has a hearing in the Imperial Parliament, which can 
scarcely be said to be the case at present. 

Table No. V exhibits the mortality-rates among males and 
females in prison: the men die in greater numbers in the propor- 
tion of about 6 to 5. In the previous five years the rate was as 
7 to 4. This is strictly consistent with the different habits of 
the two sexes, women leading a more secluded and sedentary life. 
than men when at large. 

Table No. VI shows the rates of deaths according to age. I am 
afraid that no great reliance can be placed upon these numbers, as 
few natives of India know their exact ages, and there was a great 
want of care in the preparation of the judicial statements from 
which the ages were taken. 

The most remarkable and striking fact is the large number of 
old people in prison, for although the statement of ages above 60 is 
somewhat apocryphal, the people themselves bear all the marks of. 
old age and decrepitude. 
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The mortality in the prime of life was very great, and is that 
which is most susceptible of reduction by hygienic measures. 

Table No. VIII shows the deaths according to religion. The 
Christians, who were nearly all HKuropeans, suffered least, but their 
numbers were too small for any real comparison. The proportions 
differed little from those of the preceding five years, in which the 
proportionate mortality of the Hindus was greatest, that of the 
Mahomedans next, and that of all other denominations third. The 
differences were, however, somewhat less than in the previous 
period. 

I had prepared tables to show the ratios of deaths according to 
periods of confinement, to labour, to occupation prior and subsequent 
to imprisonment, to diet scales and to seasons, as well as the constant 
sickness-rates ; but I am compelled to omit all reference to them 
for want of space. 

In 1868, I prepared and the Government printed, a special 
statistical report of the prisons of Bengal. from 1861 to 1865 
inclusive, containing the above, and all other facts susceptible of 
illustration by figures relating to these prisons, separated from the 
mere administrative details of each year. My reason for the 
adoption of this proceeding was, that statistical inquiries from their 
nature are liable to inexactness and erroneous deductions from the 
data accumulated from year to year, in proportion to the limited 
field of observation and inquiry embraced in each annual return. 

When extended over a series of years, as the facts are multiplied 
and the figures are more numerous, the deductions from them 
acquire a greater consistence, minor errors are eliminated, local, 
temporary, and varying conditions are harmonised, and knowledge 
acquires an exactness and a precision proportionate to the more 
extended area and time of observation. 

Since that volume was prepared, another lustrum quinquennium 
has elapsed, and the materials have accumulated for a second 
statement of the same nature. In this the facts and figures for the 
ten years might be condensed into a comparatively small compass ; 
but as my connection with the Government and the department 
have ceased, I am myself unable to take any action in the 
matter. 

Before quitting the topic of sickness and mortality, I may 
mention that the greatest care and attention are still needed to 
secure the ground already gained, and to reduce the loss of life 
in those gaols which are still unhealthy. In 1870, fourteen prisons 
had still high death-rates, varying from 60 to 140 per 1,000 
of mean population. So long as this state continues, it is, I submit, 
premature to consider that sanitary considerations have been too 
exclusively considered. Human life is, after all, of greater import- 
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ance than prison discipline, and to convert a sentence of imprison- 
ment into one of death, when this can be avoided, as it assuredly 
can by a proper construction of prisons, I hold to be altogether 
unjustifiable. 

With these remarks I must end what I have to say regarding 
the gaols, omitting all detailed mention of the cost of the prisons 
(Table No. IX), the subject of the recommittal of prisoners, the 
punishment of prisoners for breaches of gaol discipline, and similar 
matters of detail. The cost had increased somewhat from the great 
rise in the prices of all articles of consumption; the recommittal 
returns were imperfect, and in consequence afforded no exact infor- 
mation regarding relapses into crime; the punishments were far 
more numerous and severe than would be necessary with properly 
constructed prisons; escapes were frequent from insecurity of 
prisons and negligence of guards, and through the agency of the 
latter there was little doubt that forbidden indulgences of all sorts 
found their way into the prisons. 

The statistical returns of the prisons were collected with the 
ereatest difficulty, from the unnecessary complication of the forms 
and the want of clerks in the prisons. I am not aware that the 
history of the forms of return in each has ever been placed on 
record. 

In 1864, the Indian Gaol Committee prepared a series of returns 
which were complete and perfect, but so voluminous as to render 
their introduction impracticable. I accordingly prepared a set, 
reduced to about one-fourth of the number: I was told that mine 
were not sufficiently numerous. I then prepared an intermediate 
series, which was adopted. My own opinion was that the whole 
the information required could be submitted in three or four 
detailed returns, and that the entire work of compilation and 
digest should fall on my office. The establishment allowed was, 
however, quite insufficient for the purpose, and so the chief part 
of the work was thrown upon the prisons, which were still worse 
off in the way of ministerial agency. In this unsatisfactory state 
I left the question, and I have no knowledge of what has since been 
done to remedy it. 


VITI.—Concluding Remarks. 


There are other points of great interest to which I could have. 
referred had I not already transgressed the limits allowed. I refer 
chiefly, first, to the employment of well-conducted prisoners in the 
internal duties of the gaols, both as a reward for good conduct and 
as inculcating those habits of self-respect and self-control which are 
the most efficient aids against a recurrence to criminal courses 3. 
secondly, to intermediate imprisonment, as practised in a modified. 
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form in Bengal; and, thirdly, to the graduated system of labour 
enjoined by the Bengal Gaol Code. 

To work this system effectively needs properly constructed 
prisons, and trustworthy subordinate agency in sufficient amount. 
Bengal possessed neither, and the system could only be very imper- 
fectly carried out in consequence. So hopeless did I, after careful 
consideration and a thorough knowledge of every prison in the pro- 
vince, consider it to attempt anything like a rigid adherence to the 
rules, that 1 avowedly worked them with a wide margin, adapted to 
the special circumstances of each gaol. The imperfections of the 
instrument ought not to be debited to the system, and it is wise in all 
circumstances to make the best use you can of the means at your 
command. This is all J endeavoured or pretended to do. 

And now, as to what I believe to be the merits of the Industrial 
System. | 

My theory of imprisonment is, that having good and secure 
gaols, the real punishment of an offender lies in his entire seclusion 
from evil associations, and his complete withdrawal from all the 
enjoyments which sweeten liberty, and render existence desirable. 
Plain, wholesome food, in sufficient quantity to maintain health, and 
to allow of the wear and tear of the work to which I shall presently 
refer, without the slightest admixture of what are deemed luxuries 
even by the. poorer members of the free community. <A prison 
dress, which in itself is extremely distasteful, and rightly so, for it 
is intended to be a badge of disgrace. ‘The most scrupulous 
exaction of cleanliness, regularity, and order in all matters, than 
which nothing is more opposed to the normal habits of the criminal 
classes. Deprival of all intercourse with friends, relations, and the 
other inmates of the prison, until a small restitution of these 
indulgences has been earned by continuous good conduct, cheerful 
obedience to prison rules, and satisfactory work, both in the school- 
room and in the work-room. These results not to be determined 
by any means such as marks, which are more or less dependent’ on 
the integrity and care of subordinates, but in the absolute absence 
of the name of the offender from the bad conduct and punishment 
registers, and in the balance-sheet of the value of the work 
performed by him. . 

Rigid seclusion, and blotting out for the time of the outer world 
is the basis of this system; but no solitude, darkness, or other 
_ devices, which, veil them as you will, are torture in disguise, and 
not warranted either by the Christianity we profess, or the civilisa- 
tion to which we lay claim. 

The punishments which should be awarded for breaches of gaol 
discipline should be humane, and proportioned as exactly to the 
offences as can be accomplished ; for in gaol we have not the latitude 
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of motive and action which render it impossible to graduate sentences 
to crime with any approach to rigorous exactness outside. These 
punishments should not err in the direction of severity, or be calcu- 
lated to excite those feelings of anger and resentment, which harden 
the heart, and destroy the humanising influences from which alone 
there can be any hope of reclaiming a criminal. 

All this, if faithfully, honestly, and humanely exacted, is a terrible. 
penalty to pay, and surely should need no addition to render a 
prison a terror to evil doers. 

And now, having caged our criminal and deprived him of liberty 
—reduced him, in fact, to temporary bondage, in the most exacting 
sense of that word—whai are we to do with him? 

Are we to keep him in idleness, to employ him in thriftless tasks 
which weary the body and deaden the mind, or are we to bring to 
bear upon him those influences, in the humanising and civilising 
effects of which all manner of men are agreed, however little they 
may agree as to the exact means by which they are to be accom- 
plished ? 

These influences are Education and Industrial Training—the 
former in the widest sense of the word, for mere instruction is not 
the educing which it signifies; and the latter in such handicrafts 
as, while they engage his attention for the better part of each day, 
and allow him no margin of unoccupied time, give him really hard 
work, and will enable him to earn an honest livelihood on release. 

I contend that we are bound, whatever it may cost, to restore 
him to his place in society, a wiser and a better man, if possible; 
and if, in accomplishing this, we compel him to repay his cost—the 
only thing in the shape of retribution that I would exact from him, 
as rigorously as Shylock would have extorted his bond from Antonio 
—it appears to me that we should promote the apparently different 
ends to be effected by imprisonment, viz., the punishment of the 
offender and the protection of society, better than has been attained 
by any system which has yet been tried. 

It has another advantage of no trifling value, viz., that if, after 
fall and fair trial on a sufficient scale and for a sufficient length of 
time, it is ultimately found to fail, there will be no difficulty in 
trying back, as no material loss will have been sustained, and a 
resort can then be had to such other means as further experience 
may show to have a better chance of success. So long as human 
nature is what it is, and civilisation creates artificial wants, and 
calls new social and moral disorders into existence, so long will 
there be crimes in the world, and so long must provision be made 
for their cure. 

The real commencement of prison reform is, however, in the 
education of the people; and in this I believe that more sure 
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reliance can be placed than in any scheme of dealing with criminals 
which it is in the power of human ingenuity to devise. 

My test of the management of a prison would be its balance- 
sheet—my test of the behaviour of a convict, his balance-sheet. In 
both cases, with ordinary vigilance in supervision, there ought to be 
little room for error. The prison should be made to pay, and the 
prisoner be made to work, in a manner that must admit of no shams. 
He may feign piety and he may be very obedient to prison rules 
from calculation of their advantages, but he could not feign good 
work without performing it; and he could not feign the completion 
of a task when it was unfinished. 

The prisons should cease to be a burden to the taxpayers, and 
all sentences should be fulfilled to their letter. I would have no 
remissions of sentence for mere good conduct in gaol, and no 
tickets-of-leave, and consequently no police surveillance out of 
doors. Once a man had fulfilled his sentence, he should be in the 
full and free enjoyment of personal liberty, and assisted as much as 
possible to regain his place in society. He can never have a fair 
chance so long as he remains a marked man, and cannot regulate 
his coming and going as other men do. 

If he persist in evil courses, and make crime his profession, he 
should be removed entirely from the scene, ahd never be permitted 
to reappear on it. The world is, and will be for ages to come, large 
enough to furnish proper places for the banishment of habitual 
criminals without forcing them on unwilling colonies, or tainting 
civilised communities with their presence. 

I cannot take leave of this subject, and thus finally close my 
connection with the prison administration of India, without bearing 
hearty and grateful testimony to the several rulers of Bengal, under 
whom it was my privilege toserve. Their statesmanlike views, their 
entire devotion to the good government of the vast populations 
committed to their charge, and their eminent ability in the dis- 
charge of varied and responsible duties, were such as to command 
the affection and respect of all who knew them. It is difficult in 
this country to realise the overwhelming nature of the responsi- 
bilities associated with Indian administration. If the declaration of 
De Tocqueville be true, that England owes her position in the 
opinion of the world to the manner in which she has conquered and 
governed India, to no men in the long roll of Indian worthies is. 
she more indebted for this opinion, than to the first Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal. — 

I must also pay a public tribute of affection and regard to the 
people among whom thirty years of the active period of my life were 
passed. In powers of mind, in intellectual culture, in their domestic 
relations, and in the possession of those qualities which are the 
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foundation of true human greatness, they are entitled to a very high 
place in the scale of nations. As years roll by, and they are 
eradually fitted for self-government, as they assuredly will be, 
whatever may be the future destined by Providence for Great 
Britain herself, there is no event in her long and glorious annals 
that she will be able to look back, to with more pure, unselfish 
feelings of satisfaction than her efforts to give to the people of 
Hindustan the liberty and the civilisation which have placed Her in 
her present proud position. 
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Taste I.—Prisoners Committed to the Gaols of Lower Bengal in the Years mentioned, 






































































































































1865. 1866. 
Classes and Sentences 
of Prisoners. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Total. 
CRIMINAL PRISONERS. 
Sentenced to Rigorous 
Imprisonment— 
For 1 year and under....| 21,381 736 25,381 1,670 297,051 
», 2 years and above 
LOaR aes ee ae 1 aca pect 45579 
» more than 2 years... 3,225 90 4,657 113 a7 FIs 
Until security is fur- 135 1 94, 5 af 
TMSHOM 5, nsn means 
EOP TS: cS cosh acters 519 56 4.74, 45 519 
EL Obal A caiaeduce teeceoaes 2'7,944 954: 35,075 1,943 37,018 
Sentenced to Simple Im- 
prisonment— 
For 1 year and under ....| 3,777 257 3,978 246 4,224 
2 years and above 
” 9 6 E 
i Ae fa - Hg = 438 
» more than 2 years....|- 24 — 15 = 15 
Until security is fur- ) ) 
MIRGOM i arcrdewstesnees i on i 660 4 5on 
BOGE UGG. 4) catarcsaccvinearedeasiunn — -- — — — 
OT otal: scnevpatinasg taken 4,660 291 5,068 258 5,326 
Sentenced capitally ........ 59 6 43 7 50 
Total convicted........ 32,663 zor 40,168 2,208 425394 
Under trial by the 
magistrates ...........: BAO a 724 7 195 
Committed to the ses- ™ 
SONG ee ata eine = = 958 34 992 
Referred to the High 
Counts racen: a ss ' 8 7 1 
Motel... ee 1,263 65 1,690 112 1,802 
Total criminal | 
population........ hos ae 41,876 2,380 44,190% 
CSS CE 
CriviL PRISONERS............ 1,927 21 2,218 41 25259 
oe 4 
State PRISONERS ........ “= — out es eS . 
Add Discharges— ST ae 
By trameler json 12,135 614 12,749 13,316 1,005 14,321 
By acquittal .....0.0 | 21,418 1,208 22,618 | 25,803 1,403 2500 
Tote s...¥5 eee NOES 1,817 35,367 | 39,119 2,408 | 41,527 





Grand total admitted .... 69,458 3,159 W25019 83,264 4,776 | 88,040 } 


we 
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Exclusive of those who Remained in Custody from the Preceding Year. 
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1867. 1868. 1869. 


Classes and Sentences 
of Prisoners. 





Males. |Females.| Total. Males. |Females.| Total. | Males. |Females.} Total. 














‘ CRIMINAL PRISONERS. 
Sentenced to Rigorous 

Imprisonment— 

118,373 | 1,101 | 19,473 | For 1 year and under 


b 2 001E LO 2.455 { »» 2 years and above 
AGS 1 year 























20,132 | 1,073 | 21,2 
2,792 | 85 | 2,877] 2,729] 681 


3,455 | 103 | 3,558 | 3,296 D1 b) 35953 | 5,610 | 140 5,750 5 more than2 years 
,, |, Until security is fur- 
Siar 2 83 93 £ 94 327 18 345 Gane 
437 45 482 455 42 497 513 70 583 | For life 





| 26,824 | 1,450 28,274 | Total 








_Sentenced to Sunple 
Imprisonment— 

5,453 | For 1 year and under 

aes { » 2yearsand above 


1 year 
20}. — 20 | 7 1 8 28 10 38 », morethan2 years 
288 H| 2897] - 601 8| 6094 1,098} 57] 1,155 cere ee 
11}; — II 1} — I — =a — For life 




























8,327 | 601 | 3,928 | 4,553 | 176 | 4,729 | 


7,405 | Total 























8{ —_ 8 34); — 34 47 ri s4 | Sentenced capitally 

















30,282 | 1,909 | 32,141 | 32,693 | 1,205 | 33,898 | 33,936 | 1,797 | 35,733 | Total convicted 

















aig 20 737 | Under trial *by the 


p 2 
pe ae 779 magistrates ; 
Geb Aa) 357) S80} TR) gay Pe Ot tele 
| Referred to the High 
as 3 suis) aed: 2s | a oT aa Court : 


ee ee ee ey 


1,116 | 43] 1,159 | 1,059} 381] 1,097 | 1,488} 67] 1,505 | Total 























81,348 | 1,952 | 33,300 133,752 | 1,248 | 34,995 | 35,374 | 1,864 | 37,238 |{ Total | criminal 

















iat Be eae: population 
1,871 42,1 1,913 | 1,748 49 fee | 2,140 67 | 2,207 Crvit PRISONERS 
eae et 6 — 7s 6 wee ee 24.| STATE PRISONERS 
i Daioh al ae Add Discharges— 
9,191 | 612 | 9,803 | 7,618 | 610 | 8,228 | 8,484) 403 | 8,887 By transfer 
20,899 1,122 , 22,0231 18,844 | 970. 19,814 | 15,605 768 16,373 By acquittal 


30,090 | 1,734 | 31,824 | 26,462 | 1,580 | 28,042 124,089 |1,171-] 25,260 | Total 


61,627 | 3,102 | 64,729 | Grand total admitted 








63,309 | 3,728 | 67,037 161,963 | 2,872 | 64,835 
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Taste I1.—Releases from all Causes, except Death and Escape. 





1865. 1866. 


1867. 


1868. 1869. 


ee, 


Acquitted after trial by | 23,021 | 36,306 
magisterial authorities........ 

Acquitted after trial by ee 1,703 3614 
SOSSLONS COULUS ....:00psocmenenenes 

Acquitted by the high court .... 150 232 

Liberated by order of Govern- | | 99 36 


THGHG. siethisd-onsiteaccaemeermegeers 
Released on expiry of sentence | 30,420 | 31,800 
» on payment of debts...) 2,695 25837 
» for exemplary conduct aa — 


»  onaccount of sickness 19 44 


21,875 


2,279 
126 
652 

30,709 

2,267 


42 


19,249 
2,081 21,096 

135 
Loe 30 
27,759 | 29,461 
25238 2,215 


30 57 


Tasie III.—The Religions of the Persons Committed to Prison were 


as follow: 

















Religion. 1865. | 1866. | 1867. 
lic) EG 1h Seg SMR Ne ere omer nee =. aie Fe 44,007 | 55,483 | 36,071 
MAR OMMCGATIS.c..4.c.s04.ccbsecsnced ov: 23,5381 | 34,447 | 27,618 


Other native sects, viz.— ) 
Sonthals, Cacharees, | 
Ahoms, Konchs, Nepau- h 


lese, Hill Men, Dhanghas, ones is aad 2,556 
Bhooteahs, Colis,, Garrows, 
CMTS SS RIE: HAS PEP OUN J 
CHPTSUIATS 02. dcndespetvebatercd. Neen 1,271 797 
POURS Naat ce captains 72,167 |- 98,951 | 67,037 


1868. 1869. 


——______ 


39,896 | 37,538 
20,956 | 22,096 


3,093 4,166 


890 934. 





64,835 | 36,795 





State of Instruction of the Prisoners Convicted in the Years 




















mentioned. 
Fairly Educated — Able to Read and Write. Entirely Uninstructed. 
for their Position in Life. é Whol 
sirirr 101€ 
Number. Pro- Number. Pro- Number. Pro- ee 
Sem portion portion portion {| Com- 
per per per mitted 
Cent. to Cent. to Cent. to# . 
Fe- Whole Fe- Whole Whole { in each 
Males. Total.| Number | Males. Total. |Number Number] Year. 
males. Com- males. Com- Com- 
mitted. mitted. mitted. 

1865] 391 | — |391] o-s3 | 5,676] 11 | 5,687| 7°83 91°63 | 72,617 
66) 824 | — | 824] 0°34 | 5,867) 17 | 5,884] 5°61 94°05 | 95,951 
’67| 154] — |154] 0°93 | 5,094] 56 | 5,150] 7°68 92°09 | 67,037 
’68| 604 | — | 604] 0°23 | 5,288] 389 | 5,277] 8°14 90°93 | 64,835 
69| 481 | 5 | 486] ozs | 5,518] 127 | 5,645] 8-42 90°53 | 64,729 
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TasBLE V.—Deaths in Relation to Sex. 




















Daily Average : ‘ 
Nuamben at ody. Deaths. Ratio per 1,000. Ratio per 1,000. 
Males. Females. { Males. | Females. Males. | Females. pe Oe ca 
. oi} 1B LES 724 1,091 31 60°20 | 42°80 59°50 
bec ekak AO 972 2,273 7A 107°30 | 76°10 TO5°90 
eb ho yZes 895 1,142 45 50°92 | 50°02 58°88 
...| 18,674 952 952 30 50°09 | 40°05 50°05 
«| 18,926 | 97 989 | 40 | 50°15! 50-01 B1°EO 



























































































































Taste Vi.—Deaths in Relation to Age per 1,000 of each Class. 
| 1865. 1866. 
Rati Rati 
Average Deaths. of Mortality. Deaths. of Mottality. 
; Daily Daily 
Number From Average From 
Ages p : 5 || aaie Fr 
in | Sroases | “one | Fm | oye | Number | Siaeres |G” | Brom | gy 
Custody, f ‘ Cholera,| _. in of . Cholera,| ,.-— 
Nutrition, | dinary dinary Nutrition, | dinary : dinary 
of zat : Custody. Bale &e. east 
and | Diseases. Diseases. and | Diseases. Diseases. 
each Age.f Violence. Violence. 
Under 20 years| 1,070 1 15 9°00 | 14°00] 1,213 11 25 | 9°00 | 20°60 
20 and under 30 3,299 A5 145 13°60 | 43°90 | 5,144 145 230 | 28°20 | 44°70 
30 sy 40| 4,971 92 331 18°40 | 66°60} 5,822 246 463 | 42°20 | 79:50 
40 5 50] 3,541 51 181 14°40} 57°10] 4,732 144: 402 | 30°40 | 84°90 
50 ai 60) 2,540 21 115 8°20 | 45°30] 2,830 149 258 | 52°60 | 91°20 
60 99 70] 1,681 9 79 5°40 | 46°90} 1,396 68 160 | 48°70 71°60 
70 A 80| 1,129 5 20 4°40 | 17-70 749 21 57 | 28°40 | 77°00 
80 and upwards 612 2 10 3°30 | 16°30 294 12 16 | 43°80 | 58°30 
Vota «score. 18,842 | 226 896 | 12°00 | 47°50 | 22,181 796 {1,551 | 35°90 | 70°00 
1867. ; 1868. 1869. 
Rati Ratio : 
Deaths. of Mortality. Deaths. se Mortality. ha 
Daily E ma £ = ae Daily 1,000 
oe @ . erac: ae of 
Ages hese ‘cha From | From | From es ae eee From | From | From Date 
bse ee W Diseases all Cho- all ha ee Diseases all Cho- all at 
m.' Nut i other § lera mr N ue other } lera, | other ite 
} Nutri- ? ; utrition, an from 
Snsbudye ition, and|Diseases.| &c. oak _and —|Diseases.| &c. |Diseases.) all 
: Violence. Violence. | ° Causes. 
Under 20 years} 851] 7 6 { 8:20 933 5 11 | 5°30; 11:80] 17:10 
20 andunder 30| 6,411 | 47 163 | 7°30] 25°40] 5,397 él 137 5°70} 25°40] 31:10 
30 4, 40] 6,815} 66 | 344] 9°60] 50:50] s,990f 40 | 277 [6-70] 4620] 52:90 
40 me 50} 3,156] 28 234 | 8:90} 74°41] 3,836 21 194 | 5°50] 50°50] 56-60 
50 3S ,,_~S «GOs «1,856 | 15 | 140] 810] 75-407 1,939] 13 | 115 | 680] 59:20] 66-00 
60 ry 70 7A eh 13 17°50 |109°30 913 12 88 13°10! 96°40 109-50 
70 m: 80 212 fF 3 9°60| 99°30] 345 2 25 | 5°70] 72°50] 78-20 
80 and upwards 4rf — — |219°50 60 if 10 |16°60 166-70 | 183-30 
8:90| 49:90 ]19,413] 125 | 857 | 6-40/ 4451] 51: 











* The details cannot be given, as they were suppressed on economical grounds. 
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Taste VIL—Summary of the Statistics of Sickness and Mortality 








Numbers Sick. Deaths. 
Daily 
average 
Strength From Total From Total 
all all of 
Gaols. Years. ‘“ From other ; ie Vrom other | Cholera 
Mean {| z Cholera ? 
‘ Cholera | Diseases Cholera | Diseases and 
Population ; and i 
: only. exclusive only. | exclusive all 
m all other 
of : of other 
Gaol. Diseases. } 
Cholera. Cholera.. | Diseases. 
'  [.—Patna Division. 
Meotapore ........:.:Ncoe. 1844-68 19,546 | 1,186 | 21,531 | 22,667 | 402 | 1,063 | 1,465 
Se. | ee aor 61-68 2,888 223 | 2,717 25940 86 219 305 |. 
oe oat 44.68 11,632 553 | 18,673 |) 14,226 [i 177 757 934 
Rr ae Abe ec bayencs ore necbrvitte "44-68 16,4238 498 |, 20,025 | 20,523 196 | 1,464 | 1,660 | 
PSOE 2.2. b eck cca vopcees A468 13,338 760 | 10,650 |. 11,410 | 230 870 | 1,100 
CHAM PANE i iscsses00e es: ’44.—68 6,399 242 8,697 8,939 93 A67 560 
CE MEFION. - ha usedaccenbe.doapenee: °44--68 11,381 899 | 21,357 | 22,256 | 346 928 | 1,274 
Il.—Bhaugulpore Di- 
Vision. 
Bhatwgulpore |x... 2.0008... 1844-68 11,021, | 1,842.) 14,850 |, 16,192 [/ 608 |-1,178-). 1,781 
MOM OTST. .icssedscictisiecsss. 44-68 14,111 782 | 22,044 | 22,826 | 284) 1,314] 1,598 
PUP OMD |. 2s ictiwcreedoa teens "44-68 10,893 8735.) 11,860; |; 12,483 4d. FO4\> 1055 
Ill.—Rajshahye Di- 
vision. : 
BSA YO hy csie.en.ardee0n.: 1844-68 15,422 629 | 15,578 | 16,207 | 326 896. |-.15222 
BR et nicimenresicacioons 44-68 5,800 152 8,753 8,905 ‘55 263 318 | 
PUNE DORE Milde. haetos. "44-68 | 10,497 150 | 15,549 | 15,699 54 | 1,131 | 1,185 
[50 el re ne See ’44—68 4,977 154, 8,137 8,293 48 254, 302 F 
TR BE POPOL se.ibken ss. "44-68 | 15,027 467 | 24,412 | 24,879 | 217 | 1,812 | 1,529 — 
PARED © oct esseaipecevense: "44-68 2,674 144 5,150 51294 54 108 162 | 
Moorshedabad_............ "44-68 8,814 343 2,00." 2724 1-160 615 7154 
IV.—Dacca Division. 
NO GOGA: ..2tsiscvactes dduesac ae ae 1844-68 | 16,326 205 | 21,085 | 21,240 | 105 531 636 
HMurreed pore (.....,00coreave 44-68 10,369 122'| 18189 | nepse 25 304 32G 
PRC ich. n.anciloobincanrteedee - ?44-68 10,793 525 | 17,748 | 18,273 | 208 560 9768 ¥ 
Di yMMensin Fis... ’44—68 11,738 228 | 22,447 | 22,675 92 722 814 | 
Backergunge ..........00 "44-68. | 18,828 |] 1,744 | 14,721 | 16,465] 3880 910 |. 1,290 & 
V.— Chittagong Di- 
vision. ' 
CHIDCAP OME. cocrecdernen ney sere 1844-68 8,288 230 9,761 9,991 132 391 £23 
TOTS, .sopveensstuayorsage > "44-68 | 11,516 156 | 17,762 | 17,918 87 A479 566 
INOBIGUOUY. | vactecdosimyasao-de "4468 6,192 77 | 10,290 | 10,367 42 126 168 
ViI.—Nuddea Division. ; 
BMCLELOS, |. acernacedorree eee 1844-68 11,578 GO! 15,602" | 15,692 15 354: 369 
DMD OLS |. cies soexcecousgeeniume 44-68 45,780 | 1,058 | 56,639 | 57,697 | 394 | 3,539 | 3,933 ff 
PNGB, felony «.sos0ipngere "46-68 8,597 187 | 12,624 | 12,811 49 528 vii 
BRASS. Bo... ss.co-senncradaanilhe "44-68 5,426 88 8,491 8,579 20 225 245 


CN ORR OR Sica deces isinastiveveaneawen 44-68 17,256 608 | 26,982 | 27,590 | 161 |. 605 466 
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tn all the Gaols in the Lower Provinces, from 1844 to 1868. 





Sickness-rates. Death-rates. 
















iy Ratio per Cent. of Deaths. 
per Ratio Ratio 
Cent. of per Cent. of | per Cent. From From all From 
Sick | Sick f = other Diseases Cholera and 
fr a se be bs Cholera exclusive of all other Gaols. 
rom all other | Number only. Cholera. Diseases. 
Cholera} Diseases to! Sick to 
toMean| mean Mean To To 0 
Popul > F To ¢ To M To 
Opula- | Population | Population} Mean ean Mean 
ti . - Popula- | Number | Popula- |Number} Popula- | Number 
10n |- in Gaol. in Gaok: | tion in Sick tion in Sick tion in | giox 
in Gaol. Gaol. ress Gaol. ie Gaol. i 


—|)——_———————— | | | ee 


I.—Patna Division. 





110°15 | 115-96 | 2-05 | 35°38 | 5°44 | 4-93 | 7°49 | 6°47 | Meetapore 
: 94°08 | 101 °80 | 2°98 | 38°56 | 7°58 | 8-06 [10°56 |10°37 | Deegah 
P 4°75 | 117 °55 | 122-30 | 1-52 | 32°-@L | 6-50 | 5°53}. 8-02 | 6-56 | Sarun 
3°03 | 12193 | 124°96 | 1-19 | 39-36 | 8-91 | 7-39 [10°10 | 8-08 | Gya 
5°69| 79°85 | 85-54 | 1-72 | 30°26 | 6-58 | 8-16 | 8-24 | 9-72 | Shahabad 
3°17] 135-91 | 139°69 | 1°45 | 38-48 | 7°30 | 5:37 | 8°75 | 6°26 Chumparun 
7-90 | 187-65 | 19955 | 3-04 | 38-48 | 8-15 | 4°34 [11-19 | 5-07 | Tirhoot 
II.—Bhaugulpore Di- 
vision. 
12°17 | 134-74 | 116°91 | 5°52 | 45°31 [10-64 | 7-72 |16-16 [10-99 | Bhangulpore 
5°54 | 156-22 | 161-76 | 2-01 | 36°31 | 9-31 | 5-96 [11-32 | 7-00 | Monghyr 
8°01 | 108 °88 | 116°89 | 8-77 | 47°07 | 6-45 | 5°93 $1023 | 8-75 | Purneah 
Iil.— Rajshahye Di- 
vision. 
4°07 | 101 °O1 | 105 °08 | 2-11 | 51-82 | 5°81 | 5°75 | 7-92 | 7°54 Rajshahye 
2°62 | 150°91 | 153-53 94 | 36°18 | 4°53 | 3°00 | 5°47 | 3°57 | Pubna 
1°43 | 148-12 | r49-55 | -51 | 36-00 [10-77 | 7-27 [11-28 | 7-54 | Rungpore 
3°10 | 163 °49 | 166-59 "96 | 31°16 | 5-10 | 3°12 | 6°06 | 3°64 | Bograh 
311 | 162°45 | 165°56 | 1:44 | 46°46 | 8°73 | 5°37 [10°17 | 6°14 | Dinagepore 
5°39 | 192-59 | 197-98 | 2-02 | 37-50 | 4-03 | 2-09 | 6-05 | 3-05 | Maldah 
3°89} 27°01 | 30°90 | 1°82 | 46-64 | 6°97 |25-83 | 8-79 128-45 | Moorshedabad 
IV.—Dacea Division. 
1°25 | 128-84 | 130°09 “64 | 51°82 | 3°25 | 2°52 | 3°89 | 2:99 | Dacca 
1°17 | 175-42 | 176-59 "24 | 20°49 | 2°93 16 | 3°17 | ‘18 | Furreedpore 
4°86 | 16444 | 169-30 | 1-92 | 89-77 ] 5-19 | 3-15. | 7-11 | 4°20 | Sylhet 
1°94 | 191°23 | 193-17 ‘78 | 40°35 | 6°15 | 3°21 | 6-93 | 3°59 | Mymensing 
12°61 | 106°46 | 119 +07 | 2°74 | 21-78 | 6°59 | 6-18 | 9°33 | 7°83 | Backergunge 
V.— Chittagong Di- 
vision. 
2°77 | 117-77 | 120°54 | 1°59 | 57-39 | 4-72 | 4-00 | 6°31 | 5-23 | Chittagong 
1°35 | 154.°24 | 166-59 ‘75 | 55°77 | 4°16 | 2°69 | 4°91 | 3°15 | Tipperah 
1:24 | 166°18 | 167-42 "68 | 54°54 | 2°03 | 1°22 | 2°71 | 1°62 | Noakholly 
VI.—WNuddea Division. 
"59 | 1384°76 | 135 °38 12 | 21°74 | 3°05 | 2°27 [| 3°17 | 2°35 | Nuddea 
2°31 | 123 °72 | 126 °03 "86 | 37°24] 7°73 | 6°24 | 8°59 | 6°78 | Alipore 
2°17 | 146 °84 | 149-01 66 | 26°20 | 6°14 | 4°18 | 6°70 | 4°54 | Russa 
1°62 | 158 °33 | 159 ‘96 °37 | 22°73 | 4°14 | 2°65 | 4°51 | 2°85 | Baraset 
93 | 26°48 [| 3°51 | 2°24 | 4°44 | 2°77 | Jessore 


3°52 | 156 °36 | 159°88 
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Gaols. 


Vil.— Burdwan Di- 
Vision. 

MS UBEL WHA «oc oescaceoneccinneatees 
Hooghly 
Howrah 
Bancorah 
Beer bhoom «0.16.20 
Midnapore 


VIII.— Cuttack Di- 


viston. 





re er rr 
Pete teen neem enon easernes 


Deen e ee eeeeeeenseres 


Pree rete em eeeeennee 


Cuttack 


COCO e ere eee beeeeenes 


Fee e meme e ee eeenrererener 


( 1X.—Chota-Nag- 
pore Division. 
—Haza- | Centrl. gaol 
ree- < District ,, 
baugh | Euro. pnty. 
| Lohardugga 
Maunbhoom 
Singhbhoom 


X.—Assam Di- 
vision. 
Gowalparah 
EC AMTOOP....ihind-i 30% 

1 NOWZONG wy .ccee eee 
Seebsaugor 
Durrung 
'Debrooghur 
Kassiah Hills ........ 


D.GIF 


eeeeeees 


peer eaee 


Cee eeeeeeene 


Seer ee ee 


eereeeee 


Bea) 


Non-regulation Provinces, 


Cree eeeeeeee 


XITI.—Rajmehal 
‘ Division. 


eeeeeees 





XITI.— Presidency 
Division. 
Presidency f Natives .... 

gaol Europeans 


OOOO eee eer eeetoreene 
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Taste VII.—Summary of the Statistics of Sickness and Mortality 


Years. 


1844-68 
"44-68 
52-68 
°44-68 
44-69 
’44-68 


1844-68 
"44-68 
44-68 


1867-68 
°44.-68 
65-68 
44-68 
°4.4—68 
44-68 


1844-68 
44-68 
°44-68 
°44—68 
44-68 
"44-68 
*44—68 


1844-68 
52-68 


1863-68 
°63-68 
°63-68 
’63-66 
°63-68 


1855-68 
’55-68 


Daily 
average 
Strength 
or 
Mean 


Population 


in 
Gaol. 


13,108 
14,828 
2,108 
11,477 
9,346 
17,326 


8,819 
4,453 
2,521 


1,294 
11,822 
118 
7,577 
6,668 
3,966 


3,800 
4,484 
2,580 
2,534 
4,408 
2,288 
1,932 


2,398 
8,106 


813 
117 
280 
370 
200 


8,039 


1,617 


Numbers Sick. 


From 
Cholera 
only. 


520 | 
1,406 
55 
384 
192 
770 


347 
161 
141 


5 
459 


171 
465 
256 


244: 
282 
74 
35 
79 
79 
20 


130 


209 
57 


From 
all 
other 
Diseases 
exclusive 
of 


Cholera. | 


22,164 
28,192 

3,690 
14,437 
10,039 
27,165 


12,850 
9,112 
7,387 


841 
16,621 
188 
13,846 
9,648 
8,478 


6,127 
7,371 
3,532 
4,494 
7,382 
5,183 
2,601 


4,057 


1,578 


1,302 
249 
265 
632 
227 


14,771 
5,366 


Total 
from 

Cholera 
and 

all other 

’ Diseases. 


22,684 
29,598 

35745 
14,821 
10,231 
275935 


13,197 
9,273 
7,528 


846 
17,080 
188 
14,017 
10,128 
8,734 


6,371 
7,653 
3,606 
45529 
7,461 
5,262 
2,024 


4, 87 
1,584 


1,376 


249 
268 


637 
230 


14,980 
534.23 





Deaths, 
From Total 
all of 
Fron other Cholera 
Phplarn Diseases and 
only. exclusive all 
of other 
Cholera. | Diseases. 
153 702 
472 1,247 
14 178 
118 301 
99 471 
309 830 
171 633 
75 249 
52 172 
— 45 
214. 646 
— 1 
99 741 
276 498 
164 277 
145 325 
142 395 
34 101 
14 184 
40 166 
34 135 | 
16 139 
82 121 
5 a 
31 25 
— 5 
2 8 
A 20 
1 3 
35 380 
21 26 


~7~-=-- | S| | | | 
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n all the Gaols in the Lower Provinces, from 1844 to 1868—Contd. 





Sickness-rates. Death-rates, 









Rate Ratio per Cent. of Deaths. 




















“ Ratio Ratio 
per 
per Cent.of| per Cent. From all j From 
“ahs Sick from | of Total From other Diseases Cholera and all 
1¢ Cholera only. exclusive other Gaol. 
from all other | Number of Cholera. Diseases. 
Cholera | Diseases to| Sick to 
i To To To 
= i Mean Mean Mean To sar To { ae ¥ F 
r ahs . Popula- | Number § Popula- | Number} Popula- | Number 
tion | Population | Population os in ba ae cat Flan it | ot 
Sick. Gaol. Sick. 5 Sick. 





in Gaol.| in Gaol. in Gaol. 














VIL—Burdwan Di- 
vision. 





pore Division. 


3°96 | 169-09 | 173°05 3°17 | 6°52 | 3-77 | Burdwan 

9°48 | 190°12 | 199 ‘60 4°42 11°59 | 5°88 | Hooghly 

2°60 | 175-05 | 177°65 4°82 | 9°10 | 5°13 | Howrah 

Ss o4.| 12°79 | 129-13 2°64 | 4°34 | 3°37 | Bancorah 

2°05 | 107-41 | 109 °46 468 | 6°09 | 5°57 | Beerbhoom 

4°44, | 156°78 | 16122 3°05 | 6°86 | 4°25 | Midnapore 
VIIIl.— Cuttack Di- 
vision. 

3°93 | 145°71 | 149°64 4°92 | 9°11 | 6°09 | Cuttack 

3°62 | 204°64 | 208 °2 2°73 | 7°27 | 3:49 | Balasore 

5°59 | 29302 | 298°61 2°32 | 8°88 | 2°96 | Pooree 
IX.— Chota-Nag- *) 

35 | 





“39 | 64°98 | 65°37 5 3°47 | 5°35 | Central gaol) Haza- 
3°88 | 140°59 | 144°47 3°38 | 7°24 | 5-01 | District ,, } ree- 
— | 100-00 | 100‘’oo 53 | °85 ‘53 | Kuro. pnty.J baugh 
2°25 |.182°74 | 184-99 5°35 {11°09 | 5°99 | Lohardugga 
6°97 | 144-69 | 151 °66 5°16 f11 60 | 7°65 | Maunbhoom 
6°45 | 213°77 | 220°22 3°26 f11°12 | 5-04 | Singhbhoom 
. X.—Assam Di- e 
vision. q 
6°42 | 161°23 | 167°65 5°36 12°36 | 7°37 | Gowalparah — 
6°29 | 164°38 | 170°67 5°36 11°97 | 7°01 | Kamroop a 
2°87 | 136°89 | 139°76 2°86 | 5°23 | 5°74 | Nowgong fs 
Bed | 177-34 | 178-72 4°09 | 7°81 | 4°37 | Seebsaugor 8 
1°79 | 167°66 | 16945 2°24 | 4°67 | 2°76 | Durrung Ss 
3-45 | 226-53 | 229-98 2°60 | 7°38 | 3-21 | Debrooghur | B 
1°03 | 1384°63 | 135 °66 5°34 | 8°02 | 5°95 | Kassiah Hills i 2 
; xa 5 
5°44 | 169-82 | 175 °26 2:98 | 8°49 | 4°84 1 Cachar a.” 
744 195-79 | 196-53 4°49 | 9°42 | 4°79 | Darjeeling 


XIL.—Rajmehal 
Division. 









9°10 | 160°51 | 169 °61 1°92 | 6°88 | 4°07 | Rajmehal 
— | 220°35 | 220°35 2°00 | 4°27 | 2:00 | Pakour 

1:08 | 94°63 | 98-71 3431 3-57 | 3-76 | Nya-Doomka 

235) 170°81 | 172-16 3°16 | 6°48 | 3°76 | Deoghur 

1°50 | 118 °50 | 115-00 1°32 | 2°00 | 1°74 | Godda J 

XITI.— Presidency 
Dwision. 

2°60 | 183 °74 | 186 °34 16°74 2°57 1 5°16 | 2°77 | Natives Presidency 
3°52 | 331°85 | 335°37 36 84: "48 | 2°90 *86 | Europeans gaol 






ee eS eee 


417 | 142°87 | 147-04 39°13 














4°38 | 7°88 | 5°36 | Total 
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Taste VITI— Deaths in Relation to Religion. 





Ratio per 1,000 of Deaths among each Class. 





Christians. Hindus. Mussulmans. Other Denominations. 





Years. Average Average Average Average 
Daily Daily Daily aily 
Number | Deaths.| Ratio. | Number | Deaths.} Ratio. Number Deaths.} Ratio. {Number | Deaths.} Ratio. 
in in in , in 
~ Gaol. Gaol. Gaol. ft Gaol. | 


oe ff ef ef "=e | fa 


1865 | 324 4, 12°30] 18,794) 742 | 53°70] 4,072) 340 | 83°40] 652 36 | 55°20 


66. | 202 | 9 | 4450 | 14,273/1,680 | 117°70 | 6,844] 478 | 69°80] 832] 180 | 216-30 
67 | 180 6 | 33°30] 11,767) 852 | 7a*4o] 6,782} 293 | 43°20}1,454 36 | 24°70 
68 | 195 9 | 46°10411,030| 591 | 53°504.6,991} 371 | 53°00 f1,197 11 9°10 
"69 # O.. 13838 * 606 | 48°60) * 383 | 66°60} * 35 | 23°70 





* The Government, in a fit of economy, directed me to curtail the extent of the tabular state- 
ments appended to my report. I am unable, in consequence, to give the exact daily average of 
each class in custody in 1869. The calculations were made with great care and minuteness, but 
were not published, and I have no longer access to them. 





TasLE IX.—Gross and Net Cost of Prisoners in the Years mentioned. 





Gross Cost of Maintenance. 


Average ae Average} Deduct Net Average: 














Cost ; 
‘ Daily | Food, se of Publi pe oe of! cost of | Net 
ears. Number othing, 0 Vorks (0) os ao Mai Cost per 
&xecutive a Executed ain- 
of on NE Givi iv Pebble General Total. per from all tenance, |Prisoner. 
c Warder |Constabu-| Works Superin- Prisoner.| sources. 
Prisoner@y' pctablish- |; Depart- d 
ments. lary. ment. cores 
£ £ £ £ £ ao Ss £ £ te 5S 
1865-66 | 18,803] 90,034 | 16,113} 19,260 | 4,039 |129,447 | 6 17 | 35,217 | 94,230| 5 - 
°66-67*| 22,704] 86,052 | 16,871} 16,727 | 1,876 | 118,028 | 5 12 | 35,855 | 92,173; 4 1 = 
"67 ....| 20,183] 104,520 | 22,678| 20,217 | 4,224 |151,641 | 7 10 | 44,080 |107,5611 5 6 
68... 19,227] 97,118 | 21,182 |Notknown] 4,657 | 122,958 | 6 7 |57,320 | 65,838/3 8 
69 ....| 19,788] 105,676 | 19,109] — ,, 4,369 |129,154 | 6 10 | 46,588 | 82,566] 4 1 


* In this table is not included the interest on the capital expended on the buildings, as it 
could not be ascertained. It would probably have increased the gross and net cost by 10 per — 
cent. all round. | ) 
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Vil=—Cost of the. Colonies: «.......0 117. alee Ae tOMle 02, :scexsatiesiciededourees 123: 


Our Colonial Empire, which not long since was regarded by our- 
selves with so much pride, and by our rivals with no small envy, 
has of late years been viewed with a degree of apathy by the public 
which is equally undeniable and extraordinary. A small but ener- 
eetic party Have even maintained that the colonies are a source of 
weakness and embarrassment, and openly contend for “retrenching”’ 
the empire. The settled opinion of the great majority of politicians 
and public writers seems to be that separation sooner or later is 
inevitable. While successive Cabinets, Liberal as weil as Con- 
servative, resigning themselves to the same fatality, have been 
content that their colonial policy should have no higher aim than 
that separation, when it comes, should take place with peace and. 
good-will. 
I.—Colonial Office Policy. 


Assuredly nothing has been done to ward off separation. So far: 
from any endeavour to strengthen and confirm the ties between the 
colonies and the home country, the tendency of our policy has been 
rather to prepare the colonies for separation, if not actually to invite 
them to declare their independence. I should rather say that such 
has been the policy of the Colonial Office. In theory, no doubt, our 
Minister for the Colonies rules the Colonial Office, and is responsible. 
to Parliament and the public; but in reality, what with frequent 
changes in the Ministry, the pressure of business in the House of 
Commons, public attention absorbed by questions nearer home, added 
to the general ignorance of, and indifference to colonial matters, it so. 
happens that the permanent staff of the Colonial Office is, for all 
practical purposes, almost free from any check or control. 

The waste lands have been handed over, unfortunately with- 
out any reservation; full control over their own affairs has very 
properly been conceded to the North American and Australian 
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colonies, but with no thought as to how the imperial connection is 
to continue ; and at the present time the Cape colonists are in vain 
solicited to accept responsible government. At the same time the 
chief object of the Colonial Office, without regard to varying 
circumstances in each case, has been to withdraw British troops 
from the colonies, and, at all hazards, reduce their cost to the 
British Exchequer; so that our relations with the colonies have 
-at length become so attenuated, that a very slight strain with any 
one of them will suffice to break the tie; and it is only too probable 
that the separation of one, would be the signal for others to assume 
independence, or, it may be, to seek some other protection. 

Before resigning ourselves to this, it surely would be well that 
such a vital question should be examined to the bottom, and be 
thoroughly discussed in all its manifold bearings, so that we should 
deliberately satisfy ourselves whether it is in reality a matter of such 
little consequence, that our connection with the colonies should be 
maintained ; or whether it would not be wiser rather to seek for some 
means whereby we could draw them closer to us than ever. 


Il.—Hzports of Home Produce. 


My object, therefore, in venturing to discuss this question will 
be to confine myself mainly to its economical aspect, and to examine 
the commercial statistics—though I am far from undervaluing those 
other considerations which cannot be overlooked, but to which I 
shall only very briefly allude. 

In the first place, then, it may be well to bear in mind that the 
benefit of our foreign and colonial trade is not confined to the 
mere profit of the merchants exporting, as is too frequently assumed, 
but consists really in the sum total of the exports of British produce 
and manufactures. So that, when we find their total value amounted, 
for the year 1871, to no less than two hundred and twenty-two 
millions sterling (222,000,000/.), we are to consider that sum as, 
in point of fact, constituting so much of the wages and profits, or 
ageregsate income of the people of this country; the foreign and 
colonial trade being the source from whence so much of their means 
of livelihood, or daily bread, is derived. 

Payment is received in the commodities imported in exchange 
for our produce exported, and it is on those operations that our 
merchants receive their profits. 

Of the large total just mentioned, our colonies, possessions, and 
dependencies of all kinds, contributed (51,000,000/.) fifty-one 
millions sterling; and as it is important that this amount shall be 
shown to be so much added to the aggregate earnings of the people 
of this country, I shall follow up the subject in some detail. 

This is self-evident as to exports of purely home produce, such 
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for example as Birmingham hardware—from the digging out of the 
metal until it is smelted, manufactured, packed, conveyed by rail, 
and stowed on board a ship; all the profits, commissions, and wages 
arising from those operations are so much added to the earnings of 
the manufacturers, agents, artisans, and labourers who did the work ; 
in short, all costs and charges, until shipped, are defrayed by the 
merchant who exports the goods. The same thing apples to goods 
which are manufactured from imported raw materials, though at 
first sight it might be contended that we should deduct the value 
of the raw material. But, inasmuch as the raw material can only be 
imported in exchange for our exports, it thereby acquires the cha- 
racter of a British product, the same as though it were bars of 
Hnelish iron. Nevertheless, as this conclusion may be open to 
question, there are other items to be considered in connection with 
the colonial trade, which will far outweigh the cost of raw material 
inour home manufactures exported thither. 

Ist. Foreign goods, to the value of nine or ten millions per 
annum, are sent here for transhipment, but the benefit resulting 
therefrom consists merely in agency, together with dock and shipping: 
charges. Moreover, the proportion to the colonies is not considerable. 

2nd. The ports of the United Kingdom are entrepdts for foreign 
and colonial produce, of which about fifty millions sterling per 
annum are re-exported, and of this amount the colonies take about 
four millions. On these operations, in addition to the charges above 
mentioned, there adheres to this country the merchant’s profit or 
commission, brokerages, &c. 

drdly. There are very important indirect operations with the 
colonies. For example: shipments of Manchester goods are made 
to China, with orders for returns to be sent in tea direct to Canada. 
Sugar, coffee, and bulky goods in general go, as a rule, from the 
place of production direct to the colonies, under credits furnished by 
our merchants—or, in other words, are eventually paid for by exports 
from this country. Now, on all such indirect operations, the amounts 
of our exports in payment, if they could be traced out with any 
degree of accuracy, should be placed to the credit of the colonies, 
rather than to the countries supplying the rough goods. 

4thly. The exporting merchant’s profit or commission is a benefit 
accruing to this country which must not be omitted. 

Taking these items together, it will be admitted by every one 
conversant with the subject, that they far outweigh the cost of raw 
materials in our home manufactures sent to the colonies; and that 
I am, therefore, well within the mark in claiming credit for the 
colonies to the full extent of our home produce exported to them; 
and that the amount should be taken as so much added to the 
earnings or aggregate income of the United Kingdom. 
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I have stated that the total to our dependencies for 1871 
amounted to 51,000,000/., but shall confine myself to our colonies 
proper, viz., North American, Australian, and South African, 
together with our tropical settlements in the West Indies, Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon, and the Straits; and with these I have contrasted our 
trade with the principal foreign countries. I leave out of consider- 
ation our Indian Possessions, since these cannot be regarded as 
colonies, and because I take for granted that our supremacy in that 
country will be upheld by the strong hand so long ag we retain the 
power; neither for the present shall I concern myself with our 
naval and military stations, such as Malta, Gibraltar, Bermuda, 
Hong Kong, &c., which are maintained for imperial purposes. 

In Appendix, Table A, will be found the exports of British 
produce for thirty years from 1840 to 1869 inclusive, reduced for 
the sake of convenience to quinquennial averages. I commence 
with 1840, so as to include a period of five years prior to our final 
adoption of free trade, when reciprocity in discriminating duties 
between the home country and the colonies was abolished. An 
examination of the table will show that, taking averages of ten 
years, our exports of home produce have increased in the following 
ratio :— 





1850 to 1869, - 1860 to 1869, 
Increase per Cent. | Increase per Cent. 
upon 1840 to 1849. | upon 1850 to 1859. 











North American Colonies ........ 49 63 
Australia and New Zealand .... 509 39 
Cape and Natal o...nccsvinereoesnns 144 45 
"Wrest Tindies oo... .ccscisesstsesent ri deer. AL 
TIRES dsinho tie osececasdnssseonoanee 54 22 
CO AO iy uti has cease cesenois go 111 
Straits and Singapore ............ 48 97 
DTaathee States. c:scsminriassninorsascagp 147 3 decr. 
ETS Sa een eR SRO 67 131 
Spain and ‘Portugal ...........5... 61 61 
Germany and Austria ............ f 56 65 
TUBA: sssaBinsancesnaumees que otielemced 37 o7 
RUUISRUDY.<c cv svaeteace tags ssers teem sanacemende 7 decr. 105 
EL oMbaaaE: «555. .ianngedinenn tens aagaken ge 42, 67 
BBe] CTO nasipeaphnngoonce senso sue 25 77 
tail. .cgaicepeentnas eee eee 52 49 
China with Hong Kong............ SS 167 





In Appendix, Table B, I have taken out the consumption. of 
' British produce by the several colonies and foreign countries above 
named. Tor the population I take the years of census, but for the 
exports I have averaged three years, viz., the year of census with 
the preceding and succeeding years, so as to obtain a fair result, 
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free from special circumstances which might attach to single years ; 
and in order still further to elucidate the matter I have, in Table C, 
ascertained the proportion which British produce bears to the total 
amports of the same places; for this purpose I have taken an average 
of the three years, 1864-66, being the latest uniform period for which 
I can obtain a comparison. 

The results of Tables B and C are shortly stated below. It will 
be observed that the figures are greatly in favour of the colonies 
proper, as might be expected with infant communities, occupied 
chiefly in the production of raw produce. This applies to the United 
States, for the same reason, though in a lesser degree; while the 
tropical settlements rank next to the colonies proper. 





Consumption Proportion of 
of British Produce British Produce to 
per Head. Total Imports. 
Css. <a. Per ent 

Werth American, Colonies isis... .sssecceasessaee ss as 42 
Australia and New Zealand .........0...cccce0 Soe "3 47 

Cape and Natal { es population............ a aw \ 69 

white Simos Shee essa oui, Se 
RRNMC AN PERT EEIS! 5 Sava cacusnteon aducis spud cern calond hosing eae mane, 43 
RADARS Fie F808 co. Shen Ss fete ee baa 7 30 
CO" SARE ES Se sea ae teenie aire eens a AE sanatl Eanepeny \ 36 
population 

Pee AAhe Na), Whs le, AEA Rea eo eat it 21 

LUISE SiC a C2 daa eran ea rs aor ae ame re) 31 

(ISS TT haere ree te Ror Ae OR REO A de - 6 = 9 
BRR ese Ot tar. eae, ssdo asia das ncicasheatareeancRioes 2 St 18 
OU OM ye ae Pert «seer pcanesouaecaccpenaesbeatiess = 10. = 
Germany (Prussia, Hamburg, and Austria) iO. UE Not ascertainable 
LUG" VC AS Tee EIN, REO AN ME ort eae ne a ee 

OS ELM ER aio tok CO RBEEC SEAN GR Pe as BN TEE. - - it 17 

AC NET Set Sn a Coke et ne ene ae eG 3 10 
JOSE OE PE ren an ere er Fe =. STE) LO, 8 
ET SR Ae il BRE he RAR Rae SREP EE LL TRO EZ ld - 11 2 Not ascertainable 


* A proportion of this no doubt belongs to Germany, being for goods in 
transit, and the British produce is not distinguishable. 
+ Belgium probably shows in excess for the same reason. 





But it is alleged that our trade with the colonies would not 
‘be affected, were they at once to be declared independent States ; 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith has argued that it would rather be 
increased thereby. He appeals to the example of the United States 
in support of this opinion, but overlooks the totally different cireum- 
stances under which our trade with the colonies is now carried on, 
as compared with the jealous monopoly which existed when the 
United States became independent. I need scarcely recall Lord 
‘Chatham’s well-known declaration, that “ the colonists had no right 
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“to manufacture even a nail for a horse-shoe.”” They were bound 
to buy from the mother country whatever ‘they consumed, and to 
sell to her whatever they produced. Jt was not in consequence of 
their separation that our trade with the United States subsequently 
increased ; but it was because, together with independence, they 
established freer commercial relations with other countries as well 
as with ourselves. 

Now, as our colonies already enjoy the advantages of free trade 
to the fullest extent, except so far as it may be stinted by tariffs of 
their own imposition, and as they also enjoy the most absolute 
control of their own affairs, it is manifest that there are no grounds 
for expecting a rapid increase in their trade, such as followed on the 
independence of the United States. On the contrary, though the 
colonial trade might not at first be materially affected, provided 
always that separation took place in a friendly spirit, there is too 
much reason to fear that the ratio of increase would not be sus- 
tained, and might altogether disappear. 

The maxim that “the trade follows the flag”’ is supported by 
the examples of our conquered colonies, viz. :— 

In Canada there are about one million, or nearly one-third of the 
population, of French descent, living much apart in Lower Canada, 
and retaining their language and customs to a remarkable extent ; 
and although during the last thirty years there have been no discri- 
minating colonial duties between British and French produce, the 
importations for the year 1866 were respectively as follows :— 


£ 
vitisl: WNOGUGS- “AU... Net ralsvaneadeiabea th atecasdsapents 5,000,000 
irenth |) 45 8! aati. er eae 250,000 


Similarly, as regards the Cape of Good Hope, where the European 
population numbered about 180,000, of whom two-thirds are of 
Dutch extraction, speaking their own language and adhering to their. 
own manners and customs with extraordinary tenacity—taking an | 
average of the years 1864-66, the importations stand thus— 


: £ 
British Produceper, AMNUM epitssivcescsisnaseroarsirvsdewesdien 1,760,000 
Dutels rode site Cb os cceinsatansininassnmanain £6,000 
Through United Kingdom in bond............ 20,000 

26,000 





Again, if we examine the returns from Mauritius, where the 
Creole population is still essentially French, the figures stand as 
follows, taking an average of the years 1864-66 :— 


£ 
. .British produce per ania) cupncesimds..tunicera cccteytes $23,000 
E25.) 0 hae RA A 0 ey A MI eh i! 362,000 


It is to be observed, however, that of the latter no less than 
116,000/. consisted of wines and brandy, the wine being a special 
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production of France, and peculiarly suited to the climate and taste 
of the people. 

Conversely, no one can doubt, had we retained possession of Java, 
that our trade with that island would now be ten times what it is. 

Let us next consider in what manner our trade with the colonies 
is influenced by their connection with the home country. Itisa 
matter of every day experience that young men of the middle or 
commercial class prefer the colonies, when looking around for a field 
in which to push their way in the world. In the colonies they settle 
among friends and relations, where English law and English ideas 
and customs prevail; and it is by this class more especially that our 
commerce is extended. They readily enter into business corre- 
spondence with their friends at home, and become the channel through 
which British capital is more freely embarked in the colonies than 
in foreign countries. Again, colonists more frequently intermarry 
with people at home than with foreigners. I have been assured on 
competent authority that marriages between Canadians and their 
American neighbours, are not much more frequent than marriages 
between ourselves and French or Germans. Moreover, most of us 
have relatives settled in the varions colonies; so that, in addition to 
sunilarity of tastes and general sympathy with the old country, there 
are innumerable personal and family ties which secure to us a 
command of the colonial trade, such as is not elsewhere obtained. 
Tn fact, it is an ne ae of what, in individual cases, is called trade 
connection, or ‘ good-will.” 

I think, therefore, it is reasonable to conclude, that were our con- 
nection with the colonies severed, though our trade might not be 
immediately diminished, still the steady increase it has shown for so 
many years would be lessened, or might even become stationary 
—assuming always that the separation took place amicably, and that 
the colonies became independent States. But let us suppose we 
part with feelings of discontent, as is only too probable with more 
than one colony, and that they either seek protection from some other 
State, or enter into reciprocal treaties to our prejudice: the result 
would of course be very different. 

The truth is, we cannot afford to run the risk of our trade being 
diminished. Considering that our population is increasing at the 
rate of 1,000 per day, surely it is only reasonable that we should 
strive to increase, rather than run the risk of curtailing our means 
of subsistence. The evils of pauperism and the pressure of poor’s 
rates are already sufficiently appalling. In-the commencement of 
1871 there were in the United Kingdom no less than 1,280,000 
paupers of all sorts, receiving relief at a cost of 8,300,000/. And 
an examination of the returns of “poor’s rates and pauperism” 
will show that, during 1871, there has been a steady decrease, 
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especially during the latter half of the year; proving unmistakably 
the influence of the returning prosperity of our export trade; just as 
the contrary effect is to be traced in the depression which followed 
on the commercial crisis of 1866. I repeat, therefore, that we 
cannot afford to tamper with our relations with the colonies, which, 
relatively to their population, are certainly our best customers. 


TIT. —Shipping. 

In Appendix, Table D, will be found a statement of the tonnage 
employed in the trade of the several colonies and foreign states, 
together with the proportion thereof which consists of British 
tonnage. I have taken an average of three years where possible, 
and it will be seen that the colonial percentages greatly exceed the 
others. I leave the subjoined figures to speak for themselves, viz. :— 

North American Colonies, of total tonnage 80 per cent. is 
British; Australia 93, Cape and Natal 85, West Indies 60, Mauri- 
tius 74, Ceylon 87, and Straits 58 per cent.; whereas of the foreign 
States, the percentage of the United States is 47, France 36, Hanse 
‘Towns 36, Italy 23, Russia 34, Holland 49, and Belgium 55. 

I would only further remark that, were the colonies independent, 
these figures might be altered seriously to our prejudice by the 
adoption of navigation laws. 


IV .—Colonists who Return. 


Apart from the direct and immediate benefit derived from our 
‘colonial trade, we must also consider the effect upon ourselves 
as well as upon the colonies, of the wealthy colonists who return to 
end their days at home, and spend their fortunes in the old 
country. This cannot be reduced to an estimate, but, whatever 
benefit may result to us from this source, it is manifestly due to our 
‘connexion with the colonies. 

I had imagined that, on the whole, this was rather a praise- 
worthy, or, at all events, a harmless class of citizens. But Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, in an essay recently published by the Cobden 
Club, seems at a loss for terms sufficiently scornful in alluding 
to them. If it be true that ‘having become great capitalists 
“they are eager to blot out the memory of the cradle in which 
“ their fortunes were nursed,” and “hurry back to their old home, 
“in order that they may achieve social rank,” surely the same thing 
may be said of Manchester, the cradle of the patron saint of the 
Cobden Club. Do not successful manufacturers leave their cotton 
mills, purchase estates, and set up as country squires? and why | 
should they not do so, as well as wealthy colonists? They have equally, 
by their energy and enterprise, benefitted others as well as themselves 
in the process of making their fortunes, and the successful colonist, 
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no less than the Manchester man, generally leaves his capital behind ; 

so that the industry he may possibly have created is carried on bs 
others, and it is only the expenditure of the colonist’s income that is 
transferred to this country. I am at a loss, therefore, to understand 
Mr. Rogers’ repeated onslaughts upon this class. Were the Cobden 
essayist also a colonist, he might indeed have reason to complain of 
the disadvantage to his adopted country; in that so many wealthy men 
return home rather than remain to form a leisure class in the colony 
—necessary no doubt for establishing a proper social tone and 
for the conduct of public affairs. But we must recollect that the 
Australian colonies, more particularly referred to, have been so 
recently settled that there has been scarcely time for a generation of 
native-born colonists to grow up with a natural ifiecbinn and pre- 
ference for the country of their birth. 


V.—LHmigration. 
I have next to consider the colonies as a means of absorbing 


our surplus population, and extract the following particulars from 
the emigration returns, viz.:— — 





Totals from 























Emigrants in 1870. | 1915 to 1870 inclusive. 
To North American colonies ............ 35.208 1,391,771 
sa, AUstrabiagr COLONIES. .. i... sa-mrgninces des 17,065 _ 988,423 
», other colonies and places _............ 8,505 160,771 
| 60,865 2,540,965 
TPO: CAG, M HGEO SEO LEB. ge stonsaccaetunmensncs _- 3G6.0%8 4,472,672 
Grand totals. v.02... 256,940 7,013,637 


It may be admitted, therefore, if we are content to leave 
emigration to run its course, unaided and undirected, that it 
would not be much affected by the independence of the colonies ; 
always excepting the middle or commercial classes, who, as already 
remarked, go chiefly to colonies. 

The bulk of the Irish emigrants go to the United States, where 
they not only add to the strength of our rivals, but béar with them 

a feeling of animosity against us so bitter, that the necessity of 
securing the Irish vote is the main source of all our troubles with 
our kinsmen in America. Now, it is a strange fact that the Irish 
who settle in the colonies become comparatively loyal subjects; and 
it should, therefore, be the object of the Colonial Office, if possible, 
to divert some portion of the Irish emigration to the colonies, instead 
of looking on helplessly while it flows to the United States. 

Nay, more, would it not be well to devise such a systematic emi- 


gration, as would diminish the poor rates and relieve the strugele 
12 
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for existence at home, by removing labour from where it is too often 
superabundant and wages low ;* to the colonies, where employment is 
abundant, wages are high, and food cheap? We should thus by one 
and the same operation lessen the competition for employment at 
home, and create more work for those who remain behind; as the 
emigrant to the colonies at once becomes a large consumer of 
home produce. 

Unfortunately, the Colonial Office has parted with all control 
over the waste lands, without considering that the people of this 
country had an interest therein, and that for their benefit, jointly 
with that of the colonists, the waste lands should have been held 
in trust. Negociations might nevertheless be entered into with 
the colonies for a systematic emigration, and our share of the 
expense would assuredly be well laid out. 

Before quitting the subject of emigration I would refer to a 
diagram in Table F, which I borrow from Mr. Eddy, representing 
on a chess board the proportionate area of Great Britain and her 
dependencies, thus :— 


Great Britain and Ireland occupy............000+ I square. 
PRO COLOMIOS, jissconahsisess ase Meo ramapaee casoouuanievec neni hh oe DS 
India and other depermdenicies  ...........0scosseee Bs Sos 


VI.—Advantages to the Colonies. 


Hitherto I have dwelt only on the advantages which the home 
country derives from the colonies; and am compelled by want of 
space merely to glance at some of the more prominent benefits which 
accrue to the colonies from their connection with Great Britain. 

An examination of their commercial returns, in the same form as 
Tables A, B, and.C, would show that the benefit is reciprocal: each. 
contributes largely to the aggregate income of the other. It is, in 
fact, an operation of exchange, by which both parties are benefitted, 
inasmuch as the colonists (as shown in Tables B and C), in pros 
portion to their numbers, are the best customers for our manu- 
factures, while we in return are by far the largest purchasers of their 
produce. Both sides profit by these operations: people in the 
colonies as well as at home are employed, and earn wages and profits 
thereby. 

The colonists possess all the privileges of British subjects, being 
citizens of no mean city, which surely is an advantage as compared 
with the citizenship of small separate states. But there are also ~ 
what some may consider more tangible advantages, viz., that the 

colonies enjoy better credit in consequence of the connection, and are 
able to borrow money on better terms for their public improvements. . 
Further, as has been already pointed out, British capital is more 
* Especially in some of our agricultural districts. 
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freely embarked through private channels in the colonies than else- 
where, their resources are thereby more speedily and fully developed. | 
In addition to which it is from home that they derive their supply of 
labour. The colonies, in short, have all the advantages of being con- 
nected with a country like Great Britain—a land of industry, wealth, 
commercial enterprise, and a first-rate power. How different if we 
suppose them dependencies of Russia, Spain, Italy, or even France. 


VII.—Cost of the Colonies. 


Ever since the Parliamentary Committee of 1861, it has been 
the policy of our Government to throw the colonies on their own 
resources for military defence; but without discrimination as to 
their varying circumstances and antecedents. 

In Appendix, Table E, will be found a summary of the cost of 
the colonies to the imperial exchequer from the year 1853 to 1868, 
which I have continued by a liberal estimate to the year 1871 
inclusive, being nineteen years in all. 

I may remark, however, that the parliamentary returns on which 
Table EH is based appear to be open to question. Jor instance, the 
sum of 2,990,509/. is charged during the nineteen years for gaols, 
police, and military in Western Australia and Tasmania; but this 
expense was chiefly, if not altogether, incurred because those colonies 
were penal settlements, and it must therefore be ascribed to an 
imperial, and not to a colonial purpose. There is also included in 
the naval charges for the earlier years, the cost of transport of 
convicts, which is equally void of justification. JI have been unable 
to test the other items ; but the truth is, the returns in question were 
drawn up, not with a view to recover the money from the colonies, 
but merely to show the expense this country incurs by reason of, or 
on account of the colonies. The returns have never, therefore, been 
properly corrected ; but to them, in a great measure, is due the general 
impression that the colonies are very costly possessions. Neverthe- 
less, I accept the returns as rendered. And how stand the facts P 

The exports of British produce, during the nineteen years in ques- 
tion, contrast with the supposed cost of the colonies, as follows, viz.:— 















Total Cost, Exports 
1853 to 1871. re 
£ £ 
North American colonies ..........0000080 13,107,000 107,828,000 
Australia and New Zealand................ 10,658,000 214,680,000 
OBS ad Naa feasts ccecissessavedesoattonsvice 8,699,000 31,756,000 
NE yg 5S a a RRR PRE Eo ~ 4,679,000 49,022,000 
PUTER LOOMIS cos aunsos coil daresapi da eBarssgetiec cant 2,132,000 9,401,000 
Ceylon, ual Laken lanete 1,374,000 12,703,000 
Singapore and Straits ......sscswoooeceees 161,000 25,408,000 











450,798,000 





43,810,000 
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Now, I must repeat once more, that the amount of the exports of 
home produce constituted in reality so much of our aggregate 
income; and it has been variously estimated that in this country 
we are taxed from 10 per cent. to as high as 20 per cent. on our 
incomes. I take the lowest estimate, and it follows that the Treasury 
has, during the nineteen years in question, obtained a revenue of 
45,000,000/. in consequence of the colonial trade, while the expendi- 
ture has not exceeded 43,800,0001. 

I cannot but regret the present habit of Ue si ws the cost of the 
colonies exclusively from the Treasury point of view, as though her 
Majesty’s Government were driving a trade in colonies, and as if the 
result should be judged by the profit and loss shown on the Treasury 
balance-sheet. Hven tried by this test, it will be seen that the 
colonies have not been burdensome to the imperial exchequer, while 
they have added four hundred and fifty millions to the earnings of 
the people of this country. 

It would be useless to re- -open the discussions as to Caffre and 
Maori wars: rightly or wrongly, the Colonial Office has determined to 
withdraw our troops from the Cape and New Zealand, and has also, 
it is to be presumed, relinquished all idea of interfere with the 
colonists in their relations with the natives. Had that course always 
been followed, we should have been saved a great deal of trouble 
and some money; the colonists would have been spared a great deal 
of irritation; it is doubtful whether the Maoris would not at this. 
day have been in much the same condition ; but the Caffres have un- 
doubtedly benefitted by our benevolent interference in ‘their behalf. 
It is more to the purpose to consider how the Treasury is affected, 
now that our troops have been almost wholly withdrawn from the 
principal colonies. The figures for the year 1871 are these :— 








Cost fond 874, Home ae 1871. 
£ £ 

North American colonies «i.e 2,2.2,400 8,296,000 
Australia and New Zealand ................ 239,600 9,034,000: 
Capo BG INGO: osc ine anteaters: 168,300 2,198,000: 
Weet Indies. <.sexeBecre I tagsucaasewnlien 350,900 2,940,000: 
IMDB TTETILS: 50.500. tm anv -h sana denen eenenee eae es 73,800 503,000) 
Oey Ot iisicnte setts sieves. sotrnnensctyalenantan Matetaeetes . 2354.00 928,000 
SGRAM Ec cccsoreverosscovnewes cevecon tetas eRION 36,800 1,935,000 

1,114,900 25,834,000 





So that for the year 1871 the Treasury has derived at least 
2,580,000. from the colonial trade, and expended 1,100,000. 

But it may be urged, in reply, that our trade with foreign States: 
does not entail so much cost as is here shown. What I contend for 
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is that the colonies are no actual burden to the Treasury, as 1s very 
generally assumed ;* and, as a set-off for the cost, we enjoy a decided! 
preference in the colonial trade, because of their dependency. But 
neither is foreign trade carried on free of expense to the ‘Treasury : 
the cost of the diplomatic and consular services may be ascribed to 
it, as well as the charge for cruisers to protect our flag. 

Again, let us take the Australian colonies as a group, including 
New Panna with its Maori wars, of which we have heard so much, 
and not excluding the two penal settlements above mentioned, and. 
we find the following results :— 


£ 
Nineteen years exports of home produce............ 214,680,000 
a COBb HO EXCNEQUCT 6... casescrenemerenn one 10,658,000 
35 revenue on. the exports................ 21,468,000 


Since 1840, it will be seen, from Table A, that our exports of 
home produce to the Australian colonies have reached the satis- 
factory total of 238,376,000. ; all, be 1t remembered, so much added 
to the earnings of the people of this country. 

Surely, then, in the face of such results, instead of discussing 
the “colonial question,” we should rather be taking thought that 
the great Australian continent is not as yet even fringed with 
settlements. Having assuredly no reason to regret our past opera- 
tions in that region, if we could see our way during the next thirty 
years to plant an equal number of flourishing communities, why 
should we hesitate? Why should not the Colonial Office justify its 
title by taking the initiative in such an enterprise ? 

Tt will be instructive to watch the course of events in the Figi 
Islands, where matters appear to be assuming the same condition 
as those which preceded the occupation of New Zealand. 


VIII.—Colonial Tariffs. 


The colonists have been vehemently reproached with the duties 
which they levy on imports. These, no doubt, somewhat affect our 
trade, and so far as they operate protectively, are even more injurious: 
to the colonies than to ourselves. But we should recollect that: 
they must raise their revenues in the cheapest and least objection-~ 
able form. The true theory of taxation is, doubtless, to raise the 
necessary revenue so as to press equally in all directions, and. not 
interfere with the natural course of industry, any more tham if 
duties or taxes did not exist; but we have not as yet ourselves 
reached this abstract perfection in our fiscal regulations. We raise 
20 millions sterling per annum on tea, sugar, coffee, wines, spirits, 
and tobacco; and the countries producing those articles might as. 
reasonably complain that we are restricting their trade, as we: cam 
reproach the colonists for taxing our produce. 


* Suppose for example that the Australian Colonies had never been planted). 
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The Cobden Club essay urges that excise duties should be levied 
in the colonies on domestic manufactures, equivalent to their customs 
duties on imports, forgetting that it is only a few years since that 
principle was adopted in this country; besides which the circum- 
stances are totally different, since we levy customs duties on one or 
two articles*only, which could be produced in this country, even in 
the form of substitutes, as beer for wine, &c., whereas the colonial 
duties are levied upon the entire variety of imported articles, ren- 
dering excise duties out of the question. Neither is direct taxation 
applicable to sparsely peopled countries like the colonies, such taxes 
would not in many districts repay the cost of collection ; and surely 
they do well to avoid the income tax, with all its inherent injustice. 
Considering that the colonies import so large a proportion of what 
they consume, it is obvious that the necessary revenue can be most 
easily and fairly raised through the customs. 

The objection as yet applies chiefly to Canada, and in a lesser 
degree to Australia, as these are the only colonies which have 
reached the stage where manufactures might commence, even if 
unprotected. In Canada the duties are 15 per cent., and in 
Australia they are chiefly 5 per cent., rising in some cases to 7 and 
10 per cent. ad valorem. I apprehend the proper view to take of 
colonial tariffs is this: that so long as the colonies continue members 
of the empire, they are identified with the policy of free trade, so far 
at least as to avoid discriminating duties; but, if independent, no 
one can foresee what reciprocity treaties and restrictive tariffs they 
might adopt. 


IX.—JIn case of War. 


There is still one other aspect in which our colonies and 
possessions should be carefully regarded, but on which I must 
touch very briefly, viz., their value in case of war. 

We take a just pride in the steady increase of our population. 
Notwithstanding that we have sent forth 7,000,000 of emigrants 
since 1815,-our numbers have increased from 19,208,000 in 1815 to 
31,048,397 in 1871. 

But we must not overlook one result of this gratifying increase 
of strength, viz., that we can no longer raise sufficient food at home 
for our daily wants. Taking an average of three years, ending 1870, 
I find that we now require foreign supplies of the prime necessaries 
of life, as cattle, sheep, meat, butter, cheese, corn, rice, eggs, fish, 
and potatoes, to the value of 58,500,000/. per annum; while to these 
may be added articles of secondary necessity, as sugar, tea, and coffee, 
to the value of 30,100,0coo0/. per annum. 

These articles of daily consumption are procured in exchange for 
our exports, and it is obvious that when war comes it is now simply 
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a matter of life and death to maintain our supremacy at sea. If 
our foreign and colonial commerce, with all its wide ramifications 
and numerous channels, cannot be efficiently protected at sea, what 
will be the result? Our supplies of food will fall off, and our 
export trade will be reduced, so that the necessaries of life will 
become scarce and dear at the very time when the means of earning 
a living will be lessened; we shall, in fact, be reduced to the 
condition of a besieged city. 

Happily for us, the carrying trade is undergoing a great change 
by the substitution of steamers for sailing ships, partly owing to the 
Suez Canal, but more especially to recent improvements and the 
greater economy of fuel; this change is going on with astonishing 
rapidity ; the proportion of tonnage built in 1871, and on the stocks 
being built on 31st December last, was 611,700 tons, steamers, to 
107,000 tons, sailing vessels; so that in a few years the great bulk 
of our trade will be carried in steamers, which, in case of war, would 
diminish the risk of capture; while with our great wealth and 
unequalled facilities, our fleet of steam men-of-war ought to give us 
more than ever the undisputed command of the sea. 

But supplies of coal for our mercantile and Royal Navy have 
become a matter of absolute necessity, as well as ports in which 
iron vessels can be docked; without which their efficiency would be 
much impaired; for this purpose, and as fortified depots of coal, our 
naval and military stations have now become of vital importance. 
Instead of scrutinising in a niggardly spirit the cost of maintaining 
such places as Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden, Bermuda, Hong Kong, 
Simon’s Bay, St. Helena, &c., we ought, if possible, to render them 
still more secure, and construct graving docks capable of receiving 
our largest iron-clads. 

The cost must be viewed as an insurance, just as the cost of the 
army and navy can be justified by the necessity of self-respect and 
self-preservation. Nay, even with regard to our colonies proper 
and tropical settlements, we must consider what the difference 
would: be in a struggle for existence, between our having British 
ports scattered all over the world, compared with those ports being 
even. neutral, in which our enemies, equally with ourselves, could coal 
and refit, and must further remember that Nova Scotia, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Labuan can furnish our steamers with coal. 

Considered in this light, the value of our colonial dependencies 
cannot be estimated in money, but their possession is assuredly not 
a mere question of prestige. 


X.—Arguments of Sentiment. 


I will not enter upon the arguments of sentiment for upholding 
our colonial empire, though the anti-colonial party have been 
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especially sarcastic on this subject. I may remark, however, that 
those who would govern mankind without regard to sentiment have 
invariably come most signally to grief. The “retrenchers” are, 
moreover, much given to quote the example of the United States ; 
but I do not find that the Americans grudge the cost of a few 
regiments to overawe the Indians in the West, nor is there any 
hesitation in putting them down when they rise against the settlers. 
Nay, more, did not the Americans in the North, much as they 
respected the veteran General Scott, disregard his advice to let the 
“erring sisters go in peace’ P—in the great Civil War did they not 
resolve, at any cost and at all hazards, to maintain the union intact ? 
and who can say that, in yielding to their sentiment of patriotism, 
they have not been justified by the result ? 


XI1.—Conclasion. 


To my mind, there is nothing more hopeful, in our present 
situation, than the sentiment of loyalty and affection for the old 
country which happily pervades our colonies. It is beyond my 
province to enter upon a discussion as to how our mutual relations 
can be deepened and strengthened; but I may be excused for 
remarking that it can only be on a footing of perfect equality; and 
that the present time, when by means of the telegraph we shall 
shortly be brought, as it were, into contact with our fellow-country- 
men at the antipodes, is surely not the occasion on which to look 
upon separation as inevitable. . 

Let us imagine, for a moment, how two centuries hence our 
dealings with this momentous question will be regarded. Will it be 
recorded how a great opportunity was lost P—how our public men 
were engrossed by party strife, and our Parliament absorbed in local 
bills and temporary concerns—until a crisis coming upon us, unex- 
pected and unprepared, our empire suddenly broke up and drifted. 
away in fragments ? 

Or, shall the record be that our statesmen, ere it was too late, 
aroused them to the task ?—how they were seconded by an awakened 
Parliament, and encouraged by the people at home as well as by the. 
patriotism of the colonists ; and how, feeling the advantage of mutual 
support, the ties that bound them to the old country were drawn 
closer, as the colonies waxed stronger—until the whole became: 
welded into one homogeneous empire, such as the world had not 
yet seen ? An empire inhabited by a people scrupulous in respecting: 
the rights of others, yet resolute to maintain their own; with no 
- ambition to encroach on the territory of their neighbours, but whose 
glory it was to subdue the wilderness; and who, by their achieve-. 
ments in science, their devotion to peace, and their love of liberty, 
of justice, and of truth, marked an epoch in the history of mankind. 


io) 
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Taste A.— bie oa Averages of Exports of British Produce to the undermentioned 
British Possessions and Foreign Countries. 
[000’s omitted.] 


1840-44. 1845-49. 1850-54. , ___ 1855-59. 




































































Yearly Yearly Increase Yearly Increase Yearly Increase 
Average. | Average. | per Cent. | Average. | per Cent. Average. | per Cent. 
Wet ae £ £ oi 
North American colonies | 2,585, | 2,872, ri 4,200, 46 3,622, | 14 decr. 
petrolie and New Zea bia -oue, ) a566, | love: | U,215, | 361 |. 9,008, | 37 
Cape and Natal ................ 419, 597, 42 949, 59 1,527, 61 
MV est TWGies © <...6cche0cc0s see. 2,536, | 2,027, | 20 decr.}| 1,962, | 3 decr. 2,089, 7 
ACRE TED ES a sSucithocvnasnoecng 285, 256, VEO os 320, 2G 511, 60 
1 Sy Ce oe aed ee 184, 204, 11 254, 2s 483, go 
Straits Settlements _........ 578, 465, | 20 decr. 584, 26 965, 65 
Se ee eae 7 OOO, 4 Ls, 2 15,484, 94 19,100, 2G 
United States .............10+ 5,772, 4. 9,297, 61 18,178, 96 19,053, 5 
SENG es anne ee eee 2,733, | 2,207, | 19 decr.| 2,594, eer 5,655, 118 
Spain and Portugal ........ 1,548, | 1,778, 15 2,418, 36 3,292, 36 
Germany and Austria .... 6,732, | 7,001, 4 8,569, 2.2 12,801, 50 
_ Es ae eee oe ne 2,181) f 2312, 6 2,698, 12 3,444, 28 
EN ON ee aan 1,824, 1,848, I 1,025, | 44 decr.} 2,365, 131 
MAMAN chicos oc echa Senna. 3,459, | 3,271, | 5 decr.| 4,044, 24 5,004, 36 
Bites Lean, 2.2. cud sm opccid sexonet 1,100, | 1,196, 9 1,195, —- 1,684, 41 
AS, Sean tat See gs 2,298, | 2,465, 4 8,111, 26 4,122, 33 
China and Hongkong ....| 1,224, } 1,735, 42 1,798, 4 2,656, 48 
15 45,625, 38 B3 
Se ——————————— EEE 
1860-64. 1865-69. 
Yearly Increase Yearly Increase 1871. 
Average. per Cent. Average. per Cent. 
£ £ 
North American colonies | 5,266, 45 7,480, 42 8,296, 
Australia and New Zea- 
ee Pe ee 9 10,035; 
Cape and Natal ................ 1,953, 28 1,631, 16 decr. 2,198, 
IV CSE THIS o....tecesecrvensers 3,150, Bi 2,569, Si xy 25940, 
MPA TIGGES 0055, c0rarcseteseoorets 556, 19, ¢ > 462, V7]. 9% 503, 
a a ae F2i7, O 833, 15 928, 
Straits Settlements _........ 1,287, 2% 1,754, 36 19355 
ele to 24,280, oy 27,146, se dene 26,835, 
United States .:...1... ners 14,521, 24 decr. | 21,522, 48 28,335, 345229; 
VOD sagac Hsin <b arias guaretoag 8,046, 42 10,995, a 11,645, 4 18,061, 
Spain and Portugal ........ 5,028, 3 4,175, 17 decr. 4,615, 4,867, 
Germany and Austria ....| 14,379, ite 20,858, 45, 22,034, 28,938, 
Se ee ee 5,400, 57 5,473, I 5,267, 6,254, 
EE Saal aE RS sini 2,786, 18 4,147, 49 6,993, 6,554, 
FE SHBG cicpereeneneveceevevenrnevced’ 6,363, 16° 9,543, 50 11,222, $4,122.” 
PTD isso e0n-sadoodbepeoon ot 1,955, 16 3,053, 61 4,476, 6,287; 
CATE asp ieias do Aicheievnnete erator te 4,592, 11 6,178, 35 5,353, 65301, 
China and Hongkong 4,380, 65 7,514, vk! } 9,545, 9;404, 
| 9 7 a AIOE 67,450, 11 93,558, 39 109,485, | 138,027, 
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TasLe B.—Consumption of British Produce per Head of Population, in 
the undermentioned Colonies and Foreign Countries. 





Imports of 








Year : British Produce, 
ogee Population. Average Per Head. 
of 3 Years. 
£ £. 8.- d: 
1850 2,471,137 3,110,000 i s. 2 
North American Colonies.... 61 3,294,056 3,803,000 |-c: 3 %a 
| 68 | 4,119,686 | 5,289,000 |1 5 8 
1850 54.6,184 2,496,000 | 4 1: 5 
Australia and New Zealand 61 1,266,422 ..|,40,781,000 4) Sato. g 
69 1,847,789 11,801,000" 1.6 7 gs 
Cape and Natal— 
Total Population ............ 759,261 1,761,000 | 2) bs 4 
White ray emer eee 8 | 1865 4 204,646 1,761,000 8 42.2 
. 1850 9215925 2,017,000: }.2 3 oO 
West Indies s.rresresesssens { 761. | 1,082:223. |..2,629,000 428 7 
1850 180,863 275,000 1, ay 
(UE Ci 0 RY Sea 61 BERORS 536,000 ee es 
69 322,924 416,000 | 1 5 9 
; 1850 | 23,191,876 13,742,000 | —- 12 - 
WDE LACES vs svsarservodioseneoees "60 ‘| 33154433322. |-17,761,000- | = 11 4 
"70 -| 38,555,983 | 24,798,000 | — 12 10 
1851 36,483,170 2,387,000 |}- 1 4 
MOM OG, o,<shercrisieta ust ‘6L | 37,386,161 7,785,000 | —-4 2s 
°66 | 38,067,094 | 11,491,000 | - 6 - 
BO GMI endoirs csc ean cete a egnray ceaaes 1860 | 16,301,851 2,445,000 |- 2 1 
POPPA on... isivterssncas ee 1865 | 3,987,867 2,053,000 |-— 10 4 
See ANea)  gs f | A867 | 59,250,280 | 20,568,000. | = aaa 
Italy { 1861 | 24,273,776 5,133,000 |- 4 3 
ee prcied a a 68 | 28,527,915 | 5,353,000 |- 4 2 
' : 1858 | 73,920,000 | 3,410,000 | - - a1 
MISSAL St hata oe 33920) Tae 
is oe { 63 | 747,008,448 | 2,537,000 |— - 
AGES yaa, ROR Er 1868 3,628,464 | 20198000." ie a6.ee 
i a oe 1856 | 4,529,560 | 1,708,000 |- 7 6 
Bae anes tne ine teaaae { ’66 4,839,094 2,871,000 | — 11 10 
LCV. Gy See ee rr 1856 7:67 7,800 4,313,000 )- 11 2 
a i aa 64, 10,045,000 5,289,000 | - 130 6 





* Some proportion of this belongs to Germany for goods in transit. 
Note.—The imports are taken at an average of three years, viz., the year 
of census with the year before and the year after. 
LES SE TE ST SE IE ES RRS SSS SSS SF PE SES ES - 
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TasLE C.—Proportion which British Produce bears to the Total Imports 


into the undermentioned Oolonies and Foreign Countries. 


Colonial and Foreign Returns. 


Gross Total of 
Imports for 1864-66, 
ee Bullion and Specie. 


£ 

North American colonies ........ 45,563,000 
Australia and New Zealand .... 98,889,000 
Cape and Natal ................:s0e0 7,710,000 
mest. Indies) ioc. 15,807,000 
{1 COTES A ai el 2 6,200,000 
ONL SRM ego A 10,571,000 
Singapore and Straits ............ 25,577,000 
Winsted: Siateee 56... hl hose 195,760,000 
dg ITE, See eri te a 431,198,000 
RRR BR St Mattos ecoastioaes 45,445,000 
yee eRe OBES 121,356,000 
5 LUSSIER eae ee 86,204,000 
Tae a a 121,439,000 
BBM DMM ec saat ears ea ceaucasies 


162,029,000 


Gross Imports 
of British Produce 


for 1864-66. 


£ 
19,309,000 
46,705,000 
5,283,000 
6,805,000 
1,870,000 
3,815,000 
5315,000 





64,54.3,000 
38,221,000 

8,037,000 
20,764,000 
14,293,000 
11,840,000 
12,250,000 


* A proportion due to Germany for goods in transit. 











42 
AZ 
69 
43 
30 
36 
21 


31 

9 
18 
17 
17 
10 

8 


Taken from 


Darentige 


0 
British Produce. 


Taste D.—Tonnage Employed in the Trade of the following Colonies 





and Foreign States, with the Proportion of British Tonnage. Totat 
Tonnage Entered and Cleared. 
Three Years Annual Annual Percentage] Tons 
faker: Average of Average of of oe 
Total British British 
for Average. Tonnage. Tonnage. Tons. | Lasts. 
Nout Amen @Ho-} 65.60.68 | Gars4o| 499607 | 80. | Tous 
Australia and New 
OS CT a 1866-68 4,318,097 | 3,992,239 93 ? 
Cape and Natal ............ 66-68 552,918| 468,469 85 » 
West Indies and Guiana "66-68 1,768,753 | 1,051,030 60 ” 
PE AMERLUEES 3, so) cje0.orsoceeeee 66-68 528,189] 389,985 74. 09 
Cam 2 aera °66-68 1,208,568 | 1,053,082 87 9 
traits ettlements ; 
and sear opere ects } oe ,496,542| 878,484 58 ‘is 
United States 0.0... 1866-68 | 15,862,597] 7,484,059 47 Tons 
MOE OG Ps a cadiasavxs °66-68 12,796,694. | 4,643,792 36 ” 
Hanse Towns (Ham- 
ae Bremen, Lu- f 1865-67 5,634,568| 2,047,568 36 0 
SM ee Svinerivi, 
| (2s pel Son ae Asc eee ee 1868 75,269,501 | 1,656,906 23 9 
WMG M Ro scr epees aes dodisies 1866-67 2,852,245| 866,935 34. Lasts 
Holland Aah dee ele eee "66-67 4,012,246 | 1,957,901 49 Tons 
21) 0101 ea ae ee 66-68 2,478,962 | 1,366,414 55 ” 


SE EE LAELIA TISAI TOS SE ETE IE ESTEE POT OEIC TOE IE PSI a IG STRATOS IIT TEPC CTT EIST EN TEI TLR OT ETAT 
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‘TABLE E.—Abstract of the Cost of the undermentioned Oolontes and Settlements at the 
Leapense of the British Huchequer, from the Year 1853 to 1871. 











North 
“Years. American 
Colonies. 
£ 
S55 Spe 516,190 
ctv, aoe eee 315,956 
HSS. cicsves 260,577 
BBO... delet 559,522 
WOE iad 422,343 
PaO fake 359,675 
(fi me 392,036 
OGO) a v.ccscs 368,926 
EG. 998,271 
WO eiversn 1,012,393 
Gy Cee 859,862 
BURA ed wate 852,002 
a 881,313 
A866 ........ 1,193,589 
OW) kicstars 1,270,982 
BUS ks ee 1,093,300 
11,356,937 
% 
1869 on 1,093,300 
estimate 
% 
Lo . 434,968 
estimate 
1871*...- lod 
estimate \ Bid aie 


Total....| 13,107,180 | 10,658,381 | 8,699,099 | 7,679,088 | 2,132,195 | 1,373,947 {160,658 














Austraha 
and 


New Zealand. 


£ 


559,485 
572,262 


473,809 
442,580 
4235465 
330,993 
316,415 


550,429 
649,121 
586,861 

1,108,255 

1,377,956 

E,L7L,oo0 


633,311 
359,102 
290,914 





9,846,839 


290,914 
290,914 


229,714 








Cape and 
Natal. 


£ 
602,227 
608,499 


629,809 
1,106,970 
682,015 
527,750 
435,828 


513,376 
459,738 
387,141 
420,206 
328,513 
366,056 


347,867 
377,324 
286,245 





West Indies. 


£ 


593,710 
503,109 


514,377 
467,014 
5525737 
385,102 
399,709 


391,846 
*383,979 
393,452 
366,649 
262,071 
333,310 


385,532 
3592397 
350,929 





Mauritius. 


£ 
130,740 
126,076 


130,627 
154,983 
74,881 
65,734 
98,062 


148,875 
140,426 
133,610 
137,545 
135,029 
119,995 


119,279 
122,149 
73,546 





Ceylon. 


£ 
146,825 
LLS 390 


LT 75372004 
125,498 | 
119,279 
80,176 
66,8 72 


83,686 
67,830 
71,035 
122,876 
84,577 
2.55350 


22,808 
35845 


eS 


1,120 
12,386 
23,450| 36,781 





zi -* 
Singapore s 
and q 
Straits. s 

f 


Total. 


> a 
25549, 177 
2,241,072) 


2,126,519 
2,856,567 
252735720, 
1,749,430 
1B; 70359 2a 


4 
2,057,138) 
25,699,365. 
2,584,492 

3,015,393% 
3140,176 
2,897,905" 


2,703,506. 
2,537,185. 
2,155,165 








8,079,564 | 6,741,923 | 1,911,557 | 1,303,597 | 50,215 |39,290,732) 


286,245 
165,033 
168,257 


350,929 
2945747 


291,489 








73,546 | 


73,546 
73,546 





33,450 | 86,781} 2,155,165. 


23,450) 36,781 
23,450| 36,781 





J 
1,319,439) 
7 


1,045,212 
ae 
43,8 10,548 





renames. HON SER ess Se eS ew ee! 3 Le en eee SESE 


* 1869 taken same as 1868. 1870 and 1871 same general expenses as 1868, but allowance 
made for difference in the military estimates for those years. 
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Taste F.—£ztracted from Mr. C. W. Eppy’s Tables of British Commerce. 
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L-~—General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 


of 1871. 


From the Heonomist of 16th March, 1872 :— 

This is the ninth of the series which has appeared in that 
paper. (See Journal, vol. xxxiv, pp. 57—68.) As in former years, 
we can only insert the general introduction given by the Hconomist, 
referring to the paper itself for the sepeureb OREN appendices and 
details sect are there collected :— 


“Tn January (1871) the Fragen: Gerad war had been practi- 
cally six months in operation, and the situation of Paris, surrounded 
since September by the German armies, had become manifestly 
critical. The bombardment commenced on the 8th of January, and 
the city capitulated on the 28th, after a siege of four months and a 
half. The definite treaty was signed at Bordeaux on the lst March, 
and stipulated for the cession to Germany of Alsace and Lorraine, 
including Metz, and the payment of an indemnity of 220 millions 
sterling, in the proportion of 40 millions in 1871, 80 millions in 1872, 
and 1co millions in 1873. The title of Emperor of Germany had 
been voted to King William on the 10th December, and the practical 
unity of the Teutonic states under Prussian control accomplished. 
The reign of the ‘Commune’ prevailed in Paris from the middle of 
March to the end of May, and the Executive Government, under the © 
presidency of Thiers, has remained at Versailles to the presént time, 
scheming and intriguing for and against future dynasties and 
republics. The French loan of 80 millions sterling,.in Five per 
Cent. Rentes at 823, payable in sixteen instalments, was offered on 
the 27th June, and in France was subscribed for two or three times 
over in the course of a few days. In London the loan was entrusted 
to Barings and Rothschilds. 

“In July the Italian Government took possession of Rome as 
the secular capital of the country, and the power of the Pope as a 
territorial prince visibly passed away. The difficulties of Italy are 
now chiefly financial, and until the Chamber of Representatives 
learns more of the first rules of fair dealing with the public creditor 
than it possesses at present, those difficulties are not likely to grow 
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less. Austria and Hungary have been in hot contest with the 
Bohemians and other allied races of the Austrian Crown, ‘but a 
series of ministerial and constitutional crises has not retarded the 
rapid material progress of all the Danubian countries. Spain has 
gone from bad to worse—assassinating General Prim, who, for a 
Spanish politician, was respectable ; setting up and pulling down 
cabinets ; contriving to raise a loan, and then grossly violating the 
conditions of paying the interest; and ending the year with political 
prospects which are gloomy even for sucha country. In the mean- 
time, the wonderful mineral treasures of the Peninsula are becoming 
known and developed by English enterprise and capital, and nothing 
is wanted to a career of rapid improvement but those common 
qualities of industry, order, and honesty which seem to be as utterly 
lost to Spain as its former grandeur and possessions. 

“The treaty between this country and the United States, intended 
to settle the Alabama disputes, was signed at Washington on the 
Sth May, and the ‘cases’ to be submitted respectively to the five 
arbitrators to meet at Geneva were ready by the end of the year. 
By and bye it was discovered with amazement in this country that 
the American case claimed some untold sums of hundreds of millions 
sterling for indirect damages growing out of the acts of the Alabama 
and similar vessels. How any such claim ever came to be officially. 
put forward is at present unknown; but, at all events, there is no 
uncertainty regarding the indignant and emphatic repudiation by 
this country of willingness to listen for a moment to pretensions so 
absurd and monstrous. The Treaty may perhaps fail by reason of 
this radical misunderstanding, and with its failure will, it may be 
hoped, pass away a good deal of the modern reliance on sentimental 
diplomacy between nations, especially between England and America. 
We desire to live in peace and amity with that country, but a rough 
and fluctuating democracy is only rendered more arrogant by endless 
concession. The true mode of going to the root of the ever-recurring 
differences with the United States is to come to a thorough and 
business-like understanding with Canada. The chain of colonies 
across the continent from Nova Scotia to British Columbia are now 
joined in one confederation ; the Hudson’s Bay region is included in 
that arrangement, and we have wisely withdrawn all Imperial troops 
from every part except Halifax, and handed over forts and military 
stores to, the Dominion Government. As the only connection of 
England with Canada now consists in the appointment of the 
Governor-General, the time has obviously come for reconsidering 
the whole case. Canada has now 43 millions of people, and is 
abundantly able to assume nominal, as it has long had practical 
independence. There is no longer identity of interest between the 
Canadians and ourselves. There is no real motive on either side for 
making large sacrifices, and it is the business of statesmanship to 
take note of these new facts, and give effect to them. 

“The fearful terms.exacted by Germany from France must 
within a few years render certain the reeommencement of the war. 
Germany was entitled to a military frontier along the Vosges to 
Strasburg, to the dismantling of Metz, and to such a reasonable 
indemnity as could have been paid within a short period; but the 
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appropriation of Alsace and Lorraine, the prolonged occupation of 
several French provinces, and the exaction of a tribute which, by its 
magnitude, must be spread over three or four years, are political 
errors of the most fatal kind. With a population of more than 
36 millions, and a military genius beyond that of any nation, France 
must of a necessity be a power of the first class; and Germany has 
now deliberately committed itself to a policy of defiance and hatred 
against France which will fill the next century with a succession of 
_ great wars. The defeat of France would, under any circumstance, 
have left enough of enmity and mischief between the two countries ;* 
but the accumulated humiliations of last year, the seized provinces, 
the prolonged military occupation, and the crushing tribute, have 
driven every inhabitant of the country to identify self-preservation 
with vengeance. It is a great error to suppose that France has been 
exhausted by the war. There is still immense wealth in that country. 
During the twenty years of the Empire the increase of national 
resources all over France was almost fabulous. For several years 
before July, 1870, Paris had become a chief financial centre of 
Kurope, and principally because there was a French public who had 
ample means of providing vast capital for certain descriptions of 
enterprise.t In the course of 1871 we have seen the avidity with 


* «The Pall Mall Gazette gives the following statement regarding the loss 
of life in Paris during the troubles of 1870:—‘ The French journals give us 
some interesting statistics as to the effects of the war on the population of the 
capital. These statistics are only approximative, for as many of the official registers 
of deaths were destroyed in the conflagration at the Hotel de Ville and the mairies, 
they are mainly based on the books of the administration of Pompes Funebras. 
The Pompes Funebras of course keep no record of citizen soldiers killed in the 
field, or of the victims of the Commune, and the Versaillais who were buried 
wholesale in the square of St. Jacques, the Park of Monceau, and the quarries of 
America. Allowances made, however, the following conclusions may be accepted 
as sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes:—The average nuinber of deaths 
in Paris is 45,000. The numbers actually registered in 1870 were 73,581, while 
in 1871 they amounted to the startling total of 99,945—in other words, to twice 
the ordinary death-rate. Startling as that total is, starvation, confinement, and 
anxiety are sufficient to explain it. But, what is more surprising, and even more 
eloquent of the fatal effects of privation and discouragement, is the fact that in 
the same period the average births had diminished by about four-fifths, while in 
one month, that of September last, they had fallen from 4,500 to 1,729. In short, 
roughly speaking, the deaths at one time had doubled while the births had 
diminished by half.’ 

+ “ The following statement describes the final catastrophe of the Credit 
Immobiliere Company, of Paris, the twin creation with the Credit Mobiliere 
of the audacity and genius of the Perrieres in 1853-54 :—‘ The affairs of the Credit 
Immobiliere have just entered into a new phase, which will probably be the first 
step to a general dissolution of the company. Although for a long time past in a 
state of hopeless insolvency, its directors had still retained the management of the 
property forming its assets, with the forlorn hope that the construction of a new 
branch and depdt of the Lyons and Mediterranean line might enhance the value 
of its lands at Marseilles, which compose the greater portion of its assets, and 
would extricate the company from its difficulties. The rival claims of another land 
company at Marseilles, which comprises among its directors several of those of the 
railway company itself, and which demands a different trace for the new line, are 
said to prevail with the railway board, and consequently extinguish the hope of the 
Lmmobiliere. The chief privileged creditor of the Immobiliere is the Credit 
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which the National Loan of 80 millions sterling was taken two or 
three times over within a month after the defeat of the Commune, 
and the loans raised by the City of Paris, and by several large 
municipalities, have all been covered in the same way. The mer- 
cantile debts also due to foreigners in France before the war have 
been paid since its cessation with surprising readiness. The mass 
of the French population is the most parsimonious and saving in 
Europe. The terrible pressure of the new taxes will be met by 
personal sacrifices incredible to an Englishman, and, if the seasons 
be favourable for a few years, Hurope will find France again able to 
assert its claims to paramount attention. In the meantime its utter 
collapse has led to the transfer to this country of no small part of 
the trade and financial enterprise it possessed before the war. 
There are four leading financial causes for this change—first, the 
establishment of a depreciated paper currency in consequence of the 
suspension of cash payments at the Bank of France, and the conse- 
quent impossibility of founding large and distant operations upon a 
monetary basis highly artificial and fluctuating ; second, the pressure 
of new and onerous taxes on commodities and transactions; third, 
the painful uncertainty which surrounds every part of the future 
government of the country ; and, lastly, the absolute assurance that 
within a few years there must be a renewed war with Germany of a 
character far more deadly and prolonged than the last. To some 
extent the last cause operates, in the case of Germany, in diverting 
enterprise to this country; for it would be a great error to suppose 
that the stress of the Prussian military system, in its severe enforce- 
ment of personal service, without regard to wealth or occupation, 
has not profoundly broken up the industrial life of the country. At 
the same time no occurrences could more signally display the vast 
dimensions and force of the resources of modern Hurope than the 
rapid way in which nearly half a million of combatants were put 
into the field, and were brought into decisive conflict, with results to 
the vanquished, both national and financial, exceeding any example. 
The mere finance of the payment within a year of the peace of about 
80 millions sterling of the ransom, indicates a vastness in the range 
of commerce and business entirely new in the experience of the 
world. The 80 millions have had to be found by the past, present, 
and future accumulations, produce, and industry of France, but the 


Foncier Company, which has hitherto received in payment of its annuities the 
rents from the property of the former. ‘The difficulties arising from the war and 
the insurrection had caused some of these payments to fall in arrear, and the 
Credit Foncier has now obtained a judge’s order sequestrating the entire property 
of the other company. The assets of the Immobiliere are set down in the last 
balance-sheet issued at about 300 millions, of which 260 consist of its property in 
Paris and at Marseilles. The real value of the property is, however, estimated in 
the last report of the Oredit Mobiliere, which is a creditor for over 100 millions, at 
only 153,420,000 frs., on which mortgages are held by the Credit Foncier and other 
creditors to the amount of 95,199,000 frs., leaving only 58,221,000 frs. to meet the 
claim of the Oredit Mobiliere, with 39 millions due to the bondholders; the capital - 
of 80 millions may be considered as irretrievably lost. An official assignee has 
‘been appointed, pending judgment on a demand made by the Credit Foncier for’ 
the winding up of the defaulting company.’—Paris Correspondent of Economist, 
Webruary, 1872. 
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commerce and credit of the community of European States has been 
able to effect the transfer without, so far, any special embarrass- 
ment.* 


he 


“Quoting the authorities given at length in the usual place 
it may be said of the harvest of 1871 that in this country the 
wheat crop was under an average, but not so much so as the 
very bad weather which prevailed into June would have led us 
to fear. Barley is the best crop of the season, and oats were 
fully an average. Nearly all root crops, except potatoes, were 
favourable. 

“The following is the usual table :— 


(1).—-Gazette Average Prices of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1863-71, and Total Average of 
Calendar Year. , 


After Harvest. Yearly Average. 

Ss. a Sa 

Do SER ea ge ee 56 3} 187k. Whole Year wiins 568 
1 IL ne 48 6 70. be Ys LL San dell 46 11 
ns SAC CN a 0 en oan COE 463 Ope eg LORE. eraeee 48 2 
BOI saobrt coro acd otbank Sa enuens ts ait By 6 68. psi! PIM Rivctereeness 63 9 
og SEGRE. eo a Pe ee ae #6 8.) PBR 0. GS) ae 64 6 
BGA ile sc Sadostiees incbidessdestene a2) 6 | Hee: 43 _Pancertdaabeabed 4g It 
DU BUA RN yc Ses taicssteneetetioncrss Pi aay *65. ph PA ase ode 4 10 
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“Phe demand for grain for France raised the markets during a 
great part of 1871, and the average of the year is as high as 
56s. 8d., or 22 per cent. higher than 1870 and 1869, and within 
10 per cent. of the dear years, 1868 and 1867. It is impossible not 
to revert to the four cheap years, 1863-66, when the average for the 
whole group was (say) 448., or nearly 30 per cent. lower than last 
year. 30 per cent. cheaper bread among the 20 millions of persons 
in these islands dependent on wages means one shilling out of every 
three rendered available for other purposes of expenditure or saving, 
and it is the multitude of these extra weekly shillmgs which gives 
the extra impetus to all other industries. 


' * Tt is announced on Ist March (1872), that France has arranged to anticipate 
the payment to Germany of the last instalments of the half milliard (20 millions 
sterling) now in course of payment to May next. France will thus have paid— 
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“As regards the crop of 1871, Mr. James Sanderson (passim) 
estimates the ‘yield of wheat at 22 bushels per acre, or 8 bushels 
under an average, or, aS compared with recent years, 8 bushels per 
acre under the yield of 1870, 2 bushels under the crop of 1869, 
14 bushels short of the great crop of 1868, and about equal to the 
crop of 1867; or, to take the aggregate yield, and assuming that 
the area under wheat will be equal to that of 1870, the results are 
as follows:—In 1868 the yield was 16; millions of quarters, in 
1869 it was 12 millions, in 1870 it was 13 millions, and in 1871 it 
was only g5.’ 

‘The destruction by fire in October last of nearly the whole of 
the famous grain city of Chicago produced hardly any effect on the 
markets here. The rapid extension of cultivation and railways in 
the boundless western regions, of which Chicago is the natural 
outlet, and the St. Lawrence, the shortest and cheapest channel, 
will lead to marked results during the next few years. The natural 
ports of this growing western production and industry are not 
New York and Boston, but Montreal and Halifax. The voyage to 
Halifax is two days less than to New York, and avoids a most 
dangerous navigation, especially in the winter; and in summer 
vessels of the largest class can ascend the St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
and so bring themselves many hundred miles nearer the producer 
than if they went to New York. The clear and obvious allies of 
the Canadians are not the people of this country, but the farmers 
and settlers of all the states west of Lake Erie, and in like manner 
the inhabitants of these regions have scarcely any interest in 
common with the New England States or with the valley of the 
Mississippi. They are raisers of raw produce for the European 
market, and consumers of manufactured goods, which it is their 
clear advantage to obtain burdened with as few duties as possible. 


III. 


“We give our usual table of the movement of gold and silver 
to the Hast. There has been some revival in 1871 of these exports, 
and the total reaches 6; millions against 43 millions in 1870. The 
opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel in September last, and the 
definite adoption of Brindisi as the mail route to India by the 
service of the Peninsular and Oriental Company has, of course, cut 
down the transit of treasure by the French steamers from Marseilles. 
The higher price of cotton in 1872 will lead to augmented 
remittances to India. We print in Appendix statements relative 
to the extension and success of quartz gold mining both in 
Australia and California, which seem to indicate a higher annual - 
production of gold in future years. No fact can be more welcome,, 
as we have repeatedly affirmed the danger in these modern times is 
not that the world will furnish every year too much but too little 
gold and silver. To the long list of countries afflicted with incon- 
vertible paper currenctes—United States, South America, Russia, — 
Austria, Italy, Turkey, and Spain—must now be added France. It 
is probable that not less than 1,000 millions sterling represents the 
amount of these paper currencies, descending, as most of them do, 
to fractional sums of a few pence; and the time must be contem- 
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plated when the development of the resources of the several 
countries and the establishment of a sounder national finance will 
enable them gradually to replace the largest part of their incon- 
vertible paper with gold and silver coin. The entire production of 
new gold in Australia and California since 1848-52 is certainly 
much less than the 1,000 millions sterling just mentioned, and for 
the next twenty years it is very improbable that the new supplies 
from the same countries will be on the same scale. Discoveries of — 
gold may, of course, be made in other regions. 

** But besides the absorption of gold and silver which will arise 
by the withdrawal of compulsory paper, there will be the effect of 
the substitution of a gold for a silver standard in many countries 
where hitherto the latter metal has been the sole or conjoint legal 
coin. By the important law of November last the German Hmpire 
has already made this change, and the recoinage of the whole of the 
German metallic money is now in rapid progress. Some competent 
observers look forward to a sensible decline in the market value 
of silver as a consequence of the liberation of so large a mass of 
German silver pieces. Holland also is said to be returning to the 
gold standard, which was somewhat hastily discarded in the early 
days of the gold discoveries, fearing, quite prematurely, as the 
event has shown, a depreciation of gold. — 

“The following is the table :— 


(Il).—Hxport of Gold and Silver to Egypt and East, per Peninsular 
and Oriental and French Steamers, 1861-71. 
[0,000’s omitted, thus 3,28 = 3,280,0007.] 
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“Writing of the Cotton Trade, the circular of Messrs. Ellison, 
quoted passim, commences by saying ‘that 1871 has been one of 
the most prosperous periods in the history of British commerce and 
manufactures. Hvery branch of industry has experienced a most 
extraordinary expansion, and the condition of the working classes 
has been one of unexampled comfort and prosperity. As regards the 
cotton industry, 1871 has far surpassed even the profitable period 
immediately preceding the American War ; and 1860 will henceforth 
cease to be quoted as the annus mirabilis of the trade. ‘The position 
of producers is not so good at the close as it was at the opening of 
the year, but, taking the year round, the result has been most satis- 
factory. Importers also have, on the whole, been doing very well, 
owing to the upward course of values.’ | 

“The following Table (III) exhibits the leading results of 1871 
and preceding years :— 


(1IT).—United Kingdom, 1857-71. Estimated Value of Raw Cotton 
Imported, Re-Exported, and Consumed. (Ellison’s Circular.) 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 55,9 = 55,900,0007. The bales are given without abbreviation.] 


























Exported. Consumed, United Kingdom. 
> Se, | 

Years. Bales per 

Value. Value. Total Weight. Week, 

400}bs. each. 
Min, Min. | Min. Ibs. Bales. 
£ £ 

TOT 9,8 40,8 1,205, 57,950 
Oe 8,2 42,1 107%, 51,520 
SBD ccesens igs 43,8 940, 45,140 
1SOS.,...:.: 11,6 41,0 996, 47,890 
Olan 14,0 41,2 954, 45,890 
cc ee 19,5 51,9 800, 42,829 
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64... 2.251 52,4: 561, 26,980 
ots eee ae 21,6 40,7 476, 22,910 
LS62r. 12,4 24,7 449, 21,620 
pci Drea 749 32,2 1,005, 49,800 
8 ae ints 28,9 1,079, 51,890 
18598. c.1 4,1 27,6 974, 4'7,000 

*DSiniuca 353 24,8 907, Not 
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“The average import price has been 8d. against 93d. in 1870, and 
it is probable that in the present year (1872), and perhaps in 1873, 
we may not see so low a figure of import cost. The quantity wrought 
up in the United Kingdom is far in excess of 1860 or any previous 
year, and has reached’ 58,000 bales per week. It is very hard to | 
form precise conceptions of the manifold effects arising from the 
manipulation between the producer of the raw cotton and the home 
and foreign consumer of the cotton cloth, of quantities and volumes 
so enormous. More ships, more railway. wagegons and locomotives, 
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more machines, and more people are all set in motion by these 
expanded quantities; and we are able to understand the cause more 
plainly by remembering what was the collapse and stagnation of the 
years 1862-65, when the quantities consumed were less than half the 
figures of 1871, and the price was nearly threefold. 

‘“'The increase in the home consumption has been very great in 
1871, as appears by the following Table (IV) :— 


(LV).—Cotton Cloth and Yarn, Exported and Consumed at Home, 
1860-71. (Hllison’s Circular.) 
[In 1,000,000 of Ibs. weight.] 


Years. Exported, Home Consumption. | Total. 

MIn. lbs. Min. Ibs. Min. lbs. 
WOOO Secc5 Se 475 150 625 
ee eee reece 412 102 514 
ane Meee 392 93 485 
sho aa Rare 403 110 513 
Se eee oe 475 150 625 
pS Sa ee ee 625 145 770 
ee ale 687 145 832 
MOS vakeeeeiercessinc 723 160 883 
> ae ee ee 704 125 829 
10 ne eee 802 140 942, 
873 185 1,058 





“The evidence of this Table is remarkable. During the famine 
years 1862-65 the foreion demand was steady, even when compared 
with the great pre-war year 1860. The home demand fell off much. 
more. In 1871, however, the home demand has far exceeded that of 
any preceding year, and the command of the foreign market has 

een greater than ever. 

“The next Table (V) shows the distribution of Cotton Piece 
Goods (apart from Yarn) in 1869-71 :— 


(V).—Eports of Cotton Piece Goods, 1869-71, in Quantities (Millions. 
of Yards) and Percentage of Totals. (Ellison’s Circular.) 





Per Cent. of Total Quantity. 
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DCTS, Se ao Se eae 561, 500, 324, 162 Lois 11°6 
Turkey and Levant. ............ 244, 290, 272, 1 1a 2 8°9 9°83 
2,086, | 25079, | 1,512;1 61°73 63°7 Bar 2 

MOE StAbO8-.c1cecrsserersseeveveet 129, 105, 226, 4 - 3°83 3°2 8°z 
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2,834, | 2,772, | 2,865, | 83:2 84:9 814. 
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‘The high price of raw cotton in 1869-70 stimulated production 
all over the world, and the American crop of 1870, aided by a most 
propitious season, nearly reached the high figure of 45 millions of 
bales. The estimate for 1872 is not more than 34 millions of bales, 
but the advance in price which has been established since the 
autumn of 1871 will greatly stimulate production. 

“The following are the figures :— 


(VI).—American Cotton Crops, 1866-67 to 1870-71. (Hllison’s Circular.) 


[In 1,000’s of bales. ] 











Detail. 1871-72. | 1870-71. | 1869-70. | 1868-69. | 1867-68. | 1866-67. 
stimate. 
Total Crap eins .csedamed 3,300 | 4,347 3,155 2,414 2,577 2,204 
Exported to— 
Great Britain .... 2343 1,475 990 1,229 1,216 
WPAN Wh sui Geseescls 2,350 138 346 225 198 198 
Other places ........ 649 358 233 230 130 











ae 254300 jeee 1,448 | 1,657 1,544 

Consumed in— 
Northern States } 1.000 1,082 838 839 819 ER 
Southern _,, ? { gl 90 153 146 128 


if | | | 
| | SF 


Stock at end of season = 108 60 II 37 82 


Note.—The pre-war cotton crops and consumption in the States and export 
to Great Britain were as follows :— 


[In 1,000’s of bales.] 


Consumed Exported Price in 

















Years. Crop. in to : 
United States. | Great Britain. Liverpool. 

d. 
1856=<57- 652 2,990 702 1,428 73 
*57—-5B ........ 3,113 470 1,810 63 

58-59 oo... 3,850 770 2,050 6 
59-60 ........ 4,675 810 2,670 63 
poor 3,660 670 2,175 78 





‘The sources of the supply of raw cotton are reverting in great 
measure to the order in which they stood before the war. America 
has wholly recovered its former predominance. The supply from 
India has been trebled, and Brazil, Egypt, and the West Indies 
ieee supply about as much as India, say 1 to 13 millions of 

ales. 
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(VII).—Raw Cotton, 1868-72, and Year 1860. Sources of Supply into 
United Kingdom, Actual and Estimated. (Hllison’s Circular.) 


[In 1,000’s of bales, thus 2,350, = 2,350,000.] 














From, and Average Weight 1872 
of, Bales sae 1871. 1868. ; 1860. 
in Pounds in 1870. Estimate. 

From Ibs. eae mi rates, | neteny Bales. | Bales. 
DROPNCD car, svcandes-vauthasMadss (438) | 2,350, | 2,249, 1,269, | 2,583, 
Pee NGA. ett (330)! 1,500, | 1,235, 1,452,| 563, 
UST) et Aaa eae es ee (165) 800, Bias 637,| 103, 
I AG OBO 20h tava sedealates (495) 500, 272 202,| 106, 
MOS Gp NAL O Rn: ciniicoisccdeonvectins (216) 240, 133) 100,} — 

POtal TM POrts.........008. 5,390, | 45405; 3,660, | 3,366, 
Stock, Vat Sandary \i.cc....c.:-00.-0 1,330, 546, 555,; — 
Total supply \-.2%.-053. 6,720, |" 43952; 4,215,;| — 
Wiese orca sense eevertavnsncSontins a gI0, 915,; — 
i 3,300, — 
Less stock, 31st: December ........ — O27, 498,| — 
C@mse mp HOl els. Aan chass — ana 2,802, — 

Average consumption per 

week in bales of 400 lbs. .... } Gy 58, ee 

Ditto, ordinary bales ................ — 60, 54, ie% 





V. 


“The Iron, Engineering, Hardware, Cutlery, Shipbuilding, and 
nearly all other trades, are described in the circulars collected passim 
as being in a highly-prosperous condition. The revival began 
immediately after the end of the Franco-German War, and doubtless 
derived its first stimulus from the reopened demand from Germany, 
France, and the countries affected by the war. By midsummer the 
activity was greatly extended, and from that time to the close of the 
year there was a continuous ascent in prices of certain commodities 
(chiefly raw materials), in the demand for all sorts of labour, and in 
the quoted value of railways and other enterprises contributing to 
the business of production. 

“The following short Table (VIII) will indicate the remarkable 
rise in certain kinds of leading raw material :-— 


(VIII).— Rese of Wholesale Prices (London) in 1871. 














. 7th January, 30th December, : 

Articles. 1871. y 1871. Rise. 

£8. ds. ES. -d. Per cnt. 
Tron, best: bar...........000+ ... CWh. 7 26 S17 6 24, 
GON occ ccscivdonesnonsenn: ns 75 - = 9 - - 28 
a eee Oe ae eo) eee 20 12 
Wool Hnglish 2 ...,.1:c02- pack} 13 - - 22 -— - 70 
Tallow pipe aot tance cdot cwt. 2 5 2) 9- =~ 9 


~T | 
BR 


GEOG, FAW cen wiserdaesciacs lb. - - —- — 82 20 
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“The rise in wages in 1871 in the generality of manufacturing 
trades—especially iron, engineering, coal, and hardware—is pro- 
bably from 15 to 20 per cent., accompanied, in many cases, by 
reductions in the number of hours worked per week of 10 to 15 per 
cent. : 

“The intelligent circular by Mr. Muller (passim), on the Cleve- 
land Iron Trade, gives the following figures as the comparison 
between 1861 and 1871 :— 


(IX).— Wages. Iron Trade, North of England, Ten Years, 1861 











and 1871. 
Class... 1861. 1871. Rise. 
Per cnt. 

Lie DOURCRE! seein -aopein nc 38. per day 38. 6d. to 4s. per day 25 
Moulders........... See 248. per week ; 28s. per week 17 
Engine fitters............ OSs. «iy 28s. to 30s. per week 12 

: (10 hours per day) (9 hours per day) 
Puddher es cctiss nsaseds { 40s. per week 558. per week 35 
Colliers (hewers) { 5s ee a 78. per score of 73 tons | 30 





“During the ten years there have, of course, been fluctuations 
up and down, especially in 1864-65, when a large rise took place, 
and in 1867-68, when wages were much depressed. At Newcastle, 
in August and September, there was a formidable strike of 
engineers, ending in a victory by the men; and in other places 
there have been strikes less extensive in various industries, nearly 
always leading to large concessions by the employers. At the same 
time there has been an extensive resort to arbitration, and to boards 
and councils set up on the principle of impartial investigation of 
the rival claims of masters and men. 

“The reports of the Factory Inspectors for 1871 afford abundant 
evidence of the general rise of wages. Mr. Baker, whose experience 
and knowledge all appreciate, reports that in Lancashire and York- 
shire considerable numbers of labourers have been imported from 
country districts. The commencing wages are 15s. and 16s. a~-week 
for lads of about 17. In South Wales it is reported that the 
demand for labour is very keen, and the lowest class of unskilled 
labourers get 12s. to 148. a-week, and after a little experience rise to 
15s. to 20s. At Coventry the wages in the silk trade are 25 per 
cent. higher than early in 1870. 


WE. 


“The months of September and October (1871) will be remem-. 
bered as the period of a sharp, sudden pressure on the London 
money market, which, coming with scarcely any warning, sent 
down the prices of securities and of many commodities to a serious. 
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extent. The minimum bank rate stood at 2 per cent. from the 
138th July to the 2lst September, when it was at once raised to 
3 per cent., was further raised to 4 per cent. on the 28th September, 
and to 5 per cent. on Saturday, the 7th October, at which point it 
remained till the 16th November, when it was reduced to 4 per cent., 
and again reduced to 35 per cent. on the 30th November. The rise 
in September was another of the many illustrations afforded since 
1844: of the inelastic nature of our banking system in dealing with 
the peculiar conditions which recur almost every autumn, and are 
likely to recur in future years with greater intensity by reason of 
the growth of transactions and the larger scale on which they are 
carried on; and especially likely in the early part of the year to 
recur so long as Mr. Lowe’s scheme prevails of collecting so dispro- 
portionate an amount of revenue that he will generally be a borrower 
of the Bank of England for the October dividends. The ordinary 
internal causes which contribute to impoverish the bullion reserve 
of the Bank of Hngland in the months of September, October, and 
November are four, viz.:—(1) The extra demand for coin for the 
payment of harvest wages; (2) an extra demand for bank notes by 
travellers and tourists at home and abroad—a demand which 
increases every year; (3) the demand for gold coin which arises 
in Scotland and Ireland under those clauses of the Acts of 1844-45 
which compel the Scotch and Irish banks to cover all excesses in 
their circulation beyond the statutory maximum by reserves of gold 
coin. The Scotch and Irish bank-note circulation regularly expands 
in the autumn of each year in consequence of corn, cattle, d&c., 
being brought to market, and the same causes operate in England; 
(4) the concentration at Michaelmas of a great mass of periodical 
payments of rents, dues, salaries, interest, dividends, &c., all 
requiring more or less coin and bank notes. These four causes 
all operated last autumn, and they were intensified by three further 
and special circumstances, viz.:—(5) a marked rise in the wages of 
nearly all trades, and a considerably increased demand for gold and 
silver coin—a demand as regards silver com which led to great 
inconvenience and pressure at the Mint; (6) the requirement by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of an advance of 23 millions to - 
enable him to pay the public dividends due in the first week of 
October; and (7) lastly, the effect on the London market of the 
engagements of English subscriptions to the French Loan, and of 
English financial aid to France in effecting the payments due to 
Germany. 

“The following Table (X) presents the figures of the Bank of 
England weekly returns in a condensed form :— 
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(X.)—Bank of England, September—December, 1871, Abstract of Leading 
Items of the Weekly Returns. 


[Expressed in millions and tenths—thus 5,4 = 5,400,000/.] 






































i 2 3 4. 5) 6 ve 8 9 10 11 
Dates Deposits. Securities. Bullion. oe 
Minimum | (Wednes- i Mey Pal ye oe eae 
Rate. day Pri- Pri- ‘| Banking} Issue 

i i te -| Tot Loyal 

Evening). Public. om Public. ay Total. Bee wea Total. ee 

Per cnt. 1871. | Mins. | Mins. Aiiiae. Mins. | Mins.} Mins. | Mins. Mins) Mins. 
2 (13July)| 6 Sept.| 64 | 21°2[13°8 | 17°3 | 3171 | 165°7 | 9°1 | 24°84 25°6 
n A} a3 5°9 | 20°1]} 14°0 | 16°9 | 30°1 | 14°4 | 977 | 24-2] 2573 
3 (24 Sep.)| 20 ,, 6°4 | 20°38 | 14°0 | 18°2 | 32°2 | 13°7 | -9°8 | 23:5 | 2574 
AGA ives Jets, 6931 23°04 270 | 23°3 97°30 TE 1). 100 Biel pies 
5 (7 Oct.) | 4 Oct. | 5°0 | 22°6] 14°0 | 24°0 | 38°o | 89 | 11°3 | 20°2 | 26-9 
e A] a SS Ag | 22721 16"3 | 20°01 349-2 | 60. | 11-24 102) 269 
3 if ie: 329 | OST) r5°8"|'20°D | 36°37 1 OUD | 10°Bs 20°37 2674 
% ¥ 25.4, 4°t | 24:0} 1572 },20°0 | 35°rf 11°6 | 10°1 | 21°6 | 25°6 
" ¥ 1 Nov. | 4°6 | 23°3] 15°0 | 19°5 | 34°5 | .12°0 | 10°5 | 22°5 | 26°0 
3 = oe 62 22-7 PF 16°O) 18-7.) 33°74 120) ao sd Zea ee7 
A. (16 Noy.) 15. .,, 5°6 | 22°91 15°0 | 18°0| 33°0f 141 | 9°8 | 22-9] 25°3 
fi Ks oe 66 | 22 P reo | 17'S | 32° Pid? | o's) 2425 25°60 
33 (80 Nov.)} 29 ,, 7°3 (210) 15°) 166" 3r°6 15°) ota" 244 247 
5 hs 6 Dec. | 6°9 | 18°9} 15°0 | 16°5 | 31°51 15'0 | 9°4 | 244] 27°0 
3, (14 Dee.)) 13. ., 7°83 | 20°6) 16°0 |.16°3 | 37°3tuL B56. b -oto>) 24064 2ac4 




















“The crucial column here is col. 8, giving the bullion in the 
banking department. The loss of 2 millions out of 15} between the 
16th and 20th September quite justified the 3 per cent. The loss of 
24 millions more before 27th September still more justified 4 per 
cent., and the further loss. of 2; millions in the next week brought 
5 per cent., and partly justified the semi-panic feeling which began 
to arise, and to point to 6, 7, and even 8 per cent. as possible. In 
little over four weeks the banking reserve had fallen nearly one- 
half. It was quite true that the total bullion had fallen off only 
one-sixth—from 24} to 20; millions—but then the Act of 1844 
placed beyond reach, except at a cost of a crisis, the 11 millions in 
the issue department. Mr. Lowe took 2% millions (col. 5) between 
the 4th and 11th October, and if the pressure had been a little more 
severe he might have had to place a new meaning upon his famous 
phrase, ‘that the money market must take care of itself.’ The 
party to take care of itself might have been the Treasury, for it is 
very unlikely that the London banks will again sacrifice securities 
im panic times instead of boldly drawing their cash balances from 
the banking department, and in that way removing the artificial 
barrier between the two -reserves, by compelling the bank directors 
to provide means of answering the cheques of their own depositors. 

“Of the course of the Scotch and Irish demand for gold under 
the Acts of 1844-45, the Gazette returns enable us to exhibit the 
precise particulars in the following abstract (XI) :— 
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(X1).—Bank Note Circulation, August—December, 1871, of the Private 
and Joint Stock Banks of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
with the Amount of Gold Held by the Banks of the two Latter Countries 
as Cover for Increase of Circulation. 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 yi 8 9 
; England and Wales. Gold Held by 
Four , 
Wak Scotch frishe et ee 
eeks 
iV Joint Banks. Banks. Scotch Trisl 
Ended gen Stock | Total. i me Total. 
Banks. Banks. Banks. | Banks. 
1871. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 


12 Aug. 2°61 2°22, | 4°98 514 
9 Sept. | 2°58 2°30 | 4°88 | 5°15 
7 Oct. 2°74 2 hip. Orda: Fe 5% 6 
4 Nov. 2°89 2°48 | 537] 519 
2 Dec. 2°77 RAY peo lsh Ray 

30 2°67 a-32 | OOg ts 24 


2°20 29) |) O07 
2, 25 3°03 | 6°24 
3°33 a 14) | 647 
3°49).| 336. | 7:05 
3°66 3°78) | 7°39 
ee ed EM Soa ey 











“We see here the same law of a periodical expansion of the 
country notes in the three divisions of the United Kingdom. The 
English country banks are not required to cover the excess of notes 
over the prescribed limit by holding gold; but in Scotland and 
Ireland, where that obligation prevails, we find (col. 9) that the 
withdrawals of gold com from London were quite 1} million. The 
increase in the circulation of the Bank of England was another 
1; million, so that for purely imternal, periodical, wholesome purposes 
the temporary expansion was 23 millions—the whole of which is 
made to act by way of distinct impoverishment of the banking 
reserve, and tends, therefore, to tighten and disturb the money 
market; and herein consists one great vice of our present system, 
namely, that it admits of no elastic adjustment to meet perfectly 
harmless and temporary internal demands. 

“But after the climax of 5 per cent. had been reached on the 
7th October, there presently supervened a new and singular class of 
difficulties. The bank directors very wisely kept up their rate until 
their banking reserve was again raised to 14 millions, and, therefore, 
did not come down to 4 per cent. till 16th November. The rate in 
the open market on first-class bills fell to 43 by the 20th October, 
and to 4 and 3% not long after. In the meantime the London banks 
and discount brokers were allowing, in pursuance of the traditional 
rule, 1 per cent. to ¢ per cent. “under bank ”’—that is, 4 and 4+ per 
cent.—on money left with them on deposit, and for several weeks 
they incurred very considerable losses in consequence of the 
impossibility of realising these rates on bills offering in the market 
—losses indeed so considerable as to impair the profits of the half- 
year of most of the joint stock banks, as appeared by the published 
accounts to 3lst December (1871). 

“The following Table (XII) gives the comparative rates :— 
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4{XIT1).—London Money Market, September—November, 1871. Comparison 
of Bank of England Minimum Rates with those of the Open Market, 
and with the Rates allowed by Banks and Discount Brokers on Deposits. 






































Open Market. Allowed on Deposits by 
Bank of rr ee ents Ra ene. eae a Kare ae oe 
England mance: Bank Bills, | Trade Bills, { London Banks.| Discount Brokers. 
wis (Fridays.) ‘Three Three 
Minimum. Months. Months. Seven Days. Call. Seven Days 
Rerient. | F 1871. Per ant. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. Per ent. 
3 Sept. 22........ 3 3% 2 2 2a 
4 Sees 4 4s 3 3 34 
: Od: -6...8 5 5t 4 4 4 
9 | 9 | Wes ee aes 4¢ 5 ” ” ” 
oy) get WOR 43 4 ” ” ” 
cs a aa 38 4 ” 7 pe 
” INGY: «Stink 3 3 A ” 99 ” 
39 3) 10 big es 39 39 : 39 99 ae 
4. sare, WEL elke Ee 3 33 _ 3 3 34 
bP) 39 24 reeaeNeaPie 28 29 39 5) 23 39 
33 296e: whoa ae 34 2% 25 a 
” 3) 8 “ei Siagese ers 3) ee 5° 39 99 





‘lhe obvious and sensible remedy is for the banks and discount 
brokers to abandon the practice of taking the Bank minimum as the 
regulating index of the rates to be given on deposits, and agreeing, 
by means of a committee or conference, among themselves what the 
allowances shall be from time totime. Their experience last autumn 
was so disagreeable, that it is probable that any recurrence of a similar 
state of things will lead to the adoption of the course described. 


VT. 


‘“‘In Table (XIII) we continue the record of the rates of interest 
prevailing in the capitals of Hurope in 1871 and previous years. The 
general lowness of the rates continues to afford great assistance to 
every kind of industry. In Paris, of course, there has been irre- 
gularity. ¢ 
(XIIT).—LHuropean Rates of Discount, 1867-71. Average Annual Rates 

per Cent. per Annum, at Places as under for First Class Bills, being a 

Summary of Appendin. 

































rey 4 1868. 1867 
Places. | Prin- | g ui Prin- | Q Prin-| Open 
cipal ner cipal : cipal ti cipal | Mar- 
Bank, | Market. | Market. { Bank, | Market.} Bank, | Market. [Bank.| ket. 
Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. Per cnt. }Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. }Pr. ent.) Per cnt. jPr.ct.'Pr. ent. 
Tuondion 3.0.03: 3 24 32 23 a | 2s € 
OBIS? ics a. 6 — — 22 24 24 28 Pe 
Frankfort’ .... ae — 3 25 25 al ae 
Amsterdam...) 33 3¢ Ax 3% 35 at 32 | 38 
Hamburg 4 3 3f — | 23 —- —| 2 
. Brussels ........ S| 3k — J 23. | 2a. Boe 23 | 28 
Bowlin sss. 44 | 32 Ad. 44 3t 4 4 32 
VION 0 .14...00+. Dek ORS 5s 43 Az 4 4 4, 
St. Petersburg) 7 -| 63 Oe 6% | GF 4 7 8 
Lights mene eae 6 | — Set 5 5 en a 
Madvid * 77.05 5 — — | 62 5° 5 ss | — 
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VIII. 


“The last table to be introduced is the usual comparison, by 
means of approximate percentages, of the variations in wholesale 
prices between Ist January, 1872, and three former dates :— 


(XIV).— Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1872, 
with Three Former Dates, stating in approximate Percentages the 
Degree in which the Prices of 1st January, 1872, were Higher or Lower 
than the Prices brought ir Comparison. 










































2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Higher | Lower | Higher} Lower } Higher | Lower Higher | Lower 
iar Than Than Than | Than 
ist January, 1st January, Ist January, | 
1871. 1867. 1864. | Ist July, 1857. 
Per cnt. | Per ent.# Per cnt.| Per ent.} Per cnt.| Per cnt. Per ent. | Per cnt. 
OTST eo Saeed gene eee eee eee. re 
PN a ire sg cnn cnces aoe oe 20 
CE A Re ee en od ial 
DON ENO Esc. aducts he ccdceeee 1 22 17 
Butchers’ meat. ........ i — jae 
LC. Sa ene oa a 
LL Se ee a ae dees 20 
BERDCE eve nvveevserwoens sae 15 
SMI oi. 3 dedan naira o nang as 25 
Leche, ee lest 15 
OOS Leemecnrin reve: as 95 
(ee ne rea ee ae =n 
MIMS seirntrrnaccesiysey: | — 25 
Tin er cisiiihe wrelsieraye Salers ok's/eteieloine’s 2 7 — 
Cotton BEOCKERUDCBOCOOUDCOCDOdG 20 — 
Flax and hemp ......... "4 to 
DUM Sada en seiigs ssn —_ 12 
DENS sosaicwSpuccstesines 4 ie 
PE GIOIECO. ..sovecece- colors s 2 ae 
Cotter cloth «....:...... 10 = 


- Bank Note circu- 
lation of Great 
RUC AR oe sdasieiess one's 











Note.—This table is deduced from the percentages given in Appendix, and 
may be read thus:—On Ist January, 1872, coffee was 34 per cent. higher than 
on Ist January, 1871; 5 per cent. higher than on 1st January, 1867; 6 per 
oe lower than on 1st January, 1866; and 5 per cent. dower than on Ist July, 
1857. 





“The cases of rise of price at Ist January, 1872, as compared 
with a year previously (1st January, 1871), are striking, and still 
more striking when compared with 1st January, 1867—the date 
nearest to the great collapse of 1866. In several cases also the rise 
is remarkable, even when compared with the high range of market 
values at Ist January, 1864. But it is curious that when compared 
with Ist January, 1857, the date immediately preceding the panic of 
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October of that year, the prices of the present time exhibit generally 
a considerable decline. 


IX. 


“The progress of Railway Property in 1871 has been very 
marked. ‘There is scarcely a line in the United Kingdom which has 
not improved the condition of its ordinary shareholders; and, as the 
following abstract shows, the advance of even the last seven years 
(1865- 71) in the magnitude of the railway. chi and mileage is © 
astonishing :— 


(XV).—Railways, United Kingdom, 1865-71. (Herapath’s Journal.) 


| Average Receipts per 














Year: oe Increase. Miles Open. 3 ai ie ng Oa 
Receipts. 
ae Increase. 

£ Per cnt. ay ao: £ £ 

TEGO choses 34,985,000 _ 12,352 2,892 —- 
© POO nee gine 36,925,000 6 12,730 2,948 56 
Simatic 38,319,000 4 13,172 2,970 22 
MSGS ects souctes 39,223,000 2% 13,340. 2,960 10 
1 CAS eee ne 41,025,000 5 13,644: 3,029 69 
(eee 43,126,000 ; 13,846 3,127 98 
77 Ek 46,171,000 a 14,002 3,308 188 





‘In a few cases, the North Hastern and London and North Western, 
for example, the ordinary dividend has quite or nearly reached 10 
per cent. per annum ; and the tendency at present is certainly towards 
a maintenance, or even towards an advance upon recent progress. 
That is to say, the probabilities are in favour of the ordinary share- 
holders obtaining a larger and larger share of the increase in total 
receipts. The following table will explain this :— 


(XVI).—Twelve Leading English Railways, 1870-71. Increase of Traffic 
and Dividends on Ordinary Stock. (From Heonomist, 24th February, 
1872.) 








4 5 6 


Increased Amount 


1 2 3 


















Traffic Increase. Available for Trepenaos 

: Ordinary Dividend. of Traffic Increase 

Half-Year Ended (Col. 2) available 
Equal for 

Total Rates. Amount. on Ordinary ae 
Capital. Dividend (Col. 4). 
Per cut. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
£ £ 8. 

31st Dec., 1870... 736,000 5°3 300,000 Saf 40 
30th June, *71..... 912,000 6°8 42'7,000 032 A'7 
31st Dec., 771....| 1,830,000 9°2 785,000 26 9 59 


Note.—The table may be read thus:—In half-year ended 31st December, 
1871, the total receipts on the twelve railways were 1,339,000l., or 9*2 per cent. 
over previous half-year, yielding 785,000l., or 59 per cent., as an additional fund 
available for ordinary dividend, and raising that dividend by 26s. 9d. per cent. 
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“We see here, in the case of the twelve leading English lines, 
that the excesses of gross traffic have been earned at a progressively 
less expense—or, what is the same thing, have left progressively- 
increasing free balances for the benefit of dividend, on the ratios of 
40, 47, and 59 per cent. of the respective excesses of gross traftic. 
There are six causes contributing to this favourable result, viz.— 
(1) the growing productiveness of branch lines, at first sources of 
loss; (2) the diminution of foolish rivalry between companies, and 
a greater disposition to work the whole system as one machine ; 
(3) the effect of steel rails and other scientific inventions in lessening 
the wear and tear of the track; (4:) the better and cheaper financial 
arrangements of debenture stock over temporary debentures; (5) 
the more complete education, scientific and practical, of railway 
managers, and even of railway directors; and (6) lastly, the more 
rational and instructed vigilance of railway shareholders. 

“he increase in total receipts over the United Kingdom in 1871 
over 1870 was 7 per cent., but in the twelve leading English lines as 
much as 16 per cent. 

‘“* Applications are being made to Parliament this year for amal- 
gamation between the two leading companies, the London and North 
Western and the Lancashure and Yorkshire, and also between the 
Midland and the Glasgow and South Western. Certain amalgamations 
in Scotland are also projected. | 


ve. 


‘“‘ There has been a prodigious and incessant manufacture of new 
companies in the course of the year, not only in this country but in 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Italy, and even in Spain; and the uni- 
versality and applause with which limited liability is now applied to 
_ all their creations is a curious comment on the foolish and hasty 
condemnation of that principle after 1866, as the chief cause of the 
calamities which render that year memorable. As we then pointed 
out, it was not limited hability which produced the panic of 1866, 
but the schemes of a set of men incapable of even comprehending the 
difference between sound and unsound, and in many cases honest 
and dishonest enterprise. All the bad limited companies failed then, 
as they will fail again; and many of the sound ones lived and 
flourished then, in spite of the general confusion. But it must not 
be supposed that more than a small proportion of the new companies 
really obtain a sufficiency of bond fide subscribers. The old class of 
truths and shams are as extensively in use as ever, and by and bye 
the courts of law will be choked with companies in liquidation, and 
with disputes arising out of their concoction, progress, and decline. 
So far we have no revival of finance companies as professed manu- 
facturers of new projects; but it is well known that there are several 
quarters in London and elsewhere where great resources and genius 
exist for the assistance—always on adequate terms—of the less 
inventive, fertile, and courageous benefactors of themselves and the 
human race. 


XI. 


“In the earlier part of the year there was a profusion of American 
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mining companies brought before the English public, and a few 
‘achieved wonderful success on the Stock Exchange. But why 
valuable mines of gold and silver should be offered by astute 
Americans to the English public at prices absurdly small, if the 
projectors are to be believed, cannot be understood. Mining is better 
understood in America than anywhere else, and it is surely con- 
sistent with common sense that a scheme which will not sell among 
the people nearest to it is not likely to be worth purchasing by 
foreigners four or five thousand miles away, who. can only act 
through agents and be informed of results by printed reports. 


XII. 


“The Suez Canal is producing powerful results on the India and 
China trade, and in the regions of the Levant. Steamers adapted to 
the canal reach Calcutta for London in little over thirty days, and 
recent improvements in the marine engine enable those vessels to 
consume about one-tenth less coal—and therefore carry propor- 
tionally more cargo—than seven or eight years ago. The canal 
should now be declared an international highway, and be placed 
under suitable collective guarantees. Telegraphs are reaching China, 
Japan, Australia, the West Indies, and by and bye both sides of South 
America; research and invention are gradually rendering available 
in Kurope the meat supplies, now almost wasted, of Australia, Brazil, 
and the tropical regions of the New World. Large schemes of rail- 
ways and colonisation are almost beginning to assume practical shape 
in Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and the wonderfully fertile countries in the 
interior of the continent. In North America the extension of rail- 
‘ways goes on faster than ever, and amounts to thousands of miles 
per annum. All these advances and conquests over physical nature 
are giving a new meaning to commerce, and carrying it to points of 
expansion, expedition, and power which have not existed before. For 
example, the saving of capital and labour in the mere diminution of 
stocks of commodities in their way from the producer or manufacturer 
to the dealer and consumer, is itself a revolution.- We have said that 
steamers by the Suez Canal reach Calcutta in thirty days. A few 
years ago a swift voyage vid the Cape was 110 or 120 days. Here 
is a diminution of 75 per cent. in the stocks of goods in mere transit, 
with thefurther circumstance that the telegraph enables dealers and 
consumers to regulate to a nicety the quantities of commodities to 
the varying demand. The same principle applies to every trade and 
transaction, down even to the smallest. It is the wonderful growth 
of the gross produce in every department of human industry and 
enterprise which alone accounts for the rapid rise of the standard of 
comfort, leisure, and enjoyment, which we see in this country de- 
scending to the humblest of the labouring classes, and which is 
equally visible wherever liberty and intelligence permit a population 
to take part, under stimulus of great and solid material riches, in the 
new developments of civilised life.’’ 


! 
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Il.—The Book Publishing Trade in Great Britain in 1871. 


From the Publishers’ Circular :— 

“ We have prepared for our readers, in this, the last number of the year, our 
analysis of the books of 1871, made up to the end of December, on the same 
plan as that adopted for our table of last year. It is almost a matter of regret to 
us that we have not tables on the same plan extending back beyond the present 
decade, for we should then be able to form a better estimate of the changes and 
‘growth of the trade. At its close we hope to be able to do so. Figures are such 
excellent arguments, and good correctives of the popular inclination to theorise, 
that we do not hesitate to recommend their closest application, especially to those 
‘who are engaged in testing, and interested in comprehending, the demands and 
tastes of the people in literary matters and requirements. An analysis, such as we 
append, presents first a view of what publishers have prepared for the readers of the 
year, month by month, in the figures under xew books; and secondly, in the 
figures under xew editions ; it shows what class of books have received the largest 
amount of favour from the public. Such a comparative view, closely and carefully 
made, must from year to year present a statistical history of the book trade, 
by which (Lord Bacon says ‘ History is God teaching us by example’) we may be 
guided and advised in our future enterprises. 

“The Publishers’ Circular has recorded during 1871, the full transcript of 
the title pages, with size, price, publishers’ names, and number of pages, of 5,317 
books. This gross number includes 160 of mere re-entries for changes of price, 
and 322 imported new American works, leaving a total of new books and new 
editions published in Great Britain, from 1st January to 31st December, 1871, of 
4,835 in the following proportions of 3,547 new books, and 1,288 new editions. 

** An examination of the corresponding table in our issue for 31st December, 
1870, in connection with the present, will demonstrate a few notable features. The 
number of American importations has sensibly diminished. Last year’s supply 
being 426 against 322 for this year. We have no explanation to give of this, it 
not being our intention, in the present article, to state anything but facts—theories 
‘are reserved for a future writing. The number of new novels has decreased from 
200 in 1870 to 155 in 1871, but the number of new editions of novels has increased 
from four-fifths of the number of new novels in 1870 to 5 beyond what they amount 
to in 1871. The increase in educational works is well marked; the new books 
being 479 in 1871, against 406 in 1870. ‘The proportion of new editions is about 
the same. There is a marked increase in new editions of works on political 
economy ; the number being 45, or nearly one-half of the new books on that sub- 
ject in 1871, against 26 or one-third in 1870. There is a decrease in the number 
of new books on travel and research. Last year’s record showed 24.5,—this year’s 
shows only 144, but the number of new editions in this division is larger than in 
1870, thereby raising the average to about one-half of the new books. There is a 
decrease in the division of history and biography im both new books and new 
editions. The division of poetry records 176 new books in 1871 against 212 in 
* 1870, but there is no falling off in the number of new editions. Amongst miscel- 
laneous we have included all the pamphlets and brochures connected with the 
Tichborne Case (20), Dame Europa’s School (about 35), Battle of Dorking (30). 
‘These tend to augment the gross number of new works in this division. 

“ We are disposed to state the opinion that there have been published during 
1871 fewer poor books, and more good and valuable books, than has been the case 
in previous years. We shall be able to test our opinion in this respect, by the 
number of new editions in 1872. Certainly we have had in almost every branch of 
literature additions of rare value; and authors and publishers alike have reason to 
congratulate themselves upon a condition of affairs, both moral and political, which 
has made it possible for English literature to place many means of social and 
intellectual progress before the world at the close of 1871, that the world did not 
possess at the close of 1870. We do not say this in any spirit of boasting or | 
confidence, but with a most devout and thankful recognition of the source of all 
wisdom and intelligence.” 

| L2 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1871. 
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Il1.— Reeruits and Deserters. 


From the 7%mes of 26th February :— 


“The following statement shows the number of recruits enlisted in the United 
Kingdom and finally approved, and the number of deserters from the army in ten 
years :—In 1861 there were 8,138 recruits approved, and there were 4,559 deser- 
tions ; in 1862, 4,642 recruits and 2,895 desertions; in 1863, 6,924 recruits and 
2,971 desertions ; in 1864, 11,234 recruits and 3,097 desertions; in 1865, 10,444 
recruits and 3,519 desertions ; in 1866, 10,663 recruits and 3,583 desertions; in 
1867, 13,941 recruits and 3,449 desertions; in 1868, 10,782 recruits and 3,011 
desertions ; in 1869, 8,183 recruits and 3,341 desertions; in 1870, 14,927 recruits 
and 3,171 desertions. The total number of. the recruits in the ten years was 
99,878; and there were 33,578 desertions, so that one of every three recruits was 
needed to replace them.” 


IV.—The County Courts. 
From the 7imes of 2nd March :— 


* An analysis of the business of the county courts of England (including 
Wales) shows that in the year 1870 in every 1,000 of the 911,735 plaints entered 
there was more than one (1,304 in all) for a sum not exceeding 1s.; 75 for sums 
exceeding 1s., but not exceeding 5s.; 577 for sums exceeding 5s., but not exceeding 
40s.; and 347 for sums exceeding 40s. 

** An examination of the smaller plaints, the plaints in the first three of these 
four classes, viz., for sums not exceeding 40s., shows that the great majority of them 
were for goods sold and delivered, or money lent, or where credit may be inferred 
to have been given voluntarily, viz., 69 per cent. of the first class (not exceeding 
1s.); 82 per cent. of the next; and 85 per cent. of the third of those classes. 

* There were in the year 179,895 executions issued against goods. Of every 
1,000 of these there was one (152 in all) for a sum not exceeding 1s.; 55 for 
sums exceeding 1s. and not exceeding 5s.; 609 for sums exceeding 5s. and not 
exceeding 40s.; and 334 for sums exceeding 4os. Sales were made under the 
executions in o°6 per cent. of the first of these four classes, viz., in one case for 
not more than 1s.; in 0°36 per cent. of the second class; in 1°6 per cent. of 
the third class; and in 4°8 per cent. of the fourth, the cases over 40s. 

“ 6,736 persons were sent to prison; in 1,000 of these there were nearly 
5°5 (37 in all) whose default was in respect of a sum exceeding 1s., but not 
exceeding 5s.; 562°7 where it exceeded 5s., but did not exceed 4os.; and 432°3 
where it exceeded 40s. No person was imprisoned where the sum in respect of 
which default was made did not exceed 1s.; and in 44 of the 59 circuits no one 
was imprisoned where it did not exceed §s.” 


V.—Shipbuilding in the United Kingdom. 
From the Times of 2nd March :— 


“ The Registrar-General of Shipping and Seamen has compiled a return which 
shows the number and tonnage of vessels, the building of which was completed in 
the year 1871, at each port in the United Kingdom. The totals are these :—In 
England, 787 vessels, of 252,925 tons; in Scotland, 227, of 130,230 tons; in 
Ireland, 8, of 7,903 tons; making 1,022 vessels, of 391,058 tons. At Newcastle 
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there were also built two iron and two composite steam vessels for war purposes, 
which have not been measured. The return shows also the vessels in course of con- 
struction on the last day of 1871 at each port of the United Kingdom, and the 
totals are these :—In England, 457 vessels, of 188,673 tons; in Scotland, 247 
vessels, of 226,248 tons (a larger tonnage than in England) ; in Ireland, 6 vessels, 
of 12,737 tons; making in all 710 vessels, of 427,658 tons, building at ports of the 
United Kingdom, besides 97 vessels (57 uf them at Newcastle), the tonnage of 
which has not been ascertained, in consequence of the builders’ inability or refusal 
to furnish the particulars. The above total, relating to vessels in course of con- 
struction in the United Kingdom at the close of the year 1871, is constituted as 
follows :—Sailing vessels, 272, of 46,762 tons, viz., 23 iron vessels, of 14,698 tons, 
and 249 wood, of 32,064 tons; steam vessels, 438, of 380,896 tons, viz., 421 iron 
vessels, of 379,675 tons, 16 wood, of 1,121 tons, and 1 composite, of 100 tons; 
making together 444 iron vessels, of 394,373 tons; 265 wood, of 33,185 tons; 
and 1 composite of 100 tons. There are 25 ports, showing above 1,000 tons in course 
of construction on the 3lst of December, 1871, viz., Glasgow, 141 vessels, of 
155,168 tons; Sunderland, 88, of 70,298 tons; London, 46, of 23,598 tons; 
Greenock, 21, of 22,817 tons; Port Glasgow, 29, of 20,280 tons; Hull, 20, of 
19,461 tons; Belfast, 6, of 12,737 tons; Liverpool, 16, of 11,870 tons; Stockton, 
11, of 8,817 tons; Shields, 21, of 8,544 tons; and South Shields, 13, of 3,514 
tons; Dundee, 10, of 8,261 tons; Aberdeen, 13, of 7,414 tons; West Hartlepool, 
9, of 6,485 tons; and Hartlepool, 7, of 4,186 tons; Kirkcaldy, 5, of 3,977 tons; 
Whitehaven, 4, of 3,701 tons; Newcastle, 6, of 3,243 tons, besides the 57 vessels. 
(all steamers, and 54. of them iron) whose tonnage has not been returned; Bristol, 
9 vessels, of 2,147 tons ; Borrowstoness, 3, of 1,845 tons; Leith, 2, of 1,800 tons ; 
Plymouth, 11, of 1,712 tons; Banff, 7, of 1,402 tons; Bideford, 10, of 1,356 
tons ; Workington, 1, of 1,050 tons. The return for Middlesbrough shows only 
two vessels, of 930 tons, but 15 other vessels (all steamers, and of iron) were also: 
building, the tonnage of which is not stated. Cardiff returns 1 vessel of 615 
tons, but does not return the measurement of the other five vessels. building,. 
2 of them steamers, and of iron. . 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QuvarTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1871. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—Qvartrer ENDED DEcEMBER, 1871. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaces, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the 
Years 1871-65, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1871-65 :—Nuwmbers. 





NV CR2S i cesses: 7 | 70 69. 68 67 66 *65 
Marriages No. — 181,482 | 176,970 | 176,962 | 179,154! 187,776 | 185,474 
Births........ » | 797,143 | 792,129 | 773,381 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870| 748,069 ° 
Deaths .... ,, | 515,096| 515,544 | 494,828 | 480,622 | 471,073 | 500,689 | 490,909 














QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1871-65. 
(L.) MarriacEs :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 
last day of 


a Es _____ 





March........No.| 36,229 | 36,506 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 
June ....... » | 48,652 | 46,491 | 43,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 | 45,827 
September ,, | 46,636 | 43,909 | 43,978 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 











December _,, — 54,576 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 | 55,363 | 56,988 








(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended vale "70, 69. 68. "Ou: 66. 65. 
ee 6a OC. eee 


March........ No.| 209,787 | 206,441 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 | 194,130 
eae: os. ,, | 200,877 | 203,484 | 188,618 | 202,889 | 199,660 | 192,437 | 192,988 
September ,, | 192,986 | 192,178 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 |179,086 | 181,942 
December ,, | 193,493 | 190,026 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 | 179,010 








(III.) Deatus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 71, 70, 69, 68. 16a. 66. 65. 
last day of \——|—__ |__| |__| 





March........ No.| 138,603 | 143,991 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 138,136 | 140,410 
June ........ , | 120,870 | 121,246 | 118,947 | 110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 
September ,, | 121,236 | 124,258 | 114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 | 113,362 
December ,, | 134,387 | 126,049 | 128,141 | 120,454 | 116,197 | 117,352 | 121,245 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1871-65, and the QuarTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1871-65 :—General Ratios. - 





WARS socdscincte 1. |Sageep | FOr | 780i.) ROBB. 9 280s 5) Seay eee 














Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
an thousands >| 22,760, — | 22,457, | 22,1658, | 21,882, | 21,608, | 21,343, |21,085, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 














mec 16-7 | 162 | 160 | 162 | 166 | 17-6 | 17-6 


PIC occnoeones 
BUrths vooscccssseee 35°0 | 3573 | 85°3 | 349 | 36:0 | 35°6 | 35:3 | 35°5 


Dest, sinuvciesnnt 22°6 | 22.0 23°0 22°3 22°0 21°8 23°5 | 23°3 








Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1871-65. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 













































































Qrs. ended | "Tl. | eu, | 70. | 69. | "68. | ’67. | "68. | *65 
last day of asin se ja & i _ 
1 129 13°9 13°3 13°9 13°6 <\4 387 14°3 | 14°2 
PUNO Aecedessivsetbinn fed. 16°9 1627 15:7 167. 17°0 | 18°3 17°4: 
September ......... 16°3 ros 15% T1677] 2158.4) 16 of do 
December ........ = 19°6 19°3 18°6 18°7 19°5 20°5 | 21:4 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | Tl. | seve | ’70. | 769. | “68. | *e7. | 766. | 765. 
hast Gay of Vi | Ss : a SS a 
March «0.0... 87°4 | 36:9 | 87-5 | 87-4 | 865 | 36°7 | 87:6 | 87-6 
PUUE Hes recdensoods 35°4 36°5 36°4 384°1 37°2 37°1 36°2 36°8 
September ........ 33°6 34°1 33°9 34°0 34°9 35°0 33°38 34°2 
December ........ 33°7 33°8 33°4 34°0 348 33°5 34:4 | 33°6 
(III.) Dratus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrahended. | °T1,. |e eS et a 28e, | een ee lS tee au me 
last day of dll 
Wharel...2ie het. 24°7 | 25°3 | (26:25) 24°65 | «221 =| .25:3 | 264.) 2001 
snes... eee 21°3 21°9 21°8 21°5 20°2 20°9 24°2 | 22°1 
September ........ 21d] 2720 ¢]-r22j0. 9) 720°5.>) 4 23°F ade 19 | sie 


December ........ O38 7Ai le tage 22:8 22°9 21°8 9460 | B18 i oee7 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consous, Provisions, Pavperism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE 7% each of the Nine QuarteRS ended December, 1871. 

















































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) 10 
Average | s 5 Average | Pauperism. 
Average a al Price | ae * mi a Prices of (_——HH_ 
Price oP of at the Metropolitan Potatoes | Quarterly Average of | Mean 
Quarters of of Bank Wheat Meat Market (York | he fo of Paupers 
f per by the C Regents) vali Tem- 
; Consols |, ° es RR arcase), T relieved on the 
ending England bi er | with the Mean Prices. Be On | last day of each week. } pera- 
Money) Dis- England | Waters dle |= sntnn (emEnnLCUTC. 
COE ane Linc eg. Mutton. |< Market, | In-door. | Out-door. 
Wales. Southwark. 
1869 £ s. d. | tea. | de GaN Ss) sv -s.| ° 
Dec. 31} 934 | 2°38 | 46 — | 42—73 5—7k | 75—100 | 152,021 | 818,753 | 43°3 
6% 64 Sire i 


— [164,387 | 892,822 | 38-0 
(oe 64 102 | 
—6% | 54—74 |115—185 1] 144,226 | 825,337 | 54°4 
3 62 E253 I 
50 4 | 48—72 | 538 _|100—140 

Pens 62 120 
50 1] 5—72 | 5i—8 | 50—90 
= 68 70 


June 30} 94 3°0 





Sept.30} 912] 3°9 | 138,444 | 787,976 | 60°7 


Dec. 31| 928 .| 2° 150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 
1871 


Mar.31| 924 | a7 | 58 7| 5—7% | 53—72 | 75—100 | 160,984 | 878,892 | 40-2 


63 65 87 





June30| 933 | -2°5 | 59 9 —7i | 53—8E | 51—76 | 140,338 | 805,519 | 51°5 
z 7 Eaecme| 

Sept.30| 932 | 2:2 | 57 9458-8 | 53—9 | 60—77 [132,065 | 769,482 | 61°3 
z 13 68 

Dec. 31] 93 4:2 | 56 3] 5—7% | 53—84 | 75—-104 | 140,955 | 758,474 | 41°8 


1870 | 
Mar.31| 923 | 3°0 | 42 3 | 4—7 5i—71i | 95—110 


2 6% 89 
C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
: of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





Divisions. 1870. Quarters ending 1871. Quarters ending 









































Ten Years, 

1861-70. |) March.| June. Sept. March. June. Sept. 

England and Wales ............0..-+ 234 |) 26:20) -21'8 | 22-0 1 247 Oia cae 
ROR OM GD .Selins sardeddgnsnceatmupeee Hh > Raed 2i0.| 229 | 23 2iat 27-27 2a 122-9 
11. South-Eastern counties ....) 19° 23°8 | 20°0 | 19°4 || 21-1 |°18°6 | 17-8, 
111. South Midland _,, ale BORZ 24°0 | 19°77) 21-7 || 23-3} 19-4.) 18°97 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ ZOCW 23°5 | ZOE" |.18°9 | 213) 1921}. 2029 
v. South-Western counties ....) 19°9 25°9\) ZV 28 ts 6 We 23-1 b. 1S efi 87-6 
vi. West Midland a dee eS 26°7 | 21°2 | 21-0 | 24°1 | 19°8-}. 19:3 
vu. North Midland _,, ciel “BORO 24°2 | 20°2 | 20°9 || 23°1 | 19:0 | 19°5 
vit. North-Western _,, nth’ 26s 29°0 | 23°6 | 25°7 || 29°5 | 24°6 | 25-0 
EB MOTOS HAE OA a eieetnuentetiice Zee) 25°9 | 23°6 | 25°3 || 24°2 | 22°0 | 22°8 
x. Northern counties _............ Bet 24°1 | 20°2 | 21°8 || 24-1 | 24°9 | 27-6 


xt. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 25508) 22¢5-1 2k8°5 || 23°6 | 2Ut ee 


Note.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated on populations based upon the recently 
enumerated numbers, and will not therefore correspond with those published in previous returns. 
ES A LE LE I LL LE OL DETTE LTE PETE 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annuat Rate of Mortatity per 
1,000 2x Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1871-69. 





Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Butera in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute aime 
Acres. 7 Mean 
L871... 1871. 61.70. 1870. | 1869. 
In 181 Districts,and Jaume | 26°8 | 2774 | 27-7 | 266 
58 Sub-districts, June ....| 23°0 | 23°4 | 22°7 | 22°8 
comprising the 8,287,151 | 12,900,297 Sept. ....) 24°0 | 23°5 | 23°9 | 23°3 
Chief Towns........ Dec. ....) 26-4 | 24:7 | 243 | 25°8 














Year ....| 25°0 | 24°8 | 24°7 | 24°6 














Year...) 19S | 99 7205 1 Fae 














th ining Dis- faded aia SS. 

ee op ume =| 19-1 | 199 | 20-4 | 19-9 
es, ene 

comprising chiefly (| 34,087,732) 9,803,811) Sept. | 47-4 | 17°6 | 19-1 | 16-7 

Country Parishes Dec. ....| 19°5 | 18-7 | 191 | 19:0 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
Ma; ay, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
e in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porunation; Brrtus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 
RAInFALL tn last Autumn Quarter, in Twenty Large Towns. 

















: . Annual Rate Mean Rainfall 
pau a ges see = to 1 00 be ie ae oe: renee ‘ ‘in : 
. Q i 1e e€eks 
Cities, &c. gs — pet ae pe ae, ending 30th Dec. 13 Weeks 13 Weeks 

the Year | 30th Dec., | 30th Dec. see eS ending @ 
Sie 30th Dec., | 30th Dec., 
» MGR aes W871. | Births. | Deaths. | 1871. isl. 
———_______—. |] | A) A] | — 
Total of 20 towns in U. K.| 7,199,390 | 63,673 | 49,795 35°5 27°8 42°0 e 
549 
TOU Be ee 32635872, |.27, 589 | 20,991 34°3 25°8 42°8 717 = 
PovtsrnOWWliussinc- leat. ioaieg 113,450 938)... ° 623 33°2 22°0 41°2 4°69 
IN OR WE cctdsasmansoczensaansotnessd 80,533 649 688 32°3 34°2 40°8 4°97 an 
Brist@ln.caccuieahwiekes 183,298 1,603 Lea 35°1 27°O — dees } 
Wolverhampton................ 68,476 629 | 801 36°9 46°9 41°7 4°92 @ 
BUCA PAR ~ oo ceceonncen nese 344,980 | 3,364 2,079 39°1 242 4.2°6 Oe } 
DG OLCERAR Gauss intcysovonseiuseeae 95,882 983 621 41°1 26°O 41°3 3°29 
DV OREEOEMMARIL — ..snconcoverreonnns 86,929 741 426 34°2 as 41°6 4°31 a 
WAV OMBODL. se com eenrndvinyionenpec 494,649 | 4,469 3,631 36°3 29°5 44°6 5°92, a 
Manchester ..........-....00ec00+- 351,488 | 8,190 | 2,808 36°4 32° 42-2 8°53 
Sn LiGMUE Se, sds tbA..un- hoa 4 125,422 | 1,232 988 39°4 31°6 42°0 8°67 @ 
Bradbosd. oki ak. 146,987 | 1,348 908 36°7 24°8 44,9 —_— 
iGO US icp Padi winn tcclh,.2 260,657 | 2,692 1,688 39°9 26.0 43°8 4°87 ; 
Shenmeis. 5.Ga..4.. Seas.) 241,507 |- 2,470 1,915 41:0 2008 42°5 525 
Bulla... Bed. 5. gee. 122,266 | 1,087 Wait 35°7 23°8 40°4: 4:47 % 
Sunderland 7... cossnpeoenstens 98,797 998 1,017 40°5 A413 eee ae 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ......... 128,677°| 1,202 993 87°D. 40 350 38°8 — | 

Hidistbuarg hy... 5.250%..55.steorasdoch 201,728 | 1,654 1,542 32°9 30°49 41°0 = 

GCHABBOW oi... 2a nae thee 479,227 | 4,495 3,687 37°6 30°6 — — 


DD rccwitinnveoedsvewooteoucuacde 310,565 | .2,145 2,164 DIT...) BRS 445 5°22 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1871-69; and Birtus and Dnatus in Quarters ended 
3lst December, 1871-69. 





L 2 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th September. 
in akewal 5 


and Wales. aed Kies ON ae 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres.| persons.) 1871. 1870. 1869. 


No. No. No. No. 
Eyaup. & Watses.... Totals}. 37,324,883 | 22,704,108} 46,636 | 43,909 | 43,831 





TOU Oita cu) dicsieeedd 44,997 | 3,251,804 | 8,572 7,887 8,102 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 2,166,217 | 3,752 31572 3,714 
m1. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,442,567 | 2,229 2,239 2,192 
ee OE 1 a re 3,214,099 | 1,218,257 | 1,811 1,772 1,686 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,879,898 | 3,159 3,121 3,263 
vI. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 | 2,720,003 | 5,401 5,090 5,115 
vil. North Midland........ 335435397 | 1,406,823 | 2,527 2,470 2,376 

vitt. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 3,388,370. 8,455 | 7,713 | 7,632 
BK. bY OF KRING: .ccscdiue dopcoue 36545636 |.2,395,299 | 5,347 4,872 4,827 
PR SUNGEUDEPE 4. ecroonote cons 3,492,322 | 1,414,066 | 2,835 2,765 2,538 


x1. Monmthsh.& Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,420,804 | 2,521 2,408 2,386 





7 | 8 9 10 11 12 18 
Bretus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 3lst December. 3lst December. 
England and Wales.) 
(Eng 1871. 1870. 1869. 1871. | 1870. | 1869. 

















No. No. No. No. No. 
190,026 | 190,231 [134,387 {126,049 | 128,146. 


| 








No. 
Enexrp. & WaAtes.... Totals) 193,493 





hg Tce nr re 27,889 | 27,670 | 28,293 | 20,991 | 19,3839 | 21,063 
tr. South-Eastern ........ 16,987 | 16,465 | 17,108 | 9,663 | 10,402 | 10,467 
m1. South Midland........ 11,610 } 11,5383 | 11,749 | 7,239 | 7,641 | 7,094. 

EV. Hasteninnns. .vncssssvreovig 95374 9,289 9,601 | 6,398 | 6,168 | 5,824 

v. South-Western ........ 14,051 | 13,512 | 14,1384 10,002 |10,051 | 9,470 
vi. West Midland. ........ 23,921 | 23,077 | 23,214 [16,082 | 14,126 | 15,181 
vir. North Midland........ 17,180. |.11,867 | 11,422 | 7;558 | 7,305 | 7,532. 

vit. North-Western........ 30,656 | 29,960 | 29,935 [23,899 | 22,026 | 21,871 
EX iL ODMB a. oars aanenazs 21,869 | 21,995 | 20,883 | 14,830 | 14,369 | 14,888. 
Kee DN OUCH ON «co csnacssodsness 13,300 | 18,225 | 12,283 | 9,956 | 7,461 | 7,683 


xz. Monmthsh. &Wales| 11,656 | 11,433 | 11,609 | 7,769 | 7,161 | 7,073 


SE PS IES ET PN ST TT A a a LL TE SE TIE TY LEE STS AEE IE CI ITE LOIN EET II TEE SITS TEE ETI I 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended December, 1871. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 





Temperature of 






























































Weight 
of Vapour 
ina 
Cubic Foot 
of Air. 


Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

‘)age of. 
0 














Low- | High- 
est est 
Read- | Read- 
ing | ing 
at at 
Night.| Night. 


° ° 
24°4 | 49°0 
16°6 | 42°7 
11:0 | 39°5 


Sum [Lowest] Highst 


Elastic 
Force 
Air Evaporation.{ Dew Point _Air— Vavour 
: P : * { Daily Range. doing 
1871. Water 
Months. Diff Diff Diff. Diff. Diff. bt dhe Diff. 
from | from from from from from 
’ Aver- | Aver Aver: Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of 
100 30 380 30 30 30 
Years. | Years Years. Years. Years Years 
° fo) fe) ° ° ° ° =O ° ° In. , In. 
Oct. 49*4 | —0°2 | —O°9 F 47°38 | —1 19 45°] | —L°149 16°7 | 42°08 52°3 *301L | —'018 
Novy. 87°6:| —4°7 | —6°2 | 35°83 | —5°7] 33°4 | —6°34 10°4 | —1°3] 42°6 191 | —*058 
Dec. ...| 88°3 | —0°8 |-—2°0 f 386°9 | —1°98 35°0 |} —1°9f 8°0 } —1°5] 37:1 204 | —:018 
Mean ...| 41°8 (=1°9 —3°0 | 40°0 | —2-9] 37°8 | —3°1) 11°7 | —0°3} 44-0 |) -232 | —-0380 
‘ 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1871. — zoutal it was 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- At or | tween 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt.| soe off Of the below 30 ae 
30 30 30 56 Air. | 30°, | and ; 
Years. Years. Years. Years 40°, 
e In. ime Gr. | Gr: In. In. Miles 
‘Oct 86 — 14729°785|+-°083) 542) + Sf le4 | —1l°4y7 193 9 12 10 
Nov 85 — 38 729°816/+°045] 556] — 8f 0°6 |—1°SF 189 21 6 3 
Dec 88 0 $29-995/ +-119] 5571 +59 1-2 |—o-8] 254 17 14, 0 
Sum | Sum | Mean # Sum | Sum 
Mean 86 — 1 $29°842) +:082] 552 ON) ates |e)! fe 1 47 32 13 








11°0 | 49°0 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of October was 49°4, being 0°:2 lower than the average 
of 100 years, 0°-4 lower than the corresponding values in 1870, but higher than in 
1869, 1868, and 1867, when 48°-9, 47°9, and 48°°7 were recorded. 


The mean temperature of November was 87°-6,being 4°°7 lower than the aver- 
age of the preceding 100 years, and 3°°9 lower than in the year 1870. 


The mean temperature of December was 38°83, being 0°°8 below the average 
‘of 100 years, and 4°-7 higher than in 1870. 


The mean high day temperature of October was higher, and of November 
and December lower, than their respective averages. 


The mean low night temperatures of October, November, and December were 
respectively lower than their averages. 


Therefore the days in October were warm while the nights were cold. 


November and December both the days and nights were cold. 


In 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1871. 





















































1 2 3 4 5 6 q 8 9 
M ‘ Mean | Mean 
Niaers Poessntnos eS ee ee ee Monthly} Daily Ban Mean 
Dry Air | Reading] Reading) of Tem- Range | Range em- | Deoree 
OF reduced | of the | ofthe |perature) ¢ of | Perature) of Hue 
STATIONS. ad Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | mon. | Tem- | 2 the midity 
the Sea. | meter. | meter. |Quarter.), .ature|perature| 4!" 
in. ° ° ° ° fo) fo} 
Guernsey ..........:. 29 644, | 63 °4 | 25°5 | 37°9 | 23°5 8°1 | 46°9 81 
OEBOENC: fcc cceesd ven 29°772 | 67°1 | 20°8 | 46°3 | 80°4 | 12:1 | 43°3 90 
Barnstaple .........:.. 29°739 | 64°4 | 22°5 | 41°9 | 28°9 | 10°9 | 45°5 86 
Royal Observatory} 29°785 | 68°4 | 18°6 | 49°8 | 32 Wer At) 41°38 86 
RG YVSEOW 4... .cercosnse. 29 °807 | 68°7 | 19°7 | 49:0 | 33°1 | 12°9 | 41°4 86 
INGE wIChs....88.5>- 29-782 | 63:0 9°0 | 54:0 | 83°2 | 12°0 | 40°9 89 
TOE Yates scincesens.i00: 29-739 | 64°0 | 17°0 | 47-0 | 382 vy 11°9 | 42°3 84 
ERA Be wees. 29°774 | 63°9 | 16:0 | 47°9 | 82:1 | 10°1 | 40°6 | 89 
Stonyhurst ............ 29°751 | 65°2 | 19°5 | 45°7 | 81°3 | 10°2 | 42°0 81 
North Shields ....) 29 °803-| 61°2 | 25:0 | 86:2 | 27°7 | 10°5 | 41°8 | 85 
10 ay 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Anan RAIN. 
NAMES a ae a a ee ee Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. estimated _—______—____——} Cloud. a ae eon 
Soremethle aye pms | Sic We it fell. : 
in. 
Guernsey ............ 1 *4, 7 8 8 fe 55 45 9°73 
BDOTHO = oi... ..csennnns 0°3 8 6 8 g 6°2 35 4°61 
Barnstaple ............ 0°5 5 £1410 8 3°6 58 10°45 
Royal Observatory} 0°3 5 6 a 10 G2 | 7 39 3°17 
OV StOT se ocengenee: <3 ee | ES Bang EE 5:9 44, 2°27 
INOL WIC Sccassscdoas: a 5 So | Ov 7 tO — 41 5°03. 
ICED Virnezanoniensnndires = 6 5 pe ane a -— 46 4°71 
cL ee Os ay eee eer eee er 52 «| 47°58 
Stonyhurst............ — 5 6 Vie Ms) 6°8 78 12°55 
North Shields........ 16 8 5 Vigee bes 6°7 56 5°70 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


[ Mar. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1871. 


i.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year; also the 
Number during each Quarter of the Years 1871-67 inclusive. 


1871. 1870. 1868. 
Number. te _ | Number. a) » | Number. rae Number. ae 
1st Quarter— 
Births .o..5: 28,902 | 3°43 | 28,674 | 3°44 | 28,429 | 3°44 128,697 | 3°50 
Deaths eas 19,756 | 2°34 122,184 | 2°66 | 20,431 | 2°47 [18.042 | 2°20 
Marriages..| 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,631 | 0°67 | 5,291 | 0°64 | 5,287 | 0°64 
Mean Tem- S a SZ 8 
perature } So 36°°9 40°°0 40°°6 
2nd Quarter— , 
ircie seen 30,583 | 3°63 [30,645 | 3°67 | 29,472 | 3°56 130,983 | 3°7 
Deaths........ 18,715 | 2°22 [17,984 | 2°15 $19,449 | 2°35 $16,958 | 2°07 
Marriages..| 5,946 | o-7o | 5,754 | 0°69 | 5,596 | 0°67 | 5,661 | 0°69 | 
Mean Tem- ] |- . x " 
perature } 48°°7 51°°0 48°°4: 51°:0 
3rd Quarter— 
Birtha. 2. 28,689 | 3°40 | 28,272 | 3°39 127,646 | 3°33 $28,354 | 3°46 
Deaths........ 16,835 | 2°00 | 16,555 | 2°03 [16,532 | 2°0o $16,659 | 2°03 
Marriages ..| 5,424 | 0°64 | 5,801 | 0°63 | 4,870 | ovs9 | 4,704 | 0°87 
Mean Tem- 2 | 5 | - Z 
perature | 56°°3 A? aaa 56°°4 57°°4: 
Ath Quarter— 
Births ........ 27,953 | 3°32 127,882 | 3°26 127,848 | 3°37 | 27,480 | 3°35 
Deaths........ 19,338 | 2°29 117,844 | 2°08 119,877 | 2°34 [17,757 | 2°17 | 
Marriages...) 7,181 | 0:85 | 7,102 | o8e | 6,326 | 0°76 | 6,203 | 0°77 
Mean ame P 41°°3 39°-6 40°°9 Al°*5 
perature 
Year—~ . 
Population.| 3,366,375 35335418 35304747 35274360 
Births%........ (116,127 | 3°4s 115,423] 3°46 [118,895| 3-41 115,514) 3-63 
Deaths........ 74,644 2°22 | 74,067) 2°22 | 75,789] 2°29 | 69,416] 2°12 
Marriages ..| 23,966 | 0°71 | 23,788) ov71 | 22,083) 0°66 | 21,855] 0°66 





1869. 









































1867. 
Number. ee 
27,952 | 3°44 
19;077"! 2746 

5,356 | 0°67 
36°°5 
30,375 | 3°74 
17,475 | 2°15 
5,627 | 0°69 
49°°0 
| 27,870 


3°43 
15.125. | 1°86 
1s Dyes 0°62 





114,044] 3-61 
69,068 | 2°13 
22,618 | 0°69 
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TI.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot~ 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st December, 1871, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 
































Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Cc Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
omens) | to Middle of | Number. a One in | Number. | One in 
1871. 1871. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND iie.cs0-. 3,358,618 | 3,366,375] 27,953 | 3°32 | 380 | 2,679 | 9°6 | 10°4 
Town districts ....| 1,919,316 | 1,926,7324 17,047 | 3°53 | 28 1,504.1. 8°38), dds 


Rural sa, --.| 1,439,297 | 1,439,643] 10,906) 3°03 | 33 L175" 16°97 9°2 




















Population. Deaths. : Marriages. 
Estimated Ratio. P Ratio. 
Pens «| MidalolMinberd + | Gnein fitted!) °"- ane in 
1871. 1871. Ceut. every Cent. every 
SCOTHAND .........5.. 3,358,618 | 3,366,375) 19,338] 2°29 | 43 ho SAN MGreRs TILT 








ee DS ee ee 


Town districts ....| 1,919,316 | 1,926,732) 13,161| 2°73 | 36 | 4,480 | o-93 | 107 








Rural ,, ....| 1,439,297 | 1,439,643] 6,177] 1771 | 58 2,701 | of6n, 1 163 


| . 





TII.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
December, 1871. 























Per | Per Per» | Per 
Divisions. “iilesk / Counties. “eee Counties. Test Counties. Sie 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°6 | 
rate m | Shetland... KS MOP fot ssis: 10°6 | Lanark........ a°9 
yoga’ Pcah eran) Mia | Orkney ........ Bit Be Mt MeL bE vcoas doce: 11°2 | Linlithgow.) 95 
North-Western} 5°7 | Caithness ....| 13°5 | Fife > ............ 6°9 | Kdinburgh.| 8°3 
i ° Sim . 7 = ° @ 
Mewiwbenl 165 | Sutherland...) 10°3 | Kinross ........ 7°3 | Haddington) 10°9 § 
| Ross and ., | Clackman- a Berwick ....) 14°1 
East Midland..; 9°4 | Cromarty Sle TAU ccasst, Peebles........ 3°9 
ae son A evermiess ...) 8° 1 fipturime 2.27. Gn Peeliri....0. 1 
West Midland.) 6:8 PIN SMI, . . cxacanee 8°3 | Dumbarton..| 6°3 | Roxburgh ..| 12°4 
South-Western| 8'1 | Elgin ............ Lt Pee cece 4°9 | Dumfries ....| 18*9 
se OAT 0.0 sa By 1 UO ee sec eens 4°1 | Kirkcud- 
pumetiteBiaesare)) (9 | Aberdeen ....) 15°8 | Renfrew........ 6°7 | bright op “bit 
PSIMCRLOMNEL,..[ EAS) UY Leer cepeascerteen: to‘r | Wigtown ....| 1y°z 





Southern ........ | 16°2 
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» IV.—Divisional Table:—Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st per 18vA. 








1 2 8 4, 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(séstlaaay in 1871. arriages a Deaths 
Statute Acres. (Pérséns.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND ........002. Totals| 19,639,397 | 3:358,613 | 73283 24,053 |.319;338 
DA NOP OI 5 scocoraet ceases 2,261,622 | 126,552 226. 877 453 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 166,261 247 1,156 639 
m1. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 393,197 803 3,154 1,827 
Iv. East Midland ........ 257190,4.92 559,187 | 1,150 4,249 3,127 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 | 250,982 460 1,906 15249 
vi. South-Western........ 1,4.62,397° /skG3,0bo: 4 -2;869 | 11019 7012 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 470,355 | 1,011 3,972 3,179 
Vail. SoutherD \/..:.......:4 | 2,069,696 209,024 ATK’ 1 D520 952 





No. I1I—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of MarriaGcEs, zn the Quarter ended 30th September, 1871; and 
Birtus and DEatus, vn the Quarter ended 31st December, 1871. 


[000’s omitted]. 


Per Per Per 
3 1,000 of , 1,000 of 
COUNTRIES. Area Popu- Marriages. Births. ie) Deaths. 1,000 of 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 






Statute 1871. . : : 
Acres. |(Persons.) lation. lation. lation. 





i No. ; Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 
maples poi: 37,325, | 22,704,446, 2°o. 1198,493 | 8-5 | 184,887 | 5:9 
BOOMAUG, sicisasercvoter 19,639,| 3,859, ‘ <3 27,953 | 8°3 | 19,3888] 5°97 


TS) Ch 6 ane 20,323,| 5,403, ; TO. | 8b,0L7,) 7 6:gU | “22,1794 wee 





—S- J] | ————_ — 


ae 77,287, | 31,466, | 57, 1°8 | 256,463 | 8-1 |175,904] 5°s 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and deaths are much under those of England 
and Scotland. The marriages also are usually below the ratio for Great Britain, but 
this quarter they exceed it.— Ep. 8. J. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1871-70-69.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), First Nine Months. 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1871. . 1870. 1869. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. ae Pe 








Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports ~ 
[000’s omitted.] rom toe from to from to 
- I.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, oe 4 8.706. |14,621,| 7.285 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, &Heligoland 5 ae ods psoas BL a 
entral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 6. | 35.308 gee 25,277, | 28,2 28.968 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium ae?” OO a se Gea 
Testern Europe: viz., France, Portugal 
(with et oe esiadeins &e.), and Spain 29,894, | 18,405, | 33,078, | 13,427, | 31,553.) 12,343, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ............... 
outhern Europe « -viz., Italy, aes Gone 6.926 6 6.776 438,| 6,746 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands,and Malta aca ea (ad set, | bide ges. 
evant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and || 17,008, | 9,848, | 16,009, | 12,368, | 17,020, | 11,481, 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt , a 
orthern Africa; viz, Tripoli, Tunis,|) 685, | 274, | 363] 882, ] 304] 288, 
Ree cbise BEC NEOLOCCO «4/2 sas.sersoncosssestvnnsens 
Festern Africg..................cccce pee UT 1,448, Lasalle 3008, 704, goo, 651, 
astern Africa: with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 194, 104, 70, 156, 64, EI, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands...............0006 
dian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 1,486, 1,046, 1,399, 1,219, | 15710, 1,002, 
Pemestrother Lslands ...ciscg34os..ecGorseiees f 
MN eee ENTS boas choc vndeaet pats ostvadkonsedatoe 345 23, 63; 32, 2, 18, 
hina, including Hong Kone .........c cee 8,395, | 8,630, | 6,536, | 8,094, | 6,162,| 7,419, 
Med ptates of America ne 46,611, | 26,840, | 37,537, | 20,815, | 39,130, | 19,400, 
exico and Central America ...........:cccccsseceeeees 1,025, 976, 1,011, 825, | 1,070, 573, 
oreign West Indies and Hayti......... ce] 29955, 2,788, | 4,998, | 2,976, |. 4014,] 1,241, 
yuth America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 945; | 4,127, 714, | 1,718, | 1,04] 2,034, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 0 
y Gui ene taco @7 fe 27 | eee gee | BOTs | ets | adie 
(Atlantic) Sree esa 974, 6.816 : 
: < and Buenos Ayres ........ G79 OP asa ton, 8,802, 81°) 7,460, 
Thale Fisheries: Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, \ 
Southn, Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands aoe os (Sal LL 55 5, 
Total—Foreign Countries ........0... 189,474, |181,380, [167,533, |118,123, ]153,492,/109,426, 
II.—BririsH Possessions : Tn At: alse “lose ee a 
itish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 24,729, | 15,185, | 20,275, | 17,299, | 25,192,| 14,864, 
stral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 8,361, | 4,840, 8,989, | 5,116, | 7,228,| 7,006, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
4 and N. Zealand ................ } 4390, | 2,012, | 3,607, | 1,929, 23926; _ 2,464, 
Besiorth, AiGrical ©. .c.0...ccs0..-scece.ccesscvonsnes Bil32e| (00L, 0 5,470, GO0L i 35802, 1, 4,702. 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras) 6,259, | 2,160, | 5,233, | 2,599, | 5,359,} 1,881, 
pe and Natal _........ LS ea eerste: 7,084, | 1,464, ] 1,890, | 1,825, | 1,864,| 1,177, 
. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 566, 471, 257, 488, 395,| 79, 
Bis. lahad cots cobidoivn ton onavddsnevdensterdatea. 519, 402, 815, 368, 462, 270, 
BRPFIC EL GIAINS, pscss2 saniessseoniviciastedoneons ed tistat he  «44t, G13, .b-:....3369) 1" |) 526, 356, 458, 
Total—British Possessions............ 52,487, | 34,198, | 46,606, | 35,611, | 47,584,| 33,281, 


General Total _............ £/24.1,961, |165,578,, 214,139, |148,734, |20%,076, 142,707, 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.) —Whole Years, 1871-70-69-68-67.— Computed 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) 
ForrIGN ARTICLES ImMPpoRTED. 


[000’s omitted.] 
1871. 1870. 1869. | 1868. 1867. 


SS Oe eS SSS 


£ £ £ £ £ 


Raw Mattis.—TZeatile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 55,767, | 53,898, | 56,852, | 55,199, | 51,998, 


Wool (Sheep’s)..! 19,565, | 16,101, | 14,940, | 15,304, | 16,461, 


aes 16,065, | 22,954, | 18,289, | 19,349, | 16,128, 
Bles Gi a. 6,791, | 5,979, | 4,179, | 5,098, | 4,180, 
Ele een 6,480, | 4,424, | 4,122, | 4,030, | 3,080, 
Tidige esti... g0”,| 2,721, | 3,083, | 2,854, | 2,422, 


ee SS 


104,575, |105,5775 |101,465, |101,834, | 945269, 















































dL cctgl| SHbe ie OL. scot, | 4,584, | 3,299, | 3,624, | 3,070, 
Olis Saket 5,093, | 4,259, ] 4,340, | 4,035, | 4,086, 
Metals: siscsizsccsnsd% 9,463, | 6,870, | 5,336, | 5,198, | 4,627, 
JTS) eee tas 3,112, | 8,292,.) 2,770, | 2,044, | 2,419) 
BIIRDOR dena. ceiver 12,081, |: 11,722, |..10,109,..| .10,279>).. “9,322; 
345749) | 29,227, | 25,854, 26,080, 235245 
a | eRe 
eee Agrolil. Guang vccsibdieiees 1,994, | 3,477, | 2,641, | 1,977, |. 2,109, 
DGOUBd ccsscnsssvacent 8,106, |. 4,016, | 3,647, | 4,848, | 3,260, 
TO;FO0, "| 93493, > 6,388, | 6,996" h~ Bs360, 
Troproal, &c.,PRODUCE. Tea ou... 11,658, | 10,095, | 10,319, | 12,431, | 10,068, 
OOMOGS oo ecaesedvvciacs 5,407, | 4,943, | 4,927, | 4,858, | 4,362, 
Sugar & Molasses| 18,572, | 17,549, | 15,928, | 15,024, | 18,091, 
Tobago ....,....... 3,708, | 2,168; | °2)250) | 260) ~ 25360; 
R00. bor cxseaeeugenne! 2,321, | 2,256, | 23887, | - 2.8055). 2,026, 
Britta). sacvcseo 3,247, | 2,157, | 2,804, | 2,513, | 1,474, 
Wien? a sree. 7,070, | 4,817, | 5,266, | 5,441, | 4,835, 
5c) a a i 2,896, | 8,109, |- 2,012, |. 2,086, | 2,070, - 
541876, | 46,979, | 46343 | 47,658, | 40,306, 
TOI A ciniesncbiaaegusniinede Grain and Meal.| 42,404, | 34,197, | 37,252, | 89,228, | 41,084, 
Provisions ........ 18,219, | 15,856, | 16,203, | 13,859, | 9,690, 
60,623, | 50,053, | 53,455. | 53,087, | 50,774, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles .... 36,956, | 16,684, | 17,212, | T4632. hb sOyomey 


_ Toran Enumerarep Imports ....|301,879, |256,016, |250,617, |249,616, |220,862, 
Add for Unenumeratep Imports (say) | 24,955, 64,004, | 62,654, | 62,404, | 54,215, 


——<—<___ 
——. | ———— | | ——————— 


POPES AMP OB RE evsicrvsssarocdatadiecess 326,834, |320,020, |313,2471, |3%2,;020, |275,077, 


i EE 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 


SS SSeS SSS SSS SSS sss Ss SS SSS 


® 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— Whole Years, 1871-70-69-68-67.—Declared 
eal Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Irisn Produce 


and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) 


British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 


Manrrs.—Tecztile. 


3 Sewed. 


METALS, &e. ........ 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 
and Products. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Wruemumerated. Articles. ;....2.s:ccjeevissecseesessose 


TPOPAT EXPORTS, .ccc0ss0heersseecee 


1870. 


1869. 


1868. 


1867. 


rm cr | ef ee 


56,727, 
14,683, 
21,651, 
5,176, 
2,441, 
160, 
7,378, 
2.234, 


53,002, 
14,158, 
22,625, 
5,858, 
2,049, 
213, 
6,798, 
2,329, 


52,832, 
14,709, 
19,526, 
6,376, 
2,107, 
215, 
7,094, 
2,309, 


£ 
55,973, 
14,871, 
20,134, 
5,822, 
1,603, 
179, 
7A73, 
2,454, 


— | J SS 








110,450, 





2,204, 


4,814, 


7,018, 





4,518, 
5,287, 
21,081, 
3,062, 
4,288, 
5,507, 


435730, 


2h AAs 





1,878, 
316, 
110, 
116, 
381, 
179, 





107,032, 





2,405, 
4,583, 


6,988, 


4,418, 


5,102, 
19,519, 
3,586, 
4,186, 


5,069, 
41,875, 


2,664, 


1,896, 
270, 
110, 
161, 
431, 


105,168, 


= 


2,290, 
4,4'76, 


6,766, 


3,846, 
4,724, 
15,022, 
3,210, 
3,600, 
5,356, 


35,758, 





254.32, 





1,866, 
272, 
103, 
202, 
485, 
169, 

1,505, 


108,509, 


2,208, 
4,438, 


6,646, 
3,934, 
4,964, 
15,127, 
3,273, 
3,318, 
5,400, 


36,016, 


25435) 





1,910, 
266, 
128, 
183, 
451, 


| 


ee ee 





[000’s omitted.] 1871. 
£ 
Cotton Manufactures..| 57,636, 
Se NEN ANT ae pec os LORS, 
Woollen Manufactures | 27,185, 
ap oa Marin UE Bak Stes: 65102; 
Silk Manufactures........ 2,054) 
a Warit S205... 1,270; 
Linen Manufactures....} 7,521, 
ye EBT 5M teenies 2,220) 
119,043, 
PEDPSLOL sesh casecn spcsacenes 2,699; 
Haberdy.and Mllnry. | 5:929,~ 
8,619, 
Hardware 6.80.84... 4,022, 
BS CNENOTY ciseas cvgcssaqetss 5,942, 
| 55 Fale, SM Retenioc beee 26,149, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,268, 
Lead and Tin... 1,623, 
Coals and Culm ........ 6,267, 
47,271; 
Harthenwareand Glass} 2,610, 
Beer and Ale................ 1,871, 
EBUGEORT Ch Tey ceed eaesee 328, 
Cheeser ym nmr 96, 
Candles: 24.685. 181, 
dt bain. eat k 4.68, 
PEEVES hot ess casosce ZO, 
RC aN 2 he cc: 157153, 
4,398, 
Books, Printed ..::......:. Tae, 
PE UPRIGURE 1.053 ead... — 
Leather Manufactures ; 3,662, 
OED? win ain FLED Pe. 2.36, 
Plate and Watches .... 192, 
PUALLOMLCLY assuics,arsnesececs 532, 
523455 
SHOE: 18,149, 
13,384, 





15,5345 
Piss, 


12,335, 


9,926, 


219,319, |199,641, |190,045, 


4,405, 


9,080, 


357555 





10,5425 
8,565, 


179,463, |181,184, 


LS LT LE TN NS a TE SLES Ta ST PASE BBE EO ET ACERBIC MS AST NTIS UAE OPE RE RI MOIS SASOE TS TTR E 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Twelve Months 
ended Dec., 1871, as compared with Corresponding Months of Years 1870 and 1869. 

AEE SUES SLE IP PLES Be SENT EEE IE, TTT IS CEE RS SESE LE SI SET AE STE PO SASS A RAIA LL LE SEL SLES 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 




















Total British and Foreign. 





© 1871. 
i Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 
- f{ Northern ports ....| 1,064,726] 804,515 
Russia Southern a "547 820 2 va aol 
DS WOGGI \...-dncgip ti gadonospc cent 958,988| 424,972 
INOEWON: | octvcntt aes snveeseeeee 751,452| 301,362 
Dewnteark .,....c882 jhe 141,672| 528,344 
Goriditnny .2.:..s 8s. dutioee 1,501,468 | 2,417,335 
FLOM RI ered wastnsnnernonsansticdsionss 743,769 | 1,026,764 
IB CL gaOII A sesvesipehe eee neat: 699,924) 758,863 
Premeestnis:.asrovarmanisennnent 1,310,405 | 2,496,687 
oC nee Cet ee ee 644,148] 541,509 
POP GAL ict. .cpatinsdeesosh eens 258,454 | 226,107 
Ae eoronbotresmanwnnchigavh ste ueiacs 215,832} 702,658 
Austrian territories ............ 65,004| 176,024 
GPORC A wasnentersavsivoossors see 78,708 61,518 
Turkey (includin alla- 
pe Tae ee ey “} 340,975 | 337,387 
OV Gre tas: Ct el Ect 379,756 | 558,473 
United States of America ....| 2,555,227 | 2,510,692 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central | 195,555 | 400,620 
ASCP IOB tossing sinewbnabien spdinaa 
PACU hast. Seenry bai keatee 197,518 | 403,684 
Gt abeneinamiesttjaiesnncvnananonasenaicivans 176,447 | 171,656 
ROD yg Scpodabnarece tan hi totsaamagin 66,753 | 144,922 
Cigar ahs ee 108,240] 69,156 
Other countries .............;| 441,020] 545,303 
Total, Foreign Countries \13,443,861)15,825,082 
BRiITIsH POssESsIoNs. 
North American Colonies ....| 1,165,934 | 758,896 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 928,953 | 1,174,360 
WEAN... caso reser 
Australia and New Zealand | 228,194) 304,756 
Wreat Indigsy rr. seescant 236,565 | 193,262 
Chanviel Islands......:...0s0en-« 234,954 | 171,102 
Other possessions ..........000+ 174,641 | 657,674 





Total, British Possessions | 2,969, “a 3,260,050 


Toran ForrIGN Gorm 
AND. BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve months f 1871........ 
ended Decem- 5 0 ees 
Ports See |S ane, 


16,413,102]19,085,132 


* Tncluded in ‘ Other countries.” 








. 1870. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,033,958] 809,699 

484,149} 203,562 
996,645! 397,014 
738,493| 324,211 
165,410} 545,801 
1,045,667 | 1,684,999 
726,114) 879,947 
598,168} 650,945 
1,286,514 | 2,306,189 
517,478 | 539,433 
264,653] 242,541 
182,499] 549,645 
88,443 | 193,849 

* * 
450,300 | 297,508 
322,022). 481,375 
1,823,173 | 1,914,107 
331,806} 385,626 
188,063.| 337,523 
\ 11,889 2H15226 

* * 
553,261 | 787,570 
12,108,205]1 3,772,769 
1,150,828] 695,406 
815,569 | 1,008,715 
183,301} 285,114 
200,155} 161,179 

t + 
454,117] 791,482 
2,803,470 | 2,941,896 





14,,911,675|16,714,665 


























1869. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons Tons 7 
933,114] 689,289 
366,548 15453982 
778,549 | 322,063 
647,823 232,79% 
126,784) 422,767 
1,339,735 | 1,803,685 
724,978 | 727,613 
615,109 606,397 
1,347,397 | 2,272,257 
436,287 | 500,321 
240,949 Bi 3,352 
194,522} 494,232 
167,856 | 194,548 

* * 
523,564] 347,214 
346,591 552,071 
1,638,699 | 1,858,504 
298,904: 366,994 
212,365 | -321,173 
254,790] 212,157 
* * 

552,367 823,239 
11,746,931) 13,114,963 
1,105,329} 606,680 
872,528 | 1,014,860 
175,855 359,262 
192,238 T3023 
393,064 672,998 
-2,739,014| 2,804,924 





14,485,945)15,919,887 


+ Included in “ Other possessions.” 
Note.—The new arrangement of the Board of Trade accounts relating to trade and navi- 

gation, prevents the ready comparison of the statistics of shipping with the years preceding 

1869 as printed in this Journal. 
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GOLD ayp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Imporrzp anp 
ExporteD.—(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1871-70-69. 


[000’s omitted.] 











1871. 1870. 1869. 
(Whole Years.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— eg £ £ £ £ £ 
Australia ealersit(aieye oierelalayorers 6,899, 21, 6,478, 75 7,898, 55 
So. Amca. and W. 1,172, | 3,403, | 1,924, | 3,760, | 2,829, | 2,66, 


POOR osc ccvcexesseds. 


ba ae States and 6,493, | 5,674, 6,994, | 3,387, | 1,829, | 1,110, 
Fee ac dcalc denis K | 


14,564, | 9,098, | 15,3896, | 7,154, | 12,551, 77s 








France NAB CRASER SUCRE LE BC ODOOOG 3,702, 1,089, 316, - 1,212, 696, 1,792, 
Des Bete, 830, | 423, | .435,| 41, | 28, | 976, 
ei and 58, Be. 55, 104, 65, 126, 
Pa -, and 22, |" 103, L772, 43; 203, 17, 
China Rialarsioteisieteleleleien.eoie vie ainio'sie iL. 3,068, . 62, 48 25 ly I, 
West Coast of Africa 137, 5 116, 7) 100, I, 
All other Countries.... | 2,100, | 2,686, 1,230, | 1,606, 127, 46, 
Totals Imported.... 21,618, 16,527, 18,807, 10,649, 195071, 6,730, 
Exported to :— 
WROTE Thee acess odin 1,569, 1,240, 3,505, 559; 4,194, 33417, 
Seo 2,069, | 330325 3,013 ;- | 69839), 38, goo, 
i ae and 1,907, | 1,070, 354, | 337, | ..109,.|. = 


—<< <q _~— ———“€ JK uj ue — —_____.... 


5,545, 55342, 7,372, 65433, 4,341, 3.417, 


ganna) | aan, soy, | 20, | oes | a, | as 





Danish West Indies _ — _ — — — — 
United States............ ‘ 114, qT, 73, 21, 1,050, 2) 
South Africa ............ 1,148, 59> 161, ry 44, bi 
WESMITICIOS: “sei. i200s000 62 —_ —_— —_ — — — 
Brag i askecscsks es. 2,121, — 107, — 450, os 


All other Countries.... | 10,369, | 4,619, 1,141, 456, | 1,048, | 1,242, 


Se Oe ne eS eee 


Totals Exported... 20,698, | 13,062, | 10,013, | 8,906, | 8,470, | 7,922, 


Excess of Imports... O15, 7 2,468, 8,794,.| 1,743, 5,301, —~ 


55 Exports... i. — _ _— _— 15,792, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kryepom.)—31st Drecemper, 1871-70-69-68. 


Net Produce in YEARS and QUARTERS ended 31st Duc., 1871-70-69-68. 


[000s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, 
ended 8lst Dec. 


Poe C Peer ereeoeones 
Cee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeereteee 
OOO CO Horror eeeeeeee 


Core eewererereeessontone 


Post Office 
Telegraph Service .... 


Coe eereeereroeee 


Property Tax............. 


Crown Lands 


Peeeeeeeoene 


Miscellaneous............ 


Totals 


eeereres 


YEARS, 
ended 31st Dec. 


Oe eeeeeeeeeroerevers 
eee ee reoeeroeeerererree 

Cee eeereeeesorerones 
eee ree eeeeareeseerenare 


Peeereeeorreveee 


Telegraph Service .... 
Proporty Tax ....«ss.: 


Crown Lands 


Oo 


Miscellaneous............ 


Totals.&..4.. 


ge ee | eee | | a | ES | eS 


1,559; 


160, 


15,210, 


539s 


15,749) 


116, 


989, 





16,854, 


1871. 


£ 
20,236, 


23,238, 
9644, 
25338, 
4,690, 

685, 


60,831, 


6,688, 


67,5195 


385, 


45305, 


72209, 


14,596, 


338, 


14,934, 


115, 
880, 





15,929, 


1870. 


£ 
20,205, 


22,437, 
9,020, 
2,971, 
4,650, 

500, 


59,783, 


7,460, 


67,243, 


379, 
3,647, 


71,269, 














1871. 
Less More 
£ £ 
= 201, 
— 2,06, 
— 225) 
haa 14, 
42, — 
42, 656, 
— FOF, 
42, 857; 
— jE 
—> 109, 
A2, 967, 
ee 


Net Inor. £924,915 


L871. 

Less. More. 
£ £ 
ae 31; 
— 801, 
633, — 
vase 40, 
— 185, 
633, 1,687, 
772, ao 

1,405, 1,681, 

ree 6, 

i 658, 
1,405, 25345) 


Net Decr, £940,156, 


1869. 
£ 
5,740, 
5,452, 
2,158, 
595, 
1,180, 


15,125, 
643, 





15,768, 
ris: 
651, 


16,532, 





Corresponding Quarters. 


1868. 
£ 
5,998, 
5,431, 
2,220, 
1,287, 
1,150, 


16,086, 


2,018, 


18,104, 


112, 
863, 


19,079, 


Corresponding Years. 





1869. 


£ 
22.073, 


20,739, 
9,365, 
2,774, 
4,700, 


59,651, 


7,581, 


67,182, 


363, 
3,170, 


70,715, 


1868. 
£ 
22,486, 
20,214, 
9,174, 
3,477, 
4,560, 


59,911, 


8,414, 


68,325, 


359, 
3,176, 


71,860, 





1872. | Periodical ioe tees Nov., Dec., 1871. ~ We? 


REVENUE.—Unitep Kis@pomM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Dec., 1871 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st December, 1871; the IssuEs out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of December, 1871, in 
respect of such Charges. 





























Received :— 
Income received, as shown im Account L osccssatiiss cane dss seis covienesenssneaeveeices 16,854,097 
Amount received as Advances in aid of Ways and Means ............0s0006 1,000,000 
5 in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 512,793 
Ditto for:Green wich Hospital «isis. seweiacver sve sveets Resiawonss eee aacasee castes : 28,173 
£18,395,063 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of 
December, 1871, payable in March Quarter, 1872, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain .........sssecscseoss £5,068,722 
purplus-over Chargecin Trelamd <n. cscvsose+.ssedneses 923,887 
Net deficiency —————  _*4,144,835 
£22, 539,898 
Paid :— 
, £ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the charge on 
the 30th of September, 1871, as per last account .......scsoscrcsessoesesere 2,193,544 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services c.cccccsceccecsnscece oy © AL 068,719 
Amount advanced for Greenwich Hospital ............sececcee Saevdevtecs Seeds 28,173 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of December, 1871, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ...........cccecscees «oe £6,089,385 
Morminad ble ADAUIWCS, .scssa heaestasisncesraeespadsaasss »» 2,247,090 
Prineipal of Exchequer Bills} c.35. 25.04: edsehoradsscsose 2,900 
Interest of gt] wee Psdebh osteqacan oa tadlnds dees 39,390 
3 Deficiency Advaneesic.... sss s..stideridesst 1,514 
Pile: Civil Lilt: ccgantes seceseethepsincenteysncencsaperesaTsaes 101,459 
Other Charges on.Consolidated Fund ............0 356,646 
NAVIES TON PUVLe | WOrikes esr: cress cheee ets wove 403,444 
plone! Bg. a.909 is ss uscecs aslebo bitte og nvegebinnetaddsedes % 7,634 
—— = 9,249,462 
£22,539,898 
* Charge on 31st of December, 1871 (a8 above) .........sscescescees £9,249,462 
Paid out of growing produce in December Quarter, 1871 ...... 641,000 
Portion of the Charge payable in March Quarter, 1872 ......... 8,608,462 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 4.463.627 
Decenper, 1874.4. sxinivs so savsiensts innpaalened?s tdegadeteshendeostwgales « Teorey 
Net deficiency a8 Above .ivcccscccossereceoes ia 4,144,835 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Fourth Quarter of 1871. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, 


1871. 
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Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
ee oe a: $d: 
56 38 385 8 23 8 
56 OB SO) ee oo" 6 
56 66 386 10 28) Ez 
56 a7 SV i 23 «5 
56 «5 36 «66 22. 2 
56 «68 of 68 Ps) 
56 «+5 37. 225 a5 
5b =. eS 93 =O 
55 10 36. 48 PRY as 
56 2 yi 23. «5 
56 7 36 10 5. 8 
56 10 veel 24 Q 
56 Ob oy Sa 22° -10 
bb 8 86 9 23. = 
55 4 36> 5 2 = 
Osa 26 10 22°. = 
56 3 36 23 2 
56 8 36 25 2 





RAILWAYS.—Pkricks, October—December ;—and TRAFFIC, sant cetalee, 1871. 














[Abstract from ‘‘ Reveal s Journal’’ 
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Dividends per Cent. 
for Half Years. 
June, | Dec., | June, 
"7 Os |e 270: 
S. @.| Sie 
72 6| 60 - 
37-6) 30s= 
82 6|.50 — 
17 6| Nil 
15 -| ,, 
60 -| 25 — 
57 6| 40 — 
41 5|46 -| 29 8 
65 — 67 6| 62 6 
44 6|70 -—| 70 — 
15 -|25 -| 10 - 
82 6|85 -| 726 
60 —|61 9| 53 94 


47 6142 6| 85 — 


50 — 


=) 50) — 


= 


‘ Traffi 
Total For the (£100). |yr-144 ier gah ota 5 Eo ca OWE. 
pape Raieey Price on (000’s omitted.) | 52 Weeks. 
end d 9 
‘Mins Doc: [evel Ook, PERRY. BOGE Pe. POS Wks 7 
£ . ees No. | £ £ 
56,2 |Lond.& N.Westn.|149 1457145 J1,516 |1,502 | 7,349, | 6,891, 
46,2 |Great Western ....|1114/1083 104 [1,386 [1,386 | 4,485, | 4,236, 
19,6} », Northern...|138 [135 [134 | 491] 487] 2,301, | 2,207, 
27,3| », astern ....| 493) 47 | 4324) 748| 748] 2,124, | 2,042, 
14,9 (Brighten: a... 683| 69 | 69 | 371] 368) 1,342, | 1,258, 
18,7 [South-Eastern ....| 98 | 967) 92 | 346] 3846) — — 
17,1| 5,  Western....J110 |109 {109 | 560} 560), — ae 
201,8 1034/1013} 993 5,418 5,397) — — — | — 
3859 (Midlands si.c..n0-«. 189 |139 (1388 | 860] 8381] 4,104, | 3,788,] 92 | 87 
24,0 |Lancsh.and York.|158 |156 |156 | 428] 423 | 2,880, | 2,622, |129 |119 
12,9 |Sheffieldand Man.| 74 | 683) 66 | 254] 249] 1,260,/1,179,] 95 | 91 
2,2 [North-Eastern ..../175 |1733}1695}1,314 |1,281 | 4,920, | 4,507, | 72 | 68 
118,0 136 |1844)13824]2,856 |2,784 |13,167,|12,096,] 89 | 83 
22,9 |Caledonian ........ 1183/1153)1073] 704] 696] 2,253, | 2,097,| 61 | 58 
6,2 |Gt.8.&Wn.Irlnd.j107 |107 |105 | 445} 419) — — j—|— 
348,9 Gen.aver....\115 |118 |111 [9,423 |9,296] — — | — 








48 9 |50 iss La 11 


Consols.—Money Prices, Lst Dec., 934 to 3.—1st Nov., 92% to 93.—2nd Oct., 923 to 2. 
Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ Dec., 1s. to 5s. pm.—I1st Nov., 4s. to 9s. pm.—2Znd Oct., 3s. to 8s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKtyY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Fourta QuaRtTER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1871. 
[0,000’s omitted.J 









































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Issuzr DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. ; Notes in | Minimum Rates 
Dates. nea ane of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other | Oe os Woes at 
Issued, | ( Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. a ae er ey Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1871. Mins. Mins. Mins. Milas. 1871. Per ann. 
34,67 Oct. 4. TB 01 3,98 19,67 26,30 21 Sep. S p-ct. 
33,39 LL EOE 3,98 18,39 26,00 23) 3, 4" 4 
34,70 $30 AES So. 11,01 3,98 19,70 25,79 OO Ma 8 Rae. 
35,93 4, 20.4 SEROL 3,98 20,93 25,08 
36,84 Novet dr EhOb 3,98 21,84: 2554.6 
37,43 2 Sika 11,01 3,98 22,43 25,14 
38,24 470 1 4108 3,98 | 23,24 24,77 |16 Nov.4. ,, 
38,55 ayo) we ak 11,01 3,98 23,55 24,48 SO ees 
38,69 p29 4 - 11504 3,98 | 23,69 24,21 
38,73 Deex 6.4.0. 11301 3,98 23.73 24,41 
38,99 eee a 11,01 3,98 23,99 24,01 
39,33 a 2004s LLO1 3,98 24,33 24,07 
39,31 4. 27 FOL 3,98 | 24,31 |° 24,63 
BankinG DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 uu) 12 13 4 15 16 uly) 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
: ; DARES. Sanath. Le Re 2 Ue eee PAGE 
Capital vile | Deposits. Secan Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
Dayan Goldana} tes 


Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) Govern- Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 


i | a || ce | a ff | 


£ £ £ £ x £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. 1871. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,67 5,00 22,65 09 | Oct. 4] 14,01 28 8,37 | ,55 46,47 
14,55 | 3,10 4,39 | 22,18 08 1 EE 86:30 20,44 420% 278 44,81 
14,55] 3,11 3,76 | 23,14 or », LB] 15,80! 19,78 8,91] ,65 45,14 
14,55 | 3,12 || 4,09 | 23,96]| ,51 5, 20] 15,20] 19,46 || 10,85] ,72 146,24 











14,55 | 3,10 || 4,60 | 23,29]/ ,55 | Nov. 1] 15,00] 19,05 || 11,88] ,67 | 46,10 
14,55| 3,11 || 5,20 | 22,.76]/ ,53 | ,, 8] 15,00] 18,23 || 12,29] .64 | 4616 
14,55| 3,11 || 5,63 | 22,90]| ,51 | ,, 15| 15,00/ 17,58 | 13,.47| .65 ['4671 
14,55| 3,12 || 6,56 | 22,121] ,51 | ,, 22] 15,00+17,15 || 14,07! .65 | 46,87 
14,55| 3,07 || 7,25 | 21,02]| ,48 | ,, 29] 15,00/ 16,20 || 14,48] .70 -|46.38 


14,55| 3,08 || 6,92 | 18,94|| 2,59 | Dec. 6] 15,00] 16,08 || 14,321 ,68 |46,08 
14,55| 3,08 || 7,84 | 20,66|| ,42 | ,, 13] 15,00|/15,91 || 14,98] ,66 | 46,56 
14,55| 8,09 || 8,50 | 20,53]| ,43 | ,, 20] 15,00| 16,23 || 15,26] ,60 | 47,10 
14,55| 8,10 |) 9,09 | 21,12|| ,88 | ,, 27] 15,00] 17,95 || 14,68] ,61 | 48,24 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in- 
ENGLAND and Watss on Saturday in each Week during the FourtH QUARTER (October 
—December) of 1871; and in ScorLand and TRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTrLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private Joint T 
> < = AIL 
Dates. |. eg k ea. site| bi aare Weeks a Under iasll Unde ee, 
in each Wee ‘ . : an " . 
Saturday. (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed Be (Fixed £5 (Fixed 
peas ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, a upwards. - Issues, Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,98). 2,74). 6372). 2,75). 6,35) 
1871. £ £ £ £ 1871. £ £ £ £ & 


Oct. 77 933,30 2,89 | 2,48 | 5,37 | Oct. 7| 2,04 | 3,81 | 5,35 
» 144 2,861 2,94 1 Dep |e 26 

yo ek) “TEgas 2,01 | 2,50 | 6541 

ay 80,79 287 | 2.47 | 6,34 


Nov. 4! 110,60 2,84 | 2,43 27 | Nov. 4] 1,85 | 3,84] 5,19 
jy UR os 86 | 28h 248 | aoe 

ip od. T1313 2:78. |. 2An | £06 

3 x 20 92557 2,76 | 2,40) 6,17 


. 
3,90 | 8,46 ; 


3,62 | 6,71 | 4,43 | 3,97 | 8,40 





Dec. 2 80,21 2,72 , 2,88! 8,10 | Dec. 2} 2,09 
“4 9} 133,49 2,68 | 2,385 | 5,03 
+. 16 80,53 2,65 | 2,33 | 4,98 
<2 wo} 20,80 2,66 |" Doe | 5,01 
ae!) 63,45 2,68 | 2,35 | 5,03 








* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quwotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on LonDon. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
= | Calcutta. cae 
London London New a Hong Silver 
DateEs. oe on York India | Calcutta K Sydney. | in bars in 
i : ong. 
Paris. Hamburg. or eae ne § London! 
3 m.d. 3 m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m.d. 6 m.s. 30 d.s. pr. 02. 
1871 per. cnt d. d d per. cnt d 
Oct ae 26°15 13°114 1083 23+ 234 — —_ 602 
gprs Oates a 40 10+ a sae — 51; — | 
Nov. 2st. *325 “93 wae ak 233 51 os 61 
> 20 Se *35 104 1103 ee es 522 _— 603 
Dee. Bi ved 223 103 109 - 25 - —_ +3 
waco. ‘is 10 ee cd 23% Ke —_ 8 
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The Bank Act and the Crisis of 1866. 
By Hammonp Cuuss, Hsq., B.A. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th April, 1872.] 


Wirt great deference to the Council of this Society, I venture to 
suggest that inconvenience arises from the absence, in the quarterly 
Journal, of the discussion which takes place in this room after the 
reading of a paper. Ido not for a moment imply that the Society 
is responsible for the views put forth in the papers which it prints, 
but the prominence given to those views, without any allusion to 
the very pertinent remarks by which, in my short experience, they 
are often controverted, must, in a measure, lead to an erroneous 
opinion of the position in which a question has been left. I am led 
to these remarks by the perusal of a paper read last year, by a 
member of this Society, on the “ Rate of Interest durmg Monetary 
“‘ Crises.”’ Many of the views urged in this paper were admirably 
met in the discussion which followed, but as the Jowrnal is silent as 
to this, many startling conclusions remain apparently unanswered. 
Thus, it is stated of the Bank Act of 1844, that it is “perhaps the 
“most absurd and disastrous Act which has ever been placed upon 
“ the statute book of this or any other country.” Whatever be the 
opinion of individual members, I venture to think that this Society 
is scarcely yet prepared to pass a judgment in such sweeping terms.* 
But, whilst I confess that my present remarks have arisen from a 
study of the paper to which I have referred, I have no desire now 
to answer it directly. It would be but a cumbrous mode of con- 
ducting an argument, to answer by a paper one year, the views 

* It must be remembered that neither the Society nor the Council undertake 
any responsibility in respect of the opinions expressed in papers printed in the 
Journal, and that no judgment is ever pronounced by the Society upon those 
Opinions or upon what may be stated in the discussions which arise when the papers 
are read. ‘I'hese papers express the individual opinions of the writers, and they are 
printed for the information of the Fellows and the public, as evidence of the 
transactions of the Society, but not as communicating the general views of the 


members on the subjects treated of. A notification to this effect is printed in each 
volume of the Jowrnal.—(Ep. 8. J.) 
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enunciated in another a year previously. J would rather, if I can, 
treat the subject generally; looking, however, upon the views 
contained in the paper alluded to as a fair sample of those held by 
persons who are opposed to the laws which now prevail in regard 
to the subject treated of. 

I must be allowed to make only one othér personal observation, 
which is, that whatever I may say in this paper, I say entirely on 
my own responsibility, and from my own convictions; and that any 
opinions I may quote, or facts I may make use of, are drawn always 
from such published sources as are equally open to every person. 

It is my wish, and it is, I am afraid, more than the limits of this 
paper will permit, to inquire how far some of the ills popularly 
ascribed to the Bank Act are properly due to it; and then to 
endeavour, by the light gained from the late crisis, to ascertain 
whether there be not some other and deeper causes for these ills 
than those generally urged, and to seek in what direction it would 
be desirable to make further investigations. Before, however, these | 
questions are entered upon, it is very desirable to examine some 
of the terms which are used in connection with this subject. From 
the paper referred to, looking upon it as a fair representation of the 
reasoning employed by those who approve its doctrines, I select 
two terms only, not because there are not many others, but becausé 
I regard them as being peculiarly unfortunate and dangerous. 
These two terms are, “ The functions of banking,” and “ Banking 
“* eurrency.” 

It is said that ‘the special function of banks, and their sole , 
“function apart. from the receiving of money in ‘deposit,’ is to 
‘“* mobilise property,’ to give general currency, in the form of coin, 
“* notes, or cheques, in exchange for securities in the form of com- 
“mercial currency (bills) or other kinds of negotiable property.” 
This language I hold to be misleading. The business of a banker 
is to deal in money—to receive it on deposit on certain conditions, 
and to employ it, after fulfilling these conditions, in the best way he 
can for his own advantage. In this he performs many functions. 
In dealing with the deposits entrusted to him, he finds that he must 
keep a certain proportion in cash, a certain further proportion he 
invests in short dated securities, and the remainder, with his own 
capital, he may invest in Government or other easily realisable 
securities. Hxperience tells him that the best short-dated securities 
are good, legitimate, commercial bills; and he invests in them, not 
because it is his special function to “mobilise property,” but because 
they fall in best with that condition under which he is liable at any 
time for the deposits left in his hands. 

As regards the second term, I find the following definition given 
of it: “ Banking currency is simply the eachange of one kind of nego- 
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““ table property into another kind more widely negotiable. That is 
“all.” Can anything be more vague than this? Does it mean 
that there are to be various degrees in the negotiability of the 
currency which a banker gives in exchange for a bill he has bought ? 
This I believe to be by no means intended. By the “ other kind 
“more widely negotiable,” 1t is probably meant to refer to cheques 
and bankers’ balances. But these could not conveniently be par- 
ticularised. On the one hand, it would not answer the writer’s. 
purpose to suggest that a cheque should not at any time be con- 
vertible into bank notes, or bank notes into coin; and, on the other 
hand, it is not intended to limit a banker’s operations by these very 
inelastic commodities. I am almost forced to the conclusion that 
the term is used to denote an elastic kind of currency, which shall 
be gilded, so long only as circumstances may permit, with the fiction 
of convertibility. 

{ will assume that there is no need to recapitulate here the chief 
points of the celebrated Bank Act of 1844, though so much mis- 
understanding. appears still to exist, or at least so many misstate- 
ments are made in regard to them, that I am almost tempted to do 
so. I may, however, say of this Act, that, like many other acts of 
our English legislature, it is a compromise—having for its object 
‘the security and convertibility of bank notes and their regulation 
beyond and within certain limits, by the unerring index of the 
foreign exchanges; or, in one word, to give to Ahatish bank notes 
the eesewttta characteristics of money. 

The Act, so far as results are concerned, must be judged simply 
by the answer to the questions, has it or has it not fulfilled the 
objects for which it was designed ? If it be conceded that it has 
secured the convertibility of bank notes (and I think it may be 
shown that it has done no more, even if it has done so much), then 
it has been successful. If it be insisted that in effecting this evils 
have been brought about, these evils must not be attributed to the 
operation of the Act, but must be regarded as the accompaniments 
of the use of convertible bank notes with a regulated issue; and if 
these evils are held to be intolerable, there is nothing to be done but 
to revert to the use of ‘notes which may or may not be convertible, 
and be issued in regard to supposed local requirements, and not 
with reference to international dealings. I know that there is a 
school of economists who are not prepared to admit these con- 
clusions, who hold that we may import almost any amount of foreign 
goods; that we may take up foreign loans; that we may travel 
abroad and accept foreign services; and, notwithstanding all the 
cost, have money at home to press on works or the manufacture of 
goods to any extent our activity or the hope of gain will lead us. 
Whilst their money is away, they would have a fictitious money at 
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home—their substance away, its shadow here, with all a shadow’s 
unreality. Those who hold these doctrines, use arguments also 
which appear to me to be as full of contradiction as the doctrines 
themselves. In the very paper before me, I find it said, in p. 350, 
“Secure the currency by all means. Take whatever precautions 
‘“‘ Parliament may judge necessary to secure the validity of the 
“ note,”’—whilst the tenor of much of the argument is in favour 
of a state of things nearly if not quite what it was before 1844. 
Now the Act of that year is the most distinct utterance Parliament 
could give of what it does think necessary to secure the validity of 
the note. Those, therefore, who use this language, appear to be 
asking for two opposite things in one breath, viz., they ask Parlia- 
ment to give them free issues, and to authorise this system in spite 
of a law which lays it down that restriction within certain limits is 
absolutely necessary. . 

The Act was a compromise. Tor with a view to avoid injury to 
existing interests, it permitted issuing bankers to continue their 
issues within certain limits. And this is still its weak point. There 
is little doubt that it was expected that these issues would have 
been absorbed more quickly than has been the case; and if the Act 
can be said to have failed in any of its provisions, it is In regard to 
this subject. Lessons are to be learned from a study of thesé 
issues, the force of which it is impossible to believe has been realised 
by those who advocate a freer issue of notes on any other base than 
gold. Mr. Gladstone, speaking in 1866, asked with reason, ‘“‘ What 
“part has been played during this period by the country bank 
‘“ circulation ? .-Has it been found available for the wants of the 
“country ? There has been an immense demand for notes and 
“coin. If the country bank circulation had been in a satisfactory 
“* state, it is evident that not only the notes and coins of the Bank 
“of England, but-those of the country banks themselves would 
‘“‘ have been largely drawn upon. Instead of that, however, we have 
“actually seen the country bank circulation diminished by not less 
‘‘than a million, at the very time of this drain upon the Bank 
“of England.” ‘The return given in the Appendix fully bears out 
this statement. With money at 10 per cent., the issues of private 
and joint stock banks were 1,000,000/. less than they were when 
the rate was at 6 per cent. Nor, it will be seen, was this peculiar to 
the year 1866. The crises of 1847 and 1857 exhibited precisely the 
same results, and bear equally strong evidence of the unsubstantial 
character in seasons of dear money of issues based on credit. And 
the mischief. does not end here: for, though there are no published 
returns which would clearly show the extent to which it was carried, 
it can scarcely be denied that, concurrently with the diminution in 
the volume of credit notes, there was a great demand for bullion to 
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support those which remained. These facts go far to refute the 
views of those who love to picture the plenty that would exist under 
an unfettered system, and hold that the power to issue notes would 
be used with freedom whenever the demand for money might be 
urgent. 

The following will, I think, be found to be a fair statement 
of some of the more serious of the evils which are commonly attri- 
buted to the system which obtains under the Act :— 

1. The frequent changes in the rate of discount, and especially 
the prevalence sometimes of very high rates. 

2. The contraction of the currency at times when probably the 
need of it is greatest. 

3. The consequent crippling of trade, and the injury to traders 
who, in other circumstances, could continue to carry on an active 
business. 

The advantages which it is conceived might accrue from some 
other system, as yet undefined, are of course the very opposites 
of these evils :—- 

1. By some means the rate of discount might be maintained at 
a more even rate. 

2. There might be an expanding issue, which would widen the 
‘more it is needed. 

3. And it is almost implied that all traders, whether doing 
business within their means, or whether wm extrenvis, have a right to 
the conversion of their “ commercial currency (bills) into another 
“ kind more widely negotiable.’ 

Indeed, if my memory does not deceive me (and here again I 
regret that there is no record of the many admirable remarks which 
he made on the paper I refer to), our respected President of last 
year committed himself to the view that what was wanted was a 
grand central depot, where, as a last resort, money might be obtained 
in times of pressure. 

The point which strikes {me more than any other in all these 
complaints is the constancy with which the subject is regarded from 
one point of view alone. They resemble the impotent cry of the 
ruined man for the needs of the hour, rather than the calm con- 
sideration, at an earlier stage, of the causes which have brought 
him to ruin. 

Let me endeavour to examine some of these complaints. 

And first, that as to the fluctuations in the rate of discount, that 
is, in the price of money; and frequent contractions in its supply. 
The true answer to this would be that the Bank Act has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. It only secures the genuineness 
of money. let us look at the question under another aspect. 
Suppose spirit of a certain proof is ordinarily worth 20s. a-gallon, 


‘ 
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but from an excess of demand for it, there ensues a scarcity. Two 
courses are open to a dealer. He may either put up his price for 
the true spirit to say 25s., or he may give the same quantity of liquid 

with one quarter less spirit in it. The price to be paid for the 

actual spirit is the same in both cases. Those, however, who 

-clamour for increased issues, when gold; the spirit of our currency, 

runs short, fail to realise the truth of this. Now the Bank Act only 

says that the former course, the true, straightforward course shall 

be that taken. If money, from exportation or from excess of employ- 

ment for it runs short, it says that that which remains shall not be 

diluted, but fall under the ordinary law of prices. With its plenty 

or its scarcity the Act has not the most distant connection. And 

no one can say why money should not follow the course of every 

other item of trade. If bonds, or shares, or tea, or cotton, become 

scarce, no one hints that a rise in its price is out of course, or even 

objectionable. A distinct understanding as to what really con- 

stitutes money, would make the matter clear; but this is not always 
convenient. Not only is there in many minds a confusion (pardon- 

able in some cases, it must be admitted) between money and those 

expedients for economising money, which for a time, and within a 

limited area, may perform the functions of money, but there is an 

almost equal confusion amongst others, between property and. 
money. Because property which is in common request is generally 

exchangeable for money, they come to regard property as money. 

The question as to its being in common request quickly takes a 

second place in the minds of those who naturally are disinclined to 

depreciate their property: and the belief that in the possession of 
any kind of property (possibly of goods for which there is no pre- 

sent demand) they possess money, they are indignant that they 

cannot obtain on their property that which the Sut A will regard as. 
money or currency. Hence this vague notion as to a banker’s duty, 

and the ultimate conclusion that his sole function consists in his 

exchanging that which is not money for, first its representative, and 

then, when this will no longer answer, for money itself. They fail 

to see that money is the standard by which these things are valued, 

but that the things themselves are not money. 

The other complaints as to the contraction of the currency and 
the crippling of trade, as well as the craving for an expanding issue 
in times of difficulty, hinge of course upon the mistaken views just 
‘referred to. Trade and commercial activity are said to be a nation’s 
prosperity. Granted; but what kind of trade? Can there be more 
than one answer to the question whether this applies to trade 
carried on within safe limits, or to that which -is so overstrained 
that it must infallibly lead to a collapse ? 

The increased price of money and the difficulty of obtaining it, 
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tell us, in the most natural way, that the nation is trading beyond 
its means, or that we are living too rapidly or too luxuriously. The 
floating capital of the country, with which enterprises should be 
carried out, is diminished, and the rate of discount, which is the 
measure of the value of this capital, rises. But when it becomes 
necessary to restrict trade, we have the well known picture held up 
to our pity of the honest trader—the victim to the system—whose 
trade, good in all other respects, is only crippled because he cannot 
obtain sufficiently cheaply, the means with which to carry it on. 
But is “ honest’? quite the word to apply to such an oneP 
Remember, it is not the trader who has always kept fairly within 
the compass of his own capital, but the trader who cannot renew 
his- bills, who cannot exchange his “commercial currency,” that is 
in this precadiment. Such a man has been trading on fictitious 
capital, and the question is whether trade so carried on can be of 
advantage. Sir Robert Peel had this very point in his mind when 
he said, “it may be a question whether there be any permanent 
“advantage in the maintenance of private or public credit, unless 
“the means of maintaining it are derived from the bond fide 
‘advance of capital, and not from a temporary increase of pro- 
‘** missory notes issued for a special purpose.” So far as he could 
speak, he answered the question distinctly enough. ‘Those who 
think differently, appear to hold this curious position. They cling 
to a gold currency, for they know it is the almost universal measure 
of value: they know that its quantity is limited, and that its value, 
relatively to all other things, is regulated strictly by its quantity ; 
they would not of course wish to separate themselves from other 
nations, with which indeed they generally desire to extend their 
dealings, and yet they wish to separate themselves to this extent, 
that whilst other nations should measure their goods by this 
common standard, they should have a currency capable of any 
degree of extension, which shall be gold and yet not be gold. So, 
too, the speculative trader is always anxious to individualise himself, 
and yet to be of the nation. “Give me,” he says, “the means I 
“want. J have nothing to do with these national crises.”” But he 
cannot separate himself thus. He has been swelling the volume of 
fictitious capital; he has been doing his utmost to force into circu- 
lation an unreal currency ; he has been eating up the temporary 
fruits of it, and with the break-down of these, he must suffer with 
the rest. 

The dear price which the individual or the nation has to pay 
for money, may be likened to the pain which a person feels who 
has carried to excess any natural function, harmless in itself, as 
eating or walking. May I be allowed to illustrate my reasoning by 
a very familiar example. A modest manufacturer of any article of 
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limited consumption, let us say carriage wheels, finds that in very 
easy times he can get readily an advance by means of bills upon his 
manufactures; and on this he enlarges his premises, employs more 
men, and makes more wheels. Finding his paper, based upon these, 
still acceptable, he carries on a considerable trade. He lives well, 
and spends freely of his profits. But then comes a time when even 
carriage wheels fall heavy on the market. Advances on them can only 
be obtained with the utmost difficulty, or not at all, and what then 
is his position? His profits spent in good living, and his goods at 
a discount, the only course for him is to limit his production, and 
for his friends, through whom he has been able to maintain the 
prices of his goods, to wait, happy if the natural decay of wheels 
will in time bring the security for their advances to its ordinary 
value once more. Had this man by some inventive genius been able 
to make his goods at half the ordinary cost, he would have benefited 
the world and himself at the same time; but he only made more 
things than were wanted, and at a price people would not pay. 
There are economists who will say that he acted weil—that in 
stimulating trade he did a national service. But this is the point. 
Manufacturers would indeed have a merry time of it, if they could 
make their goods without reference to the capacity of the market to 
absorb them. This question is probably the disagreeable element in 
their business. Now the truth is that those who urge that a 
banker’s special function is to mobilise bills, simply mean, though I 
do not suppose they will admit it, that it is the duty of a banker to 
act as a universal customer, and buy up all the goods people choose 
to make in excess of the demand for them. It is no question here 
as to the advantages or otherwise of legitimate speculation, I would 
only decry those who would speculate on other person’s means; and 
that doctrine which lays it down that it is a banker’s function to 
supply those means. “To destroy speculation,” says Mr. Hubbard,* 
‘“‘is to destroy the energy of the country.” And again, “ Specula- 
“tions undertaken by men of character, of capital, and of credit, 


‘¢ will seldom work harm.” . . . Further, he says, “It is not the 
‘lending at low interest to men who deserve credit, but the lending 
‘‘ at any interest to men who deserve no credit . . . that occa- 


‘“‘ sions so many failures . . . somuchruin.” Copious supplies, 
which it may be assumed never would have been lent, had the credit 
of the individuals, or the true value of the property securimg them 
‘been seen in its true light, were advanced in the period under 
consideration, and the only natural results followed. In examining 
further into this subject, it will be important to trace how this could 
have been brought about, and what is the machinery by which 


* «The Currency and the Country,” 1843. 
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persons of no credit or concerns of no worth, have been able to 
attract means for a time from presumably tenacious holders. 


That the practice of the peculiar functions of banking, or, as I 
should prefer to call it, the misuse of the banking system, which ~ 
was illustrated in the case of an obscure trader, by which a fictitious 
eapital has stimulated trade to an unhealthy state, has been freely 
practised of late years in this country, may, I think, be proved by 
the crisis of 1866. 

The three great crises since the passing of the Act of 1844, 
have had each a different origin. Of the two earlier ones, in 1847 
and 1857, 1 shall now say nothing. They would, I believe, illus- 
trate and strengthen my present argument, but they would, unless 
the subject were treated at greater length than my limits allow, 
tend to complication. The third and latest, that of 1866, may be 
called a banking or rather a financial panic, and its causes may, I 
think, be traced with sufficient clearness. For many years pre- 
viously the practice had grown-up under which many banking and 
other commercial houses borrowed enormous sums at interest from 
private lenders, with a view to employing them profitably. In the 
Appendix I give the accumulations thus held by the joint stock 
banks in London alone between the years 1861 and 1866, so far as 
these can be obtained from the unfortunate mode in which their 
accounts are rendered. ‘The increase here is stupendous, but this 
statement takes no account of the private firms, discount houses, 
financial associations and others, which grew up prior to, and about 
this period. For as the public became initiated into the system 
under which they found their spare money employed for them, so 
there very soon grew up a class of undertakings, whose special object 
was to employ these deposits in commercial transactions, and who 
held out to their clients, as inducement, the high profits which it was 
stated this class of business would afford them. Here was the first 
element of danger, in the existence of a class of pseudo-banking 
establishments, with vast means at command, prepared to give 

effect to the false principles of banking which have been enun- 
ciated. 

The first and great employment of these accumulations was in 
discounting bills of exchange, or, in the expressive language of the 
theorists, the giving a general currency in exchange for a banking 
currency (bills). But as the supply of good trade bills was limited, 
and the needs in respect to these were met by the first class houses 
then existing, and as bills must be had, it followed that in a short 
time the worthless expectations of almost any hazardous under-. 
taking, fostered into being by the then misunderstood principles of 
limited liability, came to be represented by bills, and to be regarded 
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as “banking currency” by those houses who, if they had not. 
received them, would simply have had no business. 

This state of things, and what followed cannot be described 
more truly or more graphically, than in the language of the city 
‘article of the “ Times” of the 12th May, 1866 :— 

‘“‘ For more than three years the speculative propensities of the 
“public have been stimulated by the manufacture of finance bills 
‘“‘ for millions upon millions. This paper, which ought never to 
‘“‘ have been admitted within the walls of a respectable bank or 
‘“‘ discount establishment on any terms whatever, no matter what 
‘* might have been the character of its endorsements, was taken freely 
‘in all directions. . . . Hvery contractor who wanted to make a 
“railway, or build a city, had only to go to a finance concern, pay 
‘‘ them an enormous bonus, and be furnished with what was called 
“ “money ’ in the shape of bills drawn by himself and accepted by 
“the company. Of course these bills were not to be paid till all 
“‘ the grand works in question were completed and had become bondé 
“* fide property, although, perhaps, the prospect of that consum- 
‘** mation might be at two, five, or ten years date. The reliance was 
“that the bills drawn at short periods of three or six months, 
“‘ might be indefinitely renewed, and so tempting was the operation, 
‘“‘ and so enormous the apparent profit, that at length the competi- 
‘“‘ tion of the various companies was such as actually to induce 
‘* contractors to invent schemes to favour them with this kind of 
“business. . . . The bills answered all the purposes of money. 
“. , . But what is the sequel? At length it is discovered that 
‘“‘ the prodigality of the national expenditure thus encouraged causes 
“ oold persistently to leave the country, so that the outflow can 
‘* be checked only by a constant enforcement of a high rate of dis- 
**ecoumt.” : 

This is strong language, but who can say that it is untrueP Is 
there any need, in order to prove it, to bring forward a list of the 
unsound schemes which were set on foot about that period? In 
the Appendix is shown.a list of a few of the undertakings in which 
the single house of Overend, Gurney, and Co. were involved at the 
date of the transfer of the old business to the limited company. 
The balances then due on only thirteen accounts amounted to 
3,500,000/. The hope of recovery was estimated at only 711,500/., 
and the deficiency considered to be 2,788,500/. A complete list 
would: certainly be curious, as showing how thoroughly different. 
tastes had been considered in the modes devised for employing 
money. Railways, steamships, land companies, hotels, shipbuild- 
ing, finance associations, building operations, the purchase of the 
private businesses of individuals, and banking under improved. 
systems; there is scarcely a branch of industry which did not share 
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in the false prosperity of the hour, or which was not stimulated into 
production of some kind entirely beyond the wants of the time, and 
which did not in turn stimulate individuals to an expenditure, both 
at home and abroad, utterly beyond the resources of the nation. 

A general outline of the course pursued by these concerns is 
known to most persons conversant with financial matters; to some 
persons indeed even details must be painfully familiar. Neverthe- 
less, as it may be convenient to take some case in illustration of my 
argument, I select one only, that of the Chatham and Dover Rail- 
way Company. And let me be allowed to say, that I choose this: 
case, not only because it quite satisfies my requirements, but because 
the great publicity with which its affairs were canvassed, makes it, 
perhaps, better known than others; and, further, because the cordial 
admission, even’ by those who suffered most, of the good faith of 
those at the head of the company, will absolve me from any sus- 
picion of holding up any individual concern here for any other 
object than that of illustrating a principle. 

The Chatham and Dover Railway Company raised capital, in 
the three usual forms of ordinary stock, preference shares and 
debentures, to an amount. of 15,253,520/., and expended in works, 
&c. on their line, 10,625,498/. That is to say, that the cost of 
raising these ten millions and a-half was 4,628,022/. This repre- 
sents the measure of the unwillingness of the public to invest in this 
undertaking ; and the cost of the expedients for obtaining the sum 
in spite of their unwillingness. The course pursued in the later 
stages of the company’s career, for up to a certaim point the 
ordizary system sufficed, was this. A contractor having undertaken 
to construct certain sections of the line, subscribed for the ordinary 
capital issuable in respect of these sections, and gave a receipt to 
the company as for a sum of money: the company, on the other: 
hand, giving the contractor a receipt for the full amount represented 
by the shares, in consideration of his undertaking to construct the 
line. Here was the first step. A certain class of security had been 
created, valueless, so far as its general acceptance by the public was 
concerned, but still security of a certain class. On this the law 
allowed the issue of a certain proportion of debentures, and these 
were issued at once. But even these ordinarily high class securities 
were not convertible into money, so little did the investing public 
encourage the undertaking, and it became indispensable that they 
should be “ mobilised,”—to borrow the term authorised by the 
advocates of free banking; and to do this they were lodged with 
societies who, for a consideration, consented to regard them as 
securities, and on the strength of them accept bills drawn by the 
contractor. Thus the bonds were converted into what is styled 
“‘ commercial currency,” and here it became the banker’s “ function ’” 
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to do the rest. It was his province to give this commercial currency 
a general currency in the form of cheques, &c., and he acted his part 
bravely. 

Here we have the whole system displayed; the various forms of 
what is termed currency, with the varying degrees of circulation 
enjoyed by each. And the curious part is that the last form, 
equally with the first, was fictitious, and that neither rested on any 
solid foundation whatever. 

The results are striking and instructive. Here was a railway 
which people did not want, and for which they were not inclined to 
pay. Had it been made with the accumulated or surplus capital of 
individuals, there might have been a remote chance of some profit- 
able return. The prospect, however, was not attractive, and people 
would not invest. But people would blindly trust their money to 
the care of bankers or finance societies, and through them, under 
the fiction of commercial transactions, they did actually contribute 
to the very thing they would not look at in its true shape, and that 
at such stupendous cost, as to render any chance of profit utterly 
hopeless. But the evil does not end here. Had persons invested 
capital in the railway, it is very probable they would have lost it, 
and the matter would have ended. The bills, however, which were 
ultimately fabricated, were held in numbers by firms who could not 
possibly know the mysteries of their creation, so that when their 
worthlessness became apparent, dismay was scattered far and wide 
amongst a class of persons who would not have dreamt of holding 
railway property. In short, the result was that bills to a very large 
amount were in circulation, having the form of true commercial 
bills, but representing only some unknown share in the works of a 
hopelessly insolvent railway. 

With slight variations adapted to the different circumstances of 
each case, the system adopted by this company was carried out in a 
great number of instances; and property of all degrees of value, or 
which it was hoped might have some value ultimately, but which 
ought all to have been represented by invested capital, was con- 
verted by millions into bills and called currency. Meanwhile the 
operation of the Bank Act during the same period was precisely 
what its framers had intended that it should be. By the evident 
warning conveyed in the rising rate of discount or price of money 
to those who cared to read the index rightly, it pointed out with 
unerring truth the extent to which the national resources were 
being contracted, and trade or expenditure of some kind was being 
overstrained. And it not only did this, but it did one thing more. 
Amidst all the depreciation which showed itself on every side and 
in every shape, when the only result which could happen did come 
about, the bank note maintained its promise to the letter. 
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The antagonism, however, between true currency and false, seems 
to say plainly that there is a flaw somewhere, and people havea right 
to ask ‘whether these cruel disturbances must be expected periodi- 
cally. Is the present state of things so perfect that there is nothing 
to be done but to go on with it, knowing that the terrible reckoning 
shall come again, with its sure outcry for more money, when there 
is no more of it to be got; knowing that there will again be heard 
the often repeated demand for a repeal of the Bank Act—a demand 
pk means simply this—‘‘debase your currency, weaken it out, 

‘* dilute it, only give us some ;—whatever it be, it will suit our needs 
‘“‘ for the hour. Never mind that ruin will only come a little later— 
‘* never care that we shall soon see what we now call money divided 
‘‘ into two classes, gold what it was and is, but notes meaning any- 
** thing ;—this wrerhed moment will be got over, and the crash 

“may fall on other shoulders!” This is the question, and for the 
most part I can rarely detect, in the general consideration given to 
the subject by writers, any other elucidation than is contained in one 
or other of these two answers; either that it must be so, and matters 





be left to work out their own cure, or, that the present Act is wrong, 


and must be abolished or materially modified. 


The question, Must these crises occur? is one to which a con- 
sideration of the past must readily supply an answer. Assuming 
our present system in all its parts to remain unchanged, and the 
same views in regard to it as have hitherto influenced people, to 
continue in force, not only may their recurrence be expected, but 
with considerable regularity. The further question however, Can 
any measures be taken to avert crises, or rather, to render their 
coming less probable, or even to modify their effects when they do 
come? is more difficult to answer. I believe the question to be still 
in that stage in which inquiry, the collection of facts and the 
elucidation of first principles, are yet needed. It is in this spirit 
alone that 1 venture to approach the subject. 

And here let me remark that the chief difficulties which appear 
to lie in the way of success, are to be found, as I think, in these 
considerations :—That the causes which tend to produce crises are 


due to the natural impulses of men, who are actuated by energy,. 


shrewdness, and hope of gain; and that the measures to be taken, 
or the influences brought to bear upon them, must be of a restrictive 
character. Look at the last three panics: they have been followed 
by periods of very restricted trade; then by periods of healthy 
activity, followed by periods of such excessive and overstrained 
trading, that another crisis with panic necessarily ensues, in which 


almost all that is unsound, with much unfortunately that is sound, 
is ruthlessly swept away. A panic is a terribly stern and violent 
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remedy. But, if it is to be avoided, the whole power which it 
exercises of sifting out what is good from what is bad, and all its 
restrictive effects, or nearly so, must be introduced into our com- 
mercial system, only at an earlier stage. The enterprises started 
before their time, and by other means than bond fide invested 
capital, are effectually put an end to by the first panic. What is 
wanted is, that by some means equally effectual, a stop should be 
put to such enterprises altogether. We may as well revert to the 
labours of the alchemists of old, in their endeavour to create gold, as 
attempt to devise any system by which unsound or dr evtradianns can 
be long maintained. 

The first consideration should be to determine what part of our 
present system is at fault, this system consisting of gold or notes 
convertible into gold as a base, with a superstructure of credit. 

For some years past the cry has been against the Bank Act, 
which may be said to control the first part of our system, and it 
would indeed be difficult to find stronger language against that 
much abused measure, than has been heard not long since in this 
room. But I shall have laboured in vain if I have failed to show 
that the Act has nothing whatever to do with producing panics, 
otherwise than as a barometer may be said to bring about foul 
weather when it shows that it is going to happen. 

A crisis is caused by an insufficiency of capital for carrying on 
the undertakings which have been set on foot: a panic is the 
unreasoning fear of those who find themselves likely to be affected 
by such a condition of things. The Bank Act does not diminish 
the supply of capital. It keeps that currency, by which of course 
capital may be represented, in a sound condition, but it has nothing 
to do with the amount which may be kept in this country. Our 
currency is gold, and there is a perfectly sufficient supply of this in 
the world. If the means of getting rid of it from this country are 
easy, the means of obtaining it are clear. Too strong a protest 
cannot be raised against those arguments in which currency and 
capital are confused, and especially against those popular writers 
who, taking some period, or even day in times of panic, point to the 
gold in the Issue Department of the Bank, which is really held by 
the public in the shape of notes, and picture the relief which would 
be occasioned if this were suddenly to be distributed through the 
banking department; forgetting, or, I am afraid, ignoring the 
evident truth that if their principles had previously been in 
existence, this stock of gold, along with every other stock, would 
probably have long before disappeared. . 

If I have put forward just conclusions in regard to the opera- 
tion of this Act, and to the causes of the late crisis, it will be 
apparent that no hope of avoiding a recurrence of the one, is to be 
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found in any organic change in the other. I do not say that modi- 
fications of the Act may not be desirable. . It would certainly be 
of advantage if the extinction of the private issues could by any 
means be hastened. I believe it would save some misunderstanding 
if the present complicated system by which the Bank is compen- 
sated for the duty of conducting the issue department, were sim- 
plified. Other changes might be suggested; but any change which 
would weaken its power to maintain a pure currency would be a 
retrograde step, leading simply to disaster. 

But if we hold that this part of our system is beyond reproach, 
it is incumbent to show what part is not; the system consisting, as 
has been said, of (1) gold, and notes convertible into gold; and 
(2) a superstructure of credit. 

Now the inquiry into the crisis of 1866 has, I think, brought 
out the fact strongly, that during that period and for a few years 
previously, there were, in effect, two currencies, if I may call them 
so—-a true and a false. The Bank ‘Act has maintained the one, 
_ perfect, simple, and true—a currency which has never failed to 
perform its proper functions. On the other hand, an extension and 
misuse of what is called the credit system has fostered the growth 
of another kind of currency, in the shape of bills, &c., far beyond 
the proportion it should always bear to the currency founded on 
gold. This, which is no true currency, and for which indeed a new 
term has to be employed, viz., ‘‘ commercial currency,” is of a kind 
which admits of no regulation, and until it shall collapse, is subject 
to no restriction, and scarcely any limit. | 

Let us for a moment see how this is shown in the inquiry. 
Prior to the crisis trade had been active, foreign loans heavy, 
expenditure lavish, and capital, as evidenced by the high rate 
of discount, scarce. Those undertakings, therefore, which should 
only be carried out by accumulated capital should have been entered 
into with extreme caution, but, instead of this, the promoters of 
various works found that they could, for a time at least, obtain 
unlimited capital by the manufacture of bills, though these had 
often no other foundation than the possibility that the work might 
ultimately be carried out, and the hope that it might prove profit- 
able; and-when such instruments were created, those were found 
who, either innocently in the way of business, or under an unfor- 
tunate conception of the true functions of a banker, gave these bills— 
this “commercial currency ”’—a “ currency having a wider circulation” 
—not money, for the truth is, as has been stated by Mr. Wolowski, 
that money is but little needed when credit abounds, bankers’ 
balances and cheques then sufficing. 

This extension and misuse of the expedients for economising 
money, and the danger arising from the practice, did not escape the 
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foresight of many of our standard writers on the currency. But as 
their efforts were devoted chiefly to securing the regulation and 
convertibility of bank notes, this part of the subject held but a 
second place, and seems to me never to have received that con- 
sideration which its vast importance claims for it. Mr. Norman 
says,* “no multiplication of bills as to amount, no increased facilities 
“in theiremployment . . . can, except for a short period, keep 
‘‘ the level of general prices elevated above their real money range.”’ 
Of the truth of this there can be no doubt. The question is, what 
period was in his mind when he used the term “short period ?” 
Probably he could have then had no idea of the ingenious expedients 
which would have been resorted to prior to 1866, to give, for so long 
a season as was then experienced, the power he denies to the instru- 
ments to which he referred. 

Be this as it may, it is this part of our system, and not that 
which is regulated by the Bank Act, which contains the elements of 
danger; and it is only, I believe, as this subject is more clearly 
understood, as the true use of credit and the danger of its abuse 
are more commonly realised, and as the public mind shall seize the 
somewhat difficult truth to lay hold of, that instruments founded on 
credit are not money, that any well founded. hope exists, if not 
of avoiding in the future a repetition of those evils which left so 
cruel a mark in 1866, at least of modifying their violence when 
they overtake us. 


It would perhaps be wiser for me to end my paper at this point, 
satisfied if I am only correct in my general conclusions. Anything 
further can only be regarded in the light of speculations on my 
part, and be valued simply as such. But if permitted, I venture to 
indicate the directions in which it seems to me that the subject 
might be pursued. _ 

In the endeavours to give to credit some of the attributes of 
currency—to create a false currency when the true has left us—two 
things are needed; (1) the means which give a semblance of cur- 
rency; (2) the instruments to which this currency is given: and 
each demands attention. 

As regards the first point, it is a common view to regard such 
concerns as “‘Overend, Gurney, and Co.,” certain of the finance 
societies, and some of the more reckless bankers as the cause of the 
‘late crisis. .And so no doubt they were by the unwise use of their 
unhealthy accumulations of idle capital. The danger of this system 
appears to lie in the uncertain position which the capital thus accu- 
mulated holds. A balance on an ordinary banking account, has a 


* « Letter on Money,” 1841, 
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certain element of permanency. The relations of a banker and his 
client are generally of a lasting character, and, so long as the account 
exists, it is clearly understood that a fair balance is to be maintained. 
But those who lodge money at interest, appear to desire all the 
advantages attaching to the power to realise at will, and yet to 
obtain the benefits attending permanent investment. The com- 
panies who hold money on these terms are almost forced into the 
purchase of bills; and if there be danger in companies holding, 
under an obligation to employ it at high interest, money which 
belongs to individuals who are too ignorant or too timid to invest it 
for themselves, how much is this danger increased when these 
holders buy bills, which, really representing invested capital, are 
studiously devised to blind the holder as to the nature of the invest- 
ment he is actually making. This has been strongly illustrated in 
the case of the railway company. They could offer but poor security, 
but they very much desired capital: there were people who had 
capital but would not lend it. It needed these go-betweens to 
receive the timid proprietors’ capital, on the plea of holding it at 
call, and to invest it in the railway undertaking under the fiction 
of buying bills. Ultimately, of course, the railway company, the 
finance operator, the original lender, who all, unknown to them- 
selves and each other, had combined to build a worthless railway, 
together with a vast number of others connected more or less with 
the system, fell in one common ruin. 

If this branch of the subject offers a wide field for consideration, 
a still wider field will probably be found in regard to the instru- 
ments to which a kind of currency is attempted to be given: in 
other words—bills. 

Now I am afraid it will seem a very simple remark, if I express 
my conviction that there is greatly needed a more general know- 
ledge than now exists in regard to bills and credit instruments, 
especially as to the occasions when they ought or ought not to be 
used. Any one who studies the history of a commercial crisis, 
must be struck with the feeling that some persons seem to be guided 
in this matter by a code of morality peculiar to itself. The mind 
is impressed with the idea, and the paper read last year, to which 
I have referred, seems, if I read it rightly, almost to sanction the 
notion, that many people regard the creation of a bill, without the 
most remote thought of its payment at maturity, simply as an 
ordinary business transaction; that it is a simple financial operation, 
rather to the benefit of the nation than not; and that the meeting 
a bill when due, should not be effected by the vulgar device of its 
payment, but by recourse to further financial operations. Such 
operations beget a “commercial currency,’’ to which it is “the 
“special function of a banker to give a wider circulation,” &c. 
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A bill may be conveniently described, for the present purpose, 
as a representative of indebtedness, in such a form that it may 
pass from hand to hand. If B owes A money, then a bill drawn 
by A and accepted by B represents the debt, and contains an 
acknowledgment of it, and a promise of its payment at a given 
time. If C.buys this bill, he buys A’s right to recover this 
debt. It is not a cheque, for that gives the payee a right to a 
definite portion of a certain sum of money; a bill only gives 
its holder a right to the result of a claim against a certain 
person ‘at a certain period; and there is this further difference, 
cheques can only be drawn to the extent to which they can be 
met; whereas bills may be drawn to any amount, and every debt, 
or intended gift or imaginary dealing might be represented by a 
bill. 

Such being the characteristic of bills, it would appear to be 
desirable that their creation should be restricted to limits within 
which they cannot be injurious, but only be beneficial ; that the fulfil- 
ment of the object stated in them be assured ; and that the holders 
of them be given some means of ascertaining that these general 
principles have been considered ;.and for this purpose three things 
appear to be necessary, Ist, that there should be some common 
understanding as to the conditions under which the creation of a 
bill is advantageous and not harmful; 2ndly, that the circumstances 
under which«it is created should be such as to warrant its being met 
at maturity; and 38rdly, that it should bear upon it some evidence 
of the purpose for which it was created. I know that I lay myself 
open to be told that bills are based upon credit, and that this being 
so, it is to the credit of the individuals who place their names upon 
them, that attention must be paid. But to this I would answer 
that, whatever the theory may be, the objects I have suggested as 
desirable are in fact matters of the highest importance to those who 
would select the bills they hold with care. There are, I believe 
gentlemen who almost devote their lives to a study of bills with a 
view to ascertaining the truth on these points; and so proficient do 
they become, that it is said, from the appearance of a bill they can 
teli you all about it, almost by a kind of intuition—much as some 
men can tell which way the wind is going to blow, or whether there 
is mineral underground. I shall be told again, probably, that the 
class of bills to which I have referred as causing injury in 1866, 
were not held by first-class houses with established business. With- 
out pausing to consider how far this amounts to an admission that 
there are different classes of bills, I would remark that this fact 
adds to the danger. It is the advance of borrowed money on a bad 
bill, by a house without established business, that causes harm; it 
is through the action of.such houses, in connection with such 
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instruments, that loans are granted of that class to which Mr. Hub- 
bard imputes such injurious consequences. 

Assuming it, however, to be admitted that the points I have 
suggested as beneficial in regard to bills, be held to be desirable, it 
is necessary to examine these instruments to ascertain how far they 
come up to the standard. To do this, I venture to divide bills into 
three classes :— 

Commercial bills ; 

Accommodation bills; and 

Bills based on property of a stationary character. 

The truest example of a good commercial bill, I take to be a 
bill which represents the value of reproductive capital in some form 
or other. Goods of all kinds have a period in their history when 
they may be said to disappear for a time, either in the course of 
undergoing change by manufacture, or whilst being conveyed from 
one part of the world to another, or when lying by in a necessarily 
dormant condition; and the true commercial biil is an instrument 
by which the capital represented by the goods during such period, 
shall not be lost to the owners. But the whole point oe the arrange- 
ment lies in the reproductive character of the goods. The Sapitel 
represented by the bill should exist only whilst that sunk in the 
goods is dormant; the moment the goods, so to speak, reappear, the 
bill should cease to exist. Thus, a bill which is created when a 
cask of sugar is consigned to the hold of a ship, and is liquidated 
when that cask reappears and is made use of, falls completely within 
the definition of a true commercial bill: but a bill representing a 
share in the ship conveying the cask does not. The greater pro- 
portion of ordinary trade bills probably fall within the former 
category, and fairly fulfil the objects for which such instruments are 
useful. There are, however, some practices in regard even to these 
to which I think attention might be directed. Passing by the case, 
so commonly referred to, of a bill bemg created on each occasion 
when the goods it represents change hands, so that there may be 
many bills er on only one thing of value (for I have not intended 
to imply that the holder of a bill has any claim on specific goods, 
but only that bills drawn on goods are clearly within the limits in 
which they are beneficial), I would point to the pertinacity with 
which the issuers of some bills cling to the old forms when the 
surrounding circumstances have greatly changed. Bills on goods 
shipped from India, for instance, are, I believe, still drawn “vil 
narily at six months—the period actually consumed a few years ago 
in the conveyance of the goods to Hurope. But this period may 
now probably be put at four months instead of six. In this case it 
would follow that one-third of the whole amount of bills drawn on 
goods shipped from the east—bills which formerly represented the 
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purest form of commercial bills—now swells the volume of what 
must be called fictitious capital. 

The second class of bills—accommodation bills—need not detain » 
us a moment. We all know what they are. In their best form, 
they are instruments of doubtful propriety, and are looked askance: 
at by most writers on credit: in their grossest form they are con- 
temptible, and only exist to the extent that the hopeful persons 
who draw them, can find credulous persons, or worse, to buy them. 

The third class of bills, for which it is difficult to find a suitable 
name, I have illustrated in this paper by those issued in connection 
with the railway; and it seems to me that they altogether violated 
the legitimate purpose of bills by converting into what has been so: 
aptly called ‘‘ commercial cewrrency,”’ that which should only have 
been represented by invested capital. Unless the public had done 
what they previously had shown a manifest disinclination to do, 
viz., to invest their surplus capital in the railway works, there was 
not. the slightest pretence for supposing that these bills could be 
paid at maturity, unless by the issue of others in their stead. I go 
so far as to say that they were not in fact bills at all. They were 
in truth little debentures—a small change for the debentures on the 
faith of which they had been accepted. 

Now when a person lends on mortgage, or buys a debenture, it 
is seldom without inquiry as to the merits of the security, to which 
the instrument itself at once points him; but to the buyer of a 
bill the real security can, at the best, be dinit a matter of guess work, 
and bills of the class in question, both by their title and their form, 
carry deception far and wide. Representing one thing, they have 
been dressed out in a form which has hitherto represented another ; 
and instead of being held by the investing portion of the public, as 
a mode in which they could dispose properly of a portion of their 
surplus capital, they-have been held improperly by the commercial 
part of the community as commercial bills. The argument, that 
bills should be considered simply with regard to the credit of the 
individuals whose names are upon them, seems, in regard to these 
bills, to lose all its force. For a contractor may be wealthy, and his 
capital more than ample for his general purposes ; the capital of a 
shipbuilding company may be quite sufficient for their plant and 
legitimate trade credit ; but when looked at as the chief safeguards 
in respect of bills which may represent in one case the cost of a 
line of railway, and in the other, of a fleet of ships, both of which, 
railway and ships, may turn out unprofitable speculations, these 
capitals will probably represent but a very modest proportion of the 
engagements they are presumed to guarantee. 

If what I have called true commercial bills need some eal 
—changes which may perhaps be best left to those who use such. 
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bills to carry out; if also it should seem desirable or possible to 
make bills falling under the second denomination, bear some clearer 
indication on their face of what they are than they do at present ; 
the bills coming under the third class, which have sprung into 
unusual life within these last few years, and which I believe possess 
elements full of danger for the future, seem to me to need separa- 
tion from the others by some very clear line of demarcation, and to 
demand regulations in regard to their issue of a far and morc 
definite character than now exist. 

In conclusion, for this paper has far exceeded its proper limits 
allow me to say one word of apology. I consider that any one 
coming to this room and saying, ‘“‘I have a scheme here which will 
‘“‘ set all our currency theories right, and make all panics things 

‘‘ of the past,” would be at least an enthusiast, if nothing worse. 
I have attempted nothing of the kind. As I have selected the crisis 
of 1866 for consideration, I have of course limited my observations 
to the working of our system at that period, and have merely 
endeavoured to point out, in contrast to the sound parts, those weak 
places in it, which, as I believe, manifested themselves then with 
peculiar dhctiniotnens. With this view I have striven to show that 
the Bank Act secures us nearly, if not quite, a perfect currency. 
But as, notwithstanding the Act, we did in 1866 have a crisis, fol- 
lowed by a panic of almost unexampled intensity, I have ventured 
to suggest that this state of things was owing, in the main, to the 
introduction and misuse of a spurious currency, if I may call it so, 
which answered a purpose for a time, to the derangement however 
of all sound business, as it enabled persons to promote undertakings 
which the common sense of the nation held to be protitless and 
unsound, and enabled others, who possessed no capital, to compete 
on unfair terms for a while with those who had it. I have endea- 
voured to show that this spurious currency consisted of (I cannot 
use a better term than that used here last year) “mobilised bills,” or 
in reality, bills having little or no true base, but to which an undue 
use of banking facilities had given a “wider circulation’’ in the 
shape of bankers’ balances, cheques, &c. Believing this to be the 
case, I cannot hold with those who would mend matters by repeal- 
ing the Bank Act: but I lean to the belief that a remedy should 
rather be sought in connection with those means, by which the 
creation of this spurious currency to so large an extent is made 
possible. I am the more strongly led to this view, because it 
appears to me, that instruments formerly used, and still used with 
the utmost advantage under certain conditions, have been made use 
of under circumstances to which they are not adapted. Immense 
changes have taken place within a comparatively short period— 
aided by the ease with which public companies can be formed, and 
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the extension of banking facilities; but no precautions appear to 
have been taken against the misuse of those instruments which 
were adapted to a state of things antecedent to these changes. As 
I have seen public attention but little directed to this branch of the 
subject, or only feebly so, I have presumed to think that advantage 
‘may arise from a wider discussion of it. 

If it be said that, whilst I have been bold enough to suggest 
discussion, I have not ventured to suggest any definite proposals, 
this is true. I have abstained from doing so, partly on principle, 
from a feeling that the time is hardly yet ripe for it; and also, I 
frankly admit, from a profound sense of my own incompetency for 
such a task. This paper will, however, have fulfilled its object, if 
it enable me to record in the Society’s Journal a protest against 
what I believe to be the unsound views which already appear there ; 
and still more, if it be instrumental in bringing to the subject on 
which it treats a wider. consideration than it appears to receive at 
the present time. . 
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TABLE I.— Weekly Average Amount of Bank Notes Issued by Private and 
Joint Stock Banks in England and Wales from October, 1847, to 
January, 1848, with the Rate of Discount during the same Period. 
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TasiE I1.— Weekly Average Amount of Bank Notes Issued by Private and 
Joint Stock Banks in Hngland and Wales, from October, 1857, to 
January, 1858, with the Rate of Discount during the same Period. 
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TABLE I1].—Weekly Average Amount of Bank Notes Issued by Private 
and Joint Stock Banks, in England and Wales, from April to October, 
1866, with the Rate of Discount during the same Period. 
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TaBLE LV.—<é¢utement showing the Amount Held on Deposit by the 
Principal Joint Stock Banks in London (taken from their Half- Yearly 
Reports), in each Half-Year, from 1861 to 1866. 
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Note.—This statement does not include the Bank of England, the private 
bankers, or the various discount houses or finance associations. 





TaBLe V.—List of Certain Firms and Companies to which Messrs. Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. had made Advances, and the Estimated Value of these 
Advances at the Time of the Transfer of Messrs. Overend’s Business to 
the New Company. 
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Iv was my intention, in the paper I have the honour of laying before 
you this evening, to have grouped the several articles of Import 
and Export, as shown in the trade returns for the past year, into 
distinctive classes—according to the use for which they are brought 
here, or the purposes to which they are to be applied—and to have 
instituted a comparison between the quantities thus shown and those 
of one or more former years similarly classified. The classification 
proposed for the Imports would have embraced the distinctive head- 
ings of articles of Food and personal consumption, of Fuel and heht- 
ing, of Clothing and habitation, of Works of art and the eratifieation 
of taste and amusement; of Raw materials for manufacture, of those 
for Agricultural operations, and any others which might appear of a 
sufficiently distinctive character to be worthy of forming a separate 
class. The years chosen for comparison with 1871, would have been 
1861 and 1851, and possibly another decennial period, selecting those 
in which the census was taken, as being convenient periods for con- 
sidering the figures so obtained in connection with the growth of our 
home population, and thus showing our increasing dependence upon 
the supplies we obtain from abroad. We should thus have seen the 
extent and the several degrees in which our comfort and happiness 
—if not our very existence—depend upon the maintenance and 
growth of our commercial relations, and have had, as I venture to 
think, a more distinct view of the wide-spread benefits of the 
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unrestricted intercourse we are enabled to carry on with every 
producing and manufacturing country throughout the world. In 
like manner, by a similar classification of our Hxports, but varied in 
accordance with their character and origin, rather than with their 
appropriation by those to whom we send them, a comprehensive 
view might have been presented of the various commodities which 
enable us to pay for the goods we import, whilst at the same time 
furnishing employment to so large a portion of our industrial 
population, and adding so greatly to our stores of material wealth. 
A further statement of the articles drawn hither, simply as to a 
depot, from which other countries may obtain their supplies, would 
have shown how large a proportion of our foreign trade results from 
the. facility with which its operations are here carried on—the 
consequence of our wealth, our intelligence, our industry, and the 
undisturbed peace we have so long enjoyed. 

In the process of this investigation I should have had to take 
into account the extensive alterations which have recently been 
made in the substance and form of our Statistical returns, whereby 
the comparison between different periods is much disturbed and 
often rendered difficult. This would have led me to notice the 
nature and extent of those changes, to have reviewed the history of 
our statistical progress, and to have given some consideration to the 
character and scope of our present arrangements for collecting, 
recording, and publishing the information obtained through their 
instrumentality. .In pursuing this plan, I should have had to 
derive my facts from the various tables compiled for public use, and 
though in dealing with them I might have had some advantage 
from many years of official engagement having enabled me to 
become conversant with their’ details and uses,—the conclusions to 
which I might have been led would have been entirely of personal 
authority, and have been in no way invested with official sanction. 
In like manner, for any opinions I may express or inferences I may 
draw—myself, and myself alone, must be held to be responsible. 
Having, however, proceeded some distance in the path thus marked 
out, | became aware of two serious difficulties which stood in the 
way of a satisfactory completion of the task on the present occasion. 
In the first place, an ualooked for delay in the compilation of the 
annual statement, which it was fully expected would have been 
in the printer’s hands at the termination of last quarter, prevented 
the necessary figures from being available. Had the reading of this 
paper taken place earlier in the Session, it might have been well to 
have dealt with the figures for 1871, published in the December 
monthly account, imperfect and insufficient as they might be; but 
since those of the revised and perfected annual accounts are so near 
being ready, it seemed a pity to employ any considerable amount 
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of time or labour upon those which are subject to correction; and 
still more undesirable to place on record quantities or calculations 
which would, though even in minor particulars, differ from the final 
results of the year’s transactions. And in the second place, my 
object being to put before you such a statement of the principles 
upon which our collection of statistics rests, of the sources from 
whence they are derived, of the manner in which they are dealt 
with, and the results which these labours produce, as may in some 
measure explain their value and aid in their employment, I found it 
impossible to compress these remarks within less space than is 
afforded by the limited time that [ am privileged to ask your 
attention; I am, therefore, most reluctantly compelled to fail for the 
present in the first part of my self-allotted task, and to seek your 
indulgence for confining myself to such observations as it may be in 
my power to offer upon the latter portion of the subject. Should I in 
so doing overstep the line which separates matters of public or 
special interest from those of purely official importance, you will, I 
trust, make allowance for the difficulty of getting out of the groove in 
which the thoughts of an official are so apt to traverse. If, again, I 
may seem to enter upon details which are of too trivial a nature to 
warrant being brought under your notice, | would ask you to bear 
in mind that the integrity of the accounts depends upon the care 
which is taken to secure accuracy in the original rendering of small 
particulars, and seeing to what an extent the official department must 
be dependent upon the public interest in the attainment of this 
object, I would hope to enlist your sympathy with such an end, and 
to provoke your individual and collective influence towards its 
attainment. It must be quite needless to enlarge upon the advantage 
to a great commercial country like ours, of having collected together 
all the information which can serve to illustrate the progress of its 
commerce; neither can it be requisite to dilate upon the necessity 
that such information should be as full and accurate as it is possible 
to make it; but it may not be unimportant to familiarise the minds 
of those who furnish the materials for, and those who make use of, 
the publications of this kind, with some of the processes by which 
they are prepared, and the means by which their completeness and 
truthfulness may be secured. 


I.—Methods Adopted for Collecting Statistics. 


The earliest attempt to obtain anything like a systematic collec- 
tion of authentic commercial statistics, seem to have taken place in 
the year 1697, when the office of Inspector-General of Imports and 
Exports was established on a system by which “ provision was 
“made that an account should be kept of the trade carried on by 
‘“ England with each foreign country and each of the British settle-. 
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‘* ments and possessions abroad, showing the goods imported and 
‘“‘ exported, methodically enumerated and classified ; their quantities 
‘“‘ by weight, tale, or measure; and their equivalent in money, com- 
“puted at certain official rates of valuation then first assigned.” 
The necessary information was obtained and condensed by tabulation. 
into prescribed forms at the several ports throughout the kingdom, 
and being transmitted to this office by the different Collectors of 
Customs, was then collected into the required records. From these, 
as occasion offered, extracts were made and collections formed in 
obedience to requisitions from the proper authorities, or periodically 
presented to Parliament and issued to the public by the Board of 
Trade. In later years it was found that the Examiner’s, an office 
originally created to exercise a check upon the correct receipt 
of the revenue, could conveniently collect the statistics for the port 
of London, by a system which computed the duties due upon each 
article of import in the process of bringing them together for the 
use of the Inspector-General. In 1849, this plan was extended to 
the out-ports, which, instead of framing accounts each for itself, 
transmitted to the Hxaminer duplicates of the original entries passed 
by the importers. Thus his books of record contained the particulars 
for the whole kingdom, and it became his duty to forward the whole 
of the periodical accounts to the Inspector-General, by whom they 
were again transcribed into the various appointed forms and books. 
This concentration of the preliminary work under one head was a 
decided step in the right direction. It ensured greater uniformity 
in dealing with all matters of detail, lessened the time employed in 
its performance, and considerably diminished the expense. But there 
still remained the three offices—Hxaminer’s, Inspector-General’s, 
and Board of Trade, all engaged in the same duty. It became 
apparent. that ‘‘to arrest the work at a certain stage of advance- 
‘‘ment in one office, for the purpose of committing its completion 
“to an entirely different set of workmen, involved a considerable 
““ sacrifice of both time and strength, for which no corresponding 
“ advantage was gained,” and “that the union of the two Customs’ 
‘‘ departments would permit an earlier rendering of the periodical 
‘returns, and result in a marked advancement of the service in 
* efficiency and economy.’ Yet it was not till 1870 that effect was 
given to the recommendations made so far back as 1857. Towards 
the close of the latter year, directions were given for the fusion of 
these two offices into one; that of Inspector-General of Imports and 
Exports as well as that of Hxaminer, ceased to have an independent 
existence, and the new “Statistical Department ’”’ undertook the 
whole duty; the Board of Trade ceasing to have any share in the 
production of the accounts, but retaining its control over their 
nature and form. This change, so long anticipated and laboured: 
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for, has, notwithstanding the temporary confusion incidental to a 
period of transition, been attended with marked success, and gives 
promise of still greater satisfaction in its further progress. 

This office having thus become the depository for all the infor- 
‘mation bearing upon commercial statistics, which it is in the power 
of the Customs’ officers to collect; it is evident that its work will 
resolve itself into the three branches of recording facts, compiling 
accounts, and publishing returns; and that, though these duties 
are primarily undertaken for the service of the Government, they 
are intended ultimately for the benefit of the public, and must, 
therefore, be so shaped as to meet the wants of those for whom they 
are performed. It may not be without interest to trace the succes- 
sive processes by which this is effected, and in so doing, to take 
first those which relate to the importation of foreign and colonial 
goods. 


Ti.—Imports.. 1. Sowrces of Information. 


There are three sources from which information regarding these 
can be obtained: the report by the master of the vessel of the cargo 
she brings; the entry by each importer of the precise portion of 
that cargo which belongs to him; and the accounts given by the 
officer who superintends the vessel’s discharge. Powers are con- 
ferred by Act of Parliament upon the Board of Customs, to require 
from the first two of these, such statements as may answer the 
desired end; the third, being its own servant, is necessarily amenable 
to such orders as it may issue. The master of every vessel is bound 
within twenty-four hours of his arrival, and before breaking bulk, 
to report to the Collector of Customs for the port at which he may 
arrive, the place from whence he comes, with the number and 
description of all the packages or parcels of goods comprised in his 
cargo. ‘Then the importer or owner is bound, before he can obtain 
permission to have his goods landed, to make an entry setting forth 
the ship in which, and the country from which brought, the number 
of his packages, and description of his goods, with their quantity 
by weight, tale, or measurement, as well as their value. In the 
comparison of these two statements we have the means of discover- 
ing whether one or both have duly brought to the knowledge of the 
authorities, the fact of such importation; pecuniary penalties being 
attached to negligence or inaccuracy in these respects. The master 
has a general knowledge of the nature of the goods he is:bringing, 
but of their precise description, or quantity, and still less of their 
value, he can have no means of forming a correct opinion. These 
particulars, however, must be (more or less) known to the parties 
to whom they are consigned, and this knowledge the Crown demands 
that they shall impart to its officers, not from any inquisitorial . 
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desire to know the secrets of each individual’s trade, but for the 
security of the revenue, and the acquisition of statistical informa- 
tion from those best qualified to afford it. 

The importer’s entries are of three kinds, first, those in which 
the goods being lable to import duty, he tenders payment of the 
amount due upon them; secondly, those on which duty being 
chargeable, he wishes to place them in bond until such time as he 
is ready to pay the duty, or to re-export the goods without pay- 
ment; and thirdly, those on which no duty being due to the Crown, 
the goods come into his possession so soon as landed. There is also 
a fourth kind of entry, when the duty is paid upon goods to be 
taken out of the warehouse. The first and second together include 
all the dutiable goods imported ; the first and fourth the portion of 
the same delivered for home consumption. 

These entries are passed in duplicate, the originals, when com- 
pleted, becoming the warrants, by virtue of which the goods they 
represent are delivered from the ship or warehouse; and. the 
copies, technically termed bills, the foundation for the statistical 
accounts; for which purpose they are forwarded daily from every 
port in the kingdom to the central office in London. Those for 
articles on which duty is being paid, must give correct quantities, 
otherwise the goods are detained until the error is rectified. They 
have for many years past been recorded daily in the office registers ; 
but those on which no duty is taken have not, till since the 
general revision of last year been so dealt with; the records being 
raised from separate accounts furnished by the officers so soon after 
the discharge of the vessel as they can be made up. Thus two 
systems prevailed, goods paying duty being deemed an importation 
or delivery of the day on which the entry was passed ; whilst others 
only dated from the completion of the landing account, often weeks 
or months after their actual arrival; and the weekly or monthly 
' return which ought to have shown the full imports for the period, 
really only included those which were finally examined, and the 
accounts respecting them made up. This has now been altered, 
and since the commencement of last year every entry is recorded at 
once. It therefore becomes of importance that the particulars they 
contain should be correctly given, and means taken to detect and 
rectify any errors which may creep in. This being done, it only 
remains for the department faithfully to perform its functions, and 
correct statistics must be the result. 


2. Particulars Required. 


The poimts on which it is essential that accurate statements 
should be made in these entries are four, relating, first, to the 
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country from which the goods are brought; secondly, the descrip- 
tion of each article; thirdly, its quantity ; and lastly, its value. 


A. Country of Origin. 


For the guidance of the officers and all persons concerned in 
the passing of entries, there is issued an authorised “ List of 
‘“‘ countries and divisions of countries as they are henceforward to 
‘“‘ be distinguished on the statistical records of the commerce and 
“‘ navigation of the United Kingdom.” ‘This list formerly enume- 
rated 178 countries or parts of countries, many of them being 
subdivided according to certain arbitrary boundaries, as, for instance, 
France and Spain, as within and without the Mediterranean; the 
United States, whether north or south. Many of these distinctions 
it was found impossible satisfactorily to maintain, and others 
appeared to be useless. They were, therefore, swept away, and a 
new list issued with only 112 distinct headings. The result of this 
condensation will be that certain countries, which have hitherto been 
specified, will no longer have a separate place, but be included with 
others in larger divisions. Thus the West Indies are now divided 
solely according to nationality ; all those belonging to Great Britain 
are included together, and the trade of Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c., 
will be found merged with the smaller islands under British West 
Indies. The presidencies of India and the divisions of Australia, 
are still separately retained. 

A complicated question, however, here arises, as to the way 
in which goods passing through other countries in transit to or 
from this should be dealt with; whether as imports or exports from 
or to the original country, or from that to which they are shipped to 
this country or landed abroad. A ship takes goods from London 
to Portland in America, to be thence forwarded to Quebec; shall 
these be deemed as exported to the States or to Canada? Another 
brings goods from Boulogne, which have been brought by rail from 
Marseilles, which place they reached from Naples. Are these to be 
importations from France or Italy P In former times, when railway 
transit and forwarding companies were unknown, a very simple 
rule sufficed; goods taken on board at any port were deemed to be 
an importation from that port; and goods sent to any place were 
deemed to be exported to the port at which the ship in which they 
" were.sent was to unload her cargo. An adherence to this rule leads 
now to the most anomalous results; very large quantities of goods 
are received or taken from here, on “ through rates,’’ which 
means that the journey is performed in many stages and with many 
changes of conveyance, and yet it can be of little consequence how 
they are carried to or from their ultimate destination or place of 
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origin. It is often mere matter of accident by which route they 
are conveyed; yet it makes a vast difference to the trade accounts 
whether they are assigned to one or the other, and may destroy 
altogether the comparison of one year with the other. This will be 
made plain by referring to the trade with British India, or with the 
countries on the Pacific shores of America. Goods shipped in 
Calcutta, by a vessel coming round the Cape of Good Hope or 
through the Suez Canal, will be taken as arriving from Bengal; but 
should they break their voyage by a railway transit across the 
Isthmus, and be reshipped at Alexandria, they will be entered as if 
from Egypt. Again, a Liverpool company is engaged in carrying 
goods to and from Chili, Peru, and other countries in the Pacific, 
as wellas to Mexico, Cuba, the West India Islands, China, Japan, &ec. 
All those for places this side of the Isthmus of Panama are rightly 
assigned to their respective countries, because the Liverpool vessel 
receives or discharges them there, but all which are sent across the 
isthmus and there delivered by the railway, or carried further by the 
ships of the same or an allied company, are considered as from or to 
Colon, in New Granada, where the first vessel commences or ends 
her voyage. Nor is this evil one that can be easily remedied ; and, 
in the absence of a remedy, the old rule still prevails in some 
instances, and in others the simpler plan is adopted of disregarding 
the changes or breaks in conveyance, provided only the journey be 
continuous. Until this is universally acknowledged, any attempt 
to ascertain the extent of our trade with such countries as have 
indirect as well as direct channels for the passage of their goods, or 
to compare the results of different years, must be utterly fallacious. 
In all cases the parties entering their goods at the custom houses 
here, must know from whence they are receiving or whither they 
are sending, and it is quite as easy, indeed more so, to declare the 
final rather than the intermediate port. The only principle upon 
which it is safe to act, seems to be that of considering the terminal 
points in the journey the goods perform, as those of departure and 
arrival. Yet this will fail to be precise when they change hands 
between these points, and is at best insufficient to deal with those 
which are repacked or arranged for further transit. Jamaica at one 
time owed its commercial importance to being the depot for goods 
afterwards sold to the traders with South America. St. Thomas 
and Nassau are still places of considerable trade, but of small 
- consumption. There are some countries, such as Switzerland, from 
her having no ports, with which we appear to have no trade; and 
many others, Austria for instance, which show but little, because 
the greater part passes through others; although our relations with 
both these may in reality be as direct as it is in cases where it is 
more clearly manifest. It is very desirable that attention should be 
VOL. XXXV. PART II. P 
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directed to all these points, as showing that many of the results at 
which we arrive cannot be taken without some limitation, and also 
for the purpose of eliciting opinions which may aid in the acquisition 
of perfectly accurate statistical knowledge. 


B. Descriptions of Goods. 


The next essential point is that which determines the precise 
description of the articles imported. This, like the country of 
origin is regulated by a ‘‘ List of articles of merchandise, imported 
‘‘ into the United Kingdom, showing the designations by which they 
“are to be distinguished,” enumerating 389 distinct articles, and 
having an appendix for “‘ certain articles which are not specifically 
‘“‘ enumerated in the import list, showing the revised denominations 
“under which they are to be distinguished in the entries,” in 
which 417 other articles are mentioned. The lists under which the 
articles were kept in the accounts prior to last year were extended 
to 886 heads, embracing numerous subdivisions now omitted, 
because it had been found that the attempt to keep them up only 
tended to produce errors. In the case of articles of large import 
and distinctive character, there is no difficulty in determining to 
what denomination they belong. Wheat, cotton, tea, wine, at once 
assume their proper position, but with many articles, manufactured 
ones especially, the class in which they should be placed is very 
doubtful. A clock, for instance, would seem to be a clear title 
under which to include every description, but in many of those 
imported, the timepiece is the least valuable part; for the case and 
stand may be works of art, of metal, porcelain, wood, or other 
material, and would then properly fall under other heads. The list 
at present in use has been prepared with much care, with a desire to 
give a distinct place to every article of commercial importance, and 
to exclude those of limited or unfrequent importation; yet many are 
excluded or grouped together, which the importers or producers of 
the article would wish to see specially distinguished. It is to be 
feared that in the condensation which has taken place, information 
which for many reasons would be very valuable has ceased to be 
noted. ‘Those who consult these accounts from time to time discover. 
omissions which they regret, and endeavour to have them repaired ; 
but there is the great difficulty that any alteration not only increases 
labour, but destroys comparison with the accounts sey published 
under a different regulation. 


Cc. Quantities. 


The third point has reference to the quantities of the article. 
With those that are liable to duty there is not so much difficulty, 
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since sooner or later they will be weighed or measured for the, 
assessment of duty, but for those which yield no revenue this would 
be impracticable. Besides the expense, it would involve such a delay 
in dealing with the goods as to seriously impede the operations of 
trade, ad in very many cases goods are so packed as make it 
troublesome and destructive to ascertain the contents of the packages 
in which they are contained. Until recently, the importer’s entry 
for free goods, although stating the number, weight, or measure- 
ment, as the case might be, was not taken as correct until endorsed 
by an officer who, without actually examining the goods, exercised 
such a supervision over their landing as would, it was thought, 
enable him to detect any serious error. ‘With dutiable goods going 
into bond, no weight, &c., at all was stated by the importer, and 
none could therefore be taken to account until the necessary ex- 
amination of the goods discovered the exact quantity. It was pro- 
posed many years ago, that the importers should render an account 
of the contents of their several packages, but a fear lest they 
should not be able to do so with sufficient accuracy prevented this 
plan being adopted until recently. The extreme importance, how- 
ever, of obtaining information on this point at an early period, and 
the consideration that in dealing with large numbers of entries, 
minor errors would balance each other, so as to leave the ultimate 
results substantially accurate, caused a change in the system. Now 
. the first records are made from the importer’s entries. Most 
articles are brought here m packages of certain recognised sizes, the 
usual weight or measurement of which become known to those 
through whose hands they pass, and even in the absence of any 
invoice or other statement, the exercise of ordinary care in com- 
puting the quantity a number of packages ‘will contain, is certain to 
give a very near approach to accuracy. 

As before stated, in the case of goods lable to duty on consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, it becomes necessary for revenue pur- 
poses to ascertain the exact quantities, and therefore the, statement 
in the entry is only provisional. It may and does serve a temporary 
purpose, but the permanent records are corrected so soon as the 
landing accounts are made up. ‘The same means of correction 

do not exist with respect to goods that are free of duty. These 
are subjected only to a cursory inspection by the examining officers, 
who are directed to satisfy themselves by examination of the goods 
or the wharfinger’s landing accounts, that the variation is not 
excessive. If the error be beyond 10 per cent., either more or less, 
a correction is made, but those of a lesser degree are thought to 
balance each other, on the principle that where the basis on which 
the calculation rests is sound, the average result may be safely taken. 
Given the usual weight of a cask of tallow, or the contents of a pipe 
Po 
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of wine, and it is very improbable that the sum of a thousand 
estimates will be very far from the truth. 


D. Values. 


There remains then but one point in which the accuracy of the 
statistics depends upon that of the information derived from the 
importer’s entry, namely, the value, and this is one of great 
difficulty, the results hitherto obtained being far less satisfactory 
than they have been in other respects. So far as regards any par- 
ticular article, and comparison in it of one year with another, 
quantity is a far better test than value, the one being a fixed, the 
other a fluctuating standard; but for the purpose of bringing together 
_ the various articles which each country sends us, or of ascertaining 
the extent of our trade with the whole world, no other means 
exists but the reducing of all to one common equivalent. The 
asking of these values from the importer, is quite an innovation on 
previous methods of acquiring this knowledge. Previous to 1871, 
the real values of all articles that could be entered either by tale, 
weight, or measurement, was computed, not declared; the basis of 
computation being obtained from special lists of prices furnished by 
appointed agents, an examination of the ordinary prices current, 
and any other available source which could guide the judgment of 
those by whom they were estimated. This system had the defect 


that it could take but little account of the special qualities of the 


parcels of goods at any time imported, but only the average market 
price of each month, excepting in so far as the agent employed had 
knowledge of the class of goods then coming forward. For some 
articles, this average was very accurately ascertained; of these, tea 
may be cited as an example, but then almost all of it is brought to 
the port of London, and is there disposed of by public sale, or 
through the instrumentality of a few brokers to whom the actual 
quality of each month’s arrival is well known. But in others, 
say wine, the quality, and therefore the value, could scarcely be 
ascertained; yet even in it a tolerably correct average could be 
struck by those who had the opportunity of consulting the various 
importers. The present system has great disadvantages, arising 
from the want of knowledge on the part of the importers, the indif- 
ference of many who pass the entries, and the impossibility of the 
department exercising a valid check. It is well known that a very 
large proportion of the goods sent to this country are on consign- 
ment, and not on purchase, in which ‘case there is no invoice or 
statement of prices. In these cases the consignee is very much in 
ignorance of their quality or price, and therefore unable to fix a 
proper value until they have been examined and sampled. Where, 
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again, aS 18 very frequently done, the entry is made by a mere 
agent, who may gather the description of the goods from the ship’s 
report, and estimate the weight from the nature of the packages ; 
there is no guide at all to the value. In other instances there is 
great indisposition to let the true value be known. Supposing, as: 
is constantly the case, wine to be brought from Hamburg in casks, 
branded with the mark of the best Spanish vintages, it 1s very 
unprobable that, however vile the stuff may be, it will be valued at 
less than the price of good sherry. The greatest vigilance, there- 
fore, is necessary to guard against the most erroneous values, but 
the department can only interfere in extreme cases, for it 1s unable 
to discover or question any but very extravagant departures from 
the average. The law has given it the power of calling for invoices 
or other proof, which is frequently done, and fines are often inflicted 
for wilful or careless departures from the truth. The only real 
security, however, is in exciting an interest amongst those who have 
to declare the value. When once it is understood that these and 
other particulars are of real importance, there is too much good 
feeling and desire to do what is right, in importers generally, to 
permit of other than the best information it is in their power to give 
being placed at the disposal of the authorities. There seems, however, 
no way of providing for the very numerous cases in which the con- 
signee is ignorant of the value, or the agent who puts in the entry is 
without instructions to guide him. At present, the change of system 
produces, in many articles of import, an apparently great divergence 
between the values of this and former years. Had the old plan, as 
was originally intended, been maintained for one or two years, in 
conjunction with the new, it would have served as a basis of com- 
parison, and have shown whether the present method is of sufficient 
advantage to compensate for the increased labour and cost its 
introduction occasions. 

In the earlier stages of the system established on the formation 
of the Inspector-General’s office, the value was taken from fixed 
official rates, founded on the ascertained prices which all known 
articles bore in the year 1694, with the addition of such new articles 
as afterwards sprung up, at the prices they each bore in the first 
year of their introduction. These values remained unaltered, and 
were used down to 1870, for the computation of the “ official value ”’ 
now altogether abandoned. It was supposed that by a continuous 
computation of the value at the same rate year after year, a com- 
parative statement would be arrived at of the true progress of 
trade; and that by applying the same price on all occasions, the 
total value would furnish a measure of quantity. This was strictly 
true as regarded the articles singly, and would also be true of them 
collectively, so long as the relative quantities of each bore the same 
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proportion to that of others and to the whole. Thus France sends © 
us both wheat and wine; if in any one year the quantities were 
equal, but in another year the quantity of the one be reduced, and 
that of the other increased, each by one half, the “ official value” of 
the whole to be a measure of quantity, ought to be the same; but 
inasmuch as the rate of the two articles would differ, the calculated 
result would differ also. Again, this country is a large importer of 
agricultural produce and raw material, many articles of which, from 
increased demand and diminished supplies, have greatly risen in 
value; and is a large exporter of manufactured goods, which, from 
improvements in machinery and extended employment of capital, 
have fallen in the cost of production. Last year we imported, 
principally from France, 3,351,106 great hundred of eggs, valued at 
1,265,484/., and exported to France 87,969,530 yards of cotton, at 
a value of 1,688,094/., leaving us debtors to that country, so far as 
these two articles are concerned, of nearly half a million of money. 
The actual value of the eggs was about 6s. per great hundred, and 
of cotton 45d. per yard, but the “ official” rates were gd. and 1s. 6d. 
respectively. Calculating the values at these, the eggs would be 
worth but 131,666/., and the cottons 6,597,700/., showing a balance 
in our favour of nearly six and a-half millions, instead of against us 
of a half million. This is doubtless an extreme case, but some such 
process of change has been going on in most of the articles and 
countries with which we have trading relations. It is clear, there- 
fore, that any reliance upon the “‘ official values ”’ could only lead to 
mistaken opinions and fallacious results. It was considerations of 
this kind that led to the substitution of a declared value for exports 
in 1798, and a computed value for imports in 1854, this latter being 
again changed last year to a declared value like that given for the 
exports. 


I1.—Heports. 


An analagous process to that thus described for the Imports is 
pursued with the Exports. The countries are kept under the same 
headings, and a similar list enumerates 211 articles of which a 
separate account is kept, in lieu of 446 which the former one con- 
tained, whilst an appendix describes the proper places to which 
120 others are to be carried. The law imposes on every shipper the 
duty of putting in a “‘ specification’’ for each shipment, stating the 
_ vessel and country to which she is proceeding, and the number of 
packages, with their contents in quantity and value. This document 
must be filed within six days after the sailing of the vessel, by which 
time also her master or owner 1s bound to dehver a manifest setting 
forth the whole contents of her outward cargo. The specification 
and the manifest being compared together, show that every article 
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has been properly entered, and the same provisions which secure a 
correct statement of the various particulars on importation also 
rule with exporters. These have for many years past furnished all 
the information procured respecting British goods, and with much 
greater assurance that the weight and value can be correctly given 
than in the case of imports ; since these particulars must in all cases 
be within the knowledge of those by whom the goods are shipped. 
It is feared, however, that with regard to both, there is less 
attention paid than there ought to be to full and accurate infor- 
mation being given, and if it seems that in these observations too 
much space has been given to these small matters, it has been from 
the conviction that it cannot be too widely known how utterly 
impossible it is for the department to prepare or furnish correct 
accounts, if the materials put into its hands for that purpose are not 
substantially accurate. There has been ‘too much disposition to 
consider the passing of Customs entries as a mere formality, im- 
posing an impediment to the prompt transaction of commercial 
business, a disagreable duty to be got through or slurred over with 
the greatest easeandrapidity. In many cases, too, there is reason to 
think that there is an indisposition to make known the full particulars, 
from a fear that in so doing the nature of operations which it is not 
desirable, to divulge, may thereby become known to others who are 
probably rivals in trade. It is to be hoped, however, that a more 
enlightened spirit will prevail, and that in proportion as the benefits 
of full information on all points of trade become felt, greater care will 
be exercised by all with whom it rests to make the trade accounts 
as perfect as possible. If what has been said on the subject this 
evening have any effect in helping on so desirable a result, the time 
and attention given to it will not have been in vain. 


IV.—Nature of Records and Publications. 


If the foregoing remarks have, as it is hoped, fully explained the 
sources from which statistical information is obtained, they will also 
have shown the nature of the records kept in the statistical depart- 
ment. Receiving the bills each day, they are at once entered 
into appropriate registers, which show in detail the trade carried 
on, both inwards and outwards, at each port in the United King- 
dom; these are ranged under Articles and Countries, and specify in 
each case the quantity in its appropriate denomination and the 
value as declared by the parties passing the several entries. By the 
addition together of the several items and tabulating the totals in 
proper forms, every description of information, within the range 
supplied by the first entries, can be obtained at pleasure. Their 
stated use is to supply the periodical returns to be laid before 
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Parliament, or published in the “ Gazette ” for public information, but 
they are also drawn upon to no small extent for special accounts 
moved for by members of Parliament, and supplied to the Govern- 
ment, or, by its direction, to various individuals or public bodies 
making application for them. Records of this nature, more or 
less fully compiled, are in existence from the year 1696, and 
every successive year adds to the sum of the knowledge we 
possess of the history and progress of our national industry and 
commerce. 

The magnitude of this work will appear from the number of 
documents which have to be dealt with. Those for goods paying 
duty on arrival or going into the warehouse, many of which contain | 
more than one article, exceed 120,000 annually; those for free 
goods 230,000; for delivery from the warehouses on payment of 
duty 1,300,000: for the Exports there are close on 100,000 for 
dutiable articles, many of them containing six to ten items, and for 
British goods more than 500,000, averaging five or six articles in 
each. ‘These have to be distributed over the 135 ports in the 
United Kingdom, subdivided into the 600 articles contained in the 
two lists, and the 112 countries. 

The regular publications for which the department is responsible 
are, Ist, a weekly account of corn, inserted in each Tuesday’s 
‘‘London Gazette,” containing a statement of all that has been 
imported or exported up to the preceding Saturday; 2nd, the 
Monthly returns of trade printed for the House of Commons, and 
issued on the 7th of each month, containing condensed, accounts of 
the principle articles of imports and exports during the preceding 
month, and a cumulative account for so many months as have 
elapsed in the same year, compared with similar periods in the two 
preceding years; 3rd, Quarterly accounts of the value of merchan- 
dise imported, and the British produce and manufactures exported 
to each foreign country and British possession in the past quarter, 
and six, nine, or twelve months in each of the three years; and 
Ath, an Annual Statement of a much more elaborate character, 
which makes its appearance in the shape of a large quarto volume, 
after the preceding accounts have been subject to revision and 
correction. 

A variety of tables are also published in the “ Statistical 
‘‘ Abstract for Fifteen Years,” issued annually by the Board of 
Trade; and much valuable information is given in the Annual Report 
presented by the Commissioners of Customs. 

In using these accounts, it is needful to bear in mind that, for 
reasons to be presently explained, those for the weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periods are all prepared from the importers’ entries, 
and therefore liable to correction; but that the Annual Statement 
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has bestowed upon it all the care which it is possible to give, and is 
made as correct in all particulars as it is in the power of the office 
to make it before publication. ~ . 


V.— Alterations in System. 


In the system on which these accounts are prepared, as well as in 
the form in which they are issued, very great alterations took place at 
the beginning of last year. Numerous complaints having been made 
both in Parliament and the public prints, that they were delayed so 
long as to be practically useless, and that they seldom agreed with 
the statements put forth by other parties, a Treasury committee was 
appointed, by whom the whole subject was thoroughly investigated, 
and on whose recommendation the changes took place. The delay 
in the production of the monthly account was found to arise from 
an endeavour to compile it from the landing accounts, which often 
take six weeks or two months in completion; and the differences 
between the official and private statements, from the fact that all 
these landing accounts could not be got in for the proper month, 
and, therefore, some of them had to stand over till the following one. 
In reality, the official account was not, nor did it pretend to be, an 
accurate one for the specific month, but only so far as the examina- 
tion of the goods had been completed in time for them to be included. 
The assursption that so much as was left out at one time, would be 
compensated by an equal quantity on the next occasion, proved 
utterly fallacious, as was thus represented to the committee :—“ If 
“‘ this information [the landing officer’s account| could in all cases be 
‘* obtained prior to the preparation of the account, it would be, in 
“every respect, the most satisfactory source from whence it could be 
** supplied, but weeks and months often elapse before it is received. 
‘“* In one bundle of bills accidentally taken for inspection, all of which 
*““ were going into the October account, only eight properly belonged 
“to that month, whilst there were eight, eight, and ten, belonging to 
“« June, July, and September respectively. It thus happens that the 
“monthly account, as published about the 25th of the succeeding 
‘‘ month, contains only a portion of the month’s imports, with a large 
‘“‘ remanet from the preceding month, and smaller quantities of two, 
*‘ three, and four months further back. The weekly account of corn 
‘is probably two or three weeks out of date. It is true the average 
‘““ may be correct, but so great are the fluctuations in the arrivals, that, 
‘‘ as at present given, the accounts afford no sort of reliable informa- 
*‘ tion for the specific period they profess to represent, So seriousis 
“‘ the divergence from the truth, in the article of tea for instance, that 
‘“‘ the account would often be many millions of pounds out, but that a 
‘‘ plan has recently been adopted of adding an estimate of the quan- 
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“‘ tity arrived but not weighed, thus altogether departing from the 
‘¢ principle of using only such landing accounts as aremadeup. In 
‘* tobacco, wine, brandy, and sugar, it is known that the deficiencies 
‘“‘ must be quite as large, but no means exist of obtaining estimates.” 
“¢ Would it not be well that these statistics should be divided into 
‘“‘ twoclasses? ‘The one possessed of transitory interest, as the guide 
“ for present commercial and financial purposes, the other of lasting 
‘‘ value as the permanent record of the national trade and progress. 
“For the one (embracing weekly and monthly accounts), early 
“‘ publication is essential, whilst only a proximate accuracy and ful- 
‘ness is required. Jor the other, that they should be strictly correct 
“and full in detail, whilst sufficient time may be taken in their 
‘ preparation to ensure these important requisites. What is wanted 
‘“‘ in the first case, is not a statement of such goods as are actually 
“landed and accounted for, but of such as are really in the country, 
‘“‘ available for consumption, the subject of bargain and sale, and 
*“‘ capable of influencing calculations as to future operations. This 
‘‘ information the mercantile world have at present no means of 
‘“‘ obtaining, except from the circulars of the brokers or others 
‘“‘ engaged in particular branches of trade, which are only tobe relied 
‘‘ upon to the extent of the knowledge within reach of their several 
“compilers. To give effect to this view it is proposed that in the first 
‘‘ instance the importer’s account of weights, &c., should be taken at 
‘“‘ once instead of waiting for the landing officer’sreturn. That from 
‘‘ these the records in the registers should be made, reserving an addi- 
‘¢ tional column or spare line in which to insert the true quantity when 
“ascertained. These entries would be made from day to day, and at 
“the close of the month adopted for the transitory account. So 
“soon as accurate information can be obtained, a correct total 
‘“ should be made for the annual and permanent one. Jn this mode 
“ the one might be ready in three to five days after the month ends, 
“instead of the 20th or 25th as at present; and for the other we 
“ should obtain that which now we never get, a really true record 
‘‘ of the imports of each respective month.” These representations 
and suggestions met with approval, and have been carried out 
since lst January, 1871. How far the anticipation of approximate 
accuracy for the prompt account, and of real results for the 
permanent one, have been realised, will appear from the following 
table of the weights as given by the importers’ entries, and the 
actual quantities of the principal dutiable goods imported within 
the year. 
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These articles are selected because, for revenue purposes, they are 
actually weighed or measured; and there can be no reason for sup- 
posing that in those which are not so tested, the importers’ entries 
need be less correct. This change is the basis of the present system, 
rendering it possible to produce the monthly account sufficiently 
early to be of material use, and making it a substantially accurate 
statement of the transactions of the period which it professes to 
represent. 

The other great feature in the altered accounts, which has before 
been entered upon so fully, is that of substituting a declared for a 
computed value. There are no means of testing the results of this 
in the same manner as there are with the weights, and as yet it has 
not been in operation long enough to affirm with certainty that it 
may not secure as correct returns as were formerly obtained, 
although the tendency of many observations is to point in a contrary 
direction. 

Allusion has before been made to the fusion of the two statistical 
offices into the one present department, and the direct publication 
of the returns which emanate from it as the means whereby much 
economy of time and uniformity in practice has been promoted. In 
addition to this, the practice has been introduced of prolonging the 
official labours for the three or four first days of the month, to a late 
hour in the evening, according to a plan for expediting the prepara- 
tion of the accounts proposed in 1857, but only now carried out. 
Without this it would be impossible to collect together the innu- 
merable items, the total of which fill two columns in every one of 
the fifty or sixty pages which make up the monthly issue; and 
thus secure its early production, without at all interfering with the 
current work. 

Although not exactly appertaining to the object with which this — 
paper has been written, it may be satisfactory shortly to state that 
these several alterations and improvements have been conjoined 
with a considerable reduction of the amount formerly expended in 
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the production of statistics. It is very difficult to estimate how 
much of the charges for the Customs establishment must be set 
down to the collection of the revenue, or how much to the multi- 
farious duties, unconnected with the receipt of money, which it has 
to perform; but an examination of the Estimates for last year, as 
well as this, in comparison with those for 1870, will show a saving 
in the Statistical offices alone of some 18,o00/. per annum, being 
from a-third to one-half of the previous annual expenditure. 


VI—Bill of Entry. 


Notwithstanding the length to which this paper has extended, 
the subject would be left incomplete were no mention made of 
another branch of statistics relating to trade, which, though spring- 
ing from an unofficial source, are often confounded with those 
of official origin, namely, the publication of the Bill of Entry in 
London and many of the larger ports. These comprise daily lists 
of ships arriving and sailing, with accounts of their cargoes and 
other particulars of considerable interest to the trading community, 
as 1s evidenced by the large sale of these printed hsts. In addition 
to these, manuscript accounts are rendered on special application. 
It is not perhaps so generally known as it might be, that for a 
moderate charge any kind of information that can be gleaned from 
the Customs records is supplied by this office, and, though not 
possessing any official authority, it may be relied on as obtained 
from official sources. The office from which these are issued, though 
having a local habitation in the Custom House at London, and more 
or less intimately connected with those at other ports, is not at all 
under the authority of the Customs department; it is a singular 
remnant of the old times, when peculiar privileges were conferred 
on favoured individuals for their pecuniary advantage. One of 
these acquired, in the year 1660, by letters patent, the exclusive 
right of access to all official documents connected with the Customs 
reports and entries, and of obtaining and publishing any portion of 
the information they contain. This patent has some years yet to 
run, having been renewed upon satisfactory evidence having been 
adduced that the work it performs is of public utility, and such as 
no other machinery is in existence to carry on. It has been pro- 
posed for the Government to take over the duties of this office, and 
to merge them in those of the Statistical Department; but it is at 
least questionable whether the kind of business it transacts is one 
which could be managed with the same profit as by private parties, 
or whether much of it could be efficiently regulated under the 
system of management necessary for a public office. It is certainly 
not that which ought to be performed at the public cost, but should, 
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as it is, be paid for by those for whom it is done. An additional 
reason for maintaining it on the present footing is to be found in the 
circumstance that the patent is held by the trustees of the Customs’ 
Benevolent Fund, which is conducted on the principles of a life 
assurance society for the benefit of the widows and children of 
Customs Officers. All the profits acquired by the Bill of Entry 
business go in aid of the premiums paid on life assurance and 
annuity policies taken up exclusively by members of the Customs 
department, of whom it cannot be said that they are an overpaid 
portion of the public service. 


VIL.— Conclusion. 


In gathering up the substance of the foregoing somewhat dis- 
cursive statement, it may be repeated,— 

That the object of our system of trade statistics is to keep an 
accurate record of the trade carried on by each port in the United 
Kingdom, in every article of import and export; distinguishing that 
with each foreign country or British possession; and showing the 
quantity and value of the several goods. To collect their several 
items into weekly, monthly, quarterly, and yearly totals, tabulated 
in convenient forms; and to publish these at the respective 
periods. 

That the Board of Trade prescribes the nature and extent of the 
returns so given, which, under the authority and direction of the 
Treasury and Board of Customs, are prepared and published. That 
these returns are condensed and simplified in the number of 
countries or divisions of countries shown, and in the number of 
articles specified; it being desired to show distinctly each article 
of importance by itself, and those not sufficiently important in 
groups or classes. 

That this preparation and publication devolves upon the Statis- 
tical Department, which receives, with some few exceptions, daily 
from every port in the United Kingdom, in original when they can 
be spared for the purpose, or otherwise in duplicate, the several 
documents by which the owners of the goods enter and clear them ; 
and from these compiles the records and publishes the returns. 

That the several importers and exporters -are required, under 
penalty imposed’ by Act of Parliament, to supply all the informa- 
tion required in the several particulars of country, goods, quantity, 
and value. 

That the Statistical Department possesses checks for the country, 
and, to some extent the goods, in the masters’ reports of cargo. 
Upon the quantites or the weights, &c., so far as dutiable goods are 
concerned, and in a cursory inspection over goods free of duty, 
taken and exercised by the Customs Officers, upon whom the safety 
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of the revenue rests. But that for the value, it has no means of 
ascertaining whether it is correct or not, excepting by a demand for 
the invoices or other proof, wherever a wide departure from the usual 
average justifies a call for these documents; and that unless the 
information furnished as to value is in. all, or nearly all, cases so 
much more precise than could be obtained by any estimate or 
calculation, all the cost and labour of this method is entirely 
lost. 

That through the alterations recently made in the statistical 
offices by the union of the two into one, by the simplification of the 
particulars given and distinctions preserved, by the extension at 
certain seasons of the hours of attendance for the various employes, 
and by the direct action of the department, the monthly account has 
been diminished in bulk, and is now issued on the 7th instead of the 
25th of each month, containing all the transactions of the month 
to which it relates; and that the annual statement can be issued 
in three, or at most four, months after the termination of the 
year. 

That by these alterations the charge upon the estimates for 
statistical work is reduced to between two-thirds and one-half of 
what it formerly was. 

From all that has been said, it will be apparent that, with 
honesty and accuracy on the part of those who provide the infor- 
mation, and fidelity and industry on the part of the Statistical 
Department, the means exist of supplying full, trustworthy, and 
complete intelligence of the country’s progress in its commercial 
intercourse with the whole world. 

In conclusion allow me to repeat, that in thus bringing these 
several points to your notice, my object has been twofold; to explain 
and assist the use of the, several statistical publications which are 
prepared at the expense of the country, and to bring all the influence 
which it is possible to obtain, to bear upon the accuracy and fulness 
of the information on which they are founded. If, in so doing, I 
have failed to collect or impart the statistical facts or results which 
might have been expected from this paper, the Society may com- 
mand my services to repair the omission in any way it sees fit to 
prescribe. Ifin entering upon so many details, | may be thought to 
have attached undue value to matters of minor importance, I trust 
they will not therefore be deemed to be of but little moment. And 
if in dealing with the subject, I have prolonged these observations | 
to a-wearisome length, I trust you will set it down to the enthusiasm 
of one who has spent the best part of an official life, now long past 
its meridian; in constant efforts to increase the value, lessen the 
cost, and improve the character of the various records and publica- 
tions which make up the sum of our Trade Statistics. 
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* The computed values of imports were not ascertained before 1854. The 
figures shown above are an estimate founded on the proportion which the real 
bore to the computed in the first three years of its introduction. 
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Tonnage Statistics of the Ducapr 1860-70. 


By Joun Guover, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st May, 1872. ] 


On the 27th June, 1862, I had the honour of submitting to the 
Statistical Society, an account of the progress of tonnage during 
the decade 1850-60. The Society’s Jowrnal for March, 1863, con- 
tains that account and the tables by which it was illustrated. In 
the following paper, I propose to make a similar inquiry as to the 
progress of tonnage during the decade 1860-70. A special interest 
attached to the former inquiry, owing to that decade being the first 
since the repeal of the Navigation Laws. The effects of that mea- 
sure were looked for with much apprehension. It gave an immense 
impetus to the production of tonnage in Foreign Countries, and it 
increased the competition of foreign flags in our trade to the extent 
of doubling it. The amount was 5,000,000 tons in 1850, and 
10,000,000 tons in 1860. Towards the end of that decade, more- 
over, such depression prevailed amongst all classes of British 
shipping, that a Parliamentary mquiry was instituted to consider 
the subject; but it led to nothing. The reimposition of protective 
differential duties was not more impossible than undesirable, and, as 
a curative measure, it was certain to be futile. In such circum- 
stances there is one thing which Englishmen are certain not to do, 
that is, to give up a struggle, the conditions of which appear to be 
temporarily against them. The increase in foreign tonnage, and 
the abolition of protective duties were both irrevocable facts, but it 
was not therefore concluded that the disadvantage was alike irre- 
vocable. The new terms of competition were accepted, and, instead 
of giving up the struggle for the preponderance in our own carry- 
ing trade, our shipowners took fresh steps to deserve it. We did 
not sell our ships: and close our building yards; but we built 
more ships, and built them bigger, and finer, and made them in 
every way more efficient and economical carrying machines, believing 
that the nation that possessed the best machines would win in the 
long run. 

Before proceeding to consider the tables I have to submit 
relating to the last decade, it may be convenient to recall some 
remarkable events which operated very directly on the development 
of our tonnage during that period. 

We had not proceeded far in the decade when the first and most 
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important of these occurred, viz., the civil war in the United 
States; an event which produced large and most unforeseen con- 
sequences to shipping. 

The decision of the Southern Confederacy to issue letters of 
marque, and so to carry on hostilities at sea, led to the sale of a 
large number of American merchant vessels. Englishmen were the 
chief buyers. The completed result of these transactions is marked 
by one or two facts. 

Cargoes were brought to, and carried from, our ports under the 
American flag in 1860, to the extent of nearly 2 million tons 
(2,734,381 tons), but in 1870 the quantity was very little over 
one million (1,134,215 tons); the decrease between the first and last 
year of the decade being 1,600,116 tons. 

While the American flag so decreased in our ports, British 
tonnage in the direct trade between the United States and the 
United Kingdom alone, doubled between 1860 and 1866 ;—in the 
former year it was 945,668 tons, in the latter 1,853,145 tons, and it 
continued to increase after the war was over. 

In the same direct trade alone, American tonnage in 1860 
attained the unparalelled quantity of 2,245,234 tons; by 1866 it 
had fallen to less than half a million (484,098 tons). 

It seems to be clear, from these facts, that the great bulk of the 
trade thus lost by the American flag, was gained by ours. Prior to 
1860, in the India and China trade, as well as in the direct trade 
between the United States and the United Kingdom, the American 
flag had been gaining on ours. The civil war not only stopped, but 
reversed that process, and gave a great impetus to our flag. From 
no quarter was such a result less likely when the decade began. 

There were other wars during the decade, but only one need be 
named as affecting shipping, viz., the Abyssinian war. It gave 
employment in India to ships and steamers, to an extent exceeding 
300,000 tons, and at a cost of nearly four millions sterling 
(3,996,402/.). The average period of employment and the average 
price of hire was, for steamers seven months and twenty-six days at 
2/1. 6s. 8d., and for sailing ships, seven months, at 1/. 4s. 2d. The 
abstraction of this large amount of tonnage from the ordinary 
channels of trade, made all India and China freight dear for a con- 
siderable period, so that, both in its direct and its indirect effects, 
it was highly advantageous to British shipping. 

Next, we note certain changes in the material and in the method 
of propelling ships, which made their mark on the facts of the 
decade. 

The use of iron instead of wood in the ‘construction of ships, did 
not originate within the period; but that which had previously been 
rare became common. The greater strength, and durability, and 
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capacity of iron vessels became so apparent, that towards the end 
of the decade, the production of wooden ships had almost ceased. 
This change from wood to iron was further accelerated by the 
increased use of steam as the propelling power instead of sails. An 
iron sailing ship was subject to certain disadvantages, especially 
that of becoming foul, through long delay on coasts and in calms at 
sea, which did not affect an iron steamer. 

Prior to 1860, the use of steamers had been almost limited to 
mail and coasting services; for the carrying of grain, and other 
bulky raw materials, and of iron, and for the carriage of coal, other 
than coastwise, steamers were scarcely used. But with the use 
of iron that of steam grew rapidly, and, with its use, constant 
improvement in marine engines and boilers, reducing the cost of 
fuel, thereby decreasing the cost of steaming, enlarging the room for 
freight-paying cargo, and increasing the area in which steamers 
could be profitably employed. Hence our iron steamer fleet grew 
yearly during the decade, so that, while we began with 454,327 tons, 
we finished with 1,112,934 tons, or 144 per cent. 

The high significance of these changes will appear when it is” 
recollected that, when ships were built of wood, we had to import 
the timber from the forests of Canada and Georgia, of Burmah and 
Oregon. Moreover, we had to import flax from Russia and Poland, 
and for best cordage we had to seek as far as the Phillipines and 
the coast of Malabar. Ships built of imported timber, and pro- 
pelled by sails made of imported flax and cordage, were necessarily 
dear. Had no change occurred in the materials of which our ships 
were built, and in the method of propulsion, as well as in the 
material, cargo-steamers—such ag have now become common—would 
have been impossible. But for the production of an iron steamer 
we are dependent, not on expensive raw materials imported from 
foreign countries, but chiefly on our own coal and iron mines and 
our skilled labour. When improvements in machinery had once 
made it clear that steamers could carry common cargoes as cheaply 
as sailing vessels, the disadvantages which had been prevailing 
against our flag were completely reversed. i 

Other nations might produce wooden ships cheaper than we 
could, none could produce an iron steamer so cheap. Hence, from a 
state of much depression when the decade began, we find at the end 
not merely increase, but complete recovery of the ground gained by 
foreign tonnage during the previous decade. When the Navigation 
Laws were repealed in 1848, the foreign tonnage entered and cleared 
at our ports with cargo was only 28°8 per cent. against 71°2 per 
cent. of British. In 1860 foreign tonnage had increased to 41°8 per 
cent., and British had decreased to 58:2 per cent. But in 1870 
foreign tonnage had decreased to nearly its former proportion, viz., 
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to 29°82 per cent., and British had risen to 70°18 per cent. So that 
in our vastly augmented trade our own flag held almost as large a 
proportion as it ever had held. Moreover, this increase inadequately 
represents the fact, for besides what we do in our own trade, we 
have been carrying very largely between foreign countries, especially 
by steam, and such operations make no mark on our national 
returns. 

Our greatly increased trade must also be mentioned as leading 
to the revival of the British shipping interest, for it is obvious, that 
the other facts alluded to could have produced that result in a very 
inferior, if not in a merely temporary degree, but for the expansion 
in British trade. That grows apace, and with such exuberant 
vitality that the most adverse circumstances seem to produce a very 
temporary check. What happened within the decade under the 
Limited Liability Act is too recent, and was too disastrous to require 
to be recalled, but the trade records of the completed period show 
little trace of it. In 1860 our exports and imports attained the 
value of 375,000,000/., in 1870 they had grown to 547,000,000, an 
increase of 43 per cent.; and if we further inquire, as more directly 
showing its effect on tonnage, what was the increase in certain very 
bulky articles of commerce employing large quantities of tonnage, 
the following table shows it :— 


Tasie 1.—Showing the Quantities of certain Articles Exported and 
Imported in 1860 and 1870. 








1860. 1870. 

EXPorts. 
Coals: mittee rag tons 7,321,832 11,495,092 
Tron and steel........ ss 1,442,045 25716,455 

IMPorTS. 
COTTER css ewts. 52,000,000 40,000,000 
TEC O Cinch a vouanea cae = 1,535,570 4,077,548 
IW OG oA ccnetreocestées lbs. 148,000,000 2,6 3,000,000 
WOOE Gh stances. loads 2,727,000 4,094,000 
a oie cdeeeee cos ens ewts. 8,817,277 12,798,631 
VAMOS Pose unactuete: galls. 148,000,000 2,6 3,000,000 
SMES te recat is eh 11,000,000 17,000,000 
IE VARUUOR : oSet cst nants tons 93,889 AYI,c12 
Canon” hrs. ss 141,435 280,311 


WOT OLOUIN ”.... ccc galls. 490 6,859,385 


This vast expansion of trade, of which the figures in Table I 
afford only a sample, operated in combination with the other cir- 
cumstances I have named. The American civil war aided in its 
adverse effects by a protective tariff; the Abyssinian war; tbe 
extended use of iron in shipbuilding, and of steam as a propelling 
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power, were the chief causes which changed the adversity in which 
the decade began into the prosperity with which it closed. 

These general observations regarding the chief facts of the 
decade will, I think, be sustained by the tables to which I now 
invite the Society’s attention :— 


TaBLE II.—Showing the Total Entries and Clearances at Ports in the 
United Kingdom in the Years 1850, 1860, and 1870. 





Year. Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent. 











BBO t de ssaiess Seki 39,634,326 a 
cE i hen eine ea 58,707,102 19,072,776 
5 | nae Cat mere 73,198,124 14,491,022 








The above table includes entries and clearances coastwise (the 
latter for 1850 are estimated). In my former paper on this subject, 
the similar table did not include the clearances coastwise. It will 
be observed that the large increase on the previous decade is not 
only sustained, but that the increase thereon is nearly 145 millions. 


TaBiE IITT.—Showing the Total Tonnage Entered and Cleared at Ports in 
the United Kingdom, in the Foreign Trade only, in 1850, 1860, and 
1870. 























Year. Tons, Increase. Increase per Cent. 
S50. Ace aes 14,505,064 — — 
MOOS: sscisiertenrert 24,689,292 10,184,228 O° 21 
LL SO ooh 36,640,182 11,950,890 48°40 
The increase between 1840-50 was ................ 53°67 
+ FOSUD ~ gay wasatwessugsvees 62°76 
a BOO) Wigs cco arpuinawtens * 6°89 





It will be observed that the increase on the last decade is nearly 
12,000,000 tons against an increase of rather more than 10,000,000 
tons between 1850 and 1860. Considering that Table II shows the 
total increase during the decade to have been under 143 millions, it 
is astonishing to find that of this increase no less than nearly 
12,000,000 is in clearances to and from foreign ports. There is a 
still more satisfactory fact regarding the foreign trade, which 
appears in Table IV. 
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TaBLE LV.—Showing the Tonnage Entered and Cleared in the Foreign 
Trade, with Cargoes only, in 1850, 1860, and 1870. 











Wears Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
BO a accseraaiuss, 12,020,674 —— — 
MOK Aide tends 20,837,918 8,817,244 93°36 
BE ey cic: 31,624,680 10,786,680 BE 4/6 





While the total increase in foreign entries and clearances during 
the decade was 48°40 per cent., that with cargoes only was 51°76 
per cent. It will also be observed that, although the increase 
per cent. is less than on the previous decade, the absolute increase 
exceeded that of the former decade by nearly two million tons, viz., 
10,786,680 against 8,817,244 tons. Large, however, as this increase 
is shown to be by Tables HII and IV, the whole is not represented, 
as our shipping is most extensively employed in carrying goods 
from foreign producing countries direct to other foreign countries 
where they are consumed; as, for instance, tea from China to 
America; jute and seeds from India to America; cotton from both 
India and America to Russia and other European States; oil seeds 
from India to France ; and, in enormous quantities, wheat, rye, oats, 
and other grain from both Northern and Southern Russia, Sweden, 
the United States, and Canada, to the Huropean ports lying 
between Havre and Hamburg. These operations make no mark 
on our returns, but they must be borne in mind in any estimate of 
our foreign trade. 

The increase in the coasting trade of the United Kingdom 
appears in-—— 


TABLE V.—Showing the Total Tonnage Entered and Cleared Coastwise. 





‘ Years. Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent, 
RO eta: 25,129,262 — — 
i Us Be an nae 34,017,810 8,888,548 sae yi 
TO wie kc. 36,558,042 2,540,232 747 


nner ss eee eee se eee SESS 


By this table it will be observed that the entries and clearances 
coastwise in 1870 are almost identical with those in the foreign 
trade only, viz., about 363 millions each. This is quite a novel 
feature in our returns. In 1860, we had 34 millions of tong 
coastwise against 245 millions in the foreign trade, and in 1850, 
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25 millions against 145 millions. Table V shows that the coasting 
trade has not decreased, but the rate of 7°47 per cent. in 1870 over 
1860, compared with 35°37 per cent. in 1860 over 1850, is highly 
significant of the extent to which railways compete with ships and 
steamers in the carriage of goods from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another. 

Having shown the increase in tonnage of all kinds during the 
decade, I next inquire the proportions of British. and Foreign 
tonnage respectively. 


TasLe VI.—Showing the Amount of British Tonnage Entered and Cleared, 
with Cargoes only and in Ballast. 


























With Cargoes only. With Cargoes and Ballast. 
Years. Increase Increase 
Tons. Increase. per Tons. Increase. per 
Cent. Cent. 
1850...) 8,039,308 a a 9544.2,544 = am 


60...) 12,119,454 4,080,146 | 50°75 | 13,914,923 4,472,379 | 47°36 
"10.3 22,243,039 | 10,123,585 | Saree | 28072,130 Pa 80°18 





TaBLeE VII.—Showing the Amount of Foreign Tonnage Entered and 
Cleared, with Cargoes only and in Ballast. 





With Cargoes only. With Cargoes and Ballast. Pro- 
portion | Pro- 
to Total) portion 
Year. Increase Increase | fon nage es 
Tons. Increase. per Tons. Increase. per ae Bruch 
Cent. Cent. {Cleared. ? 











1850 | 3,981,366 — = 5,062,520 — — [34°89 | 53°61 
60 | 8,718,464 | 4,737,098 | 118°99 | 10,774,369 |5,711,849) 112°82 | 48°63 | 79°58 
"70 |9;381,641 |. 668,177) 7°6 Fr1,§68,002 | 793,688! 7°36) 31°57"| 46°13 





By Table VIit appears that the entries and clearances with cargo, 
under the British flag, rose from 12,000,000 to 22,000,000. The 
remarkable character of this figure will be more apparent when it 
is recollected that the total increase of such entries and clearances 
under all flags between 1860 and 1870 was under eleven millions, 
or, in other words, the whole increase was 10,786,680 tons, and 
of that there was under the British flag 10,123,585 tons—nearly 
the whole increase, therefore, was British. 

Table VII explains the fact. Though the general increase was 
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51°76 per cent., as just stated, the foreign increase was only 7°36 per 
cent. The contrast of the relative position of British and Foreign 
tonnage at the beginning and end of the decade, is, therefore, very 
remarkable. 

In 1860 the foreign gain marked on the decade then ended was 
118°99 per cent.; in 1870 it was only 7°6 percent. In 1860 the 
British gain was 50°75 per cent.; in 1870, 83°52 per cent. 

From the last columns in Table VII, it is further apparent that 
the great impetus which. the abolition of the navigation laws gave 
to foreign tonnage, culminated in the decade which followed the 
repeal. 

The proportion to total entries and clearances of 34°89 per cent. 
of 1850, grew to 43°63 in 1860, but by 1870 it had declined agai 
to 31°57—less than in 1850, near indeed to the proportion of 1840, 
which was 31°24. | 

So the proportion to British, 53°61 in 1850, grew to 79°58 in 
1860, but had fallen to 46°13 per cent. in 1870—considerably less 
than the proportion of 1850. 

The relative position of different foreign flags in our trade 
appears by— 


TasLe VIIIL—-Showing the Tonnage of several Nationalities, Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes only, in 1860 and 1870. 





Tonnage Entered and Cleared. 


















































: Increase 
Nationality of Vessel. Increase. eae 
1860. 1870. ae 
OUST | ol, coed eae Duala: 242,673 538,443 295,770 121°0 
RCSL Gx ada foie orci’ y 366,790 591,985 2255245 61°0 
ING EWE OTOIE ose505-2042050 0 948,212 975,579) 11,027,363 1080 
SC ad ae aa 618,681 623,798 BET 0°8 
(OLE NSIT gee eae tome eee 616,410 785,658 169,248 0°27 
UME, so cass cactnes'tvoue’ Pia G37 305,384: 192,847 171°0 
IMIS sashes cecoonneacetiners 128,181 293,800 165,619 128°0 
PPGRGTIAIP | sc0c2osccosedddeude. SVOFEL y 356,701 40,190 0°12 
Oey i raeauan cade eae 275,688 811,903 536,215 0°194: 
The following flags show a decrease :— 
Tonnage Entered and Cleared. 
Nattonalityok Vessels) |”. as, =o eu La) acta & Decheage, ies 
1860. 1870. Looe 
United States................ 2724, 261 1,134,215 1,600, 166 58°0 
CRETTAMW,. 68 hinyse do Pine vob ucts 1,797,747 1,433,595 364,152 22°0 
METEOR chibi devsinges oc: 445,556 436,214: 95342 2°0 


POE GUOOSC. op ireancticacrnenees 66,599 45,975 20,624 30°0 
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Two remarkable figures of increase must be noted in Table VIII. 
That of the Norwegian flag is more than a million in the decade, 
that of the Italian more than half-a-million. A still more remark- 
able decrease is that under the American flag—more than 15 million, 
as the result of circumstances to which allusion has already been 
made in the earlier portion of this paper. 

The remarkable increase, both in the absolute and relative 
quantity of British tonnage, is chiefly due to the increase in 
steamers, as will appear from— 


TABLE 1X.—Showing the Total Tonnage of Steamers, Entered and Cleared 
at Ports in the United Kingdom, from and to Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions, and the Proportion of the same under Foreign 


Flags. 





Total Increase ° Of which Increase | Proportion Proportion 




















' coe ‘tisl 
— Steam Tonnage. | per Cent. Foreign. per Cent. “i oe ea oe x 

1850...) 2,209,847 — 406,892 A353 18°37 81°63 
’60....| 4,967,473 124 780,853 92 15°73 84°27 
70....| 15,072,331 203 1,731,273 121 11:49 88°51 





The entries and clearances of steamers in the foreign trade in 
1860 were under 5 million tons, in 1870 they were over 15 million 
tons: they more than trebled during the decade. In 1860 the 
entries and clearances of sailing ships in the foreign trade were 
nearly 20 million tons against 5 millions of steam, but in 1870 the 
sailing entries and clearances had grown only to 215 millions, 
whereas those of steam had become 15 millions, as just stated. The 
latter had trebled, while the former had increased only 735 per cent. 
during the decade. Of the above-named 15 millions of steam 
tonnage, nearly 133 millions was under the British flag. The 
position of steamers in our whole trade may be briefly summed 
up thus. In 1870 we entered and cleared 73 million tons, of which 
36 millions was steamers and 37 millions sailing vessels. Of the - 
36 millions, 2 millions were foreign steamers; of the 37 millions, 
10 millions were foreign sailing vessels. 

Having now shown the general increase in our carrying trade, 
and the improved relative place which our own flag has established 
therein, we proceed to make more minute inquiries regarding 
British tonnage ; and first as to the extent of our registered tonnage. 
This will appear by— 
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TasLe X.—Showing the Number of Vessels, their Average Size, and Total 
Registered Tonnage of the United Kingdom and Channel Islands ; also 
the Increase thereof, and the Degree of Activity in 1850, 1860, and 1870. 






































Number of Average ; Increase per Degree 
Year. Vessels ; Total Tons. Cent. in aes 
Registered. Size. Total Tonnage. of Activity. 
TSOO} ccc. 25,1388 139 3,504,944 28°66 2°69 
GE Ocai 27,663 168 4,658,687 32°63 2°98 
7 ener 26,367 215 5,690,789 22 °TR 4°40 


Note.—The new mode of measuring ships, which came into operation in 1855, 
had the effect of making the increase in registered tonnage about 10 per cent. 
less than the ships since added to the register would have made it, had the 
former regulations for measurement continued in force. 





Our fleet consisted of 1,296 fewer vessels in 1870 than in 1860, 
but their average size had increased from 168 tons to 215 tons, so 
that although we had fewer ships, we had one million more tons of 
shipping when the decade ended than when it began—s,690,789 
against 4,658,687 tons—an increase of 22°15 per cent. The last 
column in Table X marks the increased activity of our tonnage. 
It does more work than formerly, stops less frequently, enters and 
clears more frequently. We have fewer ships, but we work them 
harder, and do much more work with them: how much more is 
indicated by the rise from 2°98 to 4°40—an increase of 47°65 per 
cent.—in what i have ventured to call the degree of activity. 

Steamers furnish the chief explanation of this fact, as of so 
many other items of increase which this paper chronicles: this will 
more conclusively appear to be the case from the consideration of— 


Taste XI.—Showing the Number, Average Size, and Total Registered 


Tonnage of Steam Vessels i 1860 and 1870, with their Degree of 
Actwity. 
































o Increas 
Year. Number. Byerae Tons. hereon in Degree 
Size. Tonnage. of Activity. 
ESGO) scsi: 2,000 227 454,327 _ 10°93 
(a 3,178 350 1,112,934 144 13°55 


From Table XI it appears that while the number of steamers did 
not increase much above 50 per cent., the increase in average size 
was so large, from 227 tons to 350 tons, that the increase in tonnage 
was no less than 144 per cent. The degree of activity in Table XI 
shows the immense work done by steamers, compared with sailing 
vessels. They affect the ratio in Table X as they are included in 
it, but the maximum activity there is represented by 4°40, whereas 
in Table XI, with steamers only, it is 13°55. The rise from 10°93 in 
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1860 to 13°55 in 1870, or 23°97 per cent., is in itself important. 
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shows that steamers are being better handled, and more quickly 


loaded and unloaded. 


By Table XII the distribution of our fleet is shown between 
home and foreign trade, also the number of men employed and the 
number of men per 100 tons. 


Taste XII.—Showing the Number and Tonnage of Sailing and Steam 
Vessels Limployed in the Home and Foreign Trade, with their Average 
Size and the Number of Men Employed. 











Sg rT Average Men 
Venda sa Tonnage. | Employed. 
Home Trade— . 
MO caceninnnesPasntenDeens 10,848 821,079 a5 39,163 
MRO et di bote hie 11,598 766,742 66 40,265 
750 54,337 9 1,102 
Increase Decrease Decrease Increase 
Ditto, per cent. ........ 6°9 6°6 12° 2°8 
Foreign Trade— 
BU cata euiouudupnsaaaenes 6,876 | 2,804,610 | 407 97,624 
HOLS re ees 6,757 | 3,468,717 513 96,954 
GHAI his icin cdot — 664,107 106 — 
Decrease .......1...csceeeees 119 a — 670 
POF CONE. coscatscccasut 1", 23°6 26:0 0:06 
Steam Vessels. 
ie id 5 Average Men 
Pearle sors Tonnage. {| Employed. 
Home Trade— 
POU one cnaxonscntoucsateremes 402 92,254 229 6,416 
ak | Noreeeny ares ot tu 1,071 170,746 159 11,445 
669 78,492 40 5,029 
Increase Increase Decrease Increase 
Ditto, per cent. ........ 166°0 85:0 30°O 78:0 
Foreign Trade— 
itso ee Rene? 447 277,437 620 17,958 
st aemneeedin eeet dtemivnt 935 760,410 813 33,089 
« AHORGAEE cic Measbeadines 4.88 482,973 193 15,131 
Decrease .......csecccvees — — ——~ — 
Per oehitts on ween 109'O 174°0 31°60 84°0 








Sailing Vessels. 
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Some curious results appear in Table XII. In the home trade, 
the number of sailing vessels increased, but the average size shows 
a decrease of 12 per cent., and the tonnage actually employed is 
54,337 tons less on the decade. Yet with this decreased tonnage, 
1,102 additional men are employed, and the ratio of men per 
1oo tons, had risen from 4°7 to 5°0, or 6°3 per cent. 

In the foreign trade these facts are exactly reversed: the number 
of ships is reduced, but the tonnage is increased 664,;107 tons, and 
the average size from 407 tons to 506 tons; it is more satisfactory 
to observe that this large increase both in tonnage and size is 
worked without any increase of men—a slight reduction in fact. The 
proportion of men to the i0o tons, fell from 3°4 to 2°7, a reduction 
of more than 20'5 per cent., apparently indicating great economical 
improvements in our sailings fleet. Z 

The figures of Table XII regarding steamers require little com- 
ment. They are increasing in number in both the home and 
foreign trades, but the average size in the home trade shows a con- 
siderable reduction. In the foreign trade, the increase of 31 per 
cent. in average size, is most satisfactory, as also the reduction in 
the number of men per 100 tons, viz., from 6°4 to 4°3, or 32°8 per 
cent. 

In drawing these observations to a close, I submit, that the 
figures exhibited show this great branch of our national industry to 
be in a very satisfactory position ; whether in regard to the increase 
of our carrying trade altogether, and to the increased participation 
of our own flag therein; or to the particular condition of our own 
shipping, especially its growth in size, and its management with a 
reduced proportion of labour; or whether we regard the increasing 
use of steamers, and our advantages for their production, the indi- 
cations on all points are those of health and growth. Iron and coal 
have enabled us to recover our place as the greatest among the 
maritime carriers; and it may perhaps be said, without boasting 
too much, that our engineers and shipbuilders have made such 
splendid use of these two minerals in the production of carrying 
machines, as to deserve the pre-eminence which our flag has won. 
We owe nothing to protective duties, nothing to friendly tariffs, to 
favoured-nation clauses, &c. We have the best carrying machines, 
and therefore can carry cheaper and faster than any other flag. For 
some time past French and German steamers have been competing 
with us in the Atlantic trade, but they are nearly all British-built 
steamers, though sailing under foreign flags. So far, indeed, we 
have had no serious competitors in the production of steamers. 
They have been cheaper to buy here than anywhere. These facts 
seem to justify the hope that, in the steam epoch now just fairly 
inaugurated, we may be able to keep the advantage with which we 
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start, only, of course, by continuing to deserve it; and this confidence 
is not lessened by the recollection that its foundations lie materially 
as deep as our coal and iron strata, and intellectually on the genius 
and perseverance of our engineers. 

There are, however, many apprehensions of disaster from the 
development of steam tonnage during the last two years. It is 
quite possible, nay probable, that production has exceeded the pos- 
sibility of profitable use. The almost entire cessation in the pro- 
duction of sailing vessels, and the increased proportion of our own 
trade done by our flag, shows that the facts justified a large increase 
in steamers. Excess beyond this will cure itself. 

I have said nothing as to the relation of shipping to the law. 
For several Sessions past we have been expecting the enactment of 
a code consisting of somewhere about 800 clauses for our guidance 
-and control; and, no doubt, ere long, some such measure will pass. 
It will neither do very much harm, nor very much good. To carry 
on a business within the meshes of six or eight hundred clauses of 
an Act of Parliament, is simply impossible,—the inevitable con- 
sequences are evasion, coach-and-six driving, and the appointment 
of numberless inspectors and surveyors of all small kinds, and 
increased public delusion regarding parliamentary securities. In all 
such matters Parliament would achieve much more if it attempted 
much less. So much of the letter of this law “ killeth,” and inevitably 
begets that keeping to the ear and breaking to the heart which all 
over-legislation secures as its chief result. J have, therefore, only 
to express my hope on this point, that an enlightened confidence 
may dictate the decisions of our Legislature when it deals with this 
important subject. No doubt the public interest is paramount in all 
such decisions, but it is pretty certain that that is promoted rather 
by the minimum than by the maximum of State interference. Now 
and then sensational letters in the newspapers allege all sorts of 
things against ships and shipowners, but the short and exhaustive 
answer is this—the insurance premiums on sea risks have been 
declining for a long period, and out of the reduced premiums, the 
insurance companies flay large dividends. The inference is resist- 
less, carriage by sea must be increasingly safe—and if this fact be 
once admitted, it seems to indicate that the Government would do 
well to leave this great trade with a less amount of special legisla- 
tion in the presumed interest of the public, for that is more 
effectually secured by healthy competition than by the factitious 
securities provided by Act of Parliament. 
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I.—The Rise in Prices. 


Tue following very interesting contribution to the recent history of 
prices, has been taken from the Birmingham Daily Post of the 18th 
June :— 


“Tn another column we give some illustrations of the rise which has lately 
taken place in the prices of commodities and manufactured goods. It may be 
interesting to offer, or at least to attempt, an explanation of the causes of this rise, 
which attracts general attention, disturbs the operations of commerce, and pinches 
every householder. Whence comes the rise? If the question were a new one, 
there would be more difficulty in answering it. But any old man may remember 
at least six similar kinds of inflation, followed by disastrous collapse; we mean 
those periods ending in 1816, 1825, 1836, 1845 to 1847, 1857, and 1866. Most 
of these crises were about ten years distant from the one before; and this unifor- 
mity in so many instances, indicates a law—if we could only find it. These 
vicissitudes, however, were common long before 1816. There were, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, the French Mississippi scheme and the English South Sea scheme ; 
there was a great disturbance in 1772, allayed, unless our memory deceives us, by a 
large issue of Exchequer bills; there were various panics during the war in 1793 
and 1797 (when the Bank of England suspended payment), and again in 1810. 
The irregular and spasmodic effects of war naturally produce such movements, and 
the intervals of quietness were inevitably of varying length. At present, only six 
years have elapsed since Black Friday; and if there were an immutable law that 
nine or ten years are necessary to evolve a panic, we shall still have three years of 
smooth water before us. But under railroads and telegraphs everything gets toa 
higher speed, and who shall say whether seven years may take the place of ten ? 
It must be noticed also, that, besides the six dramatic years engraved on our 
memories, there have been several minor and less tragic periods, when commerce has 
been suddenly pulled up, but with less fatal effects. One of these minor checks 
may be at hand. 

“If we could but make out the causes of the vicissitudes, we could predict 
their recurrence with more certainty, and could more easily propose remedies. One 
cause, no doubt, is the accumulation of capital wanting a field for employment. To 
believe some writers on social science, we are a profuse people, bent on the enjoy- 
ment of the hour, and careless of the future. It is in vain to tell such grumblers 
of all the benefit societies, the members of which are so numerous that there are 
a dozen to every twenty houses, or more than one to every two houses. It is also 
in vain to add that the annual savings of all classes together are so great that in six 
years they are enough to pay off the 800,000,000l. of the national debt. It is 
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this vast saving which is one cause of our difficulties. In the flush of imagined 
prosperity, indeed, men launch out into undue expense; but a panic comes, and 
horses are sold, and servants dismissed, and pictures are unsaleable in the city. 
Then follows a reign of frugality, and gradually there arises the old difficulty 
of finding investments for the stock thus saved. It was the same in frugal Holland 
in the time of Sir William Temple, who saw the Dutchmen with tears in their eyes 
when their Government repaid certain sums it had borrowed. . 

‘* But beside this material cause, there is another in the sentiments and fancies 
of men. After the Overend and Gurney failure, and the tumble of other ecard- 
built castles of overgrown children, speculators were turned into cowards. Some 
have never recovered from the shock, and are found with all their means invested 
in consols and mortgages at 4 per cent. More sanguine minds have regained their 
tone, and play a little at the Stock Exchange. Six years, too, have produced a 
new crop of men, who have no experience of Black Friday, and who, puffed up 
with a little success, or rashly trusting to their luck, rush into time bargains, 
where one must lose as much as another wins, and where the only gainers are the 
stockbrokers, who get their commissions whatever happens. Then, again, appear 
the promoters of joint stock companies, one of whom is said to have boasted that he — 
had got 50,o00l. by forming companies, and intended to get as much by winding 
them up again. Thus inflation and collapse follow each other as naturally as light 
and darkness. A curious illustration of the sobering effects of commercial reverses 
was found in Paris some years ago. During the reign of Louis Phillipe there was 
a great extension in Paris of commerce and adventure, and the success and security 
enjoyed tempted merchants and speculators to hoist all their sails, even to the sky- 
scrapers. There came unexpectedly the storm of reform banquets forbidden, 
excitement among the people, abdication of the king, a republican Government, 
necessarily accompanied by a commercial crash and universal distrust. Our decen- | 
nial panics are nothing when compared with such a revulsion as this. Look at the 
result on the minds of men. For years afterwards, if you asked a French merchant 
to embark on an undertaking of any hazard, and requiring time to mature it, he 
thanked you coldly, and said he remembered *48. Under the Second Empire, it is 
true, a new crop of men, patronised and urged by the Court, outdid the speculators 
of the more sober Orleans dynasty. But it is a curious fact that interest in 1866 
was in Paris as low as 3% per cent., while in London it was 1o per cent., and 
remained at that extraordinary height for fourteen weeks. 

** There remains another question—one, in the eyes of many persons, paramount 
and overshadowing all others: How far is our present condition of inflation owing 
to the gold discoveries ? It might be sufficient to reply that the present condition 
of trade so much resembles that of the previous periods we have mentioned, that 
the old causes might account for what is now happening. In 1825, 1836, 1847, 
there was not a whisper of gold finding, but prices rose madly. It may be replied 
that at each of those periods there was some special cause: in 1825, the opening 
of South American markets and visions of an El Dorado; in 1847, the rapid con- 
struction of railroads and prospects of illimitable premiums on shares. Many per- 
sons believe with David Hume, that if some morning everyone awoke with two 
guineas in the place of each one he left in his purse overnight, prices of commodities 
would necessarily double themselves. Hume, however, in another essay, concedes 
that time is necessary to effect this process, and he shows how much less effect was 
produced by the discovery of America than might have been expected. We have 
seen of late years what large amounts of gold and silver may lie idle in the hands 
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of bankers, producing no immediate change in prices. Formerly, if the Bank of 
England had 10,000,000/. to 15,000,000/., and the Bank of France as much, we 
felt satisfied. But before the war broke out in 1870, these two great banks, 
instead of 30,000,000. between them, had 70,000,000/. It is curious to remember 
how frightened economists once were. For some years before the great gold dis- 
coveries, there had been an additional supply coming from the Oural mountains ; 
and these annual two or three millions caused serious alarm to writers on prices. 
For the last twenty years we have received annually 10,000,0001. or 12,000,0001. 
from the Pacific and the South Seas, but the world has not been greatly disturbed. 
To aggravate the danger, many States, and especially France and the United 
States, are using a paper currency, setting free more of the precious metals. Before 
that happened, however, great quantities of the gold had been absorbed by taking 
the place of silver in the currencies of both those countries, the liberated silver 
finding its way to Eastern Asia. 

“On the whole, what shall we'say as to the action of the Californian and 
Australian gold ? We cannot affirm that it necessarily and at once raised prices of 
commodities, since we see that at first it accumulated in the banks instead of getting 
into circulation. Our theory is this: there are from time to time causes tending 
to raise prices. These causes are counteracted or modified by other causes, of which 
one of the most effective is a restricted currency. If wages and prices, under a 
flush of prosperity, rose by one-fourth, each of us would have to keep in his purse 
one-fourth more coin; each manufacturer and farmer would require one-fourth 
more coin on Saturdays for paying his wages. This increase of demand for gold 
and silver af once lessens the reserves of all the banks; interest rises, and bank 
accommodation is reduced. But now that the commercial world is saturated with 
gold, those restrictions are not felt so soon: prices may go on rising for a longer 
time. The restriction will come at last, but it is longer in coming. The necessity 
for circulating medium is a bond which formerly was early felt. The increased 
quantity of gold has enlarged that bond and made it more elastic. We hold that 
an addition to the precious metals of the world does not directly act on prices, but 
is a condition without which prices cannot rise much beyond their old level. 

‘** One most important question remains: Will prices, when the next revulsion 
comes, recede to their former state? Of course they will recede more or less ; but 
if our reasoning be sound, their subsidence will be only partial, and they will’ per- 
manently remain on a higher level than before. Our conception of the whole 
matter is this: after a crisis such as that of 1866 comes acalm. Men retrench 
their expenditure, and avoid hazardous investments. Money, therefore, accumu- 
lates fast. In four or five years traders find themselves wishing for markets to take 
off their superfluous goods and raw produce. At the same time men have been 
recovering their courage, shaken fora time by the last panic. Then comes the 
recurrence of speculation, demand for goods, rising prices, higher wages. This is 
our present condition. The only circumstance that distinguishes it from 1825 or 
1836, is the abundance of gold at present. In other cases of inflation, the rise of 
prices and the increase of transactions have soon caused a scarcity of gold and silver 
for circulation ; at present, the larger quantities of these metals existing unemployed 
remove this limit to a greater distance. Thus prices may rise far higher than 
before, taking all commodities together.” 


“ Although the extraordinary revival of trade which set in last autumn, after 
nearly five years of more or less marked depression, has evidently not yet reached 
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its limit, and prices. in all departments of production’are still rising with the cost 
of labour and material, it may be interesting, before the turn of another half-year, 
to review the progress already established in prices, more especially in the staple 
products of this district. Scarcely nine months have elapsed since the upward 
movement began here, with an advance of 1os. per ton in iron; but it was not 
until the close of the year that the combined effects of diminished hours of labour, 
increased wages, and speculation in the copper trade gave the first great impetus to 
prices. For the purposes of comparison, however, we have thought it well to go 
back to the beginning of the advances in September last, and to show the per- 
centage of increase in each case on the prices then ruling. _The calculations, it 
should be premised, are based on the wholesale prices quoted by manufacturers 
and factors, and in several instances where quotations vary in the same trade, or 
differ for different sizes and patterns of the same articles, they must be regarded 
as only approximate. In regard to the articles enumerated, as it would have been 
obviously impossible within our limits to quote the price lists of every description 
of goods manufactured even in this locality, we have confined the comparison to 
productions either in specially large request, or of a representative character. The 
list is doubtless incomplete, but it will serve to convey, at all events, a general idea 
of the advance which has taken place in hardwares, and consequently of the 
diminished purchasing power of money in respect to those goods. At some future 
time we may extend the investigation so as to embrace not only other classes of 
manufactures, but food staples, wages, and every kind of commodity which con- 
tributes to fix the value of money. 

«‘ Strict classification of the various articles embraced in this retrospect is 
scarcely possible or necessary, but it may simplify our comparison to divide it into 
two heads—raw and manufactured goods. Under the first may be classed metals, 
metallic compounds, and fuel, the relative prices of which in September of last 
year, and at this present moment, are set out in the two first columns below. In 
the third column is shown the approximate percentage of increase represented by 
the higher prices upon those quoted in the first column of the table :— 








September, H Percentage 

1871. Bares ee 

Basan) as g ves aay Per cnt. 
TTA T iis 8 Mivies wee Betty ao lia Aap eants per ton 810 —- 13 - - 53 
GO cc ee eer er nr is 1 ee ee i ee 53 
oy HMDS. 07 va. cisea oxen emmusria: per cwt. 4 1 - (las Mad 50 
Yellow metal sheathing............ per lb. - — 4 - tactnok 34 
flrs, etek oe Re st Re eS hI per ton} 137 -— -— | 153 -— - 12 
Ss POORER cae stiiinesetedoap on emeeasanence per box iat = Sa 48 
SALE oss msnoapenaanipanrneoorecthss perton}| 19 - — 22 49 6 18 
TG DO. Sracacatedecters cures egteesehac eee : 18 10 —- so = 8 
INICKGE 20 rec aly eeetere eee per Ib a3 a th 41 
Weltow ametals cial. haces ‘5 25 OE =e ta) 54 
Regulus of antimony................ per ton; 48 - = 80 = = 67 
DD PBAe MM GOUS) us satnnsasp gece grenetens - 53 - ian rae 53 
Be MEIC OGRS aacaccsensheienererterone per lb. — — gb re ols 41 
Ca eA eee ee per ton -IrI- -14 - 24 
Roughplieks cs.cnkcte nen ie - 4 6 ae ig, 33 





« We have taken common marked bars as the standard of iron in deference to 
general usage, but the advance has been much more marked in sheets and plates. 
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The quotations for coal and slack are those of the Cannock Chase Company, which 
have fluctuated less, perhaps, than those of any description of coal consumed in 
this district. Regulus of antimony, we may remark, is the principal ingredient in 
the compound known as Britannia metal, as nickel is in German-silver. 

“In the following list of general hardwares, the figures quoted, unless other- 
wise expressed, refer to the discounts from the price lists, and the percentage of 
increase is calculated upon the net prices :— 


September, Percentage 
June, 1872. of 
1871. Net Advance. 














Per cnt. 
PROM GAs TUE ts 0)2...cseences «ee per cent. 70 a8 E17 
Brass-cased tubes ........ccceseee ., oR: Ay 38 
Tinned hollow-ware ................ fe 55 40 33 
mamelicd:. “yo Auk ab. 3 325 224 15 
Tronwo00d. sCrews .......ssccsserceees 5 60 40 50 
Hight. edge: toolss.c...tsoscie.0isese0s * 45 37% 14 
Galvanised buckets ..............+ per doz. 8s. bn aise 4d) 42 
PAPAADEA COOMS,css.c.50.0spcseoseas~00 per cent. 273 5 31 
aha Bas Se. pasches sates vncPocaastts per cwt.| 18s. 3d. 28s. 4d. 55 
ge Caso csh gs ta duse % 26s. gigs. 2 
RESeL MOVE, HOS hei. cnseccnnssoennsee per cent. 30 25 vi 
9 second quality ........ 55 45 35 18 
Best spades and shovels ........ Ge 42% 25 30 
Werougnt nails *.....'....-..... pee — —_ — 50 
CWE MANS. es. hese ware le per cwt. gs. od. 198. 95 
Malleable cast iron nails ........ % 178. 228. 29 
Cast iron wall and lath nails... - 8s. Its. Gd. 44 
SCOP tutes. erie ereunsShetees 5 8s. 11s. 6d. 44. 
Improved chest handles ........ per cent. 173 70 62 
Bellows, bastard ....0.........0000 re 65 igs 29 
Piige mawlede ssh) | sea ce . 60 50 25 
Bristol ms Ret ce resestaa he 55 55 45 22, 
Pirasslownday disse ccccdvecadietisss in 6 50 Ps 30 
PEN BA octes ts oncrhtse. dicted 59 70 50 67 
40 
Coffin furniture, common........ i } with 5 per : 65 1 
cent. for cash 
. #5 
P FOGISUELCG, 4.2. | 5s | and 5 per } 25 Fi 
cent. for cash 
SUC eine sevectyescoctcsecesesten ds i 80 40 50 
SSS TRE CCE dle pian Es hee aie de —_ — 25 
Witought hinges... 0.0.22... - 625 50 33 
POG UU IT ok ecto sedi ccnrets. .csbeaners — — — 30 
UPB GCOMIDS 2. iis clSensecovivosnvies — — — 25 
Macominaas ye Wiis Nae eee -- — — 25 
Cast iron fenders «............0..0000 — — — 2k 
GON ais His. et eae s per cent. |. 573 50 18 
Rom Dedstoads ..:s0i.05.exczeeieres —_— _— — 30 
LO ee rece ee eee er per cent. 50 40 20 
PAA MIMI ANID Gs. sesanedettinibnsonns — a — 10 
OC eae er per cent. 273 15 about 17 
1S EEE SEE IE “3 75 £n5O 100 
BYBSS LOCO TUDES «..0c.0cn.ncsnorcrcoonse per lb Sid. Is. —id. 44 
hal i111 ee aaa Samar fe 103d. is. 2d 33 
cg ee ele tae en) ar a ss 8d. =S; Urad. 44, 
315, Skate came, petite elie rf 103d. is. - 3d. 43 
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“It will be seen from the foregoing that the average advance on hardwares 
has been not far short of 50 per cent. in the nine months, or in other words that 
30s. now is not worth much more than 20s. in September last, so far as concerns 
its purchasing power in the staple productions of this locality. The advances are 
certainly justified by the rises in fuel and raw material, as shown in the first table, 
to say nothing of increased wages; but this fact in no way diminishes their 
unpleasant significance for the large number of. professional men, tradespeople, and 
commercial employés, who have had to make ends meet on a fixed income.” 


Il.— Women’s Wages in the United States. 


From the Manchester Guardian :—- 


“ An interesting report by the Labour Bureau of Massachusetts contains 
an exposition of the conditions under which women are employed in the great 
towns in that State, from which we extract what follows :— 

“« Domestic service is first considered, and is thus summarised :—Average wages 
per week with board: cooks, $8°85 ; chambermaids, $4°54; kitchen girls, $2798 ; 
table girls, $4°74; average hours of labour per week, 66; general average earnings 
per year, $274°56. 

“ The little cash girls have a hard time of it, and they receive small pay for 
their menial service. In the large stores in Boston, for instance, these cash or 
errand girls haven’t five minutes’ leisure at a time. In fancy goods stores they are 
sometimes placed at a counter where small wares are for sale. It is the practice 
among some shopkeepers to deduct from the pay of these girls the price of any 
article they may break, and the result is that, when Saturday night comes, 
the poor things have hardly any money to carry home. The articles generally are 
fragile in their get-up, and are susceptible of being broken by almost winking 
‘at them. In one particular instance, the mother of one of these children applied to 
the keeper of a store for relief, but he said it was his custom, although the child. 
had succeeded in selling the injured article at the full price; the shopkeeper 
thus defrauding the girl and getting a larger amount than he otherwise would have 
obtained for the toy. These cash girls are paid from $1°50 to $2 per week for 
running their little legs aimost off in response to the frantic cry of ‘cash.”? In 
this connection the commissioners say they found large numbers of children 
employed in city stores, manufactories, offices, &c., who attend no school the year 
through. Our figures, derived from data given under oath to the State Board 
of Education for the year ending Ist April, 1871, put the non-attendants at 
over 9,000, or 20 per cent. out of a child-population of 46,300, between 5 and 15 
years of age, in Boston. The parents plead necessity and the unavoidable pressure 
of poverty for putting their children to work at the earliest age at which employers 
will take them. 

‘; Here is a list of the average earnings of persons following various vocations, 
and the only wonder is how they are enabled to keep body and soul together. The 
figures, too, fail to give a correct idea of their true condition. Makers of bed- 
clothing : average earnings per year, $103; average hours of labour per week, 60; 
number of weeks of busy season, 24; price of board per week, $4°50. Bugle 
trimming: average wages per week, $4°36; hours of labour per week, 60; 
number of weeks of busy season, 20; price of board, $4°50; general average 
earnings per year, 37°20. ‘This is at wholesale. ‘Those who work in the retail 
trade earn only $76 per year, the number of weeks of busy season being only 16. 
Caps and silk hats: the wages in custom establishments sometimes reach as high as 
12 or $15 per week. The busy season lasts 24 weeks. Upon inquiry, 24 persons 
received $10 per week; 46, $9°per week ; 53, $8 per week; 47, $7 per week ; 
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64, $4°50; 125, $3. The lowest wages are paid to learners. These people, 
of course, live from hand to mouth, and hardly that. Their rooms, with few 
exceptions, are scantily furnished, and without -heat or facilities for it, unless 
furnished by the lodgers at their own expense. Very few can afford this, and, as a 
consequence during the winter evenings, they are obliged to sit with shawl or cloak 
over their shoulders while at work, from two to three hours every evening, during 
the busy season of their work. One would hardly think it, but upwards of 
500 girls and women are employed in making dolls’ clothing, at piece work, during 
the busy season of 16 weeks per year. Average wages per week, $3°50; hours of 
labour per day, 10. Nearly all carried their dinners. Many of these working 
women are married, doing their housework before coming and after returning from 
work. Women who work on dresses and cloaks (wholesale and custom) earn onan . 
average per year $238, and wholesale $186. Average hours of labour per week, 60. 
Milliners: in the establishments visited there were 59 who received $12 per 
week ; 63, $10; 207, $8; 154, $7; 309, $6; 113, $4°50; 60, $3; number, 965; 
hours of labour per day, 10; average number of weeks of busy season, 16.} 

“The following is a summary of the investigation in shirtmaking: number 
employed, 1,297; general average wages per week, $596. Cutters, 28; general 
average wages per week, $10°28. Machine operators, 176; general average wages 
per week, $7°88. Shirt bosoms, 179; general average wages per week, $5°33. 
Wristbands, 252; general average wages per week, $5°34. Finishers, 538 ; 
general average wages per week, $3°46. General work, 124; general average 
wages per week, $3. Average hours of labour per week, 60; average number of 
weeks of the busy season, 32; average price of board, 4°50; general average 
earnings per year, $190'72. 

« The Bureau says that the oft-repeated remark that ‘the working men have 
prevented the working women from entering industrial employments’ is not 
true :— . 

“« Cases of such interference are rare exceptions. It is in entering the profes- 
sions that women have. had and are now having the greatest opposition. In 
weaving, a woman receives the same price per yard as a man. The professions 
show the most marked injustice in this regard, yet in many of them women are 
even better or worth more than men. It is not because she produces less or is 
worth less in the market than a man, that she receives less salary and less wages, 
for neither men nor women are paid what they earn or according to what they 
earn. If they were, those employments that yield the largest protits would pay 
the largest wages, and those that yield the least the lowest wages; and thus, when 
any given industry is receiving a large percentage of gain, the employés would 
share it in the same ratio. But any manufacturer would at once say, ‘ That is not 
the way in which business is conducted, for we must make money when business is 
good. Now the labourer is poor, and though he would be glad to share our gains, 
he could not afford to share our losses.? One of the principal reasons why woman 
is kept from earning her own living decently is, the short season of her work. 
When the season is over, ‘those who have homes with parents or relatives, with 
perhaps sufficient clothing to last until the next season, are comparatively safe ; 
while those who have no homes, or having them are obliged to work at anything, 
thrown out of regular employment as they are, in months that find poor working 
men, their fathers, in like situations, are often driven to desperate means for a 
livelihood. For what must be the fate of many whose wages in the busy season 
are not more than $6 or even $3 per week, and sometimes even less? What can 
become of them, but to lead a life of feverish anxiety, living, as so many do, in 
miserable houses in dirty neighbourhoods, amid demoralising surroundings, where 
neither physical nor moral health is sure? Is it any wonder that vice, holding 
out promises of better shelter, food, and clothing, tempts so many from the path 
of virtue? Is it not clear that these low wages diminish the army of honest 
industry and increase the army of guilty crime? Is it not-clear that the ery for 
‘cheap labour’ brings dear cost elsewhere, leading to results that demand mis- 
‘sionary work and Magdalen asylums, and charitable institutions, and the ceaseless 
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efforts of philanthropic hearts and hands, and all the costly outlay of charity and 
crime P’ 

« Pursuing the subject still further, the Bureaw observes that ‘a great obstacle 
in the way of woman’s success as a wage labourer, is found in the lack of motive 
consequent upon her expectation of being married. The subdivision of labour, 
through its destruction of the need of skill, is rendering her more profitable as an 
employé; but the motive to advancement and success will only come to the 
majority of women when the hours of labour are reduced to a minimum, and 
perfected machinery has rendered labour attractive and entertaining. When men 
and women will have learned to co-operate in industry, new motives to work will 
have arisen that will not interfere with marriage, or the necessity of working except 
in household duties after marriage may disappear. Another disadvantage growing 
out of the same causes as those already enumerated, is the small chance of promo- 
tion or advancement in any calling she may choose. Yet this chance of escape 
from wage labour, by becoming an employer, is, in one sense, increasing with 
women, the principal impediment being the force of custom, that in this as in other 


-matters, amounts to prejudice. But even were the prejudice removed, the poor 


working woman would find her poverty of means a sufficient barrier to any advance- 
ment beyond that of forewoman or superintendent; for in the employments in 
which the most women are engaged, very large capital is required to make the 
business successful and profitable.” 


III.—Synopsis of the International Congress, with Names of Delegates. 


Tue President and Council have thought it desirable, for the informa- 
tion of Fellows of the Society, to print the subjoined digest of the pro- 
posed program of the Eighth International Statistical Congress, .to be 
opened at St. Petersburgh, on 20th August, 1872. The digest has been 
kindly prepared by Dr. Mouat. His Excellency State Councillor Semenow, 
is the President of the Preparatory Commission :— 


The organising commission of the Seventh Session of the International Statis- 
tical Congress decided that the Eighth Session should be held at St. Petersburgh. 

This Session belonged properly to 1871, but the political state of Europe in that 
year decided the Imperial Government of Russia to adjourn it to 1872. 

By an imperial decree, bearing date the 24th of November, 1871, a preparatory 
commission was appointed to draw up a preliminary program of the proposed 
Congress, and the same decree created an organising committee to make all the 
needful preparatory arrangements for the Eighth Session. 

The Emperor Alexander II, as a special mark of the great interest taken by 
His Imperial Majesty in the labours of the Congress, has been graciously pleased 
to nominate His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine, President of the 
Council of the Empire and of the Imperial Societies of Geography and Archeology, 
to be Honorary President of the Eighth Session. 

The organising commission, placed under the presidency of one of the ministers, 
has for vice presidents Prince Lobaus Rostowsky, General Griegl, and State 
Councillor Semenow, president of the preparatory commission. This commission 
constitutes the provisional committee of the Congress. 

The members of this Commission were named, and to the president was 
delegated the duty of conducting the general correspondence with the statistical 
officers and the foreign members of the Congress. 

The program of the coming Session was drawn up by the provisional com- 
mittee, and preparatory to its submission to the organising commission, is made 
known to all learned foreigners proposing to take part in the Congress, to elicit the 
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judicious criticisms necessary to impress a distinctive international character on the 
work of the Congress. 

The 20th of August was selected as the date of meeting of the Congress, in 
deference to the convenience of foreign members, and to secure sufficient time for 
preparation. 

The number of Sections has been reduced to four, so as to secure the attendance 
of an official or other delegate at each Section, and, with a view further to impress 
a distinctive international character on the proceedings, a preliminary Congress 
(Avant-Congrés) will be held, to consider, sift, and analyse the matters to be sub- 
mitted to the General Congress, to save time and trouble to the official delegates 
and the Presidents of the Sections. 

The program of the preliminary Congress is subjoined :— 

A. Orgaiisation of the International Congress. 

B. Work to be undertaken by the Congress in international and comparative 

statistics. 

c. Special propositions of some foreign members—such as that of Dr. Engel 

for an international geographical dictionary. 


First Section.—Statistics of Population, Methodology of Statistics. 


1. Questions relating to numbering of the people (census). 
a. Application of the method of personal registration. 
6. Complementary census of those of a nation who are resident or tra- 
velling in foreign countries. 
c. Nomenclature of professions. 
. Analysis of questions relating to population registers. 
. Questions relating to observations on the physical development of man. 
. Application of the geographic method to statistics. 
. Graphic methods in statistics. 


or H O89 bO 


SEconD SECTION.—Ntatistics of Industry. 


. General statistics of industry. 
. Statistics of mines and factories. 


To 


TuirD Srorion.—Statistics of Commerce and Postal Relations. 


8. Statistics of external commerce. 
9. Unification of the nomenclature and classification of goods carried by rail- 
ways and by water communication. 
10. Statistics of postal relations. 


FourtH SEcTI0on.—Statistics of Criminal Justice (Crime). 


11. Questions of criminal statistics. 

a. Adoption of a comparative nomenclature of crimes, offences, and con- 
traventions (illegal acts). 

b. General classification of breaches of the criminal laws, according to 
their nature. 

ce. Casiers judiciares (classification of judicial facts). 

d. Mode of registering the data taken during a preliminary criminal 
inquiry (a trial before a magistrate prior to commitment). 

e. Instruction criminelle. 


This program is open to modification by the organising committee, especially 
‘on the showing of foreign members, and it will be the duty of the Preliminary 
Congress to determine the questions which are not sufficiently advanced for the 
adoption of a definitive decision. 

The Preliminary Congress will meet on 16th August, four days before the open- 
ing of the Session, which will sit for six days, exclusive of the time necessary for 
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the projected visit of the members of the Congress to the Polytechnic Exhibition 
of Moscow. 


PRELIMINARY CONGRESS. 
A. Organisation of the International Congress. 


The Russian program, after enumerating the purposes for which the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress had been instituted, the nature and extent of the 
inquiries in which it had been engaged, and the degree to which it has been able to 
fulfil its objects, expresses an opinion that its practical value had not been equal to 
its proposed design, and that the Congress had rather aimed at an ideal standard 
than elaborated the means of realising the conclusions at which it arrived. 

The abstract tendency of the Congress towards pure science was not blamed, but 
it was deemed desirable to propose certain measures with a view to facilitate the 
application of, and to establish an international relation between the labours of the 
Congress and the working of the Statistical Institutions of different countries. 

The Fifth Session, at Berlin, considered several motions for the reorganisation of 
these International Sessions. Dr. Engel thought the intervals between the Sessions 
too brief for giving practical effect to the decisions of the Congress, and advocated 
the institution of a permanent International Commission to watch over the general 
interests of statistics. This was strongly opposed, on the ground that it would 
change the character of the Congress, and deprive it of the patronage which the 
presence of official delegates from different Governments afforded to it, without 
impressing upon its decisions the obligatory character which would induce those 
Governments to accept them with the deference due to the formule of science. 

Different circumstances prevented the examination of this question at the Sixth 
Congress, held at Florence, and it was discussed during the Seventh Session at the 
Hague, when, after the consideration of several propositions and amendments on 
which no definite decision was arrived at, the further consideration of the matter 
was postponed to the present Session. 

It is now proposed to hold an after conference on the conclusion of the Congress 
to utilise the discussions with a view to a practical issue; and to assemble the official 
delegates at least twice in the intervals of the Sessions, which may be prolonged 
from two to five years, to discuss questions of administrative statistics, and to procure 
a mutual understanding regarding them between the representatives of the official 
statistics of different countries. 


B. Publication of International and Comparative Statistics. 


It it proposed to divide the preparation and publication of these statistics 
between twenty European States, each to undertake the elaboration of one or more 
branches of such statistics. 

The mode of procedure in this matter has still to be settled—some advocating 
the working out of published statistics alone, others wishing to widen the inquiry, 
and, if necessary, to collect fresh materials for international purposes. The settle- 
ment of this question will be referred to the approaching Congress. — 


First Sectrion.—Stéatistics of Population and Methodology of Statistics. 


In this Section will be discussed all questions relating to the census. The appli- 
cation of the method of individual registration, together with that of each bulletin 
containing all the facts relating to each household, will be specially considered in 
their applications to urban and rural populations. 

The enumeration of the natives of a country travelling or residing in foreign 
States, will be recommended for general adoption. 

An international nomenclature of professions, and of the classes which at pre- 
sent escape or evade enumeration, will also be submitted for consideration. 

Questions relating to the analysis of population registers, and the means of 
recording movements of populations in the inter-census periods, will likewise be 
investigated. 
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To the important, extended, and difficult subject of the physical development of 
man at all ages and in all conditions, in sickness and in health, in public institu- 
tions and in private life following him, in fact, from the cradle to the grave, much 
time and attention will be devoted. 

The question, in all its bearings, has not yet been fairly grasped as a whole, 
and if some leading principles can be formulated with exactness, a great step in 
advance will be taken. 

The geographic and graphic methods of statistical investigation and records 
enter largely into the program, and an attempt will be made to harmonise the facts 
susceptible of illustration by those methods. 


SgeconD SgectTion.— Statistics of Industry. 


This Section will be devoted to the statistics of industry in general, and of 
mines and metallurgy in particular. 

Under the former head will be considered textile industry, with the establish- 
ments, forces, and agency employed in textile productions, regarding all of which 
the information at present existing is said to be vague, scanty, and imperfect. 

The following are suggested as desiderata in this branch of inquiry. 

The distinctive characters of industry on the grand scale in factories, domestic 
industry, and the industrial employment of handicraft artisans. | 

The classification and nomenclature of all such industries to be collected afresh, 
with special reference to the classifications proposed and adopted for industrial 
products, whether in official statistics, or in great national and international exhi- 
bitions. 

The technical elements of each class of industry to be specially treated, but in 
such manner as to admit of the comparison and addition of the whole; the facts 
and figures to be arranged in two groups, according as they are collected annually, 
or at periods more or less removed; and the economic, physical, and moral states of 
the working classes to be investigated in great detail. 

The whole subject of mines and metallurgy, and of mineral substances not 
entering into those categories, but forming important branches of human industry, 
to be carefully reconsidered in all their relations, economic, scientific, and general, 
regarding which the considerations requiring special discussion and specific action 
are referred to in the program. 


THIRD SECTION.—Statisties of Commerce and Postal Relations. | 


8. Statistics of external commerce. 

The chief questions to be discussed in this branch of inquiry are, the nomen- 
clature and classification of all articles of international traffic, and merchandise, 
whether carried by rail or by water communication, with special reference to the 
third and sixth resolutions of the last Congress, which will form an introduction 
to the deliberations of the St. Petersburgh Session. The first of these relates to 
the classification of imports, exports, and merchandise in transit, with a view to the 
introduction of simple and uniform tables, with suitable subdivisions to show the 
exact bearings and relations of international commerce. The last considers the best 
means of determining the value of imports and exports. . 

The principal points of interest and difficulty connected with this branch of 
international statistics, are explained and illustrated in the program; the general 
directions to be taken to arrive at a practical conclusion, are stated with force and 
clearness, and as respects the nomenclature of goods carried by rail and by water, 
in considerable detail. In regard to the former, the whole question of railway 
traffic is raised, as being now by far the most important agent in the movements 
-of commerce. 

This Section concludes as follows :— 

«These considerations induce us to think that it will be very useful to submit 
for discussion by the Congress the question of the unification of the general and 
international nomenclature of merchandise in circulation. 
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“We propose in consequence to essay a general nomenclature based on 
a comparative study of the classifications adopted to record the movements of 
merchandise by the administrations of the railways and the water communications 
of different countries, avoiding, as much as possible, mixed groups of goods, and 
including in the nomenclature only such classes of merchandise as play an im- 
portant part by the extent of their circulation and the importance of their bearing 
on production, consumption, and international relations.” 

10. Statistics of postal relations. 

The extension of postal relations in all countries by the introduction of uniform 
low rates of charge, and the consequent penetration of correspondence into the 
remotest corners of every State, invest this subject with particular interest. 

Comparative and international statistics have not yet been collected, and infor- 
mation is especially desired respecting the postal revenues and expenditure of all 
countries, which will consequently be submitted for discussion, to devise a uniform 
standard of record of all matters of interest, fiscal, commercial, and general, con- 
nected with the postal administration of different countries. 


FourtH SEctiIon.—Statistics of Criminal Justice. 


In this Section the adoption of a comparative nomenclature of crimes, misde- 
meanours, and illegal acts (contraventions), is recommended, and will be submitted 
for consideration on the ground of its urgent necessity and non-existence. 

A general classification of breaches of the criminal law, according to their 
nature; the collection of statistics of relapses into crime, with the moral and 
repressive influence of penalties and prisons; and the best means of registering 
facts connected with the investigation of criminal acts, will all form subjects of 
special inquiry and discussion. 


The Council of the Statistical Society have appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemen as their Delegates to the International Statistical 
Congress, to be held at St. Petersburgh, on the 20th August, 
1872 :— 


William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Foreign Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, President of the 
Statistical Society of London, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, London, W.C. 


Samuel Brown, Member of the Council of the Statistical Society, 
Il, Lombard Street, London. 


Hammond Chubb, B.A., Secretary of the Bank of England, 
Bickley, Kent. 


Archibald Hamilton, Member of the Council of the Statistical 
Society, 
South Barrow, Bromley, Kent. 


James T. Hammick, Barrister-at-Law, Treasurer of the Statis- 
tical Society, Secretary of the Registrar-General’s 
Department, and a Member of the Census Commis- 
sion, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, London, W.C. 

Frederick Hendriks, Member of the Council of the Statistical 
Society, Knight of the Order of Loasa, 

1, King William Street, London, H.C. 
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Professor Leone Levi, Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Council 
of the Statistical Society, 
10, Farrar’s Buildings, Temple, London, H.C. 


Frederick J. Mouat, M.D., Deputy Inspector - General of 
Hospitals, Her Majesty’s Indian Army, Member of 
the Council of the Statistical Society, 

12, Durham Villas, Kensington, London. 


R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Member of the Council of the Statistical 
Society, 
11, Britannia Terrace, Yarmouth. 


Thomas Bond Sprague, M.A., Vice-President of the Institute 
of Actuaries, 
18, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


William Tayler, Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Council of the 
Statistical Society, 
28, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London. 


IV.—The Consumption of Tea. 


THE following account is from the Pall Mall Gazette:— 


** Some economic facts of considerable interest are disclosed by a brief return 
jssued from the statistical department of Her Majesty’s Customs. In this paper are 
set out year by year, from 1801 to 1871, the weight, the price in bond, and the 
rate of duty of the tea consumed in the United Kingdom. The table, therefore, 
embraces seventy-one years. In the first year, when the population of the kingdom 
was 15,828,000, the average price of tea being 4s. 24d. per lb. (market price 3s., 
duty 1s. 23d.), the quantity consumed was 23,730,000 lb., or 1 Ib. 8 oz. per head of 
population. The extreme contrast to_this is presented by the last year of the 
series. In 1871 the population was 31,513,000, or just double that of 1801, the 
average price of tea 1s. 104d. per lb. (in bond, 1s. 43.; duty 6d.), the weight 
consumed 123,402,000 lb,; the rate per head, 3 lb. 15 oz. The lapse of half-a- 
century brought this change to the tea drinkers of the nation; the price to the 
consumer had fallen 55 per cent.; the average weight consumed by each individual 
of the community had increased by 166 per cent. The lowest price in the return 
and the highest rate of consumption are those just quoted for 1871. The decrease 
in the rate of consumption, with a market rise of price, is obvious enough generally. 
Tea was rising from 1801 to 1809, when the price was 6s. 1od., or 2s. 74d. more 
than in 1801; the rate per head was only 1 Ib. 3 02. or 5 oz. less than at the com- 
mencement of the century. During the twenty-five years, 1809 to 1833, the rate 
of consumption, though generally following the fluctuations of price, indicates no 
increase of permanent demand. Prices varied in that interval between 6s. rod. and 
4s. 2d.; the rate of consumption between 1 lb. 3 0z. and 1 lb. 60z. Viewed by the 
light of subsequent developments, the trade appears to have been stagnant, so much 
so that in 1834 and 1835, though tea was cheaper than in 1801, the rate per head 
consumed was rather less. It is not till we reach 1846 that any very marked 
improvement is established; then, the price was 3s. 34d., the rate per head 
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1lb. 11 0z. Thence, with scarcely a check, the rate of consumption has continued. 
to augment up to the present time, The financial history of the last decade will 
be in the memory of most people. The tea duties have been an important feature 
in all the budgets of the time. This period can be most succinctly illustrated by 
abstracting and condensing some of the figures of Mr. Baxter’s paper. 


The Price and the Rate of Consumption of Tea in the United Kingdom 
during Ten Years. . 





Price of Tea Whereof was Yearly Average Rate 








A ae Dyh, | Tentyibe Wo per Bea 

5 il. ar Mins. Tis; 0z; 

Ec 3 -4 . 482 a ae 
ee 2 48 ees Sed 25 ti 
FE SOL 2 63 > 88h ele 
MG Bar: eoviaisece 2 i — 98 3 5 
BO teksts ae 2 2 - 6 1024 8 Z 
DEB ye bhi Sates eaes 2 -% - 6 III a7 2 ee 
i OR EIN: 2 i214 - 6 106% 3 8 
|: i 1 113 = 6 Stis 2 _86 
HD re asttieres a hie - 6 1174 37 1g 
| Deine ee 1 103% - 6 1285 ee i: 





«The law of these figures is simple, with one slight exception the price the con- 
sumer had to pay decreased yearly ; the rate of consumption increased concurrently 
with the diminution of price. But the decreased consumption of 1868 is probably 
due more to the long paralysis of manufacturing and commercial enterprise which 
followed the credit panic of 1866, than to the very small increase of price in the 
first named year. In 1865, when the duty was 1s. 5d., tea brought into the 
imperial exchequer 5,581,000. Hence the reduction of the duty has entailed a 
clear loss to the treasury of 2,500,000/. a-year.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—QvartEeR ENDED DrecemBer, 1871. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartrEeR ENDED Marcu, 1872. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 
Years 1872-66, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1872-66 :—Numbers. 











Means resisat. poe ovale 70, 69, 68. IG. "66. 
Marriages No. a 190,015 | 181,655 | 176,970] 176,962 | 179,154 | 187,776 
Birtas....... ‘5 — 797,143 | 792,787 | 773,381 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870 


Deaths .... ,, — 515,096 | 515,329 | 494,828 | 480,622 | 471,073 | 500,689 








QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1872-66. 
(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended | 72, | 71, 70, 69, 68. 67. 66. 
last day 6f = ——.—— | | | | ——_ 
March... No:| — 36,229 | 36,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 
Fie » | — | 48,652 | 46,720 | 43,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 
September _,, = 46,636 | 48,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 
; 


December ,, — 58,498 | 54,580 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 | 55,363 





(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 72, "71, 70, 69. 68. 67, 66. 
last day of |———| |} ——_ |__| —____|-____|—___ 
March........ No. | 208,737 | 209,787 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 


June ........ a — | 200,877 | 203,615 | 188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 | 192,437 
September ,, —  |192,986 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 | 179,086 











December ,, —  |193,493 | 190,285 |190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594: 











(III.) Dearus :—Numbers. 


eet, 772.) |. Mi °70, 69. | 768. 67. | 66. 
last day of =|. ——$5§ $$] qj _____|______ 


March........ No. | 134,992 | 188,603 | 143,773 |133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 188,136 
June ........ » | —  |120,870 | 121,128 | 118,947 | 110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 
September ,, — |121,236 | 124,297 |114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 
December _,, — |184,387 |126,131 |128,141 | 120,454 | 116,197 | 117,352 
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Annual Rates of MarriacEes, Birtus, and DxEatus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1872-66, and the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1872-66 :—General Ratios. 





VEMRSiiciuct a 72, on: TT, "70. | "69. 68. 67. | 266. 


ee | ee ee eee 


Estmtd. Popln. | 
of England 
in thousands >| 23,074, — | 22,760, | 22,457, | 22,165, | 21,882, | 21,608, 121,343, 
in middle of 
each Yeavr.... 


ee ee | ee ee COE 0909000058 


eee 16-7 | 16-7 | 162 | 160 | 162 | 16-6 | 17°6 


POG 2 ,10staet's 
BUNS tesintsrnennss: — 36°32 35°0 | 35°3 34°9 36°0 | 85°6 | 35°38 
Deaton cas. — aay | 22°6 |} “229 “| 22°38 -| “228 | “218 | Zao 





QuarTERS of each Calendar Year, 1872-66. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 


























Qrs. ended | 712. | sane | TL. | WO.” | "eB. | F08._ | “67, | 108. 

last day of \_ . 2 iF 5 See 7 
ECE te) ge ns ee — 13°8 12°99 |) a2 4c 189 7 As 13°7 | 14°3 
Die cic tes — 16°9 ri 16°7 15°7 17 | «17-0. 18 
September ........ — 63S} 3I6°3 | 15S jod5°7 | .15°8 | d62 jodie 
December ........ — Lowy 20°4 19°3 18°6 i837 19°5 | 20°5 

(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs.onded | °7% ligne Port: MreHo, Gi kea, |) 28a. | cer.) ee: 

ET) ) ll NN NE I ae ae MSR mt REL EERE eREA Re e 
DREN OU caries tacts) 36'3 aye S7-4-)* 87°38. 1° B74 | “86°53 1) se ero 
OUD sre ciisscnsetann — 36°3 35°4 36°4 34°1 37°2 371. 3863 
‘September ........ — 34°0 33°6 34°0 34°0 34°9 35°O | 33:3 
December ........ - 2320 33°7 | 33°6 34:0 34°8 33°5 | 34°4 








(III.) Drarus:—Ratio per 1,000. 























Qrs.ended | 'T2 |ropni.| TA |. 7 | 260) | 268, |) SOY liar: 

last day of + a pa eee 
Mare his. cunts: wf 28:5 | 98°3 | 24%) 260.) B45 1.29-1 || 25:3 Seas 
«dU can sgrateecnene 2a 21:3 21°6 | 21°5 20°2 20°9 | 24°2 
September ........ _— 20215 |. 2024 220.1. 20% | 28:7), 158 ey 


December —— ead. 23°4 22°3 22°9 21°8 21°22 4 21°8 


ereeeeee 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consous, Provisions, Pauperism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuartERS ended March, 1872. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
- Average aieR Average Pauperism. 
Average vai ty Price ae oe os Prices of : 
Price ay of at the Metropolitan Potatoes Quarterly A f 
ai 30yr ¢ ab y Average of | Mean 
Quarters of | Of Bank ay! heat Meat Market Rises thaNuriberot Pad pers} ip 
: Consols of f ye . (by the Carcase), a s) relieved on the em- 
ending (for England ware €Y f with the Mean Prices. oo On | last day of each week. | pera- 
ces Dis | Ragland! > 15-1  LsSWateteide [> > 1. = 1 rF beetes 
Money). count. and B d Market, 
Wales eef. Mutton. | gouthwark, | In-door. | Out-door. 


























1870 £ Sau Gat Cordeidt | d. de Ait 83-8: -s. ) 

Mar.31|} 923 | 3:0 | 42 31 43—7 | 54—74 | 95—110 | 164,387 | 892,822 | 38°0 
es x 102 

June 30| 94 3°0 | 44 8 | 43—62 | 54—7% | 115—135] 144,226 | 825,337 | 54°4 
2 63 [25 

Sept.30; 912 | 3:9 | 50 4 | 48—74 | 54—8 | 100—140] 138,444 | 787,976 | 60°7 
6 63 120 

Deez3ij} 92% | 2°5 150 1] 5—72 | 528 50—90 | 150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 
62 6% 40 

1871 

Mar.31} 923 | 2°77 | 53 7 | 5—7} | 54—72 | 75—100 | 160,984 | 878,892 | 40°2 
68 6% 87 

June 30| 932 | 2°5 | 59 9 | 54—73 | 53—82 | 51—76 | 140,338 | 805,519 | 51'S 
63 7 63 

Nept.30| 932 | 2:2 | 57 9153—8 | 53—9 60—77 | 132,065 | 769,482 | 61°3 
t + 68 

Dec. 81| 938 | 4:2 | 56 3] 5—72% | 53—82 | 75—104 | 140,956 | 758,474 | 41°8 
z 64 89 

1872 

Mar.31| 922 | 3°0 | 55 4] 5—7% | 53-824 | 80—120 | 149,699| 776,793 | 43°6 
6% ax 100 | 








C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 























Divisions. Ten Years, || Year 1871. Quarters ending 1872. 

1861-70. 19/1. March. | June. Sept. Dec. March. 

England and Wales ...............0 2.2°4 22°6 | 24°7 | 21°3 | 21°1 | 23°4 || 23°5 
ee TLC ga eh ee 24°3 24-7 | 27°2 | 23°1'| 22:9. | .25°8.)) 24°0 
11. South-Eastern counties ....) 19°! ESS 2b fLSrGs|. WS. LG ae AO, 
111. South Midland _,, eh 26% 20° 3in 2323 | 19-4, | E87 1 19S Wh 208 
Iv. Eastern counties ............00. ZOrx 20°3 ie 2hed |, ASL 20 2OrSaP 2. 
v. South-Western counties ...... 19°9 20702371 AST Ga On) 211 ie 24, 
vi. West Midland ,,....| 21°83 || 21°7 | 24-1 | 19°8 | 19-3 | 23-4 || 22-9 
vit. North Midland _,, ody — BOLD 20° iie28°1, 1190, 10d. | 243 |) 2g 
vitt. North-Western __,, cal Oe 26°7 | 29°5 | 24°6 | 25°0 | 27°9 || 26°6 
eR PE ORMGIIEO! gence sccteonsuladitin ts sa 24.°O 23°4 | 24°2 | 22°0 | 22°38 | 24°5 || 25°5 
x. Northern counties _............ Zz" 26°1 | 241 | 24-9") 27-6) 27°81)" 27°3 


x1. Monmouthshire and Wales 316 OE 236 Neeere! hieS PAT) 23°9 


Note.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated on populations based upon the recently 
enumerated numbers, and will not therefore correspond with those published in previous returns. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annvuau. Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 <r Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND tn each Quarter of the 


Years 1872-70. 


















































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute pais 
Acres. e Mean 
1871. 1872. 62.71. 1871.| 1870. 
In 131 Districts,and Jaume .| 25°4 26°8 | 27°5 
58 Sub-districts, June ....| — 23°0 | 22°7 
comprising the 3,287,151 F190 052 97. 1D. Seaticnniche nae 24°0 | 24°6 
Chief Towns........ Dec. ....) — 26°4 | 24°6 
Year ....) — 25°0 | 24°9 
Year...) — 19°7 | 19°5 | 20°4 
In th ining Dis- 2° 
eee Moreh. 209 | a2 ae [abe 
comprising chietly 34,037,732 9,803,811 Sept. < ae rye | 17°4 | 18°4 
Country Parishes . Dec. ....| — | 183 | 19:5 | 19:2 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 865°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





ee es 


eee oe eS 


E.—Special Town Table:—Popunation; Birrus, Dearus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 


RaInFALh in the First Quarter of 1872, t1 TwEenty-One Large Towns. 





Estimated 
Population in 
the Middle 


Births Deaths 
i in 


in 
Cities, &e. 13 Weeks | 18 Weeks 


_—————— |. | ————————————————_ | | | 
— 


of ending ending 
the Year | 80th Mar., | 30th Mar., 
1872. 1872. 1872. 

Total of 21 towns in U. K.| 7,393,052 | 69,750 | 49,316 
A VORLOM: .ccsccp tess cs. 8 3,311,298 | 30,650 | 19,801 
Portennoutliresceni se 1155455 984: 611 
ON OR GVEG I chaste wate as sniotows Secs 81,105 686 692 
DB No sas os Me accacis cadergan tes 186,428 L7y i168 
Wolverhampton................ 69,268 703 618 
BirMinQypM | ...cvid...cuoes 350,164 | 3,635 1,890 
D201 CORbORirmrarensecovncosvepnientee 995143 1,064 579 
Nottingiem «o.oo: 88,225 765 672 
Diver poche: 499,897 | 4,932 35441 
Manchester..........:..0.-.00008 352,759 | 3,025 2,683 
POSIT OI Ste desskt ak eaten dante <n 127,923 1,297 881 
OTIS io tecatuscacabantant 84,004 855 618 
PVAGLOV Ei eodevceons oun oreons 151,720 1,453 1,032 
(Re Fo ae i eke a pea te 266,564 | 2,689 1,841 
STOLL Toh uimee Gas pe pee NE 247,847 | 2,414 1,840 
Rial)... ..cesgeeec ee eee eecctee 124,976 1,158 812 
Sunderkaade. i... Qarrsyewasiens 100,665 1,048 8247 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 130,764 | 1,282 g12 
Edin butahic....c.stakae- stent 205,146 | 1,709 1,766 
RG LASHOW “Ses nevabsetinciddndbertens 489,136 5,021 3,809 
PANDA Gy a snc anassbinmmacas tach 310,668. | 2.208 2,826 


Annual Rate 


to 1,000 Living during | Temperature 


the 13 Weeks 
ending 30th March. 


Births. Deaths. 
37°9 26°8 
37°1 24°0 
342 2 aad 
33°9 34°2 
37°0 a5 % 
40°7 35°8 
41°7 Zi 
43°1 23°4 
34°8 30°6 
39°6 24°6 
40°1 30°5 
40°7 29°6 
40°9 29°5 
38°4: 27° 3 
39°7 Ps a) 
39°1 29°8 
37°2 26° 
41°8 aa%0 
39°38 2,8°0 
33°4: 34.°6 
41°2 a5 3 
28°6 36°5 


Mean Rainfall 
in 
in Inches in — 
13 Weeks | 13 Weeks — 
ending ending 
30th Mar., | 30th Mar., — 
1872. 1872. 
43°0 8°52 
44°2 6°40 ; 
— 875 9 
41°8 6°33 : 
43° 4 Iri2 9 
43°1 6°80 — 
4.2°9 4°36 
aac. 7°99 
43°3 10°10 @ 
43°3 9°46 | 
44° 8°03 
43° 4 7°53 
42°8 g°16 
39°4 8°70 
41°2 L151 
43° A 8°22 
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F.— Divisional Table-—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
December, 1871-69; and Briratus and Deatus in Quarters ended 
dlst March, 1872-70. 





1 p) E 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st December. 
in 1871.) a ee 
CAE a d W ] . 
Sieben Wales) «Ts tamtRerea.l ss pian, be 1871. | -as7o. > 1368: 


| ST" 
a 3 


No. No. No. No. 
ENGL. & WateEs....Totals| 37,324,883 | 22,704,108} 58,498 | 54,576 | 52,014 


T.. ONO Ficccec.hésnsseess: 47,997 | 3,251,804 | 9,226 8,387 8,032 

11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 2,166,217 | 4,798 4,663 4,554: 
qr. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,442,567 | 3,408 2,993 3,221 
US TEASCOEN «a chace eens ocaen 3,214,099 | 1,218,257 | 3,246 3,031 3,116 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,879,898 | 3,864 3,710 3,630 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 } 2,720,003 | 7,367 6,912 6,630 
vit. North Midland........ " 3,540,797 | 1,406,823 3 Ro 3,306 3,288 
vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 3,388,370 | 8,980 8,282 7,632 
rxa; Vorkshire.......czsz..... 3,654,636 | 2,895,299 | 6,705 6,279 5,653 
Sey Norther ....t.:.0-c02- 3,492,322 | 1,414,066 | 3,707 3,573 3,061 


xt. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,420,804 | 3,445 3,440 3,197 








7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


Brerus in Quarters ended — DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 31st March. 3lst March. 
(England and Wales.) 


1872. | 1871. | 1syo. | 1872. | 1871. | 1870. 











No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WALES.... Totals | 208,737 | 209,787 | 206,441 |134,992 |138,603 | 143,991 


ff | — 





MPU OI i ccariea. sasenzscin 30,650 | 80,728 | 30,384 }| 19,801 | 21,889 | 21,406 
iI. South-Eastern ........ 18,179 | 18,244 | 18,881 | 10,608 | 11,313 | 12,561 
iI. South Midland........ 12,386 | 12,817 | 12,687 | 7,592 | 8,803 | 8,451 

VE asterisk... 10,206 | 10,590 | 10,523 | 6,457 | 6,417 | 7,018 

v. South-Western ........ 15,600 | 15,467 | 15,335 | 10,073 | 10,720 | 11,993 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,041 | 26,176 | 25,304 [15,759 | 16,195 | 17,793 
vit. North Midland........ 125729" 12y€80r (12,737 7,763 | 8,022 | 8,354 

vitt. North-Western........ 33,871 | 33,221 | 32,905 | 22,920 | 24,638 | 23,959 
ex) Yorksinre’.. 2”... 22,464 | 22,876 | 22,144 [15,563 | 14,857 | 15,107 

Meg NORUMOUN: «crc snes vernsss 14,009 | 14,204 | 13,206 | 9,891 | 8,484 | 8,288 

xi. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,604 | 12,734 | 12,835 | 8,565 | 8,315 | 9,061 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended March, 1872. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAIsHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 
























































































Temperature of : Weight 
Elastic of Vapour 
ina 
. Mie . Air— Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation.} Dew Point. Daily Range. oeair, 
1872. ; 
Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff Diff. eke Diff. 
from | from from from from |% “ ; from 
' Aver- | Aver- Aver: Aver Aver- |, Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean age of 
101 31 bl 31 31 3l 31 
Years. | Years. Years. Years Years. Years Years 
Sci, fe 3 2 2 eC © ° n. F In. Gr. Gr. 
Jan | 41°3 | +5°0 39°9 88°1 |} +3°4) 9°3 | —0°3] 40°1 230 | +°029 | 2°7 | +0°4 
Feb. ...) 44°8 | +6°3 42°9 40°7 | 45°77 12° | +11] 44°2 254 | +°048 | 2°9 | +0°5. 
Mar. ...| 44°6 | +3° 42 4 39°8 | +3°6) 15°38 | +1°2] 46:5 245 | +°030 J 2°8 | +0°3 
Mean ...| 43°6 | +5°0 47 39° | +4°2912°5 | +0°7] 43°6 | 243 | +°086 f 2°38 | +0°4 
| 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1872. zoniwlye” jeth Was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment a Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- t or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt age of of the helow| 30° ae z at 
31 31 31 57 | Air. | 30°. | and * |Night.| Night. 
Years Years Years Years. 40°, 
In. “In. Gre ieGaee | kine In. | Miles aye. (oh 2 
Jan. 89 | + 1 4$29°463)—-286] 545; —9Of 8°6 | 41°7] 325 ll 19 L | 20°1 | 40°2 
Feb. 86 | + 1429°645|—-1524 544] — 9 Ff 0°83 |—O-°8} 3802 6 21 2 | 24:2 | 42°4 
Mar. 84 | + 2 $29°625)—-125] 544] — 6 f 2:1 | 4+0°5] 276 14, 11 6 | 19°9 | 46°7 
Sum | Sum] }/ean § Sum |} Sum | Sum [howest] Highst 
Mean ...} 86 | + 1 §29°578|— 188] 544) — 8— 6°5 | 4+1°4) sOl 31 51 9 419°9 | 46°7 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of January was 41°3, being 5° higher than the average 
of 101 years, higher than the corresponding values in the years 1867-71, but lower 
than in 1866, when 42°°6 was recorded. 

The mean temperature of February was 44°°8, being 6°-3 higher than the aver- 
age of 101 years, higher than in the corresponding months of 1871 and 1870, but 
lower than in 1869, the value in that year being 45°°3. 
in the period 1771-1871 when this value has been exceeded, but in the years 1867, 
1850, and 1794, when 44:°-7 was registered in each of those years. 

The mean temperature of March was 44°-6, being 3°-7 higher than the average 
In 1871 the corresponding temperature was 44°°9, but no other 
instance of higher mean temperatures in March is recorded till as far back as 1859. 


of 101 years. 


There is no other instance 


The mean high day temperatures of January, February, and March, were 
higher than their respective averages by 8°38, 6°:2, and 3°-9. 
The mean low night temperatures of January, February, and March were 


higher than their averages by 3°°6, 5°1, and 26 respectively. 


Therefore the days and nights in each of the three months were remarkably warm. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1872. | 










































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Mean : Mean | Mean 
Y Predenreot Highest Lowest Range |Monthly| Daily Mean | Mean 
NaMES Dry Air | Reading Reading} of Tem-} Range | Range | Zem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature| of of | perature - 
STATIONS. tothe |Thermo-|Thermo-} inthe | Tem- | Tem- | of ¢he oe ag 
qevel ee meter. meter. Quarter. perature. perature. Air. midity. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fo} 
Guernsey... 29-488 | 57°5 | 31°5 | 26:0 | 19°0 |’ 7°2 | 45°8 | 87 
OsDOLNE ...066.060015.3: 29 496 | 59°7 | 22°3 | 37°4 | 29°0 | 12°1 | 44:0 | 92 
Barnstaple ............ 29-431 | 61:0 | 29°0 | 82°0 | 24°8 | 10°0 | 46°6 84 
Royal Observatory} 29 °509 | 60°8 | 26°1 | 34°7 | 28°2 | 12°5 | 43°6 | 86 
TLOVStOR 6.58. fcc-cnses 29 584 | 63°3 | 25°4 | 37°9 | 29°4 | 13°65 | 42°6 89 
NGorryte ha 2... sdoeeccss 29-515 | 59:0 | 25°5 | 33°5 | 26°8 | 11-7 | 41°7 89 
Di gee enemas 29428 | 60-0 | 26°0 | 34-0 | 27°3 | 11-6 | 42°6 | 90 
Stonyhurst ........ 29-396 | 60-0 | 22-4 | 87-6 | 28:3 | 9:5 | 42-5 | 88 
WeOdaY r2e5. is. a 65:0 | 25:0 |- 40-0 | 31°3 | 12°7 | 42-8 a2 
North Shields........ 29-483 | 56°0 | 25°0 | 31°0 | 26°5 9°8 | 41°38 88 
10 pl 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Men Rain. 
NAMES Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of See rare 
S NS. timated |— tapend 
| Strensth. (ae, Jo | | ow fo | Sienene™ | Clete 
in. 
GOUCETISCY,...o.0cese00 <0 1-4 3 a a 3 ae 58 13°50 
Osborne  ¢.24.....0000: 0°2 4, 4, 15 8 57 10°64 
Barnstaple ............ 1:2 3 5 =| D8 538 72 14°97 
Royal Observatory} 0°5 3 Ar (10 138 50 6°53 
TROVAEON “cates se coser: = — |— | —f{—- 52 6°12 
NOP WHICH 3.545.0060500003 _— 3 6 dS 6 47 6°78 
OPO Y. Sodessiatiuses teoaos = A 3 14 9 63 8°43 
Stonyhurst ............ roi 3 BTA | -% 86 14°89 
WE OQUS ec seedteveathay ts 1°3 4 A is a a 72 8-05 
North Shields........ r:7 4. 5 9 a ee 63 8 62 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS 1n THe Quarter 


ENDED 8lst Marcu, 1872. 


L.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year; also the 
Number during each Quarter of the Years 1872-68 inclusive. 





1872. 1871. 1870. 1868. 


Per 
Number. Cent. 





Per . Per 
Number. Gert. Number. Dent. 














lst Quarter— 
3°43 128,674 | 3°44 [28,429 | 3°44 




































































MIE G rhc sn ay 28,697 | 3°50 
Deaths......... 2°34 | 22,184 | 2°66 | 20,431 | 2°47 $18,042 | 2°20 
Marriages .. 0'64 | 5,631 | 0°67 | 5,291 | 0°64 | 5,287 | 0°64 
Mean Tem- , ot : 
perature i 1 36°°9 2 0 40°°6 5 
2nd Quarter— 
Lh ect eee 3°63 180,645'| 3°67 | 29,472 | 3°56 130,983 | 3°78 
Deaths........ 2°22 ]17,984 | 2°15 119,449 | 2°35 $16,958 | 2°07 
Marriages .. o'7o | 5,754 | 069 | 5,596 | 0°67 | 5,661 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- ae 2 
perature 7 51°°0 48° 4 51°:0 
3rd Quarter— , 
Births. snes 3°40 | 28,272 | 3°39 | 27,646 | 3°33 | 28,354 | 3-46 
Deaths eeeetens 2°00 $16,555 | 2°03 [16,532 | 2:co $16,659 | 2°03 
Marriages .. 0°64 | 5,801 | 0°63 | 4,870 | ov59 | 4,704 | 0757 
Mean Tem- oe RR Se Mi B-S0N Ration fs ee OE 
perature 56°°3 57°71 57°°4 
4th Quarter— 
Dirthe........ — — | 27,953 | 3°32 {27,882 | 3°26 27,480 | 3°35 
Deaths........ = — 19,338 | 2°29 117,344 | 2°08 | L7,757 yh 207 
Marriages..) — | — | 7,181 | 0°85 | 7,102 | o°8s 6,203 | 0°74. 
ean Tem- a3 A413 39°°6 41° 
perature 
Year— 
Population.| 3,397,625 3,306,375 33274,360 
Births’. = —} 1116197 |) s*46 [115,423 |) 3-46 3°41 115,514) 3°53 
Deathas........ _ — | 74,644) 2°22 | 74,067] 2°22 | 75,789] 2°29 | 69,416) 2°12 
Marriages..| — — | 23,966] 0°71 | 28,788] o*71 | 22,083] 0°66 | 21,855] 0°66 
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IT.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st March, 1872, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Lllegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. | 









Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 


























C Estimated |. P Ratio. | eae Ratio. 
ve? [to Middle off Number.| ~~} Onein | Number.} "| One in 
187 ib 1872. Cent. | every | Cent. every 
SCOTLAND v...cccseeee 3,308,613 | 3,397,625] 29,506, 3°47 | 29 2788 | 9°32 Ors 
(eae det Ae Bh 2g | eboeen Se (Es eee esate al 


























Town districts ....| 1,919,316 | 1,956,648] 18,268 | 3°73 | 27 L627) |). 8*9:0} Lis2 

Rural. -,; «| 1,439,297 | 1,440,977] 11,2388) 3°12 | 32 L107 | s0°8. Ago 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 

Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 

ge cas to Middle of | Number. re One in | Number. nee One in 

187 dt. 1872. Cent. every Cent. every 

POOTGAIND Foes cnessess 3,358,618 | 3,397,625 | 21,245] 2°50 40 5,820 | 0°68 146 























Town districts 1,919,316 | 1,956,648 | 14,081 | 2°88 35 3,906 } o°80 | 125 





Rural, rater cad 1,440,977] 7,164| 1°99} 50 | 1,914 | 0°53 | 188 








Til.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
March, 1872. 





Per | Per 











Per ; J 
Divisions. “Titec : Counties. Counties. fleck, f Counties. Teen 
timate. | timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°2 | | 
, ., {| Shetland i Forfar... 10°8 | Lanark........ 8°4 
ane i | Orkney ........ 5 MRR sacetecaoie: g°8 | Linlithgow .| 8°47 
North-Western} 6°1 {| Caithness .... ee Mees mec tc 7°2, | Edinburgh .| 8°3 
_. | Sutherland... | Kimvosss.).2. 15°5 | Haddington} 71 
North-Eastern | 14°4 | Ross and | Clackman- \ ge> | Berwick ....| 10°6 
Hast Midland.) 9°5 | Cromarty LOE TO En BRE SBE Peeples ts.s.3- 728 
Nee .-_ | Inverness | Starling’ 5... ae Selkirk 52:4; 378 
West Midland.) 7°6 GhilEii a0 eee | Dumbarton..| 5°8 | Roxburgh ..| 12°1 
South-Western} 8'1 | Elgin ............ Bs fe4 dil prams g 32) Dumiiies ...))17°9 
Be et etn Boa, | amie 5, 245, : Bate. e. 4°5 | Kirkcud- ; 
CEpias thts 4+ | Aberdeen . Rentrew ..6..... 6°5 | bright .. f| 35 
Southern ........ 15°1 | Kincardine.... BNW sth decres 8°5 | Wigtown.....| 15°97 
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IV.—Divisional Table:—Marriaces, Brrtus, and Deatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1872. 











1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in | 1871. Marriages.| Births. | Deathis. 
Statute Acr ee: (Puedes 
No. No. No. No. 
SOOPLAND is. ch ists Totals) 19,6395;377. | 3,388,613. | 5,820" 129,506 |921,245 
T. Norther «..07.0ce- 2,261,622 | 126,552 180 761 532 
11. North-Western... 45739,876 166,261 282 1,147 784 
111. North-Eastern ........ 25429,594 | 393,197 446 3,076 2,1 5% 
Iv. Hast Midland ........ 25790,492 559,187 929 4,593 3,419 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 | 250,982 329 1,997 1,459 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,307 | D188.055 [l2619 | e215 3227 
vir. South-Eastern. ........ 1,192,524 | 470,355 753 3,999 39459 
WEE. (SOUTNO, | sncss xn. 2,069,696 209,024 259 1,618 1,13 





No. Il11.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of MarriaGEs, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1871; and 
Brratus and DEatus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1872. 





[000’s omitted]. 

















Per : Per Per 
, 1,000 of ; 1,000 of 1,000 of 
CoUNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. . Deaths. : 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute 1871. ar : : 
Aenea eens. lation. lation. lation. 
No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


eo ihe a 375325, | 22,704, 58,498 | 2:5 |208,737 | 9-1 [134,992 | «*o. 


SCOPE Siiasivesceornes 19,639, |-8,809,{ 7,181 25 29,506 | ~S*y- 4. 21,245 | 6x 
Orame. culiasrate 20;322,.| 5/403, Gi135 I'l 41,035 Foe DE 20.808. | Sere 


a ee i | rE: ff en | EN ff ees | ES 


eres \ 77,286, | 31,466,] 71,814 | 2°2 [279,278 | 8-8 |185,545 | 5:8 


es) 








Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 
ee a ne Seer fe 


1872. 


Inports, Huports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1871-70-69.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Eu- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 

Ir ee 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted.] 





J.—ForEIGN CouUNTRIES : 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, is 
Norway, Denmark &Iceland, & Heligoland J 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, eee 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
{with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and spf 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Hurope ; viz., Italy, ee 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands,and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria and Morocco 

SE SEE T/STIL GO IRR deere ce ere are ee 

Eastern Africa; with African Ports mt 


Se ec) 


Oem here rere tere rererererereee 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 

and Kooria Mooria Islands.......000.000...00. 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- } 

pines; other Islands i 
South Sea Islands 
China, including Hong Kong 
United States of America 
Mexico and Central America 
Foreign West Indies and Hayii.............0.000. 


South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 


ee i es 


ee ee eer ee ee ee 


eee eee eee ey 


Cee ee ry 


er ee ee ee) 


” (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, \ 
Chili, and Patagonia .... | 
9 (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
r and Buenos Ayres ........ 


Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, \ 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total—Foreign Countries 


See eeerenees 


IT.—BririsH POssEssiIons : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols —N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., pee 


2) ) 


and N. Zealand 

British North America 
»  W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Cape and Natal 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 
Channel Islands 


Pee eee eee eeeeee 


Peer ree eer re rer er esse ee eeeeseeeeee 


SAREE THE HEH HEHEHE EHH ETH HSEEEEEOEE HEHE EEO EEEeees 


Total—British Possessions... 


General Total 














Whole Years. 











187.1; 

Imports Exports 

from to 

£ £ 
33,664, | 10,479, 
46,827, | 47,762, 
2,404, | 24,3854, 
35063, | 9,314, 
245393, | 13,454, 
1,009, 365, 
1,942, | 1,029, 
196, 142, 
2,028, 1,332, 
76, 23, 
12,c62,. | LO.986, 

60,066, | 34,229, | 
1,453, | 1,359, 
3531.) 4,070; 
1,364, | 3,006, 
8,160, | 4,210, 
9,838, 9,824, 
£47, 12, 
WRG 222. 1 GoGo, 
36,377, | 20,866, 
9,002, CLS; 
5505, 1 2,916, 
9,258, 8,296, 
7,152, | 3,161, 
250705 2198, 
729, 698, 
836, 503, 
567, 808, 
72,812, | 46,564, 
3 39,03 55 


1870. 

Imports Exports 

from to 

£ £ 
27,3024 | 11,082, 
40,964, | 36,071, 
47,535, | 17,266, 
6,347, | 8,927, 
21,799, | 16,400, 
553, 424, 
1,769, 947, 
80, 198, 
1,798, | 1,724, 
100, 50, 
£0,002, | LI, 160, 
45,805, | 28,335, 
1,353, | 1,271, 
55799, 3,962, 
1, i275 2,336, 
8,841, | 4,453, 
8,618, | 8,516, 
215, @s 
238,997, |153,072, 
31,056, | 22,548, 
10,219, | 7,247, 
35857, |. 2,655, 
S55 13,0|_ (O.OUlk, 
6,045, 3,522, 
2,875; 1,867, 
405, 686, 
872, 483, 
760, 





4575 


64,299, | 46,569, 


222,519, |303,294, |199,641, 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


a a ed 


1869. 
Imports | Exports 

from to 

£ £ 
26,266, 9,009; 
40,485, 37,638, 
4.3,525,| 16,510, 
7,963, 9,007, 
25,856,| 15,834, 
469, 299, 
1,644, 846, 
Rabe 176, 
2,220,.1 I5520; 
10, 18, 
10,264, | 10,420, 
42,520,| 24,628, 
1,465, 843, 
5,165,| 1,858, 
1,388,| 2,598, 
7,754,| 3,382, 
9,377.1 10,319, 
77) 13, 
2.25,568,/145,5138, 
395309,| 20,101, 
$9131. 9,826, 
3,234,| 3,598, 
75734) lng 
6,214,1 2657, 
2520\- LSe2, 
Gi, 657, 
667, 382, 
451, 582, 





69,861, | 44,532, 





295,4.29,1190,045, 
| 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— First Two Months (January—February), 
1872-71-70-69-68.— Computed Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 

Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Two Months.) [000’s omitted.] 




















Fornign ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 
£ £ £ cs £ 
Raw Matts.—Textile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 13,273, | 13,387, | 8,032, | 6,702, | 4,686, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 3,507, | 2,807, | 1,465, | 1,667, 433, 
Sit ec tnasansctoon 2,359, | 2,269, | 2,813, | 2,296, | 2,530, 
HA Xs Rae Se diy cwns 615, 226, 502, 408, 349, 
PP OMUD sti. <Bockien: 2021, 686, 382, 364, 283, 
OIED acs cpscandeare ind 206 774, 348, 377, 214, 
21,910, | 19,649, | 13,542, | 11,814, 8,495, 
en eee eee 998) bn B80; |. WBB4y1 252, ce Bes 
Oils OSE 676, 789, 364, AAB, 437, 
Mietales cds ince: 1,929, | 1,845, 429, 423, 401, 
ao Wed 0h ccc iy (30; 618, 221, 222, 142, 
TEU ON janes cacenpias 489, 338, 190, 184, 205, 
4,612, 3,620, 1,438, 1,527, 1,387, 
3 2 Agreltl. Guano ........0:%0 158, 651, 258, Al, Wel 
BEES oy. seen 1,948," P1589, 229, 451, 409, 
2,106, 2,040, 482, 492, 5&0, 
PROPIOATPRESPRODU CR: Tea | assivnedieecwsec 2,749, | 3,063, |. 2,229, | 2,480, | 25169, 
OBTTG6, 6 astk<. ay 583, 482, 138, 283, 345, 
Sugar & Molasses} 3,347, |. 2,171, | 1,859, | 1;525,. |. L466, 
Tobacco ............ 411, 456, 128, 14], 316, 
AMC Ohio csateccn taeee: 300, 174, 44), 224, | 189, 
IB UUES, Nnsoctewosanhec A498; 961, 281, 305, 264, 
WHRIGS (ocak cach 1,147; 900, 661, 745, 745, 
RUPINMAB A ogee 497) 641, 413, 351, 285, 
9,479 8,848, 597535 6,004, 537295 
ROOD) itiatiinsniametet? Grain and Meal.| 6,661, | 4,540, | 4,700, | 6,122, 1 5,870, 
Provisions ........ 3,287, | 2,495, \.aby607, | 0,689.) 1874, 
9,918, 73035> 6,307, 7,761, 79244, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ...| 6,167, | 4,129, 1,668, 2,044, 1,524. 
ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....| 54,192, | 45,321, | 29,190, | 29,642, | 24,959. 


Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 4,500, | 5,665, | 7,297, | 7,410, | 6,240, 


POTS PORES ...ntdoempprstsecn sane: 58,692, | 50,986, | 36,487, | 37,05 2)hpmgiinon, 


* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)— First Three Months (January — March), 
1872-71-70-69-68.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 


Avngdom. 





(First Three Months.) [000’s omitted.] 1872. 1871 1870 | 1869 1368 
British Propuct, &c., EXPORTED. é y ¥ : 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrrs.—Zeatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 15,382, | 13,066, | 13,458, | 12,339, | 12,452, 

So) eG sore ncasececes 4,069, | 3,165, | 3,585, ] 3,382, | 4,168, 

Woollen Manufactures} 8,328, | 5,757, | 5,693, | 5,406, | 4,262, 

Pies WC meee eee r870, | 1,204 | 2,316, )  1,887,'| 1,68, 

Silk Manufactures........ 637; SET, 605, 287, 246, 

Gee OU BG te ence ssid 766, 320, 56, Af, 43, 

Linen Manufactures....| 2,219, | 1,689, | 1,855, } 1,810, |} 1,713, 

¥ Wavig 2 esi... 558, 504, 622, 601, 640, 

33,328, | 26,222, | 27,190, | 25,229, | 25,208, 

ds Sewed.. Apparel .......--.r0-.ves 694, 622, 419, 685, 483, 

Haberdy. and Mllnry. |. 1,589, | 1,340, | 1,146, | 1,093, | 1,089, 

2,283, 1,962, 1,565, 1,578, 1,572, 

Merats, &e. ....... Hardware: .......c.-seesessene 1,046, 755 | ~ 1028; 903, 833,, 

Machinery... ston sss B67 Es, 849, | 1,050, 887, 809,. 

NGO uc. cn Abi pela 6,251, | 4,298, | 4,240, | 3,596, | 2,924, 

Copper and Brass........ 669, 568, 855, 676, 844, 

Lead and "Tin. .(.\........ 418, 291, 986, | 1,078, 810, 

Coals and Calm. .....:.. 1,644, 1,106, 1,147, 1,053, 1,051, 

11,599, 7,827, 9,301, 8,193, 79271; 

Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenware and Glass 640, 489, 5945 623; 555 

Indigenous Wnfrs. Beor and Ale............00 648, 522, 575, | 582, 539, 

ane Products: BUHL” o.licccstensevinseys 745 62, 57, 66, 48, 

Cheese ......... ries eat age 20% 32, 27, 25 30, 

Candles Bc 60, 41, 27, 34, 40, 

735 | eee ee Mee 80, 105, 61, 81, 89, 

SS PMCIB Ta... gehen rs Bie 51, 44, 47, 46, 

PSL Na Oem me OS oar 467, 305, 295, 308, 340, 

1,400, DDS, 1,086, 1,089, Tyg, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 165, 134, 134, 144, 145, 
Paaniture: ....).cdavedeer-s, — —' 47, 45, 36, . 

Leather Manufactures 930;) 1,126; 612, 605, 559, 

SOA -ctswersavrseanvonetvssnses “oe 46, 53, 50, 60, 

Plate and Watches .... 4.0, 36, 101, 106, 75, 

Stabionlerye vint.wicrsinrsvenss 126, 96) TL7, 99, 88, 

153335 1,438, 1,064, 1,045, 963, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 35 70on| 451203), 2j825, | 830, 1 eaoeas 

Tnenumerated Articles... cesses: eis. 39255) B35, 2,161, Bio 

POAT BRPORES:.-crccc.sesecernars 67,178, | 46,431, | 45,678, | 42,803, | 41,473, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Three Months 


(January—March), 1872-71-70. 





Total British and Foreign. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 


























is 1872. 1871. 1870. 
which Cleared. ‘ | 
Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
FoREIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Rac: Northern ports ....| 38,885 125297 17,084 15,677 21,3138 4,851 

Southern ,,_ ....| 219,632 59,473 || 175,951 66,851 ]| 157,755 41,405 
MOON aistisntiinictesa Roda stalieee 87,923 62,902 32,472 24,692 50,227 39,233 
CE W ON cede noniti aioitascdhosine 193,744 36,079 85,245 22,310|/ 113,493 36,782 
ROI NE oss, cf vcinns radon: 41,996 91,203 20,127| 49,230 23,508 62,276 
EE, a a 273,096| 380,244 || 164,448} 361,356]| 189,228) 297,428 
LL Se Saeeerne aoe? Seen 190,802] 221,299|} 124,480] 154,344]! 140,493] 136,028 
SOU PEO 5s cosanragsia te ibseronseese 198,538] 186,141 |} 152,759] 184,843 |] 185,358] 143,669 
PN, fA ch Picariaitonscevencouatiin 402,806| 683,022 |] 246,884] 595,123|| 314,857] 640,618 
PR IA, Sic terc aie’ 175,083| 164,677 || 158,590] 125,048]} 125,420 166,865 
BR cio h aco sarny cathagssgrorstonees 64,676 60,462, 78,826 45,949 71,488 67,076 
oR re ener eee 55,418 | 200,405 57,228) 166,822 45,804} 133,767 
Anstrian territories ............ 12,579 57,002 21,964 385433 31,505 43,779 
Le So ee eer 30,146 15,4475 15,461 14,509 * % 


Turkey (including Walla- ; ‘ 

one and Moldavia) Ne I oa 97335 cere onenyy tei cg 
BENG ae csc cate cs csc signe toace ras 153,333 | 1113631 102,355] 118,029 || 100,832 121,664 
United States of America....| 597,073, 550,152 || 685,053] 573,982 || 484,522] 433,285 
Mexico, Foreign nial 


Indies, and Central 43,808 | _120,529 21,422] 109,711 53,214 124,408 








PRTROTICR. 1 ssasserocasatsieusas 
MRR OF See RO RE 66,217 2,818 49,970 90,856 48,846 75,641 
| is Sep rary Osis: 32,604 51,266 64,144 35,310 
A see uate 21,408| 48,861 | 12678 |" 30,129! P Coe eee 
"2 ULE ee pened etl ep UPL oe aaa 44.550 20,640 41,046 23,330 ¥ ba 
Other countries .............0008. 126,739 | 147,039 88,348} 118,978 || 138,311 195,524 
Total, Foreign Countries | 3,130,574 | 3,465,632 || 2,482,456 | 3,060,636 || 2,423,583 | 2,891,875 




















BrivTisH Possessions. 
North American Colonies .... 30,275 | 111,825 51,795 94,329 47,164] 100,185 
Hast Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 243,843 | 301,424|| 169,426] 259,180|| 186,862] 216,431 
EAMETS | eres fess vocet 
Australia and New Zealand 55,548 77571 52,075 59,229 46,575 69,832 








We GSE SUCIOS.” .hessdsissessescoteves 20,774 57,447 30,428 Baers 19,491 45,141 
Channel Islands.................... 53,423 42,615 51,546 39,467 = bd 
Other possessions ...........00. 53,367 | 222,169 41,272} 162,130]| 100,215 183,318 


Total, British Possessions | 457,280| 813,051 || 396,542| 670,108 || 350,807] 614,907 














Toran FoREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


We ce 3,587,804 | 4,278,683 = — — — 
ea pie LCi as *, “— ~ || 2,878,998 | 3,730,744 || — a 
a AO hha _ ones sai = 2,773,890 | 3,606,782 





* Included in “ Other countries.” + Included in “ Other possessions.” 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Iuportep anp 
ExporteD. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Three Months (/January—March), 1872-71-70. 


[0007s omitted.] 























1872. 1871. 1870. 
(First Three Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ ce, We: 
Australia SOCOE CORB IIOOOS 167, 7304 2,249, As 1,728, a9 
POP TA a ee 
Re eta? 107, 1- 6966 1% 79R lh-4,8225-| 70; | aegno; 
2,090, 1,282, 3,372, | 255705 2,231, 1,356, 
Tinned dwaet heck: at, 194, _ 8, 6, 29, P10; 
Germany, Holl. & 30, 1,927, AAG, I 26, = ee 
Belg. oessseeseeees . 
aan eg, See Nae tor esesaes po PS Ta: 
Mita., Trky., and 29 
DE] eee 5 : na an se ae: tk 
Oe ee ae = —_ — 1,190, | — — 
West Coast of Africa 18, — 32, a 24, == 
All other Countries... 18, 18, 172, 948, 50, Le 
Totals Imported....| 2,274, | 3,241, | 4,098, | 4,869, | 2,381, | 1,622, 
Exported to:— : 
EPRI 6 wes cosncis se nciod vies 120, 55) 98, 52, 220), 240, 
pee Holl. & 322, £06, 01999 .4|,1,608, 3, 291, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 949 | Lal a 
Gilt. i A | . | nat 42; os 
1,391, | 302, | 2,139, | 1,742, | 932, | 670, 
Ind. and China (vid 600 : . : 
dilgy pt) .....:-0s00e \ 1 | 3,332, | Bb4, ie Be 8435 
Danish West Indies x — — — os poe 
United States............ a — == 15 62, 22., 
South Africa. ............ 744, e's 45, ~_— 26, Ee 
WE MSELUSY “o.c05.002-.5 6.28 ss aoe — — — -—— 
Bd tgs cpsesrst oh 217, ce Ne = 37, — 
Allother Countries.... | 1,896, 564, | 59, 168, 185, 49) 
Totals Exported....| 4,848, | 4,252, 2,651, 2,087, | 1,388, 1,584, 
Excess of Imports.... — a 1,444, | 2,781, | 1,043, 38, 


r Exports. 2,574, | 1,011, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kine@pom,)—38lst Maron, 1872-71-70-69. 


Net Produce in YEARS and QuartERS ended 31st Marcu, 1872-71-70-69. 














[000’s omitted. | 
QUARTERS, 1872 Corresponding Quarters. 
1872. 1871. | wn a > eee 
ended 3lst March. 1870. 1869. 
£ £ £ £ 
OUSTOUIS Bie iced gory, | ayO27, 4,941, | 5,485, 
bd Gy faba eR SAE Fe 7,453, | 7,369, 7,014, | 5,990, 
Stamps eves 2,640, | 2,412, 2,425, | 2,542, 
1s a a nae 9 1,903, | 1,911, 2.157. 431, 
Post Office ...sseeseseses 1,280, | 1,290, 1,170, | 1,200, 
Telegraph Service .... 170, 100, 100, ae 
18,363, | 18,005, 17,807, | 15,648, 
Proporty Dax ...c..0o00 4,040, | 4,674, 5,784, | 3,271, 
25 A520) 2e,679, 23,591, | 18,919, 
Crown Lands ............ LTO, 120, 10, a 114, 102, 
Miscellaneous............ 461, 706, || 245, — 1,124, | 1,089, 
TOUS S08. 26,004, | 23,505, || 273, 2,942, | 24829; | 20,110, 
ae 
Nev Incr. £2,499,203 
YEARS, 1872. Corresponding Years. 
1872. LS 7a. 
ended 31st March. Less. More. 1870. 1869. 
£ £ £ £ £ Bo 
AUB UOWIS Gi sccacee csawtacurs 20,226, 204901: — 135, | 21,529, | 22,424, 
cise eS Aveney oe: 23,326, | 22,788, | — 538, | 21,763, | 20,462, 
OIE fuckin cheers. 9:77% | - 9,007, — 465, 9,248, | 9,218, 
Paros So ddiet dek 2,330, 1) Qyweo,. |* “BOD, — 4,500, | 3,494, 
Post OMS, iociagesn 4,680, | 4,770, 90; — 4,670, | 4,660, 
Telegraph Service .... rRe, 500, _— 2555 100, — 
61,189, | 59,981, || 485, | 1,693, | 61,810, | 60,258, 
Property Tax........1.... 9,084, 6,350, —_ 2,734, | 10,044, | 8,618, 
70,273, | 66,331, 485, 4,427, | 71,854, | 68,876, 
Crown Lands ............ 348, 385, 10, — 375, 360, 
Miscellaneous............ 4,060, |} 3,229, _— Soa, 3,205, | 3,356, 
Lotalsx..45..4 74,708, | 69,945, 495, | 5,258, | 75,4384, | 72,592, 
UH——_-+|- 




















Nerv Incr. £4,763,094 





A IRR IE IES AEP PSST SIA NS At A ISS RAGS REDE PY CER AE NEAR ATA 
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REVENUE.—Unirep Kinepom.—QuvuARTER ENDED 31st Manrcu, 1872 :— 


An Account showing the RevENuE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st March, 1872; the IssuxEs out of the same, and the Charges. 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Sur; pis or Defucrency 
of the Balance in the Hachequer on the 31st of March, 1872, in respect 
of such Charges. 











Received :— 

Income received, as shown in Account I .........00. saclddusentestcactnisecsuve soos, 26,004,284 
Amount raised on Account of Fortifications, per Acts 30 and 31 Vict., } 370,000 
Cap. (40, and g2 amdiad” Vicks, Caps 10. ..cecicuncscssossesesosssaneessonsoctes i 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &. ... 657,016 
Ditto for Greenwich Hospital ...... dic esuinecd Meade enaussttenascngedeetencesodcesesned 45,773 

£27,077,023 
Paid 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the charge ont 4.144.835 
the olst.ot December, 1372, as, per last ACCOUDE:.s.dsenceesensscovesnsseces y 
Amount issued to Repay Advances in aid of Ways and Means ............ 1,000,000 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services Ceeed 11.437.881 
MOU Exchequer Bonds PAidOiy  scstenccdsdecenenncavenaseucesvancse ees % 
Amount advanced for Greenwich Hospital ....wercessersereseos eoenesiges eaaieees 45,773 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of March, 1872, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ............scsee6 secese cod, 0S6;730 
Pexmine ble Ammuihlies svscckescgesevewweeeeselatucaiseess 1,478,355 
heterqstiot Exchequer Bonds! © Jos: sccciosseo'siooseses ee 11,375 
Prineipaliot Wxchequer Bigs, sccscsicccses sseseseassenses 90,100 
Interest of eat J... pgnideiousaadesbacnneuaitecsons 26,052 
< Deticiency Advances: «..ccccsenedsavsetevonee 2199 
Ways and Means Advances........seseere 7,753 
The Gil LDR Sars antracinqtnceecataateus eeesenlos ee sep aaat te 102,032 
Other Charges on Consolidated mend paieaheteeiewes 661,938 
Advances for: Public Works, G2" ".p.c...0.scesdooss ees 408,515 
Sinking Fund (including 50,8691. on account a 70.239 
telegraphs) sisssvesedes deaeans cease dencenaasoemetsaesees : 7.945.993 
? y) 
OREM ce aevereatviceadeteasdtyasswsereegane 24,573,782 


the amount of the charge on the Consolidated Fund on that date 


Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1872, att, 
503,241 
payable in June quarter, BOEZ “secdemete noe Nectestuadvasecsesen’ deugecsweattnce ; 


MOUs. ccussescneseboiensoasntenudeneean em eo an Gi nO ue 





* Charge on dtat of: March, 18721(as above), .....ascsesacsserseorsenses £7,945,293 
Paid out of growing produce in March Quarter, 1872 ............ 1,105,882 
Portion of the Charge payable in June Quarter, 1872 ...... Shock 6,839,411 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 

Neel 161s aes a oe ie heres gs 


Surplus balance as above :— 
Great Britain OHHHHHEHTEHHOHHE HTH OHO HOH OEOAHEHUEDEO OES £1,416,7138 


Ireland COCHHPHOOOEOEP AHO RHC OOTHO RHO HERSHR ORTHO OHR OEE CHE 1,086,528 
1) “9.508 941 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
First Quarter of 1872. 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Commercial Department, Board of Trade. ] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





1872. 





Jan. 
3) 
> 


> 


SOOM OO rere e eres eesessessooscecees 
Reece arse ra seer raresesesassreees 
Pee meee e eee meres eee eeesescceras 


Aenea tee e rere ne en sea reeserrnsees, 


Ceo reaseeeeerecros 


eee eee eee ee re 
POO ee eee meee n neers eeseseereseee 


POO e meee eee eee eeeeeeseseeeses 


eee ccereereereaces 


STOO emer esereeeseesetenssseneD 
POR e eee e ener aeoreseeareseseres 
Pee meee eee w tenner ee aesensrasees 
Pent nent wera een seas aeeeeearee 


eee eee eee e eee eeeneeresees 


Oe ao 


Cate ee senccores 

















Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
rane Se ds Se do 
54 Li 36 8 22. 2 
55 61 S60 abl 22 69 
5p 8 al 2 Pek AD 
55 10 37 «(10 22°°"'8 
ae a7eqt 22 6 
56 = 38- 2 22 1.6 
bo 4 38 9 22 9 
Dom 7 38 8 23 - 
55 9 38 «8 22 11 
> 85° 38 38 6 22 9 
55 10 37.10 23 6 
oes oY it 23 2 
55 5 >i ee 22 Tl 
54 66 36 ><6 21 10 
54-2 of = — 222 yi 
55 Wt eis 2an68 
65.4 37 8 22 8 





RATLWAYS.—Prices, January—March;—and Trarric, January—March, 1872. 


[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal’’ and the ‘‘ Times.’ ] 


Total 








For the (£100). 





























Total Traffic. 


Traflic pr. 



































“ ‘ Mile pr.Wk.) Dividends per Cent. 
So Peatlear Price on aeRO TED (ootrs omittea) Lb Weekes for Half Years. 

pended Ist | Ist | Ist |, : , ee ie Dec., .| June, | Dec., 

Mins. Mein Bed. | Fangh (FB. Dach RAB A AeA TL eae | 
£ No. | No] £ | £€ |e} e|scdls. dls. d. 
56,3 |Lond.& N.Westn.|155 |156 |1583)1,516 |1,507 | 1,770, | 1,658, | 80 | 84187 6/67 6| 72 6 
46,8 |Great Western ....)112 [112 |1173/1,386 |1,386 | 1,110, | 1,053,] 61 | 58 153° 9 | 45 —| 37 6 
19,9| 5, Northern...}1386 |142 |145 | 508| 487] 570,| 528,) 86 | 83 187 °6/55 -| 826 
24,6| »,, Hastern ....) 492) 50 | 523] 748) 748] 491,|. 465,] 50 | 47 125 —-| Nil | 176 
47,8 (Brighton. s....... 752] 733] 753) 376| 370] 287,| 256,158 | 538 | 42 6] 7 6] 15 - 
18,7 |South-Hastern...... 97 | 973,1033] 346| 346] 331,| 811, 73 | 69 [60 -—|26 3.| 40 - 
17,6) 5, Western...J1083|113 [1173] 574) 560] 336,) 816,| 45 | 43 |62 6/47 6| 5Y 6 
2,05,0 105 |106$110 {5,454 |5,404] 4,895, | 4,582,} 65 | 63 59) 99 41 6| 46 6 
40,6 [Midland °.......... 1414|146 |1503] 863} 835|1,076,! 964,| 9s | 88 | 75 —|65 -| 67 6 
24,3 |Lancsh.and York.|1573|160 165 } 428| 428] 713,| 655,128 /117 | 80. —|77 6|_70 - 
13,7 |Sheflieldand Man.| 723} 743) 782] 254] 249, 316,| 284,] 95 | 87 | 40 -—|15 —| 25 - 
43,7 |North-Hastern ....J179 |188 |185 41,325 1,309] 1,184,}1,081,] 68 | 68 }roo —|82 6] 85 - 
122,5 1373|141 |145 {2,870 |2,821 | 3,288, | 2,984,} 82 | 81 | 73: 9/60 —-| 61.9 
23,1 |Caledonian. ........ 1164/119 1283]: 704.) 7040 563,| 528,] 77 | 72 157 6)47 6| 42 6 
6,3 (Gt.S.@Wn.Irlnd.j118 |115 {109 | 445} 419] — — |—|—55 -|50-| 50 — 
35751 Gen.aver....116 |118 |121 |o,473 |9,148} — | — |—|— [6s 7/45 1) 51 - 








Consols.—Money Prices, 1st March, 924 to 3.—1st Feb., 92% to 3—1st Jan., 92% to 4. 
Exchequer Bills —ls¢ March 2s. to 7s. pm.—Ist Feb., 3s. to 8s. pm.—tst Jan., 2s. to 6s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—Werxty Return. 


| Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First Quarter (Jan.—WMarch) of 1872. 
[0,000"s omitted] 

































































| g 3 4. 5 6 ae 
Issue DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Mice Wineunetes 
DATES. ; bok: ee of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other oe pls patent at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. eh tnd bees: 6) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1872. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mls. 1871. Per ann. 
39,64 dana Ss...) BLOL 3,98 24,64: 25,65 |30 Nov. 3p.ct. 
39,22 3 BLO EOF 3,98 24,22 25937 
39,29 Spl, ct pe Ole <l VoROS 24,29 Dae 2 
39,07 oe Boa. 11,01 3,98 24,07 24,98 
38,88 > gol 11,01 3,98 23,88 25,11 
38,49 Heb. 7.44 LEOL 3,98 23,49 25500 
38,14 Pee ec eee IV Ol. | +3398 23,14: 24,64 
37,99 oy Bos 11,01 3,98 22,99 24,48 
37,85 sh, ob cee 11,01 3,98 22,85 24,38 
esr Mars 6... LEOE 3,98 22,57 2.4.68 
37,26 jo AES AN TACOL | *3,98 22,63 24,29 
37,25 ee eee £08 3,98 22,25 2525 
36,53 sol ccd) LEOE 3,98 21,53 298 7 
BankiIna DEPARTMENT. 
8 10 11 12 18 4, a 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
: ave Dates. ay of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. ce Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
ay an ties 
: we Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. |} Public. | Private. Ouher (Wdnsdys.) agen Other. |} Notes. | Silver | and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 
£ £ £ & £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. 1872. | Mins.| Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55.) 3,19 GOB ee Oy 46 Jan. 3] 14,99) 20,95 3,99| ,65 {50,59 
14,55] 3,31 4,15 | 25,69 44 » LO} 16,70) 16,93 || 18,85] ,68 [48,15 
14,55] 3,35 4,23 | 26,22 42 » 17} 16,80) 16,81 || 14,02| ,64 | 47,78 
14,55] 3,35 4,65 | 23,16 40 » 24) 14,701 16,63 || 14,09] ,70 | 46,12 
14,55 | 3,36 5:47 | 23,46 38 gf SL] Le OO 18,42 | Lod (4s ae 
14,55| 3,39 || 7,42 | 20,12|| ,40 | Feb. 7] 13,99] 17,72 |] 13,49] ,69 [45,89 
14,55 | 3,41 9,31 | 20,61 338 5 LA] 18,99} 20,03 §| 18,50] ,74 148,27 
14,55 | 3,39 || 10,42 | 19,47 || 389 » 21] 13,99) 19,91 || 18,51] ,80 1|48,22 
14,55} 3,40 |} 11,28 | 19,86 326 a: 20) TE20 121519 13,47 ,80 | 49,46 
14,55 | 3,70 || 12,10 | 18,47 86 | Mar. 6] 13,99 21,47 || 12,89) ,81 ]49,17 
14,55]. 3,70 |/ 13,11 | 18,41 509 5 13] 18,96) 22,40 || 12,97] ,838 |50,17 
¥4,55:| 3,74 || 13,53 | 18,36 ,40 » 20] 13,96] 22,85 || 13,00} ,76 [50,58 
14,55} 3,74 || 11,86 | 19,16 06 By A Os 22,95 || 18,16) ,82 [49,88 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


Lhe London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation vi 
ENGLAND and Watzs on Saturday in each Week during the First QUARTER (January 
—March) of 1871; and in Scotuand and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 





ENGLAND AND WALES. ScorLaNnD. TRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint | 
; E Stock | ToTAaL. oo TOTAL 

Dates. |. es k Banks, Banks. Weeks : Under 
in each Wee F *e p an ne 

Sagurday. (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed 5 | (Fixed 

iia ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, sh es upwards. =e Issues, Jupwards. 
Wednesday.* | 3,95). 2,74). 6,69). 25D) 

1872. £ £ £ £& 1872. & £ & 





Jan. 6] 140,91 2,75 | 2,389 | 5,18 

5 101  Po2,96 2,80 | 2,48 | 5,23 

py BO) gira 2,80 |" 2j4il | (6,21 

» 27] 108,68 2,75 | 288 | 5,134 dan. 27)°1,70:|- 3,21 | ajox 


Feb, 3) 122,83 DT Ne Zap | 95,42 
go ORO) ToRboon. Qe | Qi8p | 507 
‘eee 94,13 2,66 | 2,34 | 5,01 
9 eh | 9 T8484 2,60 | 2,33 | 4,93 | Feb. 3] 1,65 3,17 | 4,82 
| 
| 
| 


Mar. 2 84,04 2,54 | 2,31 |- 4,85 
5 9} 134,68 2,56 | 2,33 | 4,89 
22 kb 88,69 2.67 | 250° | 92 
5 668 | «626,45 2,61 | 2,389 1 4,99 


= 00. 122,95 2,72 | 2,48 | 5,20 | Mar. 30} 1,69 | 3,23°| 4,92 








* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 





a 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. 
[Se EI en SNS | Standard 
London London New mn Hong ae 
Dates. + on India | Calcutta Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. York. : on Kong. 
Council. | London. London. 


3 m.d. 3 m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m.d. 6m.s. | 30d.s. pr. 02. 
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Report of the Counciu for the Financtan YEAR ended 31st December, 
1871, and for the Susstonan YEAR ended with June, 1872, 
presented at the Tarrty-HicutH ANNIveRSARY Mentine of the 
Statistical Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, on Thursday, 20th June, 1872; with the ProcEEpines 
of that Meeting. 


pe 


Wii1aM Farr, Hsq., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chaar. 


Tae Council have now the pleasure of reporting to the Fellows the 
transactions of the Society for the Year 1871-72, being the thirty- 
eighth of the Society’s existence. 


The changes which have taken place in the list of Fellows in 
the Years 1869, 1870, and 1871, are exhibited in the subjoined 
table :— 








Particulars. 1871. 1870. 1869. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December .................... 431 403 400 
Life Members included in above ................0seccenecseee 63 62 62 
Members lost during year by death or with- “y 99 oA 
OEE aR ee Se te NOTE he OG ee nee 
New Members clocted «finch eo es 45 25 BY. 


The number of Fellows on the books of the Society at the close 
of the past year, is the largest the Council have recorded. The 
additions however since made to the list, after deducting losses, 
brings the number at the end of the Sessional Year on this day up 
to 449. 

The financial condition of the Society is briefly represented by 

.the annexed figures :— 
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Particulars, 1871. 1870. 

£ £ 
Balance at beginning Of year ..0...:..:c.ssnsecsiveeesses-osees 214 200 
Receipts from all SOURCOS: ssc. Glse. sor esesreae nen nase osease 880 852 
Cash balanceiat end of year ....0.55...cccecsssspssossinneanarss 290 214 
Surplus of assets over liabilities at end of year........ 2,061 1,954 


The transactions of the ordinary meetings of the year com- 
menced on the 2Ist November last, with the delivery by the 
President of an Inaugural Address, which has appeared in the 
Journal. During the Session the following Papers were read :— 


171. 
Noy. 21.—Mr. J. T. Hammick.—Suggestions for the Collection and 
Arrangement of Local Statistical Information. 


Dec. 19.—Dr. T. G. Balfour, F.R.S.—Comparative Health of 
Seamen and Soldiers, as shown by the Naval and 


Military Statistical Reports. 
1872. 


Jan. 16.—Professor Leone Levi—On the Limits of Legislative 
Interference with the Sale of Fermented Liquors. 


Feb. 20.—Dr. F. J. Mowat.—On Prison Discipline and Statistics in 
Lower Bengal. 


Mar. 19.—WMr. Archibald Hamilton.—On the Colonies. 


April 16.—Mr. Hammond Chubb, B.A.—The Bank Act and the 
Crisis of 1866. 


May 21.—Mr. Stephen Bourne.—The Official Trade and Navigation 


Statistics. 
m Mr. John Gllover.—Tonnage Statistics of the Decade 
1861-70. . 
June 18.—Sir James Anderson.—Statistics of Telegraphy. 
am Mr. H. Jeula.—Some Navigation Statistics. 
Ms Mr. W. EH. A. Axvon.—Statistics of the Consumption of 
Tobacco. 


The Council think it right to express their acknowledgments 
of the care, labour, and ability which have been exhibited in these 
communications, and are more especially thankful to the President 
of the Society for his most interesting and eloquent address. 
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The Council upon the recovery of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales from his serious illness, tendered to him an address 
in the following terms :— 


May it please your Royal Highness, 

We, the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the Statistical 
Society of London, desire to express to your Royal Highness our loyal and 
heartfelt congratulations on your complete recovery from an illness always 
dangerous and often fatal; and our hope that it may please Providence to 
preserve the health so happily restored. 

We share these feelings and wishes with those who in every part of 
the world live under the happy rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen; but we have this special reason for wishing not to omit this tribute 
of our loyalty and respect that, for a long term of years, the Statistical 
Society of London had the great honour and advantage of placing at the 
head of their List of Fellows, as their Patron, His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, your lamented father. 

We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, 
Your Royal Highness’s most loyal, 
devoted, and obedient Servants, 
(Signed) Wittiam Farr, President, 


and on behalf of the Vice-Presidents 
and Council. 
15th February, 1872. 


The Council received this acknowledgment :— 


* MARLBOROUGH Hovtsz, 
“ February 21, 1872. 

“General Sir William Knollys has been directed to acknowledge, with the 
“Prince of Wales’s sincere thanks, the congratulation on his recovery, of the 
** President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the Statistical Society of London, and 
** His Royal Highness desires to express how much the kind terms in which they 
“have referred to their late Patron, the Prince Consort, have enhanced the 
** pleasure with which he has received their address. 


** William Farr, Esq. (President).”’ 


Among the losses in our Fellowship during the past year, we 
count six eminent men removed by death, viz.: Charles Babbage, 
George Grote, W. Pollard-Urquhart, M.P., Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Charles Buxton, M.P., and Sir Thomas Dyke Acland. The Pre- 
sident in his inaugural address, has dwelt at some length upon the 
connection of Mr. Babbage with the Society as one of its founders, 
and up to the period of his demise one of its most zealous sup- 
porters. Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Mr. Charles Buxton, and Mr. George Grote, as prominent Fellows 
of the Society, are also noticed in the same address. 


The Council have the pleasure of announcing that the next 
T2 
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meeting of the International Statistical Congress will be held at 
St. Petersburgh on the 22nd August, 1872. The Council have 
appointed several gentlemen as their delegates to that meeting.* 

A digest of the proposed programme of the Congress has been 
prepared by Dr. F. J. Mouat, and printed among the Miscellanea of 
the Journal (see pp. 238 et seq.). 

The forty-first meeting of the British Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science, was held in August last at Edinburgh, Section F, 
to which ‘‘Economic Science and Statistics” are allotted, was 
presided over by Lord Neaves, one of the Lords of Session. Lord 
Neaves’s opening address will be found in the December number 
of our Journal. 

The question of providing House Accommodation for a certain 
number of the Learned Societies of London, continues to engage 
the attention of your Council. The combined committee appointed 
by the Societies to take all necessary steps in the matter, have not 
made to the Council a definitive report of their proceedings up to 
the present moment. The Council can but hope that success may 
ultimately attend the movement in behalf of this most important 
matter. 

The Council, in conclusion, desire to express their satisfaction 
in the continued interest which is shown by the most eminent and 
practical men of the principal nations of the civilised world in 
Statistical Science and in its application to the many social problems 
of the present day. 

Due notice having been given to the Fellows that Articles 10 
and. 12 of the Laws of the Statistical Society, be altered at this 
anniversary meeting as follows :— 

Art. 10.—Leave out the first sentence, and substitute the follow- 
1. = 

“The business of the Society shall be conducted by a Council, 
‘*¢ which shall consist of the President, the Past Presidents 
‘on the List of Fellows, and thirty other Members.” 


Line 6.—Omit ‘“ four.” 


Art. 12.—Leave out the second sentence, and substitute the 
following :— 
‘“ Mhe Vice-Presidents shall be the Past Presidents, and four 
“other Members of the Society to be named by the 
‘¢ President.” 


Resolutions to effect these alterations were put from the Chair, and 
carried nem. con. 
* See ante, pp. 242—8, where the names of the Delegates are given. In that 


list Mr. FE. Hendriks is, by a clerical error, described as a “ Knight of the Order 
«of Loasa,”’—it should have been printed Order of ‘ Wasa.” 
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CouNCIL AND OFFICERS FoR 1872-73. 


PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM FARR, M.D., D.C.L., F.RS. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Thomas Graham Balfour, M.D.,F.R.S. William Golden Lumley, Q.C., LL.M. 
*The Right Hon. The Earl of Derby. *William Newmarch, F.R.S. 
oe ee Hon. W. E. Gladstone, | *[The Right Hon. The Lord Overstone. 
ie *The Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, 


William Augustus Guy, M.B., E.R.S. Bart., M.P., G.C.B. 
James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. *The Right Hon. The Earl Russell, 
*The Right Hon. The Earl of Har- K.G. 
rowby, K.G. *The Right Hon. The Earl of Shaftes- 
*The Right Hon. The Lord Houghton. bury, K.G. 


* Fellows who have held the Office of President. 


TRUSTEES. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. | William Newmarch, F.R.S. 


COUNCIL. 

Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P. Henry Hoare. 
Thomas Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. | Francis Jourdan. 
Samuel Brown. Professor Leone Levi. 
James Caird. ‘William Golden Lumley, Q.C., LL.M. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. Frederick John Mouat, M.D. 
Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Leonard Henry Courtney. R. H. Patterson. 
The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor of | Frederick Purdy. 

London. The Right Hon. The Earl Stanhope, 
Francis Galton. F.R.S. 
Robert Giffen. William Henry Smith, M.P. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B., F.R.S. | Thomas Sopwith, M.A., F.R.S. 
Archibald Hamilton. Ernest Seyd. 
James Thomas Hammick. William Tayler. 
Frederick Hendriks. Richard Valpy. 
James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. Professor Jacob Waley, M.A. 


TREASURER. 
James Thomas Hammick. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 
Frederick Purdy. | Professor Jacob Waley, M.A. 


A vote of thanks to the President, Council, and Officers for their 
services during the past year, was carried unanimously. 
The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 
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(1.)\—Ba.ancr SHeEet of Receipts and Payments, YEAR ended 31st Ducemper, 1871. 














RECEIPTS. 
£. & @. 
Balance in Bank, 
38lst December,- £208 13 9 
TO! Wek hacecsaee iy 
Balance of Petty 2 , 
Gadlet.a. chee es 5 3128 
Balance of Adver- ae ee 
tisement Cash ... 
21S ae 2 
Dividends on Consols........scsccocess 385 5 - 
Subscriptions, viz.:— 
2 WAT OATS) ieee oacee £25 4 — 
291 for 1871 Siissweas 625.1169 = 
Saiki ado wectgie o> 6. 6 = 
— 657 6 = 
Compositions of three Fellows...... 63 - = 
Journal Sales ......... S116. b> 4 
A re: Roca Pe 
MONUS™ ccccvedesees 
ge? Up aes 
£1,09316" 3 








(II.)\—Batance SHEET of Assets and LIABILITIES on 31st DEcEMBER, 1871. 





LIABILITIES. 
Ae Cee) Meee lege Same 
December a Se Bere 2 x 
Printing (say) :..... 
December ieee! B we 
GudOx 2O..aewasnsescs 
95 5 - 
Miscellaneous (S8Y)...crcecccsereseeds 30 - - 


or 


Balance in favour of Society ... 2,061 1 


£2,186 6 5 





PAYMENTS. 
£ &. a. 
ELOIGG A aiigiits vhs tas opcotPaweassmeminanceters 100 - - 
DOIATICR 2 ,0Soeclhse shsledaws doddemcaconecemeade 200 - - 
Journal, Printing ...... £311 19 
m4 Tudex 224.000 5 5 = 
317 2.9 
AM VOrtisin eyed .ctheskse ai ese. davbess 19 10 - 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses......... 27 16 1 
TGMDR BLY cas osip ss pawicndnbscseongewionedann 1D Bait 
Miscellaneous Printing and 
SEAHONOLY: cwosisawestepreteses te caes ype 
Postage and Receipt Stamps......... 1 es a 
BATS ANG LAGDL cos veroncasseeuiln sswksc eee 4 4 8 
Furniture and Repairs ........0.0se0 6 30 
Incidental Expenses  ...c0csc.dersesses 31. 8°42 
An yal DADO ie csiressaccRngevcyanncaics 6 1736 
Tayler Prize (Second);...0..--.00s0s00s 1010 - 
Balance on 31st = 
December, 1871... ; sak) De dS 
Balance of Petty 
Cash tiheac: eete es i cou 
Balance of Adver- 
tisement Cash SS Cea 
290 4 4 
£1,093 16 3. 
ASSETS. 
b 8. ae 
RIOR IBN CO'* \cvssseacaseseslesveseooniee 290 4 4 
Stock :— 
New 3 per Cents. 
(£871 4s. 3d.) a Soa 
3 per Cent. Consols 300 
(£328 15s. 4d.) = 
1,136. 2°" 
Property (Estimated Value):— 
Books in Libwary  .aicsisaes £400 
Journals in Stock ...... seas 200 
PPMPRIDUTS Guicesedsssvenases deans 100 
— 700 - - 
Arrears recoverable (say) .........0+ 60 - = 


£2,186 6 5 
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“ Auditors’ Report 1871. 


‘STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
*¢ 12, St. JamzEsS’s SQuaRE, LonpDonN, S.W., 


“ 3rd February, 1872. 


‘The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Society herewith 


‘© REPORT :— 


‘« That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from 1st January to 31st December, 1871, and find 
them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 2131. 11s. 2d. from 
1870) to have been 1,093/. 16s. 3d., and the Payments 8031. 11s. 11d., leaving 
a Balance in favour of the Society of 2901. 4s. 4d. 


‘They have also had laid before them an estimate of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 2,186/. 6s. 5d., and 
the latter to 1251. 5s. —d.,—showing a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 2,0612. 18. 5d. | 


« They further find that at the end of the year 1870 the number of Fellows 
on the list was 403, of whom 17 Died or Withdrew ; and 45 new Fellows were 
elected during the year, leaving on the list, on the 31st December, 1871, 
431 Fellows. 


(Signed) “ Henry G. Bown, 
‘Win: PARR; Auditors.” 
‘* THos. SOPWITH, 


pay ps [ Sept. 


Statistics of TeLearapuy. By Sir James ANDERSON. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th June, 1872. ] 


CONTENTS : 
PAGE PAGE 
APB DE AOU 55a toca ates beevaceeocuass O72. ve get ek late Cables, their 
APPENDIX. Length and Weight, and 
I.—An Account of Marine Cables 
Bara Kiril als 30 pinay 313 Sea Depth vss one 


I propose in the following pages principally to establish, so tar as 
available statistics will confirm, first, the effect of reduced tariffs 
upon telegraphy, both within the limits and outside the limits of a 
country, and second, to give a statement of all the submarine cables 
hitherto laid, and to express what, in my opinion, is established by 
all the experience we have obtained up to the present time. 

There is no lack of telegraphic statistics, but they have not all 
been collected upon any uniform system, one class of telegrams has 
not been separated from another, and in every country, and with 
every private company, there has been a varying tariff at irregular 
intervals, under different political and commercial conditions, which 
makes the greater part of the statistics of little or no value for the 
purposes of comparison. 

There are, however, sufficient reliable data to establish certain 
axioms and principles indicating very clearly the results to be 
anticipated in the future from tariffs or management under either 
Government or private control. 

Belgium and Switzerland for twenty years have enjoyed a 
telegraphic system under the control of Government, and have been 
more than any other countries undisturbed by wars, political con- 
vulsions or change of superficial area, and, as might have been 
expected, the most reliable statistics are given by these countries. 
Add to this the fact that the chiefs of these administrations are men 
of unusual ability, who have given their undivided attention to the 
development and improvement of the system under their manage- 
ment, and to the logical statement of the cause and effect produced 
by any change whateyer upon any branch of telegraphy. 

We are indebted to Switzerland for the organisation of tele- 
graphic statistics upon a uniform plan, and for originating the 
International Telegraphic Conventions, which have already been 
held at Paris, Vienna, and Rome, 
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I have been so much gratified by the report presented by the 
Belgian Minister of Public Works, M. Jamar, upon the result of 
the reductions of tariff from the year 1855 to 1869, that I have 
translated and produced it in an abridged form and embodied it in 
this paper, believing that it should be read by every one who cares 
to understand the subject. 

I have read with care the able reports of Mr. Scudamore, the 
Chief of the Telegraph Administration of the United Kingdom, and 
I have made free with whatever extracts seemed to bear upon the 
point I wish to illustrate. 

So much has, in fact, been already written by these authorities 
that I shall probably find it difficult to touch upon many points not 
covered by them; but, in the case of Belgium, the report is published 
in French, and not likely to be so extensively known as it ought to 
be in this country, without being produced in the abridged form, 
and practically applied to our own system in some such manner as 
I have attempted. 

The reports of Mr. Scudamore have for their object the illus- 
tration of the probable effect which would result from the working 
of the inland telegraphs by the post office, together with a state- 
ment of the effect actually produced. 

Although I find something about everything connected with 
telegraphs in reports already published, they are mainly restricted 
to the operation of internal telegrams, and 1 cannot well do wrong 
in freely using the information contained in them which seems to 
establish any fixed points whatever, either in relation to internal 
telegraphy or in relation to international telegraphs, the branch in 
which [ am specially interested. 

The following table is from Mr. Scudamore’s report :— 

Taste 1L—A Statement showing the Total Number of Messages Transmitted, 
the Revenue Harned, the Working Expenses Incurred, and the Net 
Produce Earned by the Electric and International Telegraph Company 
in the Years 1862 and 1866, together with the Proportion of Working 
Expenses to Revenue, the Number of Messages to each Mile of Wire, the 


Revenue and Cost per Mile of Wire, and Revenue and Cost per Message 
in each of the Two Years. 

















1862. 1866. 
Total number of messages transmitted ............0..0. 1,534,590 3,150,149 
Being an increase at the rate of.............4.. segideante — 105 per cut. 
£ £ 
1 NIT CN One RS POPPER ae PROTEC PRP SMP Te 219,441 336,458 
Being an increase at the rate Of............:ceeeeees — 53 per cnt. 
NV OREM OX POMS CR n55c tutes cccerdiecatath odors on gltintins 148,609 208,739 
Being an increase at the rate Of............0.cce — 40 per ent. 
TEED et ar sy tare Ase ieaes se qrerererts (aie cies ea, so gouges 70,832 U2 eo 


Being an increase at the rate of............. pee eR -— 80 per cnt. 
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TasLeE [.—Statement showing the Number of Messages Transmitted, &c.— 



































Contd. 
1862. 1866. 
: Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Proportion of working expenses to gross revenue .... 67 62 
Hs gross revenue to capital employed .... 24 32 
be net revenue 9 en 7% 12 
Number of messages per mile of Wire .........ccce 44. 66 
#8. dd. i> acid. 
Gross receipt per milevOF WIRC...006-000éscorcssoesssernsoroetes 65. 1 7 gba 
Working cost bn <n | cisitansecanc shatemeatentnee 4 4 9 4.9 9 
Net receipt per mile of wire _............ 2 - 4 2 33°08 
Gross PoCeIph PEF MOEBATOs..:...00.66.000-ossecceteserosoescorenene —- 210% - 2 14 
Working cost PE DMMLE PY Getto SiN tee Meer she es OK, Rae & Td its 
Net receipt per message .............e00e - -11% —- - 9 





This table illustrates the effect of lowering the tariff upon the 
receipts and expenditure of a private company. The tariff was 
lowered several times upon different sections during this period, but 
it is not pretended that this was the sole cause of the increase of 
traffic, a part must be attributable to extensions of accommodation, 
and a part due to the growth of population and trade. But these 
facts remain, as the result of lowering the tariff :— 

A. That while their business has increased at the rate of 105 per 
cent. their working expenses have increased at the rate of 40 
per cent. only. 

B. That though the work done by each mile of wire was greater 
by 50 per cent. in 1866 than in 1862, the cost per mile of wire was 
higher in 1866 by only 35 per cent. 

C. That though in 1866 their net produce per message was less 
by 13d. than it was in 1862, their total net produce was greater by 
80 per cent. in 1866 than in 1862. 

But it will be instructive at this point. to compare this actual 
result with that which would have been obtained had the high tariff 
of 1862 been maintained. 

In the following statement the estimated number of messages is 
arrived at by taking the mean increase in the number of messages 
from 1859 to 1862, the year when the tariff was reduced. (Table 
XXIV.) 

The gross revenue is the amount of 2,726,264 messages, at 
2s. 10+d., which is the gross receipt per message in 1862. 

The working expenses are the actual figures for the year 1866, 
and it 1s certain they:would have been considerably less had all the 
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conditions remained the same as in 1862, with no further extensions, 
and only the normal development of traffic at the high tariff to 
provide for. | 


TABLE Il.—The Electric and International Telegraph Company. Compar 
rison of Actual Profits for the Year 1866, with the Estimated Profits 
had the Tariff of 1862 continued in Force to that Date. 






































Actual. Estimate. 
Potal MUMUPEr/ OL MOSSHRES eer a.sucst.o0nceencoeassaopnasatvenes 3,150,149 2,92,6,264 
£ £ 
CE OREO CCT (mee Oh re Oe nee ep glen Ren Ae AOR ren cee 336,458 389,843 
AAs a Vee UC) 121 or ree ae 208,739 208,739 
INGE ONG yc! ss aoe dear tevseseeg eegere 127,719 181,104 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Proportion of working expenses to gross revenue.... 62 53 
$5 gross revenue to capital employed.... 32 37 
7) net or) °° meee 12 17 
Su ae 8. d. 
Gross BECCIPL Pel MACSA LO 2 ..ncc.. ss. ssseverscstesnseacentennses Ze 2 10% 
Working cost Se rUNaee WOME Nae pen ha tae oe Wuahetton: 1 932 Pr tee 
Net receipt per message ...............4 ve - 93 I 





We see, then, that had the high tariff been maintained the com- 
pany would have earned an addition at least of 53,000/., or a 
dividend of 17 per cent. net instead of 12 per cent. upon the capital 
employed. 

It cannot be disputed that the public is better served by a low 
tariff and increased facilities, and that within certain limits this 
policy may be remunerative even to a private company. But it will 
be found throughout these pages to be equally indisputable that the 
highest return upon the capital invested will be obtained from a 
high tariff, and that the policy of a private company must always 
be to guard against unproductive extensions or facilities to the 
public, lest the capital be seriously increased and the company finds 
itself attacked when thus burdened upon the productive sections 
only by a new company with small capital, and the benefit of 
experience gained at the cost of others. 

We find the companies in correspondence with the post office 
suggesting monopoly as a condition of further extensions and 
reduction of tariff. But Mr. Scudamore justly characterised this as 
“* creating a monopoly to earn dividends, instead of creating a mono- 
“ poly to establish a self-supporting system for the benefit of the public.” 
And in support of this latter object the report of July, 1866, com- 
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pares the progress made by the private companies in England with 
that made by the telegraphs under the control of the Belgian 
Government, in substance as follows :— 

The companies had increased their wires to the extent of 39 per 
cent. only. 

Belgium had increased theirs to the extent of 107 per cent. 

The companies had increased their stations 33 per cent. 

The Belgium Government had increased their stations 81 per 
cent. 

By the combined operation of a reduced tariff and increased 
accommodation, Belgium had increased their inland messages at the 
rate of 557 per cent., although the increase upon all kinds of messages 
was only at the rate o 286 per cent. 

In the same period the messages of all kinds transmitted by the 
telegraph companies of the United Kingdom have ee at the 
rate of 123 per cent. only. 

Belgium transacted in 1866, on a system twice as great as it was 
in 1862, a business four times that of 1862, and their working 
expenses were only twice as great for this quadrupled increase. 

The amount of their business on each mile of wire was greater 
by 86 per cent. in 1866 than in 1862, yet the cost to them of each 
mile of wire was somewhat lower in 1866 than in 1862. Their net 
revenue was lower than in 1862, because they had aimed only at 
creating aw self-supporting service, and yet in 1866 they had a net 
revenue equal to 125 per cent. of their gross revenue. 

Further, the report states, that under the régime of the Com- 
panies, the towns in the United Kingdom having a population 
exceeding 2,000 were served as follows :— 


30 per cent. well served, 


40 % indifferently served, 
12 5 badly served, 
18 iS not served at all, 


these latter having an aggregate population exceeding half-a-million 
inhabitants. 

By this process of reasoning, Mr. Scudamore established the 
conviction that the post office could so work the telegraph service of 
the United Kingdom as to produce a considerable profit, and yield 
immense advantages to the public, and he supported his arguments 
and the fitness of his department for this duty, by the results 
which it had effected in the money order system and the manage- 
ment of the post office savings bank, together with the enormous 
increase of postal communication. 

Briefly stated, the annual distribution of letters had received an 
augmentation of 127 millions. 
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The distribution by the book post had proportionately increased. 

The pattern post had been established, and made rapid 
progress. 

The registered letters had increased 50 per cent. 

The money order system had extended to the colonies, and the 
gross amount of money orders within the United Kingdom had 
risen from 13,800,000/. to 18,100,000/. per annum. 

And he showed that the post office could bring to the per- 
formance of this new telegraph business 12,000 offices distributed 
equally, with regard to population, all over the kingdom. 

“ Thus bringing the telegraphs closer to the population. 

‘“* Hatending the hours during which they could be used daily. 

“ Reducing the charges for the transmission of telegrams. 

“ And giving the facilities for the transmission of money orders by 
telegraph.” 

The result will demonstrate that, in all these anticipations, 
Mr. Scudamore had reasoned justly, and he gave the following 
reasons to illustrate the impossibility of private companies carrying 
out the desired improvement. 

The unavoidable accompaniments to private and joint-stock 
enterprise produce a series of obstacles to cheapness and progress that 
only Government control can overcome. ' 

Rival companies did not supply additional facilities to the 
general public, but only mcreased the number of competing lines and 
offices in the same centres of populous towns, which could have been as 
efficiently served by one company. 

The fuct that two out of four of the companies must either have 
been’ run off the field or forced to amalgamate with the other two, did 
not improve the condition. 

The capital was sunk, and the effect of amalgamation would be to 
induce the directors to preserve the high tariff, and restrict all further 
extensions, sv as to preserve good dividends with a large reserve. 

There were 2,000 miles of wire and 350 offices in excess of the 
number of either required to do the same work. There were four 
boards of directors and four sets of leading officials, such as 
managers, secretaries, engineers, and clerks, striving to make the 
largest possible return upon the least possible capital, and carrying 
on a wasteful competition without any benefit to the public. 

It was obvious to Mr. Scudamore that this divided management 
and rivalry was sufficient to account for the feeble growth of tele- 
graphs within the United Kingdom, and that so long as private 
companies considered it a condition of their existence to do their utmost 
to procure dividends and to avoid every extension which might prove 
unproductive, or try experiments with tariffs which might prove 
disastrous, there could be no hope of the grand development in 
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telegraphy which had become a feature in several of the continental 
nations. 

When it was first proposed that the Government should purchase 
the inland telegraph, Mr. Scudamore anticipated that the total cost 
would be for the whole scheme fully mounted 2,500,000/. 

But submarine cables and many important extensions, not 
previously contemplated, besides the higher value awarded to the 
companies by the arbitrators for the sale of their plant, swelled the ' 
capital to the large sum of 7,500,000/. 

The revenue anticipated, was per annum, 673,838/., which for 
fourteen months, the period the last published report gives for com- 
parison ; equals, 786,000l. 

The actual gross revenue for the fourteen months ending 31st 
March, 1871, 798,580/., or more than ro per cent. upon the capital. 

The working expenses were anticipated to be 360,000/. per 
annum, which for fourteen months gives 420,000/. 

The actual working expenses. were certain not to exceed for the 
fourteen months, 470,000/., about 58 per cent. of the revenue. 

The balance of net profit is, therefore, more than sufficient to 
cover the charge for interest on capital. 

The result showing 3{ per cent. per annum on the money 
invested, 

The reduction of the tariff has given to the public, upon the 
number of messages transmitted, a clear benefit of 300,000l., and 
4,211 stations have been opened and gradually brought into use 
from the date of the transfer of the telegraphs to the post office to 
31st May, 1871. 

The number of offices belonging to private companies was about 
1,500. 

Mr. Scudamore predicted that even in the first year of the 
working of the telegraphs with undivided management, they would 
very nearly, if not actually, obtain the estimated gross annual 
revenue. 

That this gross annual revenue must inevitably grow from year 
to year. 

That the estimated nominal proportion of expenditure to revenue, 
about 58 per cent. would not be exceeded, and throughout his esti- 
mates and report he recognises the full value of the following 
principles :— 

That nothing is more certain than the augmentation of business 
from the increase of facilities, the increase of speed, the accuracy of 
messages, and the certainty in the public mind that the transmission 
and reply can be relied upon within a given time. ; 

The following statement proves the accuracy of the anticipated 
augmentation :— 
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Taste III.—Statement showing Total Number of Messages from 5th 
February, 1870, to 4th February, 1871, compared with the following Year. 


Total Number of Total Number of Average 
Messages Forwarded, Messages Forwarded, Increase. F 
1870 to 1871. 1871 to 1872. Daily Increase. 


























9,486,240 12,108,855 2,622,615 Fi kos 


We can rely, therefore, upon seeing in Mr. Scudamore’s next 
report, besides an illustration of his great ability at organisation, 
the telegraphic correspondence augmented to a point which will 
appear fabulous, and be likely to convince those who have not con- 
templated the growth of this class of correspondence, that we are 
far from seeing the limit or grasping the full effect of this method 
of transmitting thought. Throughout these reports there has been 
no attempt to divide the inland, international, and transit telegrams 
from each other, nor was this subdivision needed for their purpose; 
but we shall see presently that there 1s an important difference 
between them. 

I will now show what Belgium has established by twenty years’ 
experience under Government control, and a study of telegraphic 
statistics more systematic and complete than has been possible with 
any other country. 

I have translated and abridged that part of the report which 
may properly be termed “ A Srupy oF THE THEORETICAL AND 
“¢ PracticaL Hrrect or TARIFFS UPON ALL BRANCHES OF TELEGRAPHIC 
‘¢ CORRESPONDENCE.” 

The report is signed by A. Jamar, Minister of Public Works, 
and will be found in its extended form, with appendixes demon- 
strating the principles of the tables in vol. xxvii of the “ Annals 
“‘ of the Public Werks of Belgium.” 

It begins with the statement that the tax of half-a-frane for 
telegrams within the State is a point beyond which no one would 
dream of further reduction. 

But it is only one-half of the tariff charged for international 
messages, and the same difference exists in the régime of neigh- 
bouring countries. 

At first sight this apparent anomaly suggests the logical pro- 
priety of international tariffs being composed of the sum of the 
internal tariffs. 

A statement of the motives for maintaining a higher tariff for 
international telegrams demonstrates the following principles :— 

Ist. That in Belgium, notwithstanding the existence of the 
most favourable circumstances, all reduction of tariff has resulted in 
a diminution of the net product. 
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2nd. That in the interior service the diminution of net product 
has been of small importance, and has been accompanied by an 
immense development of correspondence, that is to say, of service 
rendered to the public. 

3rd: That in the international relations the reduction of the tariff 
has resulted mm a considerable loss, with a much less development of 
correspondence, as compared with the internal service, that is to say, 
less service rendered to the public. | 

Thus the Government is justified before all in reducing the tariff 
upon inland telegrams, and in deferring the reduction of the inter- 
national tariff until the increase of traffic overtakes the deficit in 
revenue caused by the reduction. 

These deductions have never been refuted, and carry with them 
mathematical proofs in support of the resolution formulated in the 
following terms at the Telegraphic Conference held at Vienna, 
7th July, 1868. 

“Tl n’existe aucune corrélation entre les taxes intériewres et les 
‘* taxes internationales.” 

TaBLe IV gives the Total Product and Expenses of the Telegraphic Service 
since its Origin, until the 31st December, 1869. 


[In this condensed report the centimes are omitted.] 


















































Dates. Gross Receipts. “ieee ee ee i Net Products. 
frs. frs. frs. 

1850 to 1851 .... 88,675 59,116 29,559 
i Oe eee 165,974 56,163 109,811 
BSD kage hei oonce 265,536 69,706 195,830 
5) oe ere 280,846 89,796 191,049 
(ey eee Cee 265,940 I11,500 154,440 
An Ra eh ee 359,580 132,289 227,291 
a eS 407,012 177,673 229,339 
BAG De shit they hcoa 413,926 219,391 194,535 
TOO scp nated tg 506,006 265,294 240,713 
PEGON EA ccthackac, 527,744 332,501 195,243 
5 eee 588,533 363,261 225,271 
Sate ccna 605,045 405,300 199,745 
ROG renee tie 612,363 469,427 142,937 
OA eta dcesen.ce 789,399 653,118 236,281 
NO eke aoe 865,640 660,700 ' 204,940 
MB Gh oticacecnounerents 962,213 836.959 125,254 
clo ae eae ert 1,071,468 977,680 93,788 
COS ihe fice ada: 1,197,102 1,185,483 11,619 
On I ie ee 1,322,771 1,298,915 23,856 
Totals ......... | 11,295,773 8,254,272 3,031,501 
Total of expenses for construction, acquisition, and 2,449,657 


extension, Of The SysvOMI. .s.tecaxrecapvatere tenet rn atiesetras enter 








Surplus of receipts over expenses of all kinds for en 


whole period of twenty years ..:i.....6...c:cctesccareenesteteventy 581,844 





* The receipts and expenses for 1869 are not exactly known. The figures for 
this year are given approximately. 
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This table shows that the receipts have always sufficed to cover 
the expenditure, both of personnel and maintenance, and even to 
provide the capital required for the construction and extension of 
new lines, and their furnishing with all requisite appliances. 

In supposing what is approximately exact, that the expense of 
establishing the lines at first has followed gradually upon the 
augmentation of the receipts, it can be admitted that the Govern- 
ment has received interest for the money expended, and now 
finds itself in possession of the whole telegraphic system with- 
out any charge upon the public treasury, and with a surplus of 
581,844 frs. 

The annual expenses consist of salaries of the personnel, main- 
tenance of the lines, instruments and accessories. 

These can be considered as forming approximately the equivalent 
of the expenses of private companies. 

The last column of Table IV shows a rapid decrease of net 
product to a very low point in 1868, when it begins to recover. 

The influence the modifications of tariff have had in producing 
this result requires to be carefully considered. 

Telegraphic correspondence develops in virtue of the following 
causes :— 

(a.) The augmentation of the number of offices, both for internal 
and foreign traffic, giving the utmost facility of access to the use of 
this means of correspondence. 

(b.) The public become habituated to the use of the telegraph ; 
and it passes gradually from the exclusive domain of important 
affairs to every day transactions, and to relations purely social and 
private. 

(c.) Lastly. The lowering of the tariff, in placing the facilities 
of telegraphy within the reach of the greatest number, gives to the 
movement an impulse in proportion to the importance of each 
reform. 

The two first causes act in a manner very regular; modified, 
however, by political and commercial circumstances, and these 
circumstances modify equally the first effects of the reform of 
tariff, 

The annual expenses follow on their side an ascending pro- 
gression, influenced by the following conditions :— 

(d.) The increase in the number of offices ; the accession of new 
localities relatively unproductive; the improvement of instruments ; 
increase of salaries, and, in general, all measures inevitable or 
favourable to the public, which do not directly lead to any increase 
of traffic. 

(e.) The regular development of the means of correspondence, 
instruments, new wires, clerks, messengers, &c., &c., consequent 
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upon the gradual augmentation of the movement under the causes 
a. and b. 

(f.) Lastly. The exceptional development of the means of 
correspondence to meet the demand consequent upon a reduced 
tariff, the third cause, c, referred to above. 

In order to appreciate the result of these reforms it is necessary 
to eliminate in the series of annual movements the receipts and 
expenses which correspond to each year, resulting from the causes 
above named, ¢ and f; or, in other words, to calculate what would 
have been the result if the tariffs had remained unaltered. 

These can only be hypotheses, but the study of facts approach 
these hypotheses in reality as much as need be required. 

In counting for each year the telegrams exchanged in Belgium, 
both local and foreign, it can be stated that their number follows 
without change of tariff a geometrical progression varying by reason 
of the circumstances already referred to. The mean of this pro- 
gression is an annual increase of 12 per cent. to 13 per cent. during 
a period of fifteen years, upon the supposition that the tariff had 
remained the same and the circumstances had continued neither 
better nor worse. 

A normal rate of progression is assumed equal to the mean for 
certain years, in which the progression was sometimes more and at 
other times less. 

The first reduction of tariff dates from 1856. Until then the 
charges were high and regular, generally about 2 frs. 50 c. per 
zone, &c. 

The development of traffic up to this time resulted for the most 
part from the establishment of telegraphic relationship with new 
countries, and the establishment of the principal offices in Belgium. 

In order, then, to establish a regular law of development, and 
eliminate the influence of tariffs, it is necessary to take the year 
1855 as the point of departure. 

Modifications of tariff were frequent events after this period, but 
none of them affected all the branches of telegraphy at any one time. 
The normal rate of progression for each year can therefore be based 
upon the sum of the relations in which the tariff has not been 
changed. 

In other words the effect of reduced tariffs and all exceptional 
development is eliminated from the years subsequent to 1855, and 
the assumption maintained that the tariffs and conditions remained 
unaltered; this gives variations in each year, but establishes an 
average rate of progression for the fourteen years of 12} per 
cent. 

This is the only possible mode of valuation, and furnishes the 
following elements :— 


/ 
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Number Rate of Progression. Number of Telegrams 
Dates. of SS SS SSS without 
Telegrams Exchanged. Real. Normal. Reduction of Tariff. 
BOO cine sitocers 12,706 — — 12,706 
56 56% 
PBR sechudaas 19,910 — — 19,910 
7 75 
"OS segncraet 34,815 _ — 34,815 
33 33 
ae 46,211 —_— — 46,211 
123 125 
i) peace oe 52,004 — — 52,004: 
50s 20 
i 3 eee 78,237 — = 62,405 
15 2) 
i ence 89,801 a ee 62,405 
18 8 
ss Sener 105,767 ae = 67,397 
41 31 
{DOs hicnee: 149,245 _— = 88,290 
17% 133 
SGA) ca oot’ 175,415 — 100,209 
219 15 
| Ee ee 213,066 —_ _ 115,240 
103 9 
| 5). EN aera 235,209 = Sore 125,612 
49 12 
i ee 351,003 = —_ 140,685 
28 13 
TE ce shisleoiynee 449,848 —— a 164,601 
3° 13 
1 es 584,854 = nas 185,999 
7% 14 
LSGCE ...5....:08 999,132 —_ — 212,039 
16 6 
SOF cide 1,156,570 =o ead 224,761 
. 165 63 
168 ik... de 1,348,737 — oe 239,370 
F 14 105 
2 Ie a 1,534,413 — = 264,504, 
Totals .... 7,636,943 — — 2,219,168 





Under the reduced tariffs 7,636,943 telegrams have been trans- 
mitted in nineteen years. 

Whereas only 2,219,163 could have been transmitted (which ig 
less tham one-third) if the tariff anterior to 1856 had been main- 
tained. This is the most important result of the reform of tariff, 
even worthy of a great sacrifice. 

The normal rate of progression being found, the same progression 
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for the receipts can be admitted approximately in the hypothesis of 
the same tariff being maintained. 

It is not the same with the expenses. We have seen that there 
are inevitable causes which increase the expenses (par. d), and 
which are independent of the amount of correspondence. 

On the other band, the influence of the movement e and f ought 
not to take effect in proportion to the number of telegrams; in 
proportion as this number augments, the expense occasioned by this 
augmentation ought to tend to diminish the cost of the unit of 
work. . 

This benefit, resulting from a great quantity of operations, is less 
in telegraphy than in any industry. Telegrams must be trans- 


Taste VI.—Table Indicating the Net Annual Products of the Working of Telegraphs 
Hypothesis of Maintaining the 





1 2 3 4 5 6 


Receipts and Expenses of Telegraphs in the Kingdom of Belgium 
from the First Organisation of the Service up to 3lst December, 1869. 



























































RES. Total Receipts Paid in to the Public Treasury. iis. 
a8 Net 
Interior International Transit Expense of Pees 
, ; ; Total. Staff and 
Service. Service. Service. Maintenance. 
frs. irs. fs: frs. | frs. frs. 

1850-61 «0.0. 29,824 | 43,462 15,387 88,674 59,116 29,568 
ca EE 31,747 64,749 69,476 165,973 56,162 109,810 
SS ee a 46,300 96,795 122,441 265,536 69,706 195,830 
it ae, aioe 53,025 128,352 99,468 280,845 89,796 191,049 
Ges calopa tess: 52,211 147,210 66,517 265,939 111,500 154,439 
TSbGiwe os 71,286 179,663 108,630 359,579 132,288 224,291 
iy Be corer re 81,647 176,515 148,849 407,011 177,672 229,338 
RS eed 89,314 187,162 137,449 413,926 219,391 194,535 
go eee 126,297 220,082 159,676 506,006 265,293 240,712 
ci UR Se 142,344 232,877 152,521 5275743 332,500 195,242 
16h 171,225 257,748 159,558 588,532 363,261 22,271 
"62, rca 176,643 280,449 147,952 605,044 405,300 199,744 
SGPT tavcivicecen ee 211,063 277,266 124,033 612,363 469,426 142,936 
"GG: anaes 282,591 307,956 198,850 789,399 553,118 2365204 
Ear sexe: 345,289 340,103 180,247 865,640 660,700 204,940 
LEGG. ccsrestas 407 532 369,900 184,780 962,213 836,958 125,254 
GPSS Rae 469,749 409,290 192,427 1,071,468 977,680 93,784 
‘68 tok 549,263 | 424,188 | 223,700 | 1,197,102 | 1,185,483 11,619 
"BO satires 598,739 | 450,576 | 273,454 | 1,322,771 | 1,298,915 23,856 
Totals. .vcesss 3,936,097 | 4,594,250 | 2,765,424 | 11,295,773 | 8,264,272 | 3,031,501 
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mitted one by one, and receive minute care. There is, however, 
in a great quantity, a certain benefit which must be taken into 
account. 

In observing the series of expenses which have actually been 
produced, we obtain a simple enough comparison between the rate 
of progression of expenses and that of the augmentation of cor- 
respondence. 

This comparative resemblance permits us to calculate what would 
have been the economy if the total traffic had not been more than tripled 
by the reduction of the tariff. 

The series of expenses thus corrected figure in col. 12 of the 
following Table VI. 


in Belgium, from Oficial Summaries; and the Valuation of these Products upon the 
First Tariffs without Reduction. 
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Receipts and Expenses, 
Calculated upon the Hypothesis of the Maintenance of the Tariff prior to 1856. 

































. Receipts Annual Dates. 
Receipts, j 
Bate Sup pened from eens: Net 
of Supposed | from Interior RN ae Se 
Normal and: Transit Service, Total. Reduced Cost Products, 
: : f 
Progression, | International without Sta f aa Supposed. 
CENEEE Modifications. Maintenance. 
frs. frs. frs. frs. frs. 
73,287 15.38% «| ty 89,674 59,116 29,558 | 1850-51 
96,496 69,476 165973 56,162 109,810 *52, 
143,095 122,441 265,636 69,706 195,830 | ’53 
181,377 99,468 280,846 89,796 191,049 | *54 
199,422 265,939 111,500 154,439 BS 






















































239,306 108,630 347,936 | 118,900 | 229,036 | 1856 
239,306 148,849 388,155 | 154,600 233,555 | DY 
258,450 137,449 395,900 187,300 208,600 | 758 
338,570 159,676 498,246 219,300 278,946 | 59 
384,277 152,521 5365799 275,900 260,899 60 
441,919 159,558 601,478 293,400 308,078 | 1861 
481,692 147,952 629,644 327,100 302,544 62 
539,495 124,033 663,528 | 341,000 322,528 | 63 
631,209 198,850 830,060 395,200 | 434,860 64, 
713,266 180,247 893,514 455,700 437,814. | 65 














497,400 500,504 | 1866 














813,123 184,780 997,904 

861,911 192,427 1,054,339 584,800 469,539 67 

917,935 223,700 1,141,635 731,700 409,935 68 
1,014,318 273,454 1,237,973 785,700 502,073 69 


















8,568,463 2,765,424 5,754,281 5,579,606 





11,333,888 
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Cols. 2 to 6 show the receipts, expenses, and net products of 
the nineteen years such as they have been already given, but this 
table separates the interior telegrams from the international and 
transit service. 

Col. 8 contains the receipts of the interior and international 
service upon the hypothesis of the tariff anterior to 1856 being 
maintained. | 

Until 1855 inclusive, the figures in this column are equal to the 
sum of cols. 1 and 2. 

After 1856 each receipt is equal to that of the year preceding, 
with the addition of so much per cent. as is assumed to have been 
the rate of normal progression. 

This rate is shown in col. 7. Col. 9 gives the receipts for 
transit telegrams, without modification, and they are added to the 
figures of the preceding column in order to furnish the complete 
column of supposed receipts, No. 10. 

The supposed expenses in col. 11 being deducted, we obtain in 
col. 12 the supposed net product. 

These products, identical with the real results until 1855, exceed 
them in 1856, by an insignificant amount, but go on always in- 
creasing, not by the increase of the total receipts which remain 
nearly the same, but by the less rapid progression of the expenses. 

The total result since the origin gwes us the following comparisons, 
the differences being spread over the fourteen years since 1856. 

The total receipts are raised to 11,295,773 frs. They would 
have been without reduction of tariff 11,333,888 frs. That ts, nearly 
equal. 

The total expense of 8,264,272 frs. would have been reduced to 
55754,281 frs. upon the same hypothesis; and the net product, which 
has been 3,031,501 frs., would have risen to 5,579,607 frs. 7 

These reductions of tariff have diminished the net product by 
the amount of 2,548,106 frs., which gives for each of the fourteen 
years a relative mean deficit of 182,000 frs. = 7,280. per annum. 

In calculating by a similar method what part of the expense of 
construction and extension of lines is attributable to the reduction 
of tariff, we consider this value to be 678,719 frs. (Report an- 
nexed C), that is to say, the capital expended was reduced from 
2,449,657 frs. to 1,770,938 frs. Spread over fourteen years there 
was an average expenditure of 48,480 frs. which carries the annual 
relative deficit to 230,480 frs. 

By this sacrifice there has been transmitted and received in 
Belgium during fourteen years an increase of 5,417,780 telegrams, 
or an average of 387,000 more per annum than under the old 
régime, which would only have given an average of 146,680 per 
annum during the same period. And it may even be doubted if 
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this latter increase would have continued under the high tariff 
which at the present day seems almost prohibitive. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE CONSIDERED. 


In order to complete the comparisons it is necessary to separate 
the interior from the international service, and take a new point of 
departure; the year 1860, which precedes the first uniform and 
reduced charge, gradually introduced by the tariff of 1°50 firs. per 
zone. 

In each of the branches of traffic the number of telegrams and 
the total receipts are given exactly, but the valuation of the net 
product can only be obtained by an approximate division of the 
expenses amongst the several branches of traffic, internal, inter- 
national, and transit. 

The same agents, and often the same lines and same apparatus 
are used for the transmission of all the branches of the service. 

The interior service comprises alone two-thirds of the whole cor- 
vespondence. Its for this service that the greater part of the lines are 

organised. 
; All internal telegrams consist of two series of operations, one of 
departure, the other of arrival. 

An international telegram has only one departure or one arrival. 

A telegram in transit has only one reception and one re-expe- 
dition, without expense of clerk to receive or send by messenger to 
its destination. 

Various methods have been tried to calculate the units of work 
and of ewpense corresponding to each kind of telegram; between the 
results obtained there have only been insignificant differences, and 
the mean is expressed in the most simple and practical manner by 
the following proportions :— 


TiiteriOr Vole grand «cat sccsorgcsasecsepyes Aes 5 units of expense. 
International telegram ............000 3 4 
Transit fe TO Gee a _ 


In applying these co-efficients (vide annex D, Belgian report) 
- to the given statistics of the last ten years, we obtain for the price 
of the interior telegram firs. 2°11, 1°92, and 1°97 respectively for the 
years 1860, 1861, and 1862. Then when the tariff for 20 words 
was reduced to 1°50 frs., the expense was reduced to 1°50, 1°35, and 
1°27 in 1863, 1864, and 1865. After the first reduction of tariff to 
1 fr., the expense fell to 90 c. in 1866, and to 86 c. in 1869, after 
the final reduction of tariff to 50 ec. 

The interior traffic produced then a deficit under the new tariff 
as with the preceding tariffs. We will see further on, that compen- 
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sation is obtained from the international and transit branches of the 


service. 
The annual deficits of the internal service, such as are produced 


since 1860, can be valued as follows :— 









































Tas.E VII. 
Nuaiber Expenses. 
Years. of Gross Receipts. | Annual Deficit. 
Telegrams. T Ried Total. 
1. fra... frs. frs. frs. 
TSGO). Sy .scarss 80,216 > it 169,260 142,345 26,915 
LS Esa 97,945 92 188,050 719206 16,824: 
ct ee 105,274 97 207,390 176,643 30,747 
Gaye. seh 188,825 50 283,240 211,064 72,176 
NG AR tie 252,301 35 340,610 282,592 58,018 
1G betas. 332,721 27 422,560 345,289 (1271 
LSOGs fee 692,536 go 623,280 407,532 215,748 
IGT Ns 817,652 gl * 744,060 469,749 274,310 
sO Siesbate, cist 972,038 G2 894,270 549,263 345,007 
NOD sect ces sen: 1,108,737 86 953,510 598,740 354,770 
Totals ....| 4,648,245 I ‘04 4,826,230 353545443 1,471,786 





The progression of the annual deficit in the last column, 
‘Table VII, does not represent alone the effects of the reductions 
upon the internal traffic. These reductions in augmenting this 
movement, enormously reduced the cost of the unit of work not 
only for interior but for all classes of correspondence. 

The benefit which international correspondence derives from this 
result ought for the most part to be carried to the reduction of the 
deficit debited to the interior service. This will be seen further on. 

In the sequence of the cost of these ten years we see at first the 
mean of 1860 and 1861 maintain itself, risimg a little in 1862. 
There was, in facet, during these three years, only a partial reduc- 
tion of tariff applied to a small part of the traffic. 

In 1868 the interior tariff is lowered from 1-sofrs. to 1 fr., and 
the cost is diminished one quarter. From this year the cost 
diminishes slightly until 1865, also in consequence of partial reforms 
in the international relations ; but in 1866 a sudden decrease in the 
cost of working takes place, due to the last reduction of tariff for 
the interior, after which the mean is maintained with very little 
variation. 

We ought then to admit that if all the tariffs were maintained the 
cost of working would remain the same, the inevitable increase of 
expenses being compensated by the economies which would result from 
the normal progression of the movement. 
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These points established, we can reconstitute approximately the 
traffic of the ten years such as it would have been under the tariffs 
of 1860, supposed to be maintained with both international and 
internal telegrams, a supposition which has already been applied to 
the whole of the operations. Table VI. 

The progression, the receipts, and the expense of the interior 
Service remain for the years 1860, 1861, and 1862 what they were 
in reality. 

After lst January, 1863, the date of the reduction of the tariff 
to 1fr. from i5ofrs., the progression and the receipts will be 
regulated by the normal rate which has already been established as 
the basis of comparison. 

The expense of the interior telegrams will be maintained at 
2 frs. per telegram, the exact mean of the price given, Table VI], 
for 1860 to 1862 inclusive. 

These valuations are embraced in the following Tables, VIII, 
IX, and X. 


Taste VIII.—IJnterior Traffic. 


























Estimated Traffic, without the : : Excess of 
Reduction of Rates. Estimated | Estimated | Real Deficits 
Sugai | a SSS Annual Annual upon 
Rates of Number : E es. | Deficits. Estimated 
Broveossions of Messages Beceipis. eee aceat Deficits. 
frs. fre. frs. fis, 
1860........ —_ 80,216 142,345 169,260 26,915 = 
PSG. os 97,945 $7152.26 188,050 16,824 — 
1:7 ee _ 105,274 176,643 207,390 | 30,747 ae 
5 eee ir 117,910 197,840 235,820 375980 34,196 
GA ea: 1@ 137,957 231,470 275,900 | 44,430 138,588 
Goes. 13 155,880 261,560 311,760 50,200 27,071 
ESOC es.2: 14 177,700 298,180 355,400 57,220 158,528 
yeaa 6 188,360 316,070 376,720 | 60,650 213,660 
SG Beenie 5 200,500 336,610 401,000 | 64,390 280,617 
LOO sani 103 221,550 371,950 443,100 71,1 50 283,620 
Totals... — 1,483,292 | 2,503,894 | 2,964,400 | 460,506 | 1,011,280 











We see that under the tariff of 1860 the interior telegraphy 
would have continued to produce an always-increasing deficit. 

In order to appreciate the loss by the application of reduced 
tariffs, it is necessary to deduct from the loss placed to the debit 
of the interior service the amount gained by the international and 
transit services, in consequence of the reduced rate augmenting 
the number of interior messages, thereby reducing the cost of 
working upon all classes of messages. 

Tables LX and X give these amounts :— 
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TasLe 1X.—IJnternational Traffic. 















































1 Spore 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Expenses. Estimated Expenses. 
¥ tage Gross Direct Reduced | Differ- 
ears. 10) a 
Receipts. Profits. Profits. ences. 
Messages.| oe Total. on ie Total. e 
frs. f. ¢. frs. frs. if.) a, frs. frs. frs. 
1860...., 95,199} 232,877 | 1 27 | 120,900 | 111,977 | 1 27 | 120,900 111,977, — 
1861...) 115,121) 257,748 | 1 15 | 132,390 | 125,858] 1 15 | 132,390 $125,358] — 
’62..... 129,935) 280,449 } 1 18 | 153,320 | 127,129] 1 18 £53,320 1 127,129 — 
63... 162,178) 277,266 | - 90] 145,960 | 131,806] 1 07 | 173,530 | 108,736] 27,570 
64...) 197,547} 307,956 | - 81 | 160,010 | 147,946] 1 01 | 199,620 1 108,436] 39,510 
65...) 252,183) 340,104 | - 76 | 191,620 | 148,484] 1 o1 | 264,660 | 85,454| 63,030 
1866...) 306,596] 360,900 | - 54 | 165,560 | 204,340] - 90] 275,940 | 93,960) 110,380 
67....| 338,918) 409,291 | - 55 | 186,400 | 222,891] 1 021] 345,700 | 63,591) 159,300 
*68..... 376,699} 424,189 | - 56 | 207,180 | 216,959 | 1 05 | 395,530 | 28,609} 188,350 
69...) 425,676) 450,577 | - 51 | 217,090 | 233,487 | - 97 412,910 | 37,667| 195,820 
Totals |2,400,002/3,350,307 | - 70 |1,680,430 1,669,877 | t 02 |2,464,390 | 885,917| 783,960 











TaBLE X.—Transmitted Trafic. 
































Expenses. Estimated Expenses. 

ae Gross Direct Reduced Differ- 

eth of Receipts Profits Profits ences 

Messages. aay tae Total. ae Total. ; 

frs. 6. frs. frs. gh frs. frs. frs. 

1860..... 50,404 | 152,522 | 84 42,340] 110,182 84 42,340 | 110,182; — 

1861..... 85,902 | 159,659 | 4 43,040] 116,519 ry 43,040 | 116,519 — 

62...) 56,578 | 147,952 | 49 44,700] 108,252 79 44,700 | 108,252 — 
’63....| 65,110 | 124,083 | 60 39,070] 84,963 a1 46,230 77,803 7,160 
64... 96,649 | 198,851 | 54 52,190] 146,661 67 64,750 | 184,101 | 12,560 
65... 89,183 | 180,247 | 51 45,480] 134,767 67 59,750 | 120,497 | 14,270 
1866..... 128,873 | 184,781 36 46,390] 138,391 60 47,320 | 107,461 | 30,930 
’67....| 182,149 | 192,428 | 36 47,570] 144,858 68 89,860 | 102,568 | 42,290 
68... 158,862 | 223,700 | 37 56,930] 166,770 70 107,700 | 116,000 | 50,770 
69...... 188,173 | 278,455 | 34 63,980} 209,475 65 |122,310 | 151,145 | 58,330 
Totals 1,016,883 |1,837,528 | 47% |481,690[1,355,838 68 | 698,000 }1,139,528 | 216,310 
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The cols. 1 to 6 present the results of the international and 
transit traffic, with the profits they have realised after spreading the 
expense of working such as has been given for the interior service 
over all classes of telegrams. 


Col. 7 gives the series of prices of each telegram upon the 
hypothesis of the interior tariff beg maintained alone. Without 
the interior reforms the international and transit traffic would not 
have benefited by the considerable augmentation of the number 
of units of work, and they would have cost the administration 
more. 


This gives (col. 8) a series of supposed expenses which, deducted 
from the effective receipts, gives (col. 9) the reduced profit. This 
latter, deducted from the real profit, leaves (col. 10) the part of the 
profit which could not have been realised if the terror reforms had not 
taken place. 


It is necessary, then, to carry to the credit of the internal service 
this sum of 783,960 frs., which has been added in seven years to the 
benefit of the international branch by the reforms of the interior 
branch, and to this must be added the sum. of 216,310 frs., the 
benefit which the transit service has derived from the same source 
giving a total of 1,000,270 frs. 


This sum will compensate within a few thousand francs the sum 
found in Table VIII, as representing the direct augmentation of 
the deficits of the internal service in consequence of the reductions 
of tariffs. 


But, in order to be more exact, it is necessary to consider a 
contrary reaction, that is, the effect produced by the reductions of 
the international tariffs upon the lowering the unit of expense 
applied to the internal movement. If these reductions had not 
taken place we find that the mean return of the price of interior 
telegrams reproduced in the second column of the following Table XI, 
conformably to Table VII, would have been a little increased, such 
as we see it in col. 8. The difference in col. 4 being applied to the 
real number of interior telegrams indicates how much this part 
of the traffic owes to the augmentation of correspondence with 
foreigners resulting from the successive reforms of the international 
tariff. 
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TABLE XI. 
Mean Cost of 
Internal Telegrams. Number Result of the 
Years. Supposing Differences. of Relegrams. a Bedugsion 
the International the of International 
Actual, sae ; : 
Tariffs Interior. Tariffs. 
Maintained. 
frs. c. “irs. ¢. Cc. frs. 

1S8G63)..0.0% L160 135 O5 188,825 9,441 
ae 1 35 1 40 O5 252,301 12,615 
gi Sana ir 27 1 33 06 332,721 19,963 
1668s —- 90 - 692,536 20,776 
yore - 91 ~ 817,652 24,529 
(. - 92 ~ 972,038 29,161 
GO oka: - 86 - 1,108,737 335202 
Total ......4 — — 149,747 








This sum being deducted from 1,000,270 frs., there remain 
850,523 frs. to deduct from the increased deficit of Table VIII, 
this leaves 160,757 frs. as the approximate loss in seven years in 
consequence of all the internal reforms. 

Résumé. 

In 1862, with a tariff of fr. 1°50 for all Belgium, there were 
105,274 telegrams for the interior. 

The expense exceeded the receipts by 30,747 frs., and this deficit 
was destined to increase year by year (see Table VIII), each 
telegram costing 2 frs., whereas it only received a mean of about 
70 fr: 

The tariff is reduced in 1863 to 1 fr., and to 50c. in December, 
1865. 

There followed such a development of correspondence that, in 
1869, the number of telegrams exceed tenfold the number m 1862. 

During the same time the total receipts of the interior, which 
in 1862 were 176,643 frs., increased to 598,740 frs. in 1869. 

The expense follows a progression equally rapid, but the whole 
cost to the public treasury for the increase of the traffic tenfold in 
seven years remains at 160,757 frs. = 6,430. | 

This difference cannot alone explain the diminution of the net 
product as given in the last column of Table IV; there must be 
some additional loss upon the international correspondence, and by 
applying the same series of deductions to this class of traffic as have 
already been applied to the internal correspondence, we arrive at a 
further loss of benefit by the reduction of the tariff upon inter- 
national correspondence. 

Table [X indicates the benefits resulting from the division of 
the expenses in proportion to the work done. 
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This rises to 1,669,877 frs. for the last ten years. 
The following summary indicates what would have been pro- 
duced in this branch of traffic if the tariff of 1860 had been 


maintained. 









































TasLe XII. 
Estimated na a Trafic 
ithout t 
Redaction of ‘taridis. Ruiaedy| Esmee ee eee 
Years. | ———————-- | Annual Aunual Reco Ss Keowee 
Rates of Number Expenses. Profits. ia Pr! Ge 
Pro- of Receipts. Col. 6. Profits. 
gression. | Messages. 
frs. frs. frs. frs. frs. 
1860...) — 95,199 | 232,877 } 120,900) 111/977 | 111,977 — 
15 
1861...) — 109,480 | 267,810 | 189,040 | 128,770 | 125,358 3,412 
9 
62...) — 119,330 | 291,910 | 151,550 | 140,360 | 127,129 | 18,231 
12 
63...) — 133,650 | 326,940 | 169,740 | 157,200 | 131,306 | 25,894. 
17 
(625.44 = 156,370 | 382,520 | 198,590 | 183,930 | 147,946 | 35,984 
13 
65...) = 176,700 | 432,250 | 224,410 | 207,840 | 148,484 | 59,356 
14 
1866....; — 201,440 | 492,760 | 255,830 | 236,930 | 204,340 | 32,590 
6 
°67....| = 213,530 | 522,330 | 271,180 | 251,150 | 222,891 | 28,259 
63 
68...) «= 227,410 | 556,280 | 288,810 | 267,470 | 216,959 | 50,511 
10; 
CI.) 2 251,290 | 614,690 | 319,140 | 295,550 | 233,487 | 62,063 
Totals — {1,684,399 |4,120,367 [2,139,190 |1,981,177 |1,669,877 | 311,300 


| 





This table assumes the cost of each international telegram to 
remain as it was in 1860, at 1°27 frs., and to be maintained during 
the whole ten years; the conditions as to tariff remaining the same 
for all branches of traffic, and the increase of necessary expenses 
compensating for the advantage of the normal increase of 
correspondence. 

The last column of Table XII does not furnish the exact dimi- 
nution of the net receipts resulting from the reduction of the 
international tariffs. This relative loss ought to be augmented 
by the effect of the reaction produced by the reforms of the interior 
service (Table IX, last column), and diminished by the favourable 
effect reciprocally produced by the development of the international 
correspondence upon the results of the interior service. (Table XI.) 

This gives for the last nine years the following losses :— 
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TaBLE XIII. 
i To be Added as the To be Deducted as Bal Due 
Years of ieee sa Effect OL ti, whe MEcote the i “to i 
the Interior Tariff International Tariff | the International 
(Table XIT). (Table IX). (Table XI). Traffic. 
frs. frs. frs. frs. 
MSGI scnceien 3,412 — 2,938 - 474. 
Oe tee: 13,231 — 4,211 9,020 
GS ged 25,894 27,570 9,441 44,023 
és ROSS 35,984 39,510 12,615 62,879 
go ene © 59,356 63,030 19,963 107,429 ¢ 
L860 es. 32,590 110,380 20,776 122,194 
Or Pica 28,259 15g, 300 24,529 163,030 
gc eB @0,511 188,350 29,161 209,700 
ss Maree 62,063 195,820 33,262 224,621 
Totals...) 311,300 783,960 156,896 938,364 





We see that there is in the international traffic some diminution — 
in the benefits, which increases relatively to what would have been 
the result had the tariff of 1860 been maintained, and that these 
diminutions increase in nine years to 938,364 frs. 

This loss, added to 160,757 frs. the loss on the internal service, 
gives the sum of 1,099,121 frs. to deduct from the net product 
of the last nine years. 

The total of the net profits for 1861 to 1869 inclusive is 
1,263,693 frs. 

In multiplying by 9, the maximum annual receipts before this 
period, which was 240,712 frs. in 1859, the product is 2,166,415 frs., 
and exceeds the real product only by the sum of 902,722 frs. This 
is, aS already said, upon the hypothesis of the nominal progression 
at the higher tariff equalling only the inevitable increase of expense. 

It cannot be doubted that the increase would at least have 
equalled this amount, and there is every probability that it would 
have considerably exceeded this, incontestably proving that a dimi- 
nution of tariff never can produce the same amount of revenue as a 
higher tariff. 

M. Jamar then argues that either his hypothesis exaggerates by 
one-tenth the losses resulting from the reduction of tariff, or (which 
is probable) that the net profits would have been the same without 
any reduction of tariff. 

Hither alternative can be adopted without ee the value of 
the following conclusions. 


RESULTS FROM THE FOREGOING TABLES. 


The net product of the Belgian telegraphic system has been dimi- 
nishing for several years, and was reduced to a point at which there 
was scarcely any profit in 1868. 
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Nine-tenths of this ought to be attributed to the successive reductions 
of the tariff wpon international telegrams, and the remainder to the 
reduction upon interior telegrams. 

It is true that the interior service, considered separately, pro- 
duced a deficit before the reforms of 1863 and 1865. These 
reforms have slightly augmented the deficit, but this augmentation 
is only 160,750 frs. for seven years. 

It is equally true that the international service has always given 
a benefit, but the successive reductions of tariff with foreign 
countries have reduced this profit 938,300 frs. in nine years as 
compared with what would have been the result had the tariff 
of 1860 been maintained. 

On this supposition there would have been, from 1863 to 1869 
inclusive, 1,199,850 interior telegrams. The reduced tariffs have 
given 4,364,810; that is, 3,164,960 more in seven years, or 452,000 
per annum. For this quadruple movement the public have to pay 
with the sacrifice of 160,750 frs. 

By the same reasoning there have been from 1861 to 1869 
inclusive, 1,589,200 telegrams exchanged between Belgium and 
foreign countries. The reduced tariff has increased this to 
2,304,803, an increase of 715,603 in nine years, or 79,510 per 
annum. This augmentation of 45 per cent. has diminished the 
receipts by the amount of 938,300 frs. 

There is, then, an enormous difference in the results of reduced 
tariffs upon internal correspondence as compared with eaternal 
correspondence, and if we examine separately the effects produced 
by international relations, even the most intimate, we shall see that 
the confirmation of this difference is easy to find. 

In dividing the telegraphic correspondence according to its 
nature, we find :— 





Telegraphic Correspondences. 

















Interior. International. Total. 

Messages of Governments and of diplo- ‘ 2 x 

AULD EEO © MCC oo indo axdcuionas ik poe onset acon et ; _ : 

(Money Market) Stock Exchange, news, : . 

7 ae Sta re ee 5 ae 85 
Commercial transactions .............cseecereess 34 564 45 
Private and family relations.............:0008 59% 28+ 44 

WEWSPapPeP TOLOQTATIS —......-sssrerersversssnsicosse. I 24 12 

















100 100 100 





Contrary to the general supposition, the correspondence of the 
Government, the affairs of the Bourse and news for the press, far 
from constituting the principal object of telegrams, are only 11 per 
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cent. of the total, 63 per cent. for the interior, and 153 per cent. 
for international service. 

The lines are occupied nine-tenths of the time by two principal 
currents. There is a more or less eager demand for the use of the 
telegraph for commercial affairs, according to the variations of 
political or financial conditions. 

The relations of social and family life gradually become more 
and more accustomed to the use of the telegraph, owing to the 
reduction of tariff bringing it within the scope of classes with 
moderate incomes, and engaged in small transactions. 

As may be imagined these two currents of correspondence are 
not of equal importance within the limits of a country and outside 
those limits. 

Social and family relations are never so numerous outside the 
frontier of any country. 

They are only 287 per cent. in the international correspondence, 
while they constitute 595 per cent. of the internal traffic. 

In compensation, however, the commercial telegrams absorb 
56+ per cent. of international correspondence, and 34 per cent. only 
of the interior. 

Before the reduction of tariff, the proportion of internal corre- 
spondence was the same, but the proportion of commercial corre- 
spondence was 63 per cent. of the international movement; more, 
therefore, than it became with a reduced tariff. 

It is thus evident that this class of correspondence follows above 
all, in its movement, the fluctuations of commerce, and is only 
influenced in a secondary degree by the alteration of tariff. 

And as commercial affairs constitute the principal object of 
international correspondence, we cannot hope to increase these 
relations by any tariff cheap enough to augment the correspondence 
to anything resembling the increase of telegraphy within the State. 

The benefit must be much less since there are so few people to 
profit by it. 

It must cost more because no similar augmentation can take 
place to reduce the the expense of working, such as we see in 
relation to the internal correspondence. 


Résumé. 


In summarising under form of principles the result of experience, 
such as the foregoing pages have analysed, we consider as demon- 
strated :— 

Ist. That a reduction of tariff leads to a diminution of the net 
product, even under the most favowrable conditions known. 

2nd. That the interior service already producing a deficit before the 
last reduction of tariff, has obtained by these reductions an enormous 
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increase of correspondence, with, however, a slight augmentation of the 
deficit. 

ord. That the international service, which has always gwen a 
profit, has realised under similar conditions a development of corres- 
pondence, much less, and a diminution of benefit much greater than 
has resulted to the internal service. 

Ath. With the mterior correspondence the deficit tends to duminesh, 
while with the international correspondence the diminution of benefit 
tends to increase. 

From these facts Belgium assumes, that the motives of public 
interest which determine a reduction of tariff for internal service, 
are not those generally applicable to the international service; and 
he suggests that the tariff should be continued unaltered until the 
natural increase of traffic has swelled the receipts to a sufficient 
amount to recoup the expenditure. 

We will now consider how far the traffic of the different private 
telegraph companies is affected by the foregoing principles. 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY. 


There are many and sufficient reasons which render it inexpedient 
on my part to publish all the details of private companies which are 
open to me, and have been well considered with the desire to find 
material of some practical value for this paper. . 

It must be sufficient for the present to prove that even under 
the most favourable conditions for international telegraphy the world 
can produce there is no exception to the rule, “That a reduction of 
tariff leads to a diminution of the net product.” 


£ 
The actual earnings of the Atlantic Telegraph Companies from 
28th July, 1866, to 31st December, 1871, were .........ccccereseees 2967 15000 
Assuming the tariff to have remained at 12°84/. (the mean for the 
first eleven months), and the traffic to have increased annually 








at the rate of 124 per cent., the gross earnings would have 45518000 
GOELLER OO) sad. dacsiavlnatonoagsiadvendniadeespatisateastadiabijeatiatsudteshosesinsoues sindsreeeansion 

Ditlerénce in TayoOur Of 12°S4l. TALL -oc.cci..cssgesonssssrsaceoscensoses 347,000 

Add—Expenses which would not have been incurred ........ 97,000 

GOS kr co medcan sana, ace cet ss oko mia een 444,000 


The Duration of the Different Tariffs was as follows: 
d. 


S. 
is —- — 28th July to 31st October, 1866 = 3 months 4 days. 
1o — — 1st November, 1866, to 30th November, 1867 ,, 1 year 1 month. 
5 8 -— Ist December, 1867, to 31st August, 1868 », 9 months. 
3 7 6 1st September, 1868, to 31st May, 1869 ge ee 
2 — — Ist June, 1869, to 9th August, 1869 », 2 months 9 days. 
1 10 — 10th August, 1869, to 11th December, 1870  ,, 1 year 4 months. 
3 - - 12th December, 1870, to 30th June, 1871 », 6 months 19 days. 
2 -— — Ast July, 1871, to 31st January, 1872 », 7 months. 
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The above statement assumes the mean tariff for the first twelve 
months to be maintained, and 124 per cent. as the normal rate of 
increase of traffic for each year, an increase. which would only have 
produced an average of 114 messages per day for the year ending 
December, 1871, less than one-fourth of the real traffic, and a num- 
ber so low that no one can suppose it would not have been attained 
even with the tariff at 20. 

Could the high tariff have been maintained one cable would 
have sufficed for the limited traffic, all the capital and working 
expenses of the French Atlantic Cable would have been saved, and 
the Anglo-American Company would now be enjoying 27 per cent. 
dividend upon a capital of 1,675,000/. ; 

If, then, this small number of messages would have yielded a 
larger revenue than the greater number with the series of reduced 
tariffs given above, it follows that some other motives than cheap- 
ness must prevail to induce any private company to reduce their 
tariff. 3 

These motives have hitherto been expediency, competition, and 
the attempt to combine and stave off further opposition; and we 
shall probably see reproduced the experience of the competing land 
lines in this country already referred to, ‘‘ One or more will be ruined 
‘‘ or forced to amalgamate ; higher tariffs will be resorted to in order to 
** preserve good dividends with a large reserve, and further extensions 
*“ will be avoided.” 





£ 
We have already three Atlantic cables laid and in good working re 
order, represented hy axcapatal OF | .j...%.-c..55 tg-a-apseoae gage ey aaets 3297 5,000 
There are two additional cables projected, one to be laid by the 
French Atlantic Company at a cost of 900,cool., and. another 
by the Great Western Telegraph Company, whose capital is hak gett 
1} 3.800001, AGEING BOCOUOR oo cayennutamnuran ptenrcegraysceme coocanaetaeetamariek 
PDEA scansinatenpeats sen cumons num oeeeeuaust ae, Gee OeIe 





The revenue earned by the Atlantic cables, including the New- 
foundland Company’s proportion, amounted, as far as can be ascer- 
tained from the published accounts of the companies for the year 
1871, to 610,000. During the first six months of that year a 3/. 
tariff was in force, and during the last six months 2/. was charged. 
Taking the mean rate of 2/. 10s. we can assume that 245,000 
messages were sent. 

From existing data we can say that the normal increase of 
traffic may be estimated at 25 per cent., which would give a total of 
306,250 messages for the current year, and 382,812 for 1878. 

The effect of lowering the tariff from 2/. to 1/. will probably be 
to increase the number of messages 75 per, cent. in the first year 
after the reduction. 
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As the two new cables cannot be laid until after the lapse of the 
first six months of next year, we may estimate— 


The number of messages for the June half-year of 1873 at 191,406 a: 82-81 
these at a 2). tariff will give’a roventic Of..........05...ccsessessscsncorvnnenees Oger, 
Upon the assumption of a 12. tariff increasing the traffic 75 per cent., 
the number of messages for the second half of 1873 would vet 334,960 
334,960, and the total revenue for the six MONtHS ............. seers 





MPO ROUERLY IG Gite aves taladnactttettinte. aia p? 





Estimating the expenses attending the working of the five cables 
at 110,000l. per annum, the balance of revenue for 1873 would 
yield upon the gross capital about 10 per cent. for dividend and 
reserve. 

But for 1874, supposing the regular increase of traffic to be 
25 per cent. upon the number of messages sent in 1873, the total 
revenue at a 1/. tariff would only be 657,957/., and this less working 
charges would return on the gross capital 9 per cent. for dividend, 
reserve, and repairs. 

IT must, however, state that this is probably the worst view of 
the case as regards the traffic—what may be required for repairs, 
and how much wasted upon competition, I need not now consider. 

Better results might be shown if the traffic of the last two years 
were alone referred to, but we cannot always rely upon Alabama 
disputes and Hrie Ring contests; and in calculating the probable 
results of the next few years, we may reasonably expect that there 
will be one year at least without much, if any, increase. 

There are fluctuations in the commercial world which it would 
be folly to ignore, and I give the above figures as the minimum 
which may safely be anticipated; but who can say what the 
maximum would be if it were sought to establish only a self- 
supporting instead of a dividend-earning system. 

We must, however, at once discard all idea of ever making the 
tariff so low as it is for interior telegrams, the local relations do not 
exist to any extent requiring an outlay of even ios. for a telegram. 
No one can order his dinner by telegram. The small tradesmen in 
the suburbs and provincial towns cannot order their daily or weekly 
supply of goods by telegram. All the questions of minor importance 
relating to the inner life of a nation have no equivalent outside the 
limits of any country. 

But still it cannot be disputed that Atlantic telegraphy under 
a self-supporting tariff, would within ten years require several 
additional cables. The interchange upon a grand scale of the 
products of the old and new world. ‘The intimate political relations 
with this country, possessing as we do a great dominion extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean Islands, besides islands 

x2 
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bordering upon the United States. The demand for the investment 
of capital by all the Teutonic and Scandinavian States in Europe, 
both in the State loans and in railways, promoting, as it does, eager 
speculation and ever increasing activity in this class of corre- 
spondence, all combine to create activity in international correspon- 
dence worthy of a great sacrifice to develope and certain to result 
in a great international benefit. But no one will expect that this 
sacrifice should be met by private investors. 
We will now see what Indian telegraphy will illustrate. 


INDIAN TRAFFIC AND TARIFFS. 





























Number | Percentage | Percentage Debeae ae ns 4 
Dates. Tariff. of of of : ° 
Messages. | Increase. | Decrease. wat lt Bate nas Seeks 
eS Sr a, £ 
1865....;5 1 O} 23,332 — — 147,283 — ao 
"OO... 35 29,246 25°34 —— 184,615 25°34 — 
iV eke 2 29,064 — 0°62 183,466 — 0°62 
"GS... is 33,005 13°55 | — 208,344 13°55 — 
’69....|2 17 O} 44,215 33°96 — Leis — 32°26 
Lins 5 62,855 42°15 — 226,969 44°09 — 
(average) 
| 








Messages—Average increase per annum from 1865 to 1868, with 
RS TATE UT EE” B84 Fe coke oie. Geese pe agar ace Meereae ae gee eae aera Oo ante 


Estimated number of messages for 1869, ith the same rate of 
INcronse. and CS Same Lawl, Hee she. Chidtphs. den peasnchasncutced oe esocnmece ses 


Actual number of messages for 1869, with reduced tariff, 22. 178. .... 44,215 
Percentage of increase of messages consequent upon lowering the 
tase POR RTE So OVEN. DGS: WER ER Toei thnk hae tas Bete caren 
Receipts—Average increase per annum from 1865 to 1868, with £ 
the hap’ ab Gb. eel sh acadd, ssc aeienks AOU. scan Lara elas 701354 


36,229 


22°04 


Estimated total receipts for 1869, with the same rate of Lee £228.608 
ANd thea! Carlld, BU.) 8.9.7o2s<spartinexsacehe ees ousite rasan eae 99 
Actual total receipts for 1869, with reduced tariff of 2. 178... S167, 515 

Percentage of decrease of total receipts consequent upon lowering ; 
the tariil from. 41, 25. £0: 2s Boe Meat cate catcbe neat aah aetereelont #540 
We now come to raising the rate again to 4/. 10s. 
Actual number of messages for 1870, with tariff, 22. 175. ccs 62,855 
4, °71, with tariff, principally at 47. ios. 62,964 
Percentage of increase Of MOSSAGES ............cccsusssceoseorecoserscrcenssssecesasetyes oe a 
Receipts for 1870, with tariff, 27. 17s. (calculating each message at £ 
TA TREO). 5 caus saswaensi stings Hap Reh oolebbncihhadnDhhh nal htbecdesanck tiene edna as cee 226,969 
Receipts for 1871, with tariff principally at 40. 108. wcesssesereees £337,316 
Percentaye of imerense’ OF POCCL UB ...vocaccscateatrenncasitapintactis eho tera tners 48°61 


These tables prove conclusively that raising the tariff did not 
decrease the number of messages, while it increased the revenue 
AQ per cent. 

From 1865 to March, 1870, the communication with India was 
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so unreliable that there were frequent complaints of letters reaching — 
their destination sooner than telegrams, which were often unintel- 
ligible when they did arrive. 

The uncertainty of telegrams being sent in their order, or of 
arriving at all, was loudly complained of, and yet we find a decided 
tendency to increase. 

The year 1867 shows a slight decrease, but it has nothing to do 
with tariff; there was no change in that. 

1868 gives 13°55 per cent. increase, and gross receipts amounting 
to 208,344/. 

The tariff is then lowered at the instigation of the Telegraphic 
Convention, urged upon the principle that the benefit to the public 
would be very great. 

The effect of lowering the tariff from 5/. is. to 2/. 178. was to 
increase the number of messages 34 per cent., and to decrease the 
gross revenue 32 per cent. | 

At this point in March, 1870, two efficient telegraph lines were 
opened from England to India; both of them (with only a few 
interruptions, never occurring at the same time) have carried this 
class of correspondence, in popular phrase, ‘‘ quicker than the sun 
‘* itself,’ and it is acknowledged that this element increases inter- 
national telegraphy more than any other. 

A large part of the increase subsequent to that date must, 
therefore, be attributed to these new facilities; and as a proof of 
this, | may relate some efforts made to augment correspondence ; 
we expended thousands of pounds in advertising and in communi- 
cating with everyone likely to have any commercial or social relations 
in the Hast. 

We tried to enlist the press, and gave telegrams of public 
interest for half price to Mr. Reuter. 

We employed boats to go on board every steamer at Gibraltar, 
Malta, Suez, and Aden, and it is on record, as a matter of experience, 
that we did not get 2 per cent. of social messages from all our 
efforts in the first direction named; we found that India could not 
supply Mr. Reuter with a telegram every day worth publishing. 
Somebody had gone to the hills, or somebody was leaving Madras 
and going somewhere else, formed the class of telegrams sent from 
India, and nobody wanted them, nor did we, by employing boats to 
visit ships with passengers voyaging to and from all parts of the 
Kast, obtain six messages in the six months. 

During the great continental war we were eagerly sought to 
give news to Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, Aden, and the Mauritius; 
but as the killed and wounded diminished, the thirst for telegrams 
subsided, and Ido not think they would have given us quarter — 
rates for a daily telegram. 
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I make these statements as further confirming the principle 
that the social relations which exist outside the limits of a country do 
not gwe any appreciable addition to telegraphic correspondence ; 
questions of urgency, for which even 20s. would be expended, are 
not frequent, and these questions are more apt to be nearer home 
than several thousand miles away. 

It must be accepted as a feature of telegraphic correspondence 
that commerce gives at least go per cent. of all international telegrams, 
where the countries are remote. 

Belgium we have seen at the end of my extract gives 63 per 
cent. for international commercial telegrams before the tariff was 
lowered, and 56 per cent. after it was lowered, that is more in pro- 
portion with a high than with a low tariff, proving that tariff only 
affects this class of correspondence in a secondary degree. 

We find, then, that these new routes to India, the Indo-Huro- 
pean, and British-Indian Submarine, increased the correspondence 
42 per cent., bringing it up to nearly double the amount it had 
attained in its best year under the higher tariff of 5/. 1s., but this 
double number of telegrams, “ carried quicker than the sun,” ata 
tariff of 27. 17s., only produced 18,000/. more than the old slow and 
unreliable line at the high tariff of 5/. 1s. 

The result of this competition was that the Turkish line was 
losing upwards of 20,0o00/. per annum, the Indo-Huropean line was 
not paying, and the British-Indian line was earning a meagre 5 per 
cent. for the purposes of dividend, reserve, and maintenance. 

Harly in 1871 the tariff was increased to 4/. 10s., and the effect 
of this increase was not to diminish the traffic, but with the same 
traffic to increase the revenue 48 per cent. 

It may be argued that the increase of tariff stopped the imme- 
diate increase of traffic, but that cannot in justice be affirmed. The 
great continental war suspended many commercial operations, 
numerous engagements of tonnage and orders for goods were can- 
celled, and for many months transactions were limited to those 
bearing the minimum of risk. 

The experience, then, of Indian traffic confirms all the foregoing 
principles, and it follows that, if we are to have a low tariff, 
calculated to stimulate this class of correspondence, increase com- 
mercial activity, and make telegraphy more a habit of the people in 
India, it must be done at a sacrifice of dividends at least, and these 
are for the present at as low a point as private investors -will 
encourage. 

We propose from the first of next month to reduce the tariff 
from 4l. tos. to 4l., and there is a hope that the traffic will be elastic 
enough to recoup within the first year the loss from this moderate 
reduction. Government alone can afford to bring the tariff to 3/., a 
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tariff which would keep the lines self-supporting, and provide for 
the extensions which the certain increase of commercial activity 
from this cause alone would demand. 

Tt should not be lost sight of that, while a very low tariff would 
unquestionably increase the correspondence considerably, it would 
also necessitate the addition of more lines, which over so great 
a distance can never be done without a large expenditure of capital ; 
and as it is proved that this class of correspondence is principally 
commercial, it must be kept self-supporting at least, even if con- 
trolled by Government, or taxpayers may well object to share a 
burden so specially advantageous to the commercial classes, and 
only in a secondary degree of general benefit to the whole com- 
munity, nothing more than a gradual and moderate reduction below 
3/. for twenty words, even under Government control, could, there- 
fore, be anticipated. 

It is proper here to call attention to what India has already done, 
and what they appear to be sacrificing in the interests of telegraphy. 

The following table shows that India, in the year 1869, ex- 
changed fewer telegrams of all kinds than Turkey or Roumania, 
and very few in excess of Denmark, and taking the statement 
published by the International Telegraph Office of Berne, as I find 
it, they appear to lose upon every telegram 4s. 63d. 


Taste XIV.—Statement of the Average Cost, Product, Profit, and Loss 
per Telegram for 1869. 





























Number of Messages for 1869. Total 
States. a! oe 
‘ ; xpenses 
Internal. International. | Service. Total. for 1869. 
£ 

Austria and Hungary | 2,807,958 | 1,281,796 | 146,085 | 4,235,789 | 280,457 
AMER Gis. dai aes bats 126,429 481,765 | 289,884 898,078 13,996 
DIS AS heGeoiieoss eaten 262,649 596,056 — 858,705 21,866 
OMEN © <a 8ecvaotivcacace: 1,108,737 613,849 | 315,722 | 2,038,308 51,957 
Denmark .2..00000006. 186,979 222,188 10,453 419,620 | 18,044, 
Ba CC. eke ctentinete: 4,729,588 | 1,579,717 — 6,309,305 | 413,320 
Germany (North) _....| 4,028,764 | 2,168,274 | 69,460 | 6,266,498 | 335,399 
Great Britain, India*| 481,824 40,852 — 522,676 | 264,070 
GAOECE fF ahitehie thts 96,213 13,335 3,260 112,808 15,506 
PRGA . ob: .0500feasscewnrdc: 949,562 682,490 11,3388 | 1,643,390 | 62,181 
BE iescn Sesoecncnsocsdocptar 1,643,147 693,309 71,407 2,407,863 | 158,608 
PROB WIGY oo sc-costiee settee odes 266,163 140,965 21,977 429,105 26,874 
RROUMANI...2555053.000bhsebs 434,590 162,450 1,076 598,116 55,007 
IA SED, Sia sa tacos avetecoddnesse 1,886,849 391,743 120,818 25399,410 | 330,041 
: UIT At ee 742,087 | 252,280 | 78,084 | 1,072,451 | 137,001 
States of the Church 40,250 68,6389 2,296 EY 1, Porn 5,613 
See eee ee ae ae 384,128 211,838 | 702,551 1,298,512 | 40,356 
Switzerland ..2...s0scc00 951,337 418,087 24,592 | 1,394,016 | 36,924 
BEC acc Me neo tists’ 476,842 194,978 = 671,320 | 151,163 


~ * India—these figures are approximately. exact; the financial year ter- 


minating in March, all accounts are made up to that date. 
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TaBLE XIV.—Cost, Product, Profit and Loss per Telegram—Contd. 




















Average Total Average Average | Average Loss 
States. oa Ucesai | wt Weed Fe per 
for 1869. 1869. for 1869. | per Telegram.) Telegram. 

$. dd. £ Ce S.s ee 
Austria and Hungary 3 |202 400 | © ze - -¢ — 
Bader “—TAaeor ure = Se 15,122 | - 4 - -} — 
ASRIVREED te liveticcosssts cies —- 6 35,2138 | -— 92 - 3? — 
2 ea) 1 ll - 6 52,948 | - 624 = 6 _- 
Dena Ge dactebotsee - 10g 16,331 | - 9% — - I 
PERCE "Gi cnsconastetvenevanneay 1 33 |426,264/ 1 4 = — 
Germany (North) .... 1 -—$% |807,897| - 112 — | - 1 

Great Britain, India*} 10 14 | 145,042 BN Oe — , eo 

Greece: ¢cietinniece 2 8% 5,970 -t — I 8% 

Elolbemdks: <j. cscssnsiecstonees - 9 46,300 | - 6% — = “oe 
Mtaly Le aa roe MESS. Fao") t' 6e - 38 — 
INOUWAY ssosticntadecctsatstes: rs 27 G0l yr” ae - +4 — 

RROUMIAIIG «0.65 scdeeeesMoevne. eo) 41,866 | 1 4% — - 54 
MUGS esac Matin NS 2) 9 492,628! 4 14 1 43 — 

Sic: ee Re eR 2 6% 70,639 I 34 — 1 22 
States of the Church I - 4,712 | - 10 — - 2 
SS WOUOR: cccisccindwoneented - 49,306 | - 9 - 13 — 
SWItZerland rwevescisdacesed- — 64 42,184 |.- 72 - 1 —_ 
UG 2c iocssyscusanieaaars 4 6 209,601 6 22 1 82 — 





* India—these figures are approximately exact; the financial year ter- 
minating in March, all accounts are made up to that date. 





I do not know whether the telegraph department in India credits 
itself with a charge upon all Government and political telegrams ; 
if not, then the figures given do not in my opinion give full justice 
to the department. Belgium, Switzerland, and some other countries 
debit their Government as they do the public; in some cases, how- 
ever, only at half-rates, but it is obvious that the capital expended 
upon any system should be credited with whatever benefits it yields, 
either of service to the State or service to the public. 

From this enormous loss, then, there should be deducted some 
amount representing the sum the country would gladly pay in 
money for the facilities of governing so vast a territory with 
150,000,000 of inhabitants, so much under military control. There 
will, no doubt, be great sums saved annually in the movement 
of troops—more concentration, security, and economy entirely 
indebted to telegraphy, and therefore a direct gain to the State. 

But, assuming that the number of telegrams given in the pre- 
ceding table represent the money-earning telegrams, and therefore 
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the service rendered to the commercial public, it is at best a 
beggarly account for so great a territory, and can only be accounted 
for by the two following causes :— 

The uncommercial habits of the people; and 

The tariff being so high in relation to the magnitude of the 
transactions common to the natives, having more resemblance to the 
amount paid in this country for international telegrams than to 
the amount common to this and every other nation for internal 
correspondence. 

It is established that a reduction of tariff for interior traffic has, 
nearly in every imstance, produced an enormous increase of traffic, with 
only a slight increase in the deficit of the net product. 

And that this deficit wpon internal correspondence tends to diminish. 

The statement which follows shows what the telegraphic system 
has cost the various States, from the earliest to the latest available 
data, proving that most countries think it worth a considerable 
sacrifice to obtain a telegraphic communication. 


TasLE XV.—Statement showing the Total Expenses, Receipts, Profit and Loss, and Average 


Yearly Profit and Loss, from Commencement of Lines to 1869. 

















Expenses. Loss. Profit. 
ees ee Working | Establish- | Total to | ~°°2"* | otalto | Aver- | Total to | Aver- 
1869. to 1869. 1869. 1869. Year, 1869. Year 
a aan fea (601 744 b60.457 3 Cea ea ee 880 cae Rae ltrs 
Hungary a, : Ry Gan : ’ 
IBACEN ......2000: 751] 125,296| 40,790 166,086] 183,606] 32,480] 1,709] — — 
Bavaria ........ 51] 292,636| 142,258 | 434,889] 348,525] 86,364 | 4,478) — | — 
Belgium ........ 50} 330,562] 97,186 | 427,748] 451,863 = — | 24,115] 1,204 
Denmark........ "54! 217,496] 137,665 | 355,161] 248,688] 106,462 | 6,653, — — 
Eaioaay "49 | 2,198,785 | 759,674 | 2,958,469 | 2,532,409] 426,049 |20,288] — = 
Molland ...0:-... ’"b2| 472,164} 193,658 | 665,822} 489,965] 175,897 | 9,772) — rae 
EAE Sesse stays! "62 | 1,402,214 | 104,056 | 1,506,270} 1,265,386] 240,884 |30,110] — — 
Norway . ....0... 55 | 257,462) 184,859 | 442,321] 213,718] 228,603 |15,240] — — 
SS UIBSID: .scurscaeees 56 | 2,769,442 |1,064,425 | 3,833,86713,116,750] 717,157 [51,222] — — 
SUPA cnadeanos ns ’55 | 1,787,988 | 195,358 | 1,983,346] 724,55411,258,792 |83,919] — = 
Sweden ........ ’53| 416,828] 268,324 | 685,152] 717,143 — — | 31,991) 1,881 
Switzerland....| ’°52; 320,138] 66,741 386,879] 393,144 — — 6,265| 348 
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TaBue X VI.— Statement showing the Total Number of Telegrams from the 
Opening of the Lines. : 

































































States. 1849.} 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Austria and Hungary ....| 8,593 | 14,398 | 56,164 | 84,888 | 146,560 | 231,165 
CpG i.e — ~ 4,148 | 12,460 | 37,591 | 41,346 
VATA i picdacn roe mee — 2404 6,228 | 15,527 | 24,726 | 61,117 
Bol, so mumoraarnis —— ae 19,686 | 41,509 | 76,312 | 95,096 
DOUDMARK cesesncseememevervens — — — — —_— 20,043 
PHANOG Gon icsrschdavveaveness — — 9,014 | 48,105 | 142,061 | 236,018 
GOTTA sisvssepsrceesccoansenes — | 35,494 | 40,065 | 48,751 85,161 | 115,481 
PE GU e IG ss ccseccrraresnomosancencs — — = 1,369 | 40,738 | 104,655 
INGE WILY eins osetanstecartinceontn — — — — —. 1,858 
States of the Church ..... — ~- — — 173 730 
SWOOSH ccsiicious voapieareceuaweels — — — —_— 851 | 10,534 
Switwerland. Ty crcsesrscss, — — _ 2,876 | 84,832 | 132,340 
Waurtemburg  .........60063 — — — 41,385 | 40,112 

States. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 
Austria and Hungary ....| 269,504 | 342,526 | 396,503 | 463,950 | 728,219 
BAGS D wage mavens acne ates 51,067 67,304 63,815 44,361 112,671 
BSN 1c pee eee en eee a.| 85,457 | 163,681 | 128,147 | 142,497 | 216,382 
BCU TA oie asocr em ocsentes 107,582 } 142,939. | 1783621 | 217,782 ~) 276,979 
De NMI ok. ihadeicnvsane dante 46,443 51,871 | 110,856 104,400 | 119,253 
BPAMCO = veiscrasagorrevens 254,532 | 360,299 | 418,616 | 463,973 817,473 
CLERGY <5. sssusnacbrestorveens 166,935 | 248,905 | 277,870 | 289,831 513,129 
GCC cadhags sss hoon —_ — — — 5,493 
PA GIB Scns ccatehaesvocceg nes 143,780 | 194,565 | 228,964 | 266,992 | 391,613 
INGE WEY cersecicscbnss sensors sonness 32,918 68,020 83,011 97,174 | 124,353 
POPUUGAls ./a een cavsisedorevers: a= — 13,945 39,500 52,000 
AVARBIA i aeuheteeee — EeOsgTT SY 170,200 205 cs 77 SOL ee 
STRAIN Gs. coansgonecrecsanennantase 2,930 6,438 42,560 | 162,994 | 281,451 
States of the Church ....| 11,996 22,685 30,423 39,523 48,490 
BiWOGOE v dcccrsvabewacd incense 60,611 | 116,673 | 174,864 180,364 | 181,119 
Swear RANG teceesensemnewnas 166,541 | 232,067 | 265,365 252,800 | 293,746 
Wurtemiburg ©... 41,451 63,978 56,131 71,628 96,207 

States 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
Austria and Hungary ....| 727,274 | 919,789 | 1,021,612 | 1,105,501 | 1,692,610 
PAs Gani eee 128,670 | 148,350 182,246 226,655 307,399 
Bavariancinnagenuseeien 205,450 | 230,192 | 265,768 319,408 396,581 
Beak etthan y, .cresestrnergossntensniors 329,351 | 405,864 | 410,045 537,605 726,692 
Diemer carnegie 152,200. | Sts eLy 4 | 203,160 238,634 170,210 
TV PRINCG bas vas sceanct seein vangiens 977,281 |1,268,459 | 1,976,144 | 1,895,980 | 2,694,361 
Germany shinnnnakedtek 623,325 | 741,085 | 967,321 | 1,222,692 | 1,767,679 
Great f Indo-European} — — sais Ee 256 
Britam | adam. ....6,s.. — — — —_ ee 
Greece 5 inane mencaane 19,813 29,664 Ag,027 57,409 62,513 
Hollandies.a gee. Piiwutieyis 419,130 | 488,005 | 535,733 662,567 804,811 
NOP WN vic iranian 142,875 | 135,561 146,101 181,697 216,158 
Prine’ hen cdeterbe: 62,000 | 73,500 85,500 93,000 104,000 
ROUMBIIA scant Greed — = — 297,810 310,045 
Ritiagia, iso Reem 465,027 | 627,061 | 414,919 | 816,983 927,358 
Gait ee wcactenuteaceee renee 316,165 | 348,022 | 536,279 605,588 819,952 
States of the Church ....| 45,982 36,255 42,316 63,844 58,180 
Swed et «...w.csnmencenumarae 173,231 | 185,898 | 483,419 689,142 759,934 
Switzerland sicissveernem: 312,256 | 840,907 | 362,142 468,894: 529,939 
W urbena bute) si....,s0e0e 106,122 | 148,826 175,426 197,454 268,130 
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TaBLE XVI.—Wumber of Telegrams from the Opening of the Lines—Contd 






































States. 1865.* 1866. 1867. 1868.* 1869. 

Austria and Hungary ....| 1,899,808 | 2,658,089 | 2,914,904 | 3,259,273 | 4,235,789 
To Che eee oe oe ty 396,367 | 499,701| 589,647} 630,959] 898,078 
Wa GAIIS 06sec cnsveoacnees 490,935 | 605,403] '756,049| 709,284] 858,705 
CE ee eee 938,467 | 1,439,842 | 1,650,159 | 1,823,080] 2,038,308 
ANCIARER, 5 oe )ehikavn asedawter 203,208 | 237,867| 815,892| 357,397] 419,620 
PRICE or Sus gccstod ace eee 3,107,394 | 4,330,791 | 4,645,604 | 5,029,245 | 6,809,305 
ChOPIMAWNY er aceite 2,197,090 | 2,806,216 | 4,879,777 | 5,560,947 | 6,266,498 
Great { Indo-European 23,433 29,246 29,064 33,005 46,389 
Britain | Indian ............ — — — — 522,676 
Orecce yee act, 85,457 | 102,870] 106,435} 101,837) 112,808 
|S TG AE eae a te ee A 972,394 | 1,094,803 | 1,120,225 | 1,506,802 | 1,643,390 
pele reteset dente 2,058,364 | 2,345,028 | 2,187,674 | 2,315,624 | 2,407,863 
PRON ao ac. corres acre acees 242,175 | 290,098| 833,835} 378,915| 429,105 
POLCUG AW siactmcce eit 125,500 .| 141,007) “191,701! 193,973 — 

Rouiiania ia Laas 352,829 | 438,158| 475,686} 557,181| 598,116 
gc ae ore a ee Re 1,044,375 | 1,416,351 | 1,589,417 | 2,028,949 | 2,399,410 
SOL eae Cees See eae ee oes 901,514 793,829! 784,887| 1,072,451 
States of the Church . 97,792 £06,901!) “LLG S17.) \-ror,s207/- “WIA 485 
WONG heb. B isd eS 913,968 | 1,051,621 | 1,215,053 | 1,246,680] 1,298,512 
SWEEZOPIANG “oc <vscsonccvessoaves 604,963 | 684,793) 726,714) 1,175,497| 1,894,016 
MBER 65.5 on siaonas <n asosncsite: — — — — 671,320 
Wurtemburg oe 337,779 | 432,249| 485,149] 498,613 _ 





Remarks.—BAvVARIA.—Exclusive of service messages. 
Francze.—In 1858, 1864, and 1865, the number of received inter- 
national and “transit” messages is not included. 
In 1863 received international messages are not included. 
Service messages are not counted. 
GERMANY.—The number of received international messages is unknown 
prior to 1859. 
Iraty.—The number of messages is unknown prior to 1865. 
PortTuGau.—No data for 1869. 


RoumManta.—No data obtainable prior to 1863. 


WortemBure.—No data for 1869. 
As regards the tariffs, no precise information can be obtained prior to 1865 ; 
they were, however, considerably reduced by the Paris and Vienna Conventions 


of 1865 and 1868. 
* Tariffs reduced. 








Table XVI gives the traffic for all the countries which have sup- 


plied this data to the telegraph convention, and by comparing the 
periods subsequent to the improved and diminished rates at the 
dates of the telegraph conferences held at Paris in 1865, and in 
Vienna in 1868, with those anterior, we find that unless disturbed 
by war or some exceptional conditions there is a very large and 
continuous increase in telegraphic correspondence. | 
Belgium hag established the benefit to be derived from the 
augmentation of telegraphic correspondence in decreasing the cost 
of working each internal telegram. In Table VII we find the cost 
to the State per telegram, with the tariff at 1°5ofr., was in 1860, 
2°11 frs.; but in 1869, with a 50 cent. tariff, the cost was only 86c., 
but this reduced tariff had produced 387,000 telegrams each year in 
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excess of what would have been created under the régime of the 
high tariff. 

It is this commercial activity which every State should encourage, 
as certain to add to the general prosperity and wealth-producing 
power of a nation, and bearing in mind the principle established, 
that the increase of internal telegrams with a low tariff is enormous, 
and the increase of deficit of net product only slight, with a tendency 
to diminish, I would submit to the telegraph department of India 
whether it might not be worth while to try a bold effort to introduce 
telegraphy into the habits of the Indian community. 

I am of opinion this will never be done unless the tariff is 
reduced to some moderate standard represented by some small 
current coin, such as half a rupee. 

The lines exist; the capitalis expended; the stations are opened. 
The work can be greatly increased without material addition to the 
expenditure. There is no danger of competition upon any section 
which may prove exceptionally productive; such as all prwate 
companies must always apprehend. 

It is more than probable that the indirect gain to the State will 
far more than compensate for the direct loss. Besides, as internal 
telegraphy grows, international telegraphy must also increase 
(although not in the same proportion), and it is certain that upon 
every international telegram there is a large profit to the State to 
compensate for the loss upon the internal telegrams; and this profit 
is all the greater, as the cost of working each telegram is diminished 
by an increase in the number of internal messages. 

I know that the habits of the natives of India are unlike those 
of any Huropean country, and I know, by experience, the indolent 
tendency of the climate; but Manchester has found the way to make 
cheap fabrics such as the natives will buy, and the exports and 
imports between this country and India have increased from nothing 
at all to 44,394,083/. in 1870. The railways have no doubt found a 
tariff which has induced the natives to travel; is there no proportion 
of this amount, which will induce them to telegraph? it is saving 
time in both instances; without wishing to be at all dogmatic or 
pretending to know as much as the gentlemen at the head of the 
telegraphs of India already know, I submit these foregoing principles 
and considerations, as impressing me with the idea that a low tariff 
for internal correspondence in India might in a few years produce a 
marked change for the benefit and prosperity of the country. 


The Egyptian Traffic. 
The line was first opened in 186], at a tariff of 2/. for twenty 


words; and continued at the same rate until the summer of 1868, 
when it was reduced to 30s. 
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Up to this date, the frequent interruptions, by the breaking of 
the old cable, which unfortunately was laid in shallow water, set all 
statistics at defiance. There are evidences of extreme fluctuations 
on account of the demand for cotton during the American civil 
war; then a reaction owing to the panic of 1866; then a change 
during the Abyssinian War,—in the midst of which the cable 
broke. 

Since the new cable was laid in 1868 there has been unin- 
terrupted communication. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, 
gave an exceptionally good year; and then the war with France 
and Germany produced, in 1870, an exceptionally bad year, and all 
the data we have will prove nothing excepting an aggregate increase; 
which can be represented by a progressive 12 per cent. increase per 
annum since the opening of the line. 

There are no social messages between Hurope and Hgypt worth 
estimating. The whole are commercial, financial, and political, and 
are not influenced by tariff to any material extent. A reduction of 
tariff to 12. would not produce such good results as an improve- 
ment in the speed and accuracy; and every effort is being made to 
make the service between this country and Hgypt so rapid that 
a merchant can rely upon a reply to his message within the office 
hours of each day. 

Should this increase the traffic as much as I anticipate, then 
I believe a reduction of tariff would soon follow. 


Arguments which may be Hxpected to Induce Private Companies to 
Reduce thew Tariffs. 


I regret that I cannot think of any reason which should influence 
the directors of private companies to reduce their tariffs beyond the 
single one of expediency. 

The foregoing pages prove conclusively, “ That every reduction 
“ of tariff leads to a diminution of the net product.” 

It may be expedient to reduce tariff with the object of staving off — 
opposition and satisfying a popular demand, but this is sufficiently 
questionable, for the following reason :— 

A reduction of tariff means a sacrifice of revenue for a length of 
time; and, after this sacrifice has been made, and is about to be 
rewarded by the gradual increase of revenue to the original point, 
there will be others ready to bring out rival cables upon the first 
publication of favourable receipts. 

There is the danger already referred to, that after one company 
shall have made unproductive lines, they may be opposed upon the 
most productive sections by a new company with smaller capital. 

I venture to say that these are points which never leave the 
minds of the directors of private telegraph companies. 
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Many Governments seem to delight in giving all sorts of conces- 
sions. We are never without a threat of opposition in one or more 
quarters, and there cannot be a more difficult question for the con- 
sideration of directors than that of determining when it is expedient 
to make the sacrifice of lowering the tariff or extending their lines. 

There is only one way by which the full benefit of telegraphy 
can be obtained for the public at the expense of private enterprise. 
Governments could give monopolies with expressed conditions of a 
maximum tariff and reserve, and require that all revenue in excess 
of these amounts should be given to the public, either in the shape 
of increased facilities or reduced charges. The present insecure 
system is open every hour to competition, and can only result in 
amalgamation and higher tariffs to provide dividends for the greater 
amount of capital unnecessarily expended. 

This amalgamation will probably only be effected after one or 
more companies have been almost ruined. I would, as a matter of 
private opinion, prefer the conditional monopoly referred to, in 
granting which the Government could stipulate that 2 per cent. 
upon the capital should be laid aside for renewals, repairs, and 
extensions, before any dividend was given to the shareholders; that 
this reserve should be continued and used for such extensions as the 
increase of trade demanded, and that no dividend should be divided 
in excess of 8 per cent., until every facility in the shape of reduced 
tariff and extensions had been supplied to the public that the 
Government might judge to be desirable. A reasonable limit in 
tariff would soon be established, below which no company would be 
expected to reduce; this point attained, and a large reserve pro- 
vided, the company should then be allowed to divide the whole 
of their revenue. 

This plan, or some modification of it, would ensure the main- 
tenance of an efficient and reliable means of communication; it 
would ensure to the commercial public a supervision which would 
give them their reduced tariff whenever it became reasonable to do 
so; it would ensure to the shareholder a comparatively sound invest- 
ment: in a very few years the reserve, and the duplication of the 
lines with the aid of this reserve, would make their dividend abso- 
lutely secure, but for this they would be required to sacrifice divi- 
dends, if need be, until their property had attained this sound 
position. 

I commend a consideration of this subject to the shareholders, 
as the only basis upon which they could ask for, or the Government 
erant, a conditional monopoly. 

At present we are not acting upon sound principles; most of the 
cable property is comparatively new, and large renewals may be 
required, 
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The property is exposed to opposition from the increasing 
energies of a host of concessionaires seeking concessions with the 
object of placing other and unnecessary schemes upon the public, 
or being bought off by existing companies. It is exposed to the 
inroads of packing companies, who -boast their power of paying 
large dividends upon a small capital, and point with triumph to 
their. public spirit in preventing the companies, which established 
the lines at a cost of millions, from earning dividends at the expense 
of the commercial public, forgetting, or not caring to remember, 
that if these companies do not pay a reasonably good dividend, and 
any accidents occur to the cables, capital could not be obtained, to: 
renew them ; if telegraphy had to be maintained in such. a case, the 
whole burden would fall upon the Government. 

The Government is therefore interested. in maintaining these 
lines as a dividend-paying property, or they cannot be maintained: 
in an efficient state. They can give the companies a security, and 
obtain for it.a material advantage to the commercial: public ; nor is 
it too much to ask that the 10,000,000/. of British capital invested. 
should, by some such: form, or by Act of Parliament, be defended 
from a competition which has not only no public good to serve, but 
must absolutely endanger the very existence of lines. which. have 
become a necessity to imperial and commercial interests. 

If this, or some similar plan is not devised, then the alternative 
is, that Government should obtain the whole of the telegraphs, and, 
by. making them only self-supporting, give the public. the full 
advantage the system is capable of affording. 

We have seen in the foregoing pages that the increase of internal 
traffic decreases the cost of working both internal and international 
telegrams. Private companies obtain no. benefit from this. Govern- 
ments obtain all the benefit. 

It is established that. lowering the tariff upon international 
messages diminishes the revenue directly derived from'this class of 
correspondence, but it increases the traffic; and it is certain that.the 
increase of international traffic largely augments the increase of 
internal correspondence, both by telegraph and post office, and 
Governments obtaim all the benefit from this cause; private companies 
cannot obtain any benefit whatever. 

All increase of telegraphy directly and certainly stimulates com- 
mercial activity, increases the wealth of a nation by multiplying 
transactions, enlarging incomes, thereby promoting a larger taxable 
surface for the benefit of the whole community and the amusement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Private companies can only obtain 
a minimum of advantage from the first effect, and none at all from 
the latter. Govermment and the State are immediately benefited. 

Governments can, by wnity of management, by simplicity of through 
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working, by uniformity of system, effect an enormous amount of 
saving that cannot be approached under the system of private 
management. 

Governments can, by absence of competition, extend the system 
to such points as the Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, 
the Andamans, Burmah, &., &c., which, although comparatively 
unproductive, would yet, toa Government with a monopoly, become 
feeders to an extent which, in the aggregate, would be at least self- 
supporting. No private company can afford this luxury. | 

It follows, then, that Government have every advantage in their 
favour, every possible reason in the interest of good government 
and substantial benefit to the State to reduce all telegraphy to the 
point of being simply a self-supporting system, not a diwidend-paying 
system, which it is the duty of private companies to maintain as 
long as possible. 

There 1s one question in the minds of those who are not familiar 
with the subject which can easily be answered. What would become 
of all this property in time of war? My answer to that is, there is 
sufficient enlightenment amongst all nations to arrange conditions 
to control or suspend one or more cables or land telegraphs during 
the operations of war without resorting to the barbarism of destroying 
them; this was done during the civil war in America, and the 
telegraph remained intact to become the messenger of peace. 

There is another important consideration in relation to this part 
of the subject. How will Government obtain possession of all these 
cables? but as that is not the subject of this paper, and not 
becoming in me to suggest or advocate, I shall leave it to others 
who may think it worthy of their attention. 

I had no desire or intention of advocating the purchase of the 
lines by Government, nor yet did I intend to find reasons for the 
maintenance of a higher tariff upon international than upon internal 
telegrams, when I fixed my attention upon the effect of tariffs. The 
subject has been considered only with the view of arriving at as 
many fixed points as possible, and in the course of my investigations 
I found that Belgium had already mastered this subject; the greater 
part of my labour, since obtaining the Belgian report, has therefore 
been to examine and compare the statistics of all other countries, as 
well as those of private companies, with the principles advanced by 
Belgium; and, so far as my powers go, I cannot find any data to 
refute any of the deductions or principles given in the report. 
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APPENDIX. 


IL—An Account of Marine Cables Laid. 


The accompanying table contains as accurate a statement as I 
can obtain of all the submarine cables laid up to this date, and in 
the following remarks I state, what, in my opinion, this experience 
of twenty years has established. 

This is by no means a new subject of investigation, but in the 
present day I am certain it will be instructive to many amongst 
the thousands who are now interested in this class of property, to 
have their attention briefly called to all that has been done to make 
submarine cables a sound property. , 

Eleven years ago there was a joint committee appointed by the 
“Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and Atlantic 
Telegraphy, to inquire into the construction of submarine cables, 
together with other evidence.” 

The report is dated April, 1861, and is signed by Douglas 
Galton, C. Wheatstone, W. Fairbairn, Edwin Clark, Cromwell 
F. Varley, Latimer Clark, and George Saward, and they state that 
they had the benefit of the advice of the late Mr. Robert Stephenson. 

They examined forty witnesses, all eminent in their day, and 
numbering amongst them most of the names which are yet con- 
spicuous in the engineering, manufacture, and submerging of this 
class of property. 

Fifty cables had been laid at the date of this investigation, all 
upon the same general principle. 

Hight thousand miles had been lost, all belonging to four under- 
takings, viz., The Atlantic, Red Sea and India, Sardinia-Malta, 
Corfu-Malta, and Singapore to Batavia cables. 

They state that the loss of all these cables was “ attributable to 
defined causes, which might have been guarded agaist,’ and they 
** believed there were no difficulties to be encountered which skill and 
prudence would not overcome.” 

The committee considered it unreasonable to expect more rapid 
progress than had then been made, the first few cables laid in 
shallow water across the channel were comparatively easy to recover 
and repair; they had been manufactured without much necessity 
for extreme care, and had been accepted as successful precedents ; 
farther investigation was considered unnecessary, and bold attempts 
were made to lay cables of a similar type under entirely different 
conditions, but “they considered it doubtful whether the trans- 
mission of messages for even so short a period as three weeks 
through a cable across the whole width of the Atlantic, was not a 
result worth all the expenditure which had been incurred.” 

Attention is called in the report to the “remarkable fact that in 
almost all cases small cables had been found liable to mishaps, while 
the heavier the cable had been the greater had been its durability.” 

At the date of this report, the twenty-nine types of cable illus- 
trated on the sheet which I exhibit, had been experimented upon, 
upwards of 1,300 tests had been made by Messrs. Siemens, Forde, 
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and Gisborne, for Her Majesty’s Government, with the object of 
discovering the best form of cable, and many hundreds of tests 
besides had been made by Messrs. Glass Elhot, Messrs. Newall, 
Messrs. Siemens, Messrs. Silver, and many others with the same 
object; at this date 1859 to 1861 there were ample data for investi- 
gation, and there were many eminent and practical men of experience 
in this class of enterprise, we are not therefore disappointed in the 
result of the inquiry. The report is full and complete, and establishes 
principles which wp to the present time have uniformly guaranteed 
success, while the neglect of them has as uniformly resulted im partial 
loss or failure. 


Loss oF CABLES. ° 


The loss of cables was found to be attributable to the following 
causes :— 

A. First, and the most important of all, from dmper/fect manufac- 
ture, resulting without doubt prior to this date from inexperience 
of the materials for insulating the copper wire, and from ignorance 
of the fact discovered by Professor Thompson about 1856, viz., that 
some kinds of copper wire were no better than iron for the purpose 
of conductivity, and that it required carefully selected copper to 
give the desired standard, which may be represented by a copper 
wire one-tenth of an inch in diameter, being equal to an iron wire 
one-third of an inch in diameter for electrical purposes. 

All cables manufactured previous to this date had no advantage 
from this discovery. 

There appear to have been mechanical difficulties in keeping the 
copper conductor in the centre of the insulating medium, so that 
the copper was sometimes found to be almost visible under the hight 
film of gutta percha which covered it. The electric current soon 
weakened this film, stronger currents were used to overcome the 
weakness of the signals, and the cable was soon destroyed. Hxpe- 
rience about this time had established that 

A cable from the commencement of its manufacture to the time 
of its being laid should be tested wnder water and under pressure, and 
kept as much as possible under all the conditions in which it was 
meant to continue. 

Sir S. Canning taught that the “ great secret was to keep a cable 
quiet from the time wt was made until it was lard,” and no one dis- 
puted the fact that every time a cable is coiled or uncoiled it sustains 
more or less uywry. 

B. Attempts to lay cables from sailing ships towed by steamers 
was another source of failure. The ships had not enough steerage 
way when met by strong head winds, and too much slack was paid 
out. It was difficult under such circumstances to steer a straight 
course, and sailing ships possessed no power of being readily 
stopped when a fault or accident occurred. 

C. Many accidents happened from inexperience in the method 
of paying out cables; at the present day the wonder. is that they 
should have succeeded so well with the rude methods and inexpe- 
rience which then existed, ‘and not that there should have been 
many failures and much recrimination. Reading the history of 
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these first attempts to place a network of cables at the bottom 
of the ocean fifteen and twenty years ago, is a good deal like read- 
ing the old stories of the early voyages of discovery. There are 
difficulties and disasters peculiar to every attempt, and the grand 
result is that one way or another they were overcome, or else they 
suggested such modifications that their recurrence was avoided, and 
an accident to a well-manufactured cable no longer constitutes a 
loss. 

We read of the vessel paying out the Toulon-Algiers cable being 
run into by the French ship sent to assist her, and the cable, although 
buoyed, was lost. 

Another attempt failed ‘“ from a fracture due to the occurrence 
of a storm.” 

They were five days in laying the Corsican cable, a distance of 
only 70 miles. “‘ They used to anchor at night holding on to the 
cable waiting for daybreak.” 

The first attempt to lay the Sardinia-Bona cable failed from the 
cable breaking while trying to recover it by “ heaving tt in with the 
windlass.” yy 

In the second attempt they ran short of cable; the vessel sent 
to guide led them out of their course. When day broke the ship 
which was leading was dressed with flags ready to land the cable 
with startling éclat, but they were steaming in the wrong direction, 
and there was not cable enough on board to allow for the error 
which had been committed. ‘The ship held on to it for four or five 
days, sent another steamer to bring assistance; rough weather came 
on, and the cable broke in 400 fathoms.”’ 

The third attempt failed ‘“ owing to imperfect manufacture.” 

The first Atlantic cable failed principally on account of imperfect 
manufacture, in a great measure arising from undue haste and 
urgency, but largely owing to insufficient experience. 

The cable was not tested under water for fear of rusting the small 
steel wires of the external covering, and small wires have never since 
been used; large wires, the larger the better, is now a principle. 

The copper was not all good. | . 

It had often been coiled and uncoiled, and had been exposed to 
the strong heat of the sun, and to many changes of temperature. | 

Any of these conditions would now-a-days be regarded as enough 
to condemn the most carefully manufactured cable. 

The Red Sea and Indian cables are said to have been imperfectly 
manufactured and laid too taut, but they were not tested under 
water from the time of manufacture until they were placed at the 
bottom of the sea, and this one grand omission, largely due to inex- 
perience, is enough without the recriminatory points to condemn to 
loss and failure any cable whatever. 

The cables laid from Cagliari to Malta and Malta to Corfu are 
said to have failed from imperfect manufacture. One experienced 
gentleman in his evidence said these cables were “such as nobody 
should have laid in deep water.” It is sufficient at present to know 
that they have failed from neglect or inexperience, and that they, 
amongst other failures, have established the principles which have 
since ensured success. 

¥2 
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D. The want of constant supervision by engineers, excluswely in 
the interests of the purchasers of the cable, has been a great cause 
of defective cables. 

There may often be minute defects in the core itself, or a 
slightly defective splice which may reduce the electrical condition 
of a comparatively short length; this may easily be raised above 
the average standard required by the contract, by the next length 
being more carefully manufactured. 

- These minute defects must, however, kill the cable in more or 
less time, and the principle is established that— 

Hvery inch should be tested in course of manufacture, and rejected 
uf there is any irregularity of condition to cwuse suspicion. 

There should be constant supervision, and a record of all the tests 
kept for the purchasers of the cable from the commencement of the 
contract to its final completion, and continued ever afterwards by the 
purchasers. 


Causes or Insgury To CABLES. 


The principal sources of injury to cables are: Ist, moving water 
either currents or tides, chafing the cables upon rocks or shingle. 
Experience has given many costly lessons of the effect of moving 
water. 

Ten years ago it was generally believed that water had very 
little motion below 50 fathoms, and 100 fathoms was considered a 
point of great safety. We now know that there are exceptional 
localities where there is motion in the water at a depth of 500 
fathoms. The Falmouth cable was chafed and destroyed at this 
depth from this cause. 

The Channel Islands cable was also destroyed from the same 
cause. 

The first cable ever manufactured with due regard to the prin- 
ciple of careful supervision, testing under water, and being retained 
quietly in that condition until it was laid, was the Malta and Alex- 
andria cable laid in 1861. 

This cable was submerged in too shallow water, for many miles 
in less depth than 20 fathoms; the result was the frequent recur- 
rence of fracture from being rolled about by the surf, and yet this 
cable was only finally abandoned last year; not because it could not 
be kept in repair, but because it was too expensive to keep in order. 

These and many other examples have established the principle 
that 

No cable should be laid without first obtaining an accurate survey 
of the approach to the coast and landing places, with accurate sound- 
ings over the intended route, and as much knowledge as possible of the 
nature of the bottom. 

Currents and anchorage should be avoided, aid where that is 
impossible, the heaviest cable that can be laid should be provided. 

Heavy cables should be laid out to depths of 400 fathoms, where 
there are tide-ways. 

Where a current exists, a position should be sought for as far 
removed from it as possible. 

A great cause of injury to cables is the corrosion of the external 
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wires, caused by moving water or marine vegetation, &c., and this 
has established the general practice of covering the external wires 
with tarred yarn saturated with a mixture of pitch and silica. 
There is still great room for improvement upon the present method 
of protecting the external covering of cables, and I commend it to 
the further careful study of telegraph engineers as a subject of vital 
importance. 

Another enemy of submarine cables is the toredo of all kinds; 
there is one kind which has proved destructive by boring through 
the core, but that has only occurred in shallow water; there is 
another kind which destroys the hemp in a few months, and is then 
satisfied to fix itself upon the gutta percha and remain there. 
Cables have been recovered from depths of 1,200 fathoms with all the 
hemp eaten away, and the core pitted with these marine animals. The 
recovery vs then only possible by the strength of the external wires. 

All the experience we have points to the value of protection, first, 
of the core, then of the external covering, and if those responsible for 
the safety and maintenance of submarine cables could be allowed 
to dictate the most desirable conditions of safety they would select, 
besides the strongest possible cable to be manufactured, and laid 
with extreme care, a depth of water of about 500 fathoms, and a 
bottom of sand or mud; but as this cannot always be secured, 
nothing should be omitted im the direction of strength and quality. 

Lightning is still another source of injury to cables, this is, 
however, so readily guarded against that we no longer hear of 
injury from this cause; it is said to have destroyed three cables. 
Mr. Siemens produced before the committee a piece of the core 
of the Corfu cable injured by lightning; the land line had been 
struck, and from the absence of any lightning guards, the cable was 
damaged. 

Mr. Preece described the Jersey cable to have been destroyed by 
hghtning. 

Mr. Fleeming Jenkin had seen a fault 18 inches long due to this 
cause, and it is asserted that the same cause destroyed the Toulon- 
Algiers cable, which was connected to the land lines without light- 
ning guards. 


InguRY FROM ACCIDENTS AND OTHER CAUSES DURING THE Process 
OF SUBMERGING. 


The most frequent injury arises from the wire with which the 
cable is covered, being too brittle or parting at the scarf joints, and 
at once becoming little poignards, liable to pierce the core during 
the process of laying. The necessity for laying the cable at a 
moderate speed and with great care, prolongs the voyage across a 
broad ocean for many days and nights, and it is not surprising that 
these broken wires should at times pierce the core and necessitate 
the instant hauling back of the cable, no matter what the depth 
of water, or what the condition of weather may be, and this 
establishes the principle :— 

That ali cables should be made with due regard to the depth 
of water in which they are to be lad, and strong enough to admit 
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of being recovered in case of accident, which may as probably occur 
during a tempest as during a calm. 

But accidents from this cause seldom or never occur (I do not 
know of a single instance) when the external wires are covered 
with yarn and bituminous compound; this covering has therefore 
the double value of protecting the external wires, and adding 
greatly to the safety while laying. 

There are, besides, accidents liable to occur at sea which no 
human foresight can ouard against; over a period of ten or twelve 
days, more or less bad weather is almost certain to occur, and should 
at all events be provided for by a margin of strength. 

What are called foul-flakes and kinks, and accidents to machinery 
and to the men have occurred, and may occur again, requiring the 
ship to be suddenly stopped, and ereat strain to be thrown upon 
the cable, and it is sometimes necessary to cut and buoy, and leave 
it for several days. 

That accidents need not occur often, and might not occur at all 
at times, is not sufficient argument to justify a cable being made — 
unequal to an emergency. 


LigHt CABLES. 


We are every now and then startled by the announcement that 
light cables are to be preferred to the present iron-clad type, and 
the object of this investigation has been to discover what data there 
are to justify any preference to one form of cable over another. 

I have said already that the committee.called attention to the 
remarkable fact that, in almost all cases, small cables had been found 
hable to mishaps, while the heavier the cable the greater had been its 
durability. 

Mr. Newall, in his evidence, said that the hemp-covered cable 
which he attempted to lay in 1859, between Candia and Egypt, had 
the hemp eaten off by the toredo in a very short time, and it was 
too weak to recover for repairing. 

The same firm laid an unprotected core from Varna to the 
Crimea, and it lasted until the winter set in; it is frequently said 
that it was cut by order’ of the French Commander-in-Chief, but 
there is no proof of this, and I am not disposed to believe it. 
Mr. Woodehouse, the engineer who laid this core, said in his 
evidence “‘he should not advise anybody to lay so light a cable across 
the Atlantic, because so small a strain would break it. If it is once 
safe at the bottom perhaps it may rest.” 

Mr. Newall said he thought it folly to lay anything excepting 
unprotected core. Consistently with this conviction, he laid in 1869 
several lines of unprotected indiarubber core, connecting the Grecian 
Islands with the main land; they were protected only near the 
shore. 

The sea is quiet and tideless in those parts; no better spot could 
be wished for the experiment, yet they every one of them gave out 
within two years. 

The Red Sea cable, covered externally with light wires, and 
unprotected with bituminous compound, was so rusted in a short 
time that it could not be lifted for repairs. 
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Notwithstanding Mr. Newall’s partiality for light cables, he 
suggests at the close of his evidence what I assume he would con- 
sider the most perfect form of cable. He would cover the copper 
with indiarubber, protect this core with steel wires vulcanised, the 
whole then passed through heat; thus insulating all the wires he 
would make the cable in one length, and have no joints. 

Mr. Lionel Gisborne considered a hemp-covered cable “ perfectly 
useless for laying in water; it has both the liability to stretch and 
to shrink.” 

Mr. Fleeming Jenkin in his report to the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, says :— 

‘“‘ So long as the iron wires lasted, the cables frequently con- 
tinued to work in spite of faults, but sooner or later the iron wires 
of all these light cables rusted away in parts; so soon as this took 
place they one and all broke up into short sections; this fact has 
been observed in depths of 100 fathoms;” the reasons were not 
obvious to Mr. Jenkin, but he says: “meanwhile the use of large 
won wire seems a sure guarantee against this danger, for as yet no 
cable covered with wire of the large gauges has ever parted in the 
manner described.” 

“The difficulty is to find a permanent material which shall retain 
its strength and continue to afford protection after the cable is lard.” 

Hvery word of this can be written at the present moment, that 
is, ten years later, with exactly the same significance. 

All cables which have been manufactured and laid upon the 
principles which were established in 1859, are yet in good working 
order, and every divergence from these principles has been at best 
a costly experiment or utter failure. 

It is urged as a strong reason in favour of unprotected core 
(light cable) that there are many miles of cables now in existence 
from which the outer covering has fallen off by decay or otherwise ; 
but I am not of that opinion, and it can only be an opinion. In 
many cases, perhaps in all, the outer covermmg may have lost much 
of its strength, but it is more likely to have the merit of keeping 
the core protected and undisturbed, owing to its weight and accu- 
mulation of deposit upon it than to have fallen off and left the core 
unprotected. 

J am of opinion that whenever the outer covering falls off, the 
life of the cable will be very short; and I am prepared to expect 
that in many of the cables now laid all the shallow water parts will 
have to be renewed from time to time. 

There is no instance yet of a well-manufactured heavy cable 
breaking or giving out in deep water after it has been carefully 
laid free from defects, but there may be much due to the external 
covering keeping it quiet, there has assuredly been a great deal due 
to the external covering in the successful submerging, and there is 
no experience whatever to justify the assumption that an unprotected 
core would last, even if lard. 

It has been urged that an iron-covered cable suspended from 
one point to another gradually becomes weaker, that rust and 
marine growth or deposit accumulates and breaks the cable with 
their weight; but I do not know of any instance in support of this 
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assumption, nor is it at all certain that a simple unprotected core 
would exist for any length of time, or be in any way better adapted 
for the supposed conditions. 

Mr. Latimer Clark in his evidence says :—‘‘ You want a certain 
degree of weight to enable your cable to sink steadily to the bottom, 
especially when it has to fall into hollows and cavities, and not lay 
loosely across elevations.” 

Again, it is urged that experiments with light cables have been 

tried in factories or sheds, and the result proves that there are 
many advantages in their favour; but I am of opinion that no 
experiments which can be made on shore will sufficiently resemble 
the exigencies which may occur over a period of several days and 
nights at sea in storms and darkness, and still less will they prove 
their fitness for the unknown conditions which may exist at great 
ocean depths. 

I desire to write with great respect for the opinions of the 
talented men who urge the adoption of light cables; it is my special 
duty to weigh well and without prejudice all they have to advance, 
but I think a careful investigation into the experience and practice 
of the last twenty years establishes conclusively that all light cables 
have been short-lived, and that all heavy cables have continued work- 
ung, often under most adverse conditions. 

It is my own opinion, and. I am authorised to say, that it is also 
the opinion of my friend Captain Halpin, who has laid all the cables 
from Suez to Australia, besides the French Atlantic cable (11,000 
miles), and has also recovered and repaired cables from a vreat 
variety of depths—that a cable should be as heavy as it can be laid 
with safety and admit of being recovered in case of accident. 
Multiply every precaution which shall increase the strength and keep 
that strength intact as long as possible. 

The best form of light cable I have seen is the copper-covered 
core invented by Mr. Siemens (No. 8). I should have anticipated 
that if any light cable could have been successful, this one would 
have met all the conditions, excepting that of extreme cheapness, 
but it has not been so uniformly successful as the heavy iron-clad 
cables. 

The very light cable invented by Mr. Varley (No. 21) admits 
of being laid by having the strain taken off the core by the two 
hempen strands, the core itself being the third strand of the cable. 
Asa light cable to be manufactured in a great hurry and laid to 
meet some emergency, it has a good deal of merit, but for a deep 
sea cable, | am of opinion that it would be found too incomplete 
and unfinished, and that difficulties would be experienced in laying, 
which are not at once foreseen, and that there would be no durability 
even if successfully laid. 

Hivery day of my experience in watching over the permanence 
of the 10,000 miles of cable under my care, confirms me in the 
opinion that too great caution and vigilance cannot be exercised in 
making and laying a thread which is to be removed from all human 
vision for ever, and designed to earn dividends by continuing a 
perfect conductor of electricity. 

Upwards of 30,000 miles of cable have been laid since the report 
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_ of the committee was printed eleven years ago, and much experience 
has been gained of the exigencies incidental to submerging, buoy- 
ing, grappling, and repairing; but no fact has resulted from all that 
experience which has established that any one precaution recom- 
mended in the report has been superfluous, whereas much has 
occurred, which I will not particularise, proving that any attempt 
to disregard any single precaution has resulted in great pecuniary | 
loss or utter failure. 

We have many reasons to confirm the belief that a submarine’ 
cable, manufactured and laid with strict attention to all known 
principles, may be regarded as a substantial property, likely to last 
for any length of time; for there is no evidence whatever upon 
record which shows any decay of the insulating medium or copper 
conductor of a well-manufactured cable, 7.e., there is no decay 
inherent in the nature of a cable, all deterioration is eaternal; nor is 
there any experience whatever to establish that this insulated copper 
wire will enjoy any durability if wnprotected with an external 
covering. 

A light cable or unprotected core must therefore be regarded at 
best as an experiment, with the chances against the successful 
laying, and still more against its existing as a permanent property. 

I have written enough to illustrate that the present submarine 
cable (No. 9) is not a hap-hazard idea, but one which has grown out 
of many failures and thousands of experiments; all the principles 
of manufacture and laying down have been established by great 
anxiety and reflection on the part of the able men who gave their 
energies to this kind of enterprise prior to 1865. We who have 
come upon the stage since that date, have only discovered that we 
may not neglect one of all the known principles, but if possible 
elaborate every one of them, and even then the duty and responsi- 
bility of laying and maintaining this class of property, has enough 
of risks and anxieties to make one heartily dislike any experiment 
which can only be advocated for the sake of cheapness in the first 
cost. I believe this economy would be at the expense of security, and 
that the cable of the future will be even heavier, more perfect, and 
more costly than the cable of the present day. 
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TI.— List of the Cables, their Length and Weight, and Sea Depth. 





Length Weight Greatest 

















Date. From To in per Mile in | Depth in 
Miles. Tons. Fathoms. 
LBB 00h MD OVOP osasti7 divcdoveele<. Paladgnss sucess .ssginscas 25 o°2 30 
TSGa if LIOURL -Gearssssoetonsavey ANAS cvesevensnrsvenonys 25 6°0 30 
Keylaven inniieln Hurst Castle ........ 3 — 20 
* Holy boudssiss. .vgpiaite lowthi.... di.aaus 65 ae 83 
1852 | *Port Patrick ............ Donaghadee ........ 15 — 160 
Oat de gitalntia tah Messtc.  Pieeiaans — — 149 
>P) ” 

* Prince Edward Island — i — 18 
Denmark, across Belt — 18 4°0 15 

Pay OP ER oi sncenaiaanres — 2 — — 
1853 DOVER e, ds suraenis paxecrasb ts Ostond.ss..<csire0os 46 5°75 30 
Firth of Forth ........ — 5 ele is 7 
Port Patrick —...%..... Donaghadee ........ 25 6°0 160 
ba 6d C10 eh ne Pi FROMAING sea roseaters 115 r7s 23 
Port: Patrick © .a.0.0.. Whitehead............ 27 6°0 150 
SWORE Ly mavieneee Denmark , csioysent 12 6°0 14 
MD ORROR oiitnpdascgestossses SAPO .,....-r55¢50022 fe) 8°0 20 
1854 | *Hngland ............23...... ROU ccsccase. soa 120 1°95 30 
WUOLY ICAU... .csnqaceerssrsre EROS 7 aantstascsenvers 65 2°0 80 
MSOZZIA....0itnshe.ps COrsicd ie 110 8°0 os 
Holyheadiusst..c.iinene Elyaiy bith psn. ceetaieeess 65 2°0 83 
(A SOU CUMIN anebbsesasedtieosas PTO ws iradacvesce 50 8° 800 
MOPS EUAY fevsscincesanersi Cape North ......... 14 272 360 
MSGI 1.8..0. Bisecnnon: Wig ci. aeons capertetet 160 iy 1,500 
WV eins ai. paR bine Balaclava ............ 310 2% cwt. 300 
MH upatoria i.ccsecodvos. pH Re eee 60 0°75 69 
ack ee A eae eae ae SAA, cc, Rp aancnete tage 179 — 30 

“NT 49) SERRE ARSC —- 10 5°25 — 
MMC iat sucndigoetheissoneshae SLORY. «5 cpt aesencouae 5 5°25 23 
WU OLATIG, cechisasxsociesis™ PLOMEVING 5. tos. te ssevach 123 — ne 
Dy ge So nckiielgeutnees: a“ gengerveeh LO) — 23 
PO ape Tay .iseci.cnvecssnsens Cape North ........ 85 2°5 300 
Prince Edward Island — 12 2°5 14 

Across Gulf of Canso — 13 2°, — 
Crete axotieewe Alexandria............ 350 — 1,350 
18565 | » We Me ee ro et LSYLR  dansenianshenn 170 — 1,020 
St. Petersburg............ | COPOM STARE: c.nsnssacone 10 — 10 
IBOSPHOPUS 5.5.6 sb cence — I — 40 

(| Across Amazon. ........ — 10S — — 
Sarda, candcstawrerny WORD... tehganeennns 150 1°85 1,500 
Beta) > jeenmaenaecasion WETS. acc ove-cpn cnn: 500 o°9 1,000 
1857 30 MOOR cic rsscagnnns toon. ce 500 0°9 1,000 
PP OVELAING. Accs sstesoneurss Alderney. ......:...«. 69 2°5 60 
L | SAORI S cceevecsesanavees GHRESNBOY so c.2055.-: 1] 2°5 44 


* Not working February, 1872. 
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Il.—List of the Cables, their Length and Weight, and Sea Depth—Contd. 





Length Weight Greatest 

















Date. From To in per Mile in | Depth in 
Miles. Tons. Fathoms. 
(| *Guerhgey  ....28)...0... J eLSCY........005- cyseecee 15 25 60 
Norway Fiords ........ — 49 2°71, 300 
1857 Sy lois, caddies ecinee! Mamland, «.ssccsucs 30 2°75 45 
LD Sha Gs ae Pare — . 1°76 pic. 
CeyloOms,....s)c.jteteianss Mainland ............ 30 278 40 
Male Rise a tottsincgssestes DIOL Y aiteh sane 8 5°25 40 
PMG fobs. cnoened PAOM AM. cicowsstovats 129 9°75 24 
MC TOMOR scotia sede bm den cai c.cvetect 280 3°6 28 
Norway Fiords ........ ~ 16 278 300 
WS5Ss | SAtlamtie -...)...008e...0, — 2,036 1°0 2,400 
APardanelles.. <tc: TMOG ale Solsuesasores 
CIS Pe. vcat c hE iessied Diya >, Aa : 
MSV EAA Maes ov sates scaducssveds ineas DER 596 Sit i ie 
(ot MINORS oh oo attevasngeancteden SMV ie csuceacss 
PROE OCOD Basse Stecsen io ssinod Alexamditayiv.tsc.0; 150 a 1,600 


1,350 


28 
30 
30 
470 
30 


POTOUSOR  -sesdaci ste diDivesdd sgn es oy gE, 328 
ale Or DAR ceases: Whitehaven ........ 36 
WEEN jesssecssdltidbenss: Gottland ciik.. 64 
Folkestone |.....8.12600... Bowlogne® ......0.... 24 
India Rivers ............ — 10 
1 Cal ae Reape sce Serene SIC Sastesrnadteen. 60 
WETSOY. cas osaosnsseaercwons Prom. 21 

BO CERIO sncdsoasdantiess ves. Avlona\ Es. 50 

a Bo ae ASCCWA  ssdssnviens 25 
PAC CAM GIA (ois. tsete _ 2 
Dn Gas. aves Great Ormes Head rg 
Se ane ee eee Mimbre Island .. 2 a3 it 


yr 
*Cape-Otway  .24...... King’s ype ies | 
240 


1859 75 


Io 


On OL 


400 
400 


DOe Ree Cee oo 
ONON BW MONNN O OO © 


“Kings Leland cfr. Hummuck ,, 
*Hummuck Island ..,.| Circular Head . 


ZO 60 


Oc QO sais — 14 5°5 18 


r 
1 
| 
| 
Great Belt... eee. — ; 14 8°0 18 
| 


18605 | xDacca P : 
DCO o0c5 sons scssoetioerntes OL <i ctitrotiters te: 116 o°9 50 
*PoresVendres i. 0.2: Bl HOH R I. in. 520 lig 1,585 
1859 
SW | BE ss cos nce teers ean: Cassitian: fais. 255 
1860 | 
ELAN IED oS ccs dakGendcnncsees CABLE. aisF ee. 474. | i Shoal 
uh ORE homer Te ees UCC. eee eee 627 oes water 
MINOT kee We cons cope Pr EOUATUG: © cise osines? 1 2758 
18605 | *tHellaniar ...... 2008. ....:. Minseat: Wisse. 486 
MOINES casi ieinterrasas Kurrachee ............ 481 
FBarcelona. ..4-.04he0s. Mahowt iiiideteds. 198 1a 1,400 
LP PO MIMORER, as evBiedess. Majorea fi.0...ctiete. 35 I°9 2.50 





* Not working February, 1872. 
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IL.—List of the Cables, their Length and Weight, and Sea Depth—Contd. 





Length Weight Greatest 


























Date. From To in per Mile in | Depth in 
Miles. Tons. Fathoms. 

VALE sp vevcccc cs Rhepacere Majorca ..ncectah.S 44 I°g 500 
1860 { FSb. AMbONLO....crgsenarsert TVEZe Aoneanotenue 46 179 450 
CUT MOORE Grs<5;A cor Gesersecac ORPABUO cess omencas — 3°4 1,000 
PME AGG se dicn. abncaeeetoene et TPpOlN wade te Oe.s 230 25 385 
ME PION x, coxceucendoorrs Paaas BON SHE ..Rsmessesa0s03 508 1°85 420 
L86ES) | Ben BaTM sipivcscstesvcnened Alexandria......... ea” 693 { . : \ 80 
Norway Fiords ........ — — opis 300 
Be) eee ene er Newhaven ............ 80 8°0 25 
(hk Mi owlom: oi. AOE EE Cent Aes -atesnclee! 195 1°14 15556 
(| Woxtford ..2.5.0 ae te Abermam ............. 63 5°26 50 
POWESTONE |....8 crecngd Zandvoort ............ 125 9° 27 

Across Cork Har- ee - ia io 

1862 DOWIE tit casenisio. = 

Across Blackwater.... —_ — 1°76 - 

Greencastle................ Cape Clear............ a — — 
Bristol Channel ........ mae = 375 26 
TS63.01 “Cagliart -.i.5.detrended VGN Y «.. sscasss cess trv 253 ice 025 
*Cartagena —....cs0-0..- JE: (0. chadital bavite.: 130 — 1,420 
WERE. 5 cachies ot ElphinstoneInlet| 357 437 
Mussendom ............. PUISHIF Cn. .ssise sesance 393 : 97 
Oe UBRALS b.Sicstetngesnned TBO. Sssitcactue Parte tees 154 43 19 
GER OIET™ aeceescngestecennon Kurrachee ............ 246 670 
Oia: Ysd spies AV LONA « .peserebs. 50 4°0 347 

Indian Rivers............ — — == a 

POW Ube anguscc cust smececpenn cates Tondert.!).d.cwen.: 6 —- — 
1865 MUSGIN: Asn. yon Ri cwetec heed: SOUhy.c of. atten ie. 246 — 2.50 
MPOMEDORS (...5..cevedss IUBON «a head 55 8°0 80 
South Foreland ........ Cape Grisney........ 25 _ 30 
( SAPTABTC: chew rsctsrevnrss — 1,896 ve 254.24 
Pk BE Pe ee ee: 1,852 rs 25424 
Liyall ab ay ...cceoc.00s White's Bay ........ 41K g°l 50 

CPimeby s,s. Reo cn Circassia ............ 40 = aa 
GIG IG:: “wsctesvoreaeanreet: Buenos Ayres 30 UZ RO, 4 
1866 NA) ling len 5 escces sas asaas TPA V ORs. c.insiescsies: 224 10°9 27 
Cape Ray. <.f.isincssan Aspee BAY «sc... gI — 2.00 
Me ghorn. .f-2.<.geatrees CORSICA, ....c2taae dk. 65 — . LOO 

Additional cable 
Persian Gulf ........ to connect 160 — 110 
JASE cote 
L PIGHIOS. 7 cstecnteheacien CR OBO: 3 ichnse a RR 200 — 1,200 
South Foreland ........ ba. Fanne isis ct. 47K 9°47 28 
COV 1OD i. ceoidaessci eoaane re: — = — 10 
1867 DU GNG G4, a. watts os eaetoresss Alexandria............ 925K nits 2,000 
Havana, Cuba............ Key West: scicse Los are 20 
* Not working February, 1872. 
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Il.—List of the Cables, their Length and Weight, and Sea Depth—Contd. 





Length Weight Greatest 





























Date. From To in per Mile in | Depth in 
Miles. Tons. Fathoms. 
Key, We66 o...605.c00. Punta Russa ........ 120 2a 20 
e074 Placentia’ © ....certce.t. Sts Pierre: .2tcic% Liz 25 76 
Bie PIOlTO st. cade hat SIV CLON.tlissstsa ee 188 2°5 250 
Cin cArendal 3, 5.8 hecec Hirtshalts: ecntikn: | 66 — 110 
| 
1868 { | Messina Straits ....... — 8 6"0 40 
PT YANG bas Byes. Key Weestes-ss.t.. L38 — = 
Peterhead! » <..cccsee.008 SAIN < Ieee. 250 3°0 70 
Grisselhamm «.....%..2.. INySbeelti a feieat.26: 96 5) 47 
Newbee gui: Rete. ....206 Sondervig .....0.... 334 — 48 
PB laele Sea. fssceeusiesesst — 300 — — 
Moully; Wslesi 14.80.0000: Land’s End ........ 27 Ze) 40 
| Weg iets eh 2 cc BAe. c2ends) SHOU: ss iaocacteiconanee: 54 1°5 75 
SAGARA, 4 snectedeeaareces Australia ittrccics.. 176 20 = 
| Soulyelslesy sft. Land’s End ........ 5 BEO D 
DGS ft CONE ss i hasnctb pao as Sta. Maura:...;,....:. GO — 160 
FSta. Maura ....d..0i0.<000. Iehacay, (nailed 4 — 180 
PEACH! cc ccdssoscadeteseetss Cephalonia _........ y — — 
*Cephalonia ..............:- ZAG Ot Ip ete. IO — 60 
USO ..45i.4: BE sansa st Nl Se aera eeae 505 Aes 97 
SSR ae Re RR Tern Sb. MORE) gocidadens 25584 1°6 2,760 
| Gr LHerre..4.0..2.0tn x Dumlburye=s. aie: 749 2°8 259 
2M GEN Gea cs Rae IBormholuits.c..atc0: 80 4°0 28 
bi. AOrnnobnn | <5 Me.esnsec% Dita... Pues. 230 35 62 
Mootlamdl cats 8....2005: Orkney Isles ........ — — 37 
MBlCOMDO. (en Rievecndens Brignogan ............ 101 278 59 
Beachy. Head............. Cape Antifer........ 70 11°75 34 
ROTC sonst es gests Adem in Seca 1,460 E96, 968 
7:0) Cy ear An en eee Bombay cies 1,818 1735 2,060 
IPorbNCUrnO® 4i5.-2..023 Lishom..cateet.: 823 1°6 2,025 
EAS DOM cesc.dun ch Perec Gibraltar sinc, 331 1°58 535 
etlowaktary. ti: Meee 2 altar secrer 3 1,120 1°5 1,450 
MPOrCheEVINOs....20%s.no0s' Mid Channel........ 65 — 62 
Misrsoilleag s.:s.inessee 1311: ae ee en, 447 Le 1,600 
570 Oe eee 91 Cs SR la 386 17s 650 
1 OG a ane hs ee POM cece seccset: 1,4.08 a 1,284 
Pending... Ae eee ek: Singapore! .2....:.4,-: 400 3°4 36 
18704.) Singapore -s.cseper Batavia: cacaiesce 559 B15 iQ 
Baca asias fens ctoesaeaiaeh Alexandria............. 904 I°5 1,440 
Batabano... SS 27 118 (3100/0 ere — — a 
VB occ csr Soonvsntdesasied GUCENSCY: «2.030040. 16 7°0 32 
GMERNSCY 5.6. iadoeroagrtt PMIGSPIE YE a5 tases. 18 G0 ae 
Sta. Maura, ....-.ceacina. MTU CA, css ehnc fans i] ei) 180 
LR ON (ase conor sescounsteres DRO BIBO cA. Fe case. Il 2a6 235 
PUNE - x ccsescsete dente snac aoa 0 eee 25 3°5 160 
OULD scte:2siasanteuare Pe pamte. cx. wes-s0-e: 2 ans 20 
Dartmouth «hacen Guernsey ............ — — 58 
GUORNBCY. | ...ccnpserc- VCRSOW) e2s..05-4.nseaci — a 32 
Porto Eico:....c.008,a2%. St. Thomas ........ ITO — 22 
AMIDA Os cheweneseerias VAMIAICE c.a.csese.s060° 140 — — 
kl Portpatriok... ..ccecc-c.- Donaghadee ........ 25 — 160 





* Not working February, 1872. 
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Il.—List of the Cables, their Length and Weight, and Sea Depth—Contd. 

















Length Weight Greatest 
Date. From To in per Mile in } Depth in 
Miles Tons. Fathoms. 
C} (CavOm s cderegefdencca Tying. ...smeke gen — ; 430 
NI AORER o.,..-Bhesiss soe Minores ..nueines: oo \ 3°75 { 93 
Villa Real. ....i0..0.005.. Gibraltar. ..i0....... 155 ai'5 84. 
Marseilles +... BU SLOLS ccivissoseseorest — a 1,625 
SINGEDOE | ..<Gerrccsed SAILOR coiscensssesenes 620 2°5 60 
BRUOR:....binegnigayleoroocd Hong Kong ........ 975 3°S 630 
FELONS KONG, sncscsccconeven Shanghel . .....00..: 1,100 — 42 
| ShARPDAl «2.4.2. cikeoso Nagasaki ........ a { 135 
Nagetals ...0...tse.0ce Vladivostock.... aa 80 
PhOdeS: Le coapscadsseoen: Marmarice............ 22 =< — 
Latakiah ......ccsis...00.0: OV IUB asian ceceeavesst 86 — — 
TUT yi sesscetees oftighnanasioze Scala Nuovea ........ Il I°5 main 82 
UN DLE ae eae ARATE on dinsctiteanrees 13 | 2°5 inter a3 
DOH -caivctberdioces ROMO shswsssacis. 32 | 6°0S.E. |about 200 
Rebiane .44.chap su Khandiai..ccccsiss. 41 — 152, 
PED SNGIA soi os erento Rhod em ccts..ccted. 201 =< 600 
Li eee meer: Cheameh csaiheic.. 6 = a2 
1871 BTUs ise esiualtnnancoaciit Cordis datntnisak? 150 = — 

| $9 edb ccd en arth Cephalonia. _........ 18 a 203 
Lowestoft  ..........00. Greitseil .......c..04- 222 96 23 

BP PANS feasts srghiae agian ds Telok Betong........ 8 3°s 50 

|| Banjoewangie............ | Port Darwin........ 1,082 3°5 1,580 
Sb. Bhomi ad... cgo-,.00008 Sh, Kitteindseeteed 233 — 1,170 
bs: MARES Ch. .cxguegens tea) A AIG scthgedrastes 90 —- 130 
Antigua, ........ ee. Guadaloupe ........ 84. — — 

- Guadaloupe ~............ Dothiniéanviers.... a = — 
Dotan |) c.teyieessns: | Martinique _........ 60 — — 
Martimique ................ Sti, AMOI .eanieanes 65 — — 

. Sb AACN. tis oquraa gti St. Vincent. ........ 64 _ _ 
St. Mimicent..coisccises. 2 Barbadoes ............ eX oe a 
Tt. | bape Groviada. .acateiegs:! 80 156 
Grenade sis.csasiveisersods Prins dad! sic.) 120 _ _ 
Leimidad..):....casskoseaet Demerara cise... 350 — _ 
PorbaKiod' sad.s.s0038 J AMBICE ures, — — — 
Total number of cables ............ 213 
Total length in miles................ 45,7835 
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Some Statistics relating to the Trarric through the Sunz CANat ; 
_to Mercnanr Vessets touching at St. Hetena; and to Losses 
Postep on ‘“‘ Lioyp’s Loss Boox.” By Henry Juuta, Member 
of Lloyd’s, ¥.R.G.S., F.8.8. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th June, 1872. ] 
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I.—Traffic through the Suez Canal. 


In 1871 the number of vessels which passed through the Canal, as 
given in the tables published by Messrs. Cory Brothers and Co.,* 
had increased from 491 in 1870 to 761, a difference of 270, or 
54°99 per cent., while the tonnage had increased from 436,618 tons 
in 1870, to 771,40y tons in 1871, a difference of 334,791 tons, equal 
to an increase of 76°68 per cent. 

The following table gives the proportion of the tonnage of various 
countries to each other and to the whole trade of the canal, as well 
as the proportionate increase or decrease relating to the different 
nationalities :— 




















Number of Vessels. Percentage of Percentage of 
Country. Sse Tonnage 
1870. 1871. | Increase. | Decrease. w, ne es 

ARORA 55. apa Bec sceeonet 26 67 5°69 
A505 is) | eae eee 319 496 70°86 
TES PUIG 0.5.02. crete siworns td 32 20 1°74, 
IOI = cpa cccereemtas.cidssnroege 75 67 T° OX 
PERS Arcncc cis sdoddawessere! 9 46 Brod 
SE tlh ceo hetiuagesaloninnaibay 3 5 O'F4E 
{Is | 1 aR meteor he 18 30 2°20 
PTINORIGHIL <5 <Eiinnscndsneveveden ses 1 3) O°5 4 
re tealn feectrenaserasreriscerctere — 4, 0°84 
PUP MAA DIAN 5.0. ssnccepgostnnsnes — 1 0°05 
Douninhhy,..hrchenean: 1 f 0°08 
EY 254: ded dh oyeeemcesapues 2 5 0°84 
ST ee ee oe eae nee — 8 0°46 
INGE WESTON «..J0fcvsreencsrecesoee — 1 O17 
Pores... ea leg...4 2 2 O12, 
Russian, Greek, &c. ........ 3 5 0°62 
491 761 T00°00 





* «Suez Canal Traffic, 1871.’ London: Cory Brothers and Co., 150, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 
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It appears that while of British tonnage using the Canal in 
1871, amounting in all to 504,797 tons, only 41,824 tons, or 8:29 per 
cent., were Government vessels and yachts; of the French tonnage, 
65,959 tons in all, the very large proportion of 25,882 tons, or 
39°24 per cent. consisted of Government vessels and yachts, show- 
ing that only about 40,000 French mercantile tonnage used it in the 
year. 

The proportions of mercantile and Government and yacht 
tonnage of all countries were as under :— 





Percentage. 
Mercantile: tonnage iin. cscs cen eeescsenwt tea ansanses 90°38 
Government and yacht tonnage ...........c 9°62 
10000 





The different months of the year give the following proportions 
of the annual total :— 



































Percentage of Annual Total. 

Vessels. Tonnage. 
TABWANY, atinannacte ryan 9°72 8°45 
Reprudry™. 2iiiowss nit. 9°07 8°28 
NESWOI se reovtecet a tae ree 9°07 g°67 
PRODI cash secestasgcteartrgens 7 23 7 24. 
Is nc sesianatossas cit Mentar sats 6°44 6°49 
PUNO sheet eS osvetewaet 5°78 5°43 
DULY cockdennntiesnrcndoe tre 8°15 7°66 
PTUOUISG oie ce cgeesesoencyearens 7°88 8°47 
September. ..........0....0.. 728 6°92 
OshGbOR sx ahs To" sa remy) 
INOVSRIDER ..5.0r ution: 8°41 9°32 
Dee IA DI casts aetses, 10°51 10°85 
100°00 100°00 





It thus appears that the largest number of vessels passed through 
the Canal in October, December, and January, and the smallest 
number in May and June; the largest amount of tonnage in October, 
December, March, and ‘November, and the smallest amount 23 
tonnage in June, May, and September. 

The average tonnage per vessel was nearly 1,014 tons, the largest 
vessels (on the average) passing in March, August, October, 
November, and December, and the smallest in January, February, 
June, July, and September. 
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Ii.— Merchant Vessels touching at St. Helena. 


In contrast with the very large increase in the traffic vid the 
Suez Canal, it is of interest to notice the decrease in the number 
of vessels sailing vid the Cape of Good Hope and touching at the 
island of St. Helena. The figures I have obtained from lists pub- 
lished by Messrs. Solomon, Moss, Gideon, and Co., of St. Helena. 

In 1871, forty-nine British merchant steamers, with a tonnage 
of 55,631 tons, are reported against forty-one British and one Dutch 
nerchant steamers, with a tonnage of 47,054 tons in 1870; an 
increase of seven steamers and 8,577 tons. 

The following table shows the variations in the number and pro- 
portion of the various merchant sailing vessels for 1871, as compared 
with the average of the two previous years :— 


Number of Sacling Vessels. 
































Two Years’ Average, me 
1869-70. 1871. Percentage of 
Nationality. 
Percentage Percentage 
Number. on Number. on Increase. | Decrease. 
Annual Total. Annual Total. 
ABA hoc hes vsnoe 439| 57°84 379 55°09 — 13°67 
Pane coi ck 52 6°85 WEY 3819 48:08 | — 
0) 94 12°39 86 12°KO — 8°51 
American— 
Merchant vessels...) 23 23 
WHALSI Sve bdcis: cess 59 52 
—-| 82} 10°80 [—| 75| 10°90 — 8°54 
PPOs ix veccven everson 16 211 15 2°18 — 6°25 
MOI. ss scecctedisecieens 33 4°35 21 3°05 ——- 36°36 
WSUSSIAIN ianesess.arosanenes 8 1°05 5 0°73 — 37°50 
CORBI seco. nntsdadeannade 12 £255 9 et me 25°00 
PRORWORIAN, (0000200000000 13 1°71 12 ie ig fz 4°69 
Various countries . .. 10 Ab: 9 {23% —_ 10°00 
759 | 100°00 688 | 100°00 9°35 


I am unable to give the particulars of tonnage for the year 1869, 
and consequently cannot furnish the average for the two years 
VOL. XXXV. PART III. | Z 
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1869-70, but the following table shows the relation of 1870 to 1871; 
had the two years’ average been available, doubtless the decrease 
would have been more marked :— 


The Years 1870 and 1871 Compared as to Tonnage. 















1870. 1871. 























Nationality. Per- Per- Percentage of 
Tonnage. coutees Tonnage. pind: 
on Annual on Annual | qy_ De- 
Total. Total. crease.| crease. 
British 's,.2.. 319,838 280,981 63°26 | — | 12°15 
French ........ 19,947 34,081 9°67 |70°86| — 
Duteli ia,08 76,534 66,793 15°04 | — | 12°73 
American— 
Merchant 
vessels \ Tas@ls Le f08 
Whalers ....) 12,654: 10,734 
25,367 28,440 6°40 |12°11] — 
Spanish........ 8,990 1973 1°80 | — | 11°31 
German........ 16,309 7,860 77) } — jparsa 
Russian........ 4,767 3,782 0°85 | — | 20°66 
Swedish........ 4,493 4,363 0°98 | — | 2°89 
Norwegian 5,636 5,110 ts — Lose 
Weetous 3,738 4,798 | 1°08 |28-36] — 
countries : ? 20°3 
485,619 444,181 | to0°co | — | 8°53 











III.—Losses Posted on ‘* Lloyd’s Loss Book.’ 


From a table for 1871 given in “ Lloyd’s List,”’ coupled with the 
return for 1870 (in which year the distinction between sailing 
vessels and steamers was for the first time made), I am enabled to 
compare the number posted upon the ‘‘ Loss Book” in the two 
years, with the following results :— 
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a.) The Number of Vessels Posted on “ Lloyd’s Loss Book,” in 1870 
(a.) of Yy , 




















































































































and 1871. 
Sailing Vessels. Steamers. 
cts est leae: 1871. _| 1870. 1871. 
Number. | Number. | Increase. ‘a ‘a Number. } Number. | Increase. ae 
Jannary ........ 253 338 85 18 33 15 _ 
February........ 252 285 38 15 24, 9 — 
March ............ 203 241 38 £7 14 —_ e 
BopTAE OS, co o0as3: 165 151 — 10 it { _— 
DAYS tisatennnek 158 125 — 10 22 12 = 
SOMOS 2c: 123 126 3 vt 17 6 — 
1h Bees eee 128 146 18 13 vs 4 par 
PUSRSE 35.108 158 188 30 12 21 9 — 
September ....| 226 270 44. 12 17 5 — 
October ........ 396 282 — 36 18 — 18 
November ....| 260 284: 24 24, 17 or 4 
December 322 332 IO 29 42 13 — 
Annual total | 2,644 | 2,768 124 207 253 46 — 
First quarter | 708 864: 156 50 ral 21 — 
Second _,, 446 402 _ 31 50 19 — 
es i 1,154 |1,266 | 112 Sie Aleta ag0 
FOR ..cc) 

Third quarter| 512 604: 92 37 55 18 — 
Fourth _,, 978 898 — 89 77 —_ 12 
ipdtle eal Ret yee Bro ae 126 | 132 6. ee 
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The percentages of increase or decrease in 1871, with the 
monthly percentage upon the annual total for the two years’ average, 
are given in the following table :— 


(b.) The Percentage of Increase or Decrease in 1871, with the Monthly 
Percentage on Annual Total for the Two Years’ Average, 1870-71. 


Sailing Vessels. 


Percentage of 


Increase. | Decrease. 


January 33°60 
February 13°10 
REAVER oon otsscavses 18°72 
2 a one — 


December ........ oi We ee 





Annual total....) 4°69 — 





First quarter ....| 22°03 = 
Second ,, ....| — 9°87 





First half-year | 9°71 - 


Third quarter...) 17°97 — 
Fourth ,, .... — 8°18 


Second half-year; 0°81 — 





Average Monthly 
Percentage 
on Annual Total, 
1870-71. 


10°92 
“G92 


8°20 


4°60 
5°06 
6°39 
9°17 
12°53 


10°05 





12°09 








I00°0O 


29°05 
L565 








44°72 


20°62 


34°66 








55°28 


Increase. | Decrease. 1870-71. 





Steamers. 





Percentage of Average Monthly 
Percentage 
on Annual Total, 

















83°33 — 1 axel) 
60°00 — 8°48 
— 17°66.) _ 6°74 
10°00 — 4°57 
120-00 — 6°96 
54°55 —— 6°09 
30°77 — 6°52 
75°00 — Chee 
41°67 ~— 6°30 
— 50°00 DEA: 
= 29°17 8°91 
44°83 — 18°43 
22°22 — 100°00 





4200 4s 1h 2696 


61°29 —_ 17°61 








49°38 — 43°91 











=e 48°65 20°00 
460) 36°09 
4°76 = 56°09 
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From a Parliamentary paper recently issued,* I find that during 
the year 1871 there were vessels ‘‘completed’’ as under in the 
United Kingdom :— 


Sailing Vessels— 


TBOME.S solesscsnsnssorssdi ser oehereey tote ncwsmonanadem uachost sae 39 
TO Cine Secs abet asian cthssa tenn tuncop sguseueees mine 439 
COMO IO rn Uae carer en tee ates trons as tees 4 
LCT Sie Ge A ice ne Ar een 485 
Steamers— 

DP SOIN Said eg date aoa eae Wage ssa Teas passiaae inpshinae 471 
IONS oat i va Ae lS i gti oma 63 
COMI OSTEO, Teer rtd aan tente doncentesns Ais OT 3 

dl LONG NORE ok Aran eRe Re RO 537 

=a 


It may therefore, I believe, be fairly presumed that the number 
of sailing vessels would be less im 1871 than in 1870, but sailing 
vessels posted on ‘* Lloyd’s Loss Book’’ increased by 4°69 per cent., 
while as to steamers, it will most probably result that the entire 
increase in number was less than 200, or not 6'22 per cent., while 
steamers posted on ‘‘ Lloyd’s Loss Book”’ had increased in the ratio 
of 22°22 per cent. 


* Return to the House of Commons “of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, 
“ the Building of which was completed in the Year 1871, at each Port in the 
** United Kingdom.”-—Board of Trade, 19th February, 1872. 
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On the Consumption of ToBacco in the Unitep Kinepom, 1801-70. 
By Wiuttam H. A. Axon, M.R.S.L., F.S.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th June, 1872.] 


From time to time the attention of the public has been directed to 
the subject of self-imposed taxation. The late Mr. G. R. Porter, 
who was the first to use that term, applied it to the national expen- 
diture on “articles from which we could very well abstain, which 
“are of little or no use to us, either bodily or intellectually.” In 
the present paper it is proposed to give some details as to the 
national cost of tobacco, a luxury which may be taken as an extreme 
type of the class. Let us, then, see what this single narcotic has 
cost the nation during the present century. 

First as to revenue. ‘To ascertain this we must learn what has 
been received in customs duties and for excise licences. The data 
are defective in several points. Before 1815 we have no complete 
information as to the number and value of excise licences in 
Ireland. For 1804 the Scotch return is missing. For 1813 the 
customs records of Great Britain are destroyed. 


TaB.eE I.—T'otal Revenue from the Hxcise and Customs upon the Consumption 
of Tobacco in the United Kingdom, where not otherwise stated, during 
Seventy Years, 1801-70. 





















Excise—Revenue. Customs Duty. 
Pind Number of Licences Issued. 
; Amount of Duty. Net Amount. 
ro00's great a,j Manufacturers. || [000’s omitted.] [000’s omitted.] 
£ £ 

ROOD. Siccatacancetee ( 83, 418 16, 1,209, 
Oa cokestatheca toes 86, 486 - 15239; 
BOS sh htvonscate 88, 437 ve by 29 85 
.  Ieeenmereny 2 85, 297 16, 15375; 
ES = 94, 405 15, 1,391, 

3 

DOUNG ko ruanantegees | 965, 398 15, 1,546, 
OG ais cessed aces w. ) 207; 412 15, 1,682; 
OS: Gasvesdicncatee a 99, 415 16, 1,852, 
MVD nis sissebsacustamaes ae aeD> 427 15, 1,776, 
| eee eet ie S 102, 449 16, 2,044, 

ao) 

TSED csnoaneciiget 106, 479 16, 25254, 
DD hes sobcanandsaaaes 107, 493 16, 253785 
"LS sonscestxigunnsanen 108, 504 17, = 
gi NN, 5c: \,107, 477 16, 25235, 
TUS. isnssie eevee! 104, 812 22, se 
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TABLE I.—Revenue from the Excise und Customs from Tobacco--Contd. 





3 


Years. 





Pama ree eeeeresereans 
eee eee 
COPA em ee reeraseners 
teen ere eeneeronnens 


Pee bem eereseseenees 


PTR w ee eee eereroenee 
SOP eee e ee eserseeeere 
ee ee 
Hee ee eerseereseraee 


Peer eeeeeeereroves 


Pome raeenecencerones 
Pete e emer esererennee 
PPO eeoerereeseeenes 
Pee OOo vereesererenes 


CoP OTP er eo oreseoaee 


Pee eeerererrerraeees 
Oem ee aeeorreseerres 
Pate ee eereoeesennnes 
PEP eee e ee rrerseerees 


See ene e eee ace resens 


Beem ee eesesserretes 
Seen e eres os ecerenens 
SHOP e teers seserrene 
eed eee eee retarees 


Cente ewes eearereeaes 


TOON eee e cena neernes 
eer eee eeeearerene 
Tee T Or eeeroreereereee 
Dee meweenaeraeeeees 


Peet meee eee mar bones 


eee e meee oeeeseenee 
eee meee meesererenee 
Fete meee wen eereane 
eee eee ereeresenes 


OOP eee m errr eeeenenes 


eee eee ee 


Poe e eee eee eee eee 


year end 


31st March 


19) 


eee eee eee 





Number of Licences Issued. 


Dealers. 
[000’s omitted.) Manufacturers. 


100, 
102, 
106, 
108, 
111, 


111, 
111, 
115, 
118, 
122, 


127, 
131, 
135, 
137, 
139, 


161, 
164, 
168, 
172, 
176, 


181, 
182, 
186, 
186, 
186, 


185, 
185, 
188, 
193, 
199, 


205, 
206, 
208, 
211, 
215, 


218, 
224, 


229, 
227, 


Excise—Revenue. 








927 
891 
874 
878 
874 


826 
778 
776 
757 
734 


766 
774 
758 
731 
717 


733 
739 
743 
720 
675 


658 
646 
654 
666 
686 


696 
690 
732 
704 
4710 


683 
669 
642 
651 
645 
641 
612 


598 
588 





Amount of Duty. 
[000’s omitted.] 





£ 
aa 
34, 
35, 
35, 
36, 


36, 
35, 
36, 
37, 
39, 


44, 
Al, 
42, 
42, 
46, 


49, 
50, 
51, 
52, 
53, 


BA, 
BA, 
56, 

BB, 
58, 


58, 
58, 
59, 
60, 
62, 


63, 
64, 
64, 
65, 
66, 


66, 
68, 
69, 


v 


69, 


Customs Duty. 


Net Amount. 
(000’s omitted.] 





£& 
2,806, 
3,916, 
2,838, 
25900, 
3,127) 


39123, 
3,263, 
3,426, 
393795 
352595 


236595 
2,827, 
257945 
2,850, 
23924, 


2,965, 
3,086, 
35149, 
392245 
39335) 


33397 
35418, 
3,562, 


3,496, 
2586, 


35551; 
395575 
3,711, 
399525 
45202, 


45309; 
4264, 
45351; 
4,408, 
4318, 


4,838, 
4,448, 


4,627, 
457595 
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TasLE I.—Revenue from the Excise and Customs from Tobacco—Contd. 























Excise—Revenue. Customs Duty. 
Y Number of Licences Issued. 
ears. 
Amount of Duty. Net Amount. 
eee Manufacturers. [000’s omitted.) [000’s omitted.] 
£ 

SOG eisescapcsntnnncete 230, 574 4,748, 
cy eee 234, 564 $025 
2 ee an ee, Fe 236, 565 te 
ci Reem, 2 239, B40 5,010, 
AG avast isan 245, 570 Ebb 2s 
1961. 35 2ikes. 250, 543 5,650, 
"Rh h danas saat 253, 563 5,586, 
co SL a 255, 546 5,690, 
fc Le eee eo 259, 553 55950, 
ae ae 266, 555 6,055, 
BEGG seem. 270, 563 6,201; 
cli esS 275, 575 6,458, 
Se a a 280, 581 6,497; 
jis area & 284, 597 65530; 
i's 1 ee a ee 283, 586 6,614, 
MOURN 6 siseougs tes — — 248,058, 











The gross results, bearing in mind the defective returns of the 
earlier years, may be thus stated :— 





£ 

otal Ougtomis duties scaiharasnmcien Dae 248,058,198 
» Someise licewods nt-Reaciien aeomateeyc ean 35392564 

, 251,450,762 

Estimate for the various gaps in the official records* 214.135394 

_ Total revenue (inclusive of estimate) from tobacco 

in the seventy years 1801-70 oo... secssssesteeens } 253.804.0650 
Axinual averagerwevenue «.0.1..05.: GHG icisoiesse essences 3,626,630 





In order to estimate with absolute accuracy the extent of the 
national consumption of tobacco, it would be necessary to know the 
amount of manufactured tobacco entered for home consumption, 
the amount of unmanufactured tobacco entered for home consump- 


* The Irish excise licences brought, in 1801, 3,1592.; in 1802, 3,072/,; in 
1803, 3,115.; in 1804, 2,916/7.; in 1805, 1387.;* an average on the five years of 
2,4800., which in fourteen years (1801-14) would amount to 34,720/., and if the 
Scotch excise for 1804 be reckoned at the same figure as the year preceding (865/.), 
we shall then have to add 35,5852. to the total of the inland revenue derived from 
this source. We may reckon the amount of customs duty for 1813 at the same 
figure as the year preceding, 2,377,809/. 


* The figures for this year seem incredible. 
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tion, the additional weight created in the process of manufacture, 
the extent of adulteration, the extent of Secaan ce and the average 
price of tobacco. 

There does not appear to be any separate return of the manu- 
factured tobacco imported previous to 1820. MacCulloch’s figures, 
although headed “‘unmanufactured” tobacco, really indicate the 
total importation into the kingdom. 

The additional weight imparted to the raw material by the 
moisture added in the processes of manufacture is estimated by 
Dr. Smiles at 33 per cent. The extent of adulteration is much more. 
dificult to estimate. 74°5 per cent. of the samples sent from the 
Excise to the Government Laboratory in 1867 were adulterated. 
47°0 per cent. of samples sent from the Customs were adulterated. 
“ Out of 432 samples of tobacco examined in 1870 for the Excise 
‘“* Department, 312 were found to be adulterated; the adulterant ; 
“being wheat and rice starches, sugar, liquorice, lampblack, 
‘“‘ catechu, and colouring matter. The amount of adulteration 
‘ranged up to 4 per cent. starch, 46 per cent. sugar, and 55 per 
“cent. of liquorice. Almost all the samples found adulterated 
‘“‘ with sugar and liquorice were ‘ Cavendish;’ it is believed that 
“it is smuggled into this country in small quantities by sailors. 
‘“‘ T'wo important seizures of tobacco, together exceeding 7,000 lbs., 
‘‘ were made in the south of Ireland, the adulterants being in the 
‘one case wheat starch and in the other rice starch; these are the 
‘“‘ only instances in which starch has been found to be used as an 
“adulterant since the spring of 1868.’ When it is recollected 
through how many hands tobacco usually passes before it reaches 
the consumer, and that adulteration is the great vice of our com- 
mercial system, I do not think we shall be at all extravagant in 
estimating that 25 per cent. of foreign matter, innocuous or 
injurious as the case may be, is added to the raw material by 
the combined attentions of manufacturers and traders, wholesale 
and retail. The amount of smuggling is certainly very great. This 
must always be the case with any heavily taxed article. Some 
curious evidence was given on this subject before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Tobacco Trade in 1844. 
Witnesses, then examined, variously reckoned the proportion of 
smuggled tobacco at from 8 to 100 per cent. of the duty-paid 
article. JI have estimated the amount of smuggled tobacco as 
to per cent. upon both manufactured and unmanufactured varieties. 
In estimating the average price of British-made tobacco, Dr. Smiles 
has reckoned the cost of the tobacco at 10d. per lb. (a low figure) 
and added to it the amount of duty—3s. 2d. per lb. The duty has 
varied in the course of the century, but there is little danger of 
being extravagant in taking 4s. asthe uniform value per lb. Cigars 
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he reckons at 15s. per lb., and the other varieties of manufactured 
tobacco at 7s. These varieties are not discriminated in the follow- 
ing tables, and I have taken under the middle figure and reckoned 
them at ros. per lb. 


TaB_E Il.—Amount of Tobacco Entered for Home Consumption, in United 
Kingdom, during Seventy Years, 1801-70. 
[00's omitted.] . 





Year. Unmanufactured. Manufactured. Total. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 
BOGE tbs aiventsr case 16,905, — 16,905, 
BM os fey scepie: 18,449, — 18,449, 
OGLE sg divassediyaecs 17,868, — 17,868, 
6. anes pete Hs fh 18,0388, — 18,038, 
OD Dekh, Abate 16,814, — 16,814, 
bo: xh a RO ee 17,517, — 17,514, 
GOB? cba. BGS 16,964, a 16,964, 
SOS eat ciate 18,724, — 18,724, 
Oc ctvarnaneet 19,253, a 1.942.535 
FIND) [echt ostdenias 16,330, — 165330, 
SA Gas. pieyention 21,376, — 21,376, 
US eicebtbebawsatt 20,940, — 20,940, 
es tele 19,593, — 19,593, 
iL eee era 15,373, —_ E537 35 
PS OMe 17,955, _ 17,955, 
PAV ik ch 17,548, ses 17,548, 
PPE Li. Was 18,376, — 18,372; 
| ES 17,882, a 17,882, 
ES 16,378, — 16,3785 
=) «,| a eee 16,058, oo 16,059, 
hp aes teed 15,828, iw 15,629, 
eee Wt ebay 16,290, 3, 16,292; 
(> ea 17,186, L 17184, 
PR ON 16,915, 2, ~ ROO Ls 
2S GC haraee 18,796, 9, 18,805, 
Coe Conse oscca 17,706, 30, 19,4736, 
EE hckadicates 18,696, 50, 18,746, 
cr ee 18,505, 50, 18,5545 
BO. unas sna 18,819, 67, 18,886, 
CO Sadar ne 19,188, 105, 19,294, 
BOGE | otcgannigervans 19,419, 115, 19,5345 
Se Uate Aes 20,087, 149, g0,a3 85 
arn bf een 20,508, 144, 20,647, 
cs eee 21,048, — 146, 21,194, 


"GO ies 21,804, 142, 21,946, 
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Taste II.—Amount of Tobacco Entered for Home Consumption—Conitd. 











(000’s omitted.] 
Year. Unmanufactured. Manufactured. Total. 
Ibs. i: lbs. 
BOSE accel ome 22,151, 159, 2.25309, 
ce RR San 22,321, 145, 2244.66, 
5S ts ere ener 23,150, 190, 23,340; 
BO aa nae 22,774, 196, 225970, 
geen ore 22,683, 194, 22,877, 
Co 21,871, 214, 22,0865; 
oC SS pies 22.013, 225, 22,238, 
a ee 22,749, 264, 23,083, 
pA alli sR astiine 24,357, 239, 24,596, 
PMO eases Aes 25,917, 245, 26,162, 
TBAG Wn ccdcoweet 26,596, 264, 26,860, 
Se Not dens 26,430, 209, 26,638, 
PASI eee ec ccy eens 26,988, 207, 275194, 
TAT reat kote 27,348, 205, aie Ce 
COMA Seoys cence aaeht 27,388, 196, 27,584, 
Soe Fe E.. 27,706, 209, BIOS, 
1 get ea ee 25,896, 187, 26,083, 
rs 29,349, 217, 29,565, 
2 Sa A, hod 30,186, 206, 20,3925 
COM se sacotetiesd. 30,115, 219, 30,3325 
BSDG - cesecnchrr ties. 32,164, 249, 32,413, 
1 aoe eee eee 32,424, 253, 32,677, 
FOS Masi datasank 33,669, 260, 3359295 
CS iss pucnuiba ten. 34,493, 298, 3457915 
LS a 35,107, 283, 35390, 
POs, td, canes 34,527, 3038, 34,830, 
Wao. Gah eae. 35,093, 334, 354.28, 
i: re abe 36,751, 582, Ue oon 
BOSE Fc tesetoatuges 37,190, 764, 37,984, 
AO Gea een 38,077, 828, 38,905, 
ESOOS eho 39,622, 881, 40,503, 
5) (a oe 39,788, 933, 40n7 21, 
Ce ae een 40,363, 917, 41,280, 
169 Dig. Meats 40,834, 886, An, 7419, 


5.) ee ee 40,531, 840, A1,3792, 








es 


Total of 70 years 1,697,748, 13,811, 1,711,560, 
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The gross results may be thus stated :— 


lbs. £ 


Unmanufactured tobacco entered et 1,6974748,608 


WOME CONSUMPTION “.s.03..cssseerenrscopees 


Additional weight acquired in manu- — 
facture, 33: POP CONGi..c..ces.rorcserecs 500,257,040 
Add 25 per cent. for adulteration ........ 424,437,152 


RE iS s smuggling ............ 169,774,860 








2,852,217,660 at 4s. per lb. =570,443,532 








Manufactured tobacco entered for g 
HOME CONSUMPLION o.oo i be 
Add to per cent. for smuggling ............ 1,301,447 


15,192,618 at 10s. perlb. = 7,596,309 





POUR has sucscecettenccssien 2,,867,410,278 £578,039,841 











Thus, without reckoning the cost of pipes and all the rest of the 
appliances necessary for the convenience of the lovers of the weed, 
we have the enormous amount of five hundred and seventy-eight 
million pounds expended, on a single form of sensual gratification, 
by two generations. Supposing one of these smokers had com- 
menced on the morning when the century was born, and had, 
without intermission for Sunday rest or holiday, worked his ten 
hours daily, telling out 2,220 sovereigns every hour, he would at 
the end of the seventy years* have still had before him a pile of 
10,401,500/. remaining of the national tobacco biil. 


* Solar years. 
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l.— Superficial Extent. 
Tue Russian Empire occupies one-ninth part of the dry surface of 
the globe, covering an area of 389,311°44 geographical square 


miles, thus :— 





Geographical 
Square Miles. 
European Russia, including the Trans-Ural portions of the 8 : 
provinces of Perm, and Orenburg and Nova-Zemlia ........ } 2 eo 2 
KManagdons of-Roland:) bs. sariti chs gu hdemnm sha as beeing Mest eece 2,216 
iE recipe lity OF Pala oa rasser lic nxconags note led adednaedacrcs akimsadeeace 6,835°20 
Jncutenancy Of the- Caucagus a5. saascn torus cecctnngtecnsahictannnesesnc ck <I,9 10° OS 
Siberia, with islands; the country of the Amtr; Sahalien ) : 
Gai Ue Presta, NORIO Sac iecniees ian ucdveos. aatesecamtareeeces Aecuteets is Be OTE: 
i eippieia Got Amal BOS io. decctsehgeess nese acacia tok mates obsess duce ates 9,680°63 
fa) oS A Sele einen rc eect omer are 389,311°44 





On the accession of Peter the Great to the Russian throne, the 


Russian territory embraced— 


eee eee ee ee 


265,126 


79,345 geographical square miles. 
185,781 » 


”» 





So that from the commencement of the reign of Peter to the present 
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day, the empire has acquired an additional extent of 124,185 geogra- 
phical square miles. 

The Russian empire is divided into 76 governorships, 15 regions, 
1 territory (Cossack), 2 circuits, « department, and 3 townships, 
which may be thus tabulated :— 





Governor- Regions. 








ships. ment 

In European Russia. ............ 48 — 
sped MER Le cols tsiacts taeda tated: 4 -— 
99,” SP MUCUIE irae. ssaconsoits pan enone é 1 
5 kingdom of Poland .....,.. 10 — 
», principality of Finland .... 8 —- 
76 ci 





Il.—Form of Government. 


The Emperor is styled Autocrat of all the Russias, and is abso- 
lute. All the Departments of State work in his name, and dispense 
the laws as enacted by the Emperor alone. In his capacity of 
Guardian of the True Faith, the Emperor wields the spiritual as 
well as the temporal power, directing the government of the church 
through the Holy Synod. At the same time all denominations of 
Christians, as well as Jews, Mahomedans, and Pagans, are equally 
tolerated in Russia, and the dissenters from the Greco-Russian 
Church—numbering perhaps more than 20,000,000— are no longer 
the objects of persecution which they were until the beginning 
of the present reign. 

The Government of the empire is conducted by means of— 

1. The Council of the Empire (presided over by the Grand 
Duke Constantine), which deliberates upon all matters in connec- 
tion with legislation. 

. The Ruling Senate. 

. The Holy Synod. 

. Committee of Ministers. 

. Ministerial Departments. 

. His Imperial Majesty’s Chancery; this is composed of four 
sections— 

Sec. 1. For the reception of communications to His Majesty 
from high dignitaries, and of periodical reports of ministers — 
and governors of provinces. 

Sec. 2. For the collection and codification of laws. 

Sec. 3. This section has the charge of the affairs of the secret 
or high police, and deals with the regulations affecting 
foreign residents in Russia. 


Oo Ot BP & PDO 
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Sec. 4. For the direction of the management of educational and 

charitable institutions. 

7. Secretaryship of State for the reception of petitions. 

8. Committee of Petitions. 

9. His Imperial Majesty’s Chancery on the affairs of the kingdom 
of Poland, and 

10. Secretaryship of State for the principality of Finland. 

In countries and groups of provinces requiring more direct 
supervision, the Government is entrusted to lieutenants, as in the 
Caucasus and in the kingdom of Poland, and to governors-general, 
as in Finland, the Baltic provinces, the North-west provinces, South- 
west provinces, New Russia provinces, Orenburg region, Western 
and Eastern Siberia, and in Turkestan. 

The grand duchy or principality of Finland, which was con- 
quered by Russia in 1809, retains its ancient Swedish constitution, 
left to it by the Emperor Alexander I, with its own civil and 
criminal laws, its army and financial system, and is represented by 
its own consuls in Russian ports. 

The Diet of Finland is composed of representatives of four 
classes —the gentry (or nobility), clergy, town residents, and 
peasantry. The annual budget of the principality is confirmed by 
the Emperor, who, on a representation of the senate, also elucidates 
and amplifies the laws of Finland; and the decisions of the Diet, 
confirmed by his Imperial Majesty, receive the force of laws. 

The kingdom of Poland by an Act of Alexander I, dated the 
qe sur= 1815, was granted, in conformity with the Treaty of 
Vienna, a liberal constitution, which she lost through the revolution 
of 1830, and which gave place to the organic statute of 26th February 
(0.s.), 1832. Under this statute Poland was deprived of her army, 
and Poles were rendered liable to serve in the Russian ranks; the 
properties of political offenders became lable to sequestration ; 
judges could be removed from their seats, and the Polish Senate and 
Chamber of Representatives were totally abolished. A lieutenant 
with a senate composed of members nominated by the Emperor, 
were placed at the head of the administration. 

By ukases of the 4° March and aria 1861, the Emperor 
Alexander II restored to Poland her former State Council: in the 
sense, however, of the statute of 1832. This became a council of 
ministers, with the addition of the higher clerical element and of the 
presidents of provincial councils. 

Secondary councils, or committees, on the principle of selection, 
were at the same time established in the various provinces of the 
kingdom. Their functions chiefly related to the development of 
agriculture, trade, and means of communication; they had charge 
of the poor, of charitable institutions, of prisons, and of public works 
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generally. They had also control of the resources of the provinces 
and imposed the rates. The insurrection of 1863 resulted in a 
complete change of affairs; by a series of measures the entire 
administration was reorganised and identified with that of the 
empire. In order to disarm and punish the Polish nobles and 
clergy who were in hostile opposition to the Russian Government, 
and who owned and swayed the peasantry, the Russian Govern- 
ment, by an ukase of the =7*7™= 1864, made it obligatory on the 
Polish proprietors to sell portions of their lands for the benefit of 
the peasantry ; the latter were released from all their obligations to 
the lords of the soil, and the communal system was established 
among them; then followed alterations in the system of national 
education; the schools were taken from out of the hands of the 
Catholic clergy. Russian and German schools were opened side by 
side with the Polish, and reforms were introduced in the clerical 
body. The Polish budget was incorporated with that of the empire, 
and all the different branches of the administration were subor- 
dinated to the corresponding ministerial departments of Russia 
proper. 


III.— Weights, Measures, and Money. 


Russian into English and the Metric System— 
I,—Measures of Length. 


Russian. ; English. Metric. 
1 foot = (12 inches) = 1 foot = 0°304179 métre. 
I archine = (2% feet) = 047448 yard = G'4VELIO 4, 
I sagéne = (3 archines) = (4 feet) = 24 yards = 2°13356 métres. 
I verst = (500 sagénes) = 0'66288 mile = 1'0668 kilométres. 


Il.—Agrarian Measures. 


I desiatine = (2,400 square sagénes) = 2°69972 acres = 1'0925 hectares. 
III.—Solid Measures. 
1 chetvert = 0°7216 quarter = 2°0992 hectolitres. 


IV.—Measures of Capacity for Liquids. 


1 védro = 2°704 gallons = 0'123 hectolitre. 
V.—WMeasures of Weight. 
1 lb. = 0'90282 lbs. avoirdupois = 0°409§1 kilogramme. 
I pood = (40 lbs.) = 2°5794 stones = 16°38 kilogrammes. 
1 berkovétz = (10 pouds) = 3°2242 cwts. = 1°638 quintaux métriques. 
I ton = (12 berkovétz) = (120 pouds) = 1°9346 tons = 19°656048 5 ‘ 
Money. 
1 rouble = (100 copecks) = 0°13250. or 33d.* =ISRy Sirs, 2a; 


IV.—Population. 


It has been found impossible to arrive at anything more than a 
rough estimate of the population of Russia. The difficulty in this 


* At the present average rate of exchange. The par exchange for a rouble 
is 38d. 
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case arises from a variety of circumstances, such as the diversity of 
the national elements of which the population is composed, the 
existence of large and various religious sects, the members of which 
defeat all attempts to obtain returns of their numbers; the unedu- 
cated condition of the masses, and the common practice which pre- 
vails amongst peasants in many districts of abandoning their homes 
for entire seasons in search of employment. For these reasons a 
simultaneous census is almost impossible in Russia, except in towns 
and in some of the better favoured rural districts, from which 
the people have no occasion to stray. Up to recent times the only 
process by which an estimate of the population has been obtained 
from time to time, has been that of ‘‘ revision,” but having merely 
a fiscal object, this applied only to the lower orders, that is, to all 
those lower classes which were not exempt from tithes and military 
service. In this process the female population was consequently not 
taken into account, and the returns were necessarily very defective, 
owing to the great advantage which an escape from the “revision ”’ 
list afforded. 7 

In addition to the process of “revision,” a new system has been 
lately introduced for obtaining more correct information under this 
head, which is now being supplied through police courts and local 
statistical bureaux. 

In explanation of the value of the statistics of the superficial 
area and population of Russia, I quote the following from the 
most recent and authoritative Russian work on the subject, 
compiled in 1871 by the superior officers of the Russian imperial 
staff :— 

‘““ Owing to the vast extent of the Russian empire, and the 
‘¢ diversity of her population, statistical researches in that country 
“are made under exceedingly great difficulties. Notwithstanding 
“all the constant endeavours of the Government and of many 
‘ private persons to collect statistical information and to put it in 
‘“‘ proper shape, we find it even now a most perplexing task to 
“determine the extent and population of the empire; the figures 
‘“‘ which are here given must therefore be regarded as only approxi- 
** mate. 

“The most correct method of ascertaining the exact dimensions 
“of Russian territory by provinces and districts, is by means of 
‘“‘ minute military topographical surveys. But only thirty provinces 
** have thus been measured, and in the case of the rest the results 
“here given have been arrived at through the medium of maps or 
‘*‘ of general land surveys.” 

The population of the Russian empire is calculated at 82,172,022 
(vide Table I). 

According to the enumeration of 1863, the population of Russia 
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proper * in Europe, was at that time 59,097,858 (which gave about 
700 inhabitants to the German square mile), divided into the follow- 
ing classes :— 





Per Cent. of 
: Total Population. 

Nobility, gentry, officials.................... 956,421 or 1% 
Clergy with their families ................ 607,554 45 1 
UT bat POPUEMODG.... 5 ..-c0.s000 s00-ncmetesse 4,665,668 ,, 8 
Rural by RR eRe eee PE cree 4959295697. 55 "8% 
Maar ad ech eurdew es tt ten a pcsc outa 33998,254. 55 6% 
PRORCIZ OU POOUR, <cvsncenrp Mamesatas,sunguresy Ds AFG: 93 1 
Not GhiwsteG.. 5.2505 5...b08 eet 865,189 ,, } a 

DOME, -cociwctaspasomisornnies 59,097,858 100 








The rural population is officially subdivided as follows :— 





Men. Women. Total. Per Cent. 





1. Rural population on 
crown domains ........ 
2. Rural population on 
private lands (ex- 10,673,632 | 11,080,767 | 21,754,399 45 


\ 11,167,732 | 11,688,554 | 22,851,286 | 48 

















BONS), > .padactseveesrew senses? 
3. Rural population, ap- 
panage and other 1,624,757 1,701,253 3,326,012 4 
PROS Fe .cercureqiene Shans 
i Wo Re on he 23,466,121 | 24,465,576 | 47,931,697 100 





The Russian provinces are of an immense size, the smaller ones 
equalling, nay, even exceeding, in size some of the independent 
States of Hurope. } 

In most cases the dimensions of these provinces depend on the 
density of the population ; thus, the central provinces being denser, 
are more limited in area. In Poland, the population being com- 
paratively greater and more evenly distributed, the provinces are 
more equal in size. 

The greater number of Russian provinces have a superficial 
area of from 800 to 1,000 German square miles, and from 1 to 
14 million inhabitants, but these proportions vary so very much, 
that it is impossible to strike an average for any rational purpose. 

It may be said that one-seventh part of Huropean Russia is 
well-peopled, containing four-ninths of the entire population of the 
European provinces of Russia proper: that one-third part, with 
half the number of the total population, is tolerably populous, and 
that one-half of European Russia with one-ninth part of the total 
population is sparsely inhabited. The central, or great, and little 
Russian provinces, which constitute the heart and soul of Russia, 

* Exclusive of Baltic provinces ............s0ss0sseesees 1,812,250 


ms Ural and Orenburg Cossacks ........ 124,356 
if Kirghiz Nomads: .....:...ccsscscceseaes 134,000 
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are the most densely populated. These are the richest agricultural 
provinces, and they form the centre of the manufacturing industries 
of the Empire. 

To the north and north-east of these provinces there is a very 
noticeable. diminution in the proportion of inhabitants to area, 
which is attributable to the increasing sterility of the soil in those 
directions, and to climatic conditions. The sparseness of the popu- 
lation in the southern regions, is to be ascribed partly to historical 
causes, such as inroads of nomadic hordes, and to the woodless 
character of the vast plains which are very deficient in water. 

According to my authority,* the town population of Huropean 
Russia is about 4,794,175; in Poland, 1,003,465; in the Caucasus, 
134,362; in Siberia, 113,236; and in Finland, 21,736; or say 
8,157,462, or 10°4 per cent. of the entire mass of the people in the 
ageregate, which gives about 80 towns-people to 1,000 of the general 
population. This proportion will be found according to the fore- 
going statistics to vary very much in different parts of the empire, 
as, for instance, in Poland the ratio will be 215 towns-people to every 
1,000 of the population; in Russia proper only 79. But as an 
illustration of the inaccuracy of the figures given even in the 
‘* Statistical Review,” from which I quote, it must be mentioned 
that a simultaneous census taken in 1871 in Moscow, showed. that 
the population of that town was more than 600,000 instead of 
351,609, as stated in the “‘ Review.” I learn, too, from a Russian 
source, that when the census was taken, it was discovered that 
some 15,000 to 20,000 of the working classes hurriedly decamped 
from the town to escape the census, believing it to be in connection 
with some scheme for fresh imposts. 


Ratio of the Sexes. 


In European Russia the ratio of females to every 100 males is 
as follows :— 














~ In Towns. In Rural Districts. In Provinces. 
Tn HSB... oct deune- SRN 104°7 102°5 
Spe MAUL: is, .12.cveedoeedehes —_ — 106°8 
gp. OMIA «n.2.5.50s6edeoun des I10°5 105°1 105°4 
Fah OMMOUED, caches sa otthed 48°4 97°71 95°9 





In this respect, also, the ratio varies very much in eae 
parts of Russia; so in the north-eastern provinces, such as Arch- 
angel, Olonetzk, Vologda, Viatka, Perm, Nijni Novgorod, Kos- 
troma, Yaroslof, and Tver, the ratio of females to every 100 men, 
varies from 107 to 118, while in the south-western provinces, 

* “ Military Statistical Review of the Russian Empire, 1870,” p. 134. 
Pad 
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Bessarabia, Kherson, Podolsk, Kief, Ekaterinoslaf, Taurida, and 
Astrakhan, the ratio is from 88 to 99 females to 100 males. 

Tn respect to this, Liefland and Courland are classed among the 
first named provinces, and St. Petersburg and Moscow are included 
in the second category. In the rest of the provinces of Russia, 
this ratio depends on their proximity to the zone in which the 
above provinces are respectively situated. 

In these two zones, the northern and southern, the ratios are 
governed by the character of the industrial occupations; thus in 
the northern provinces, the nature of the occupations of the people 
is of a kind under which the men succumb more than the women; 
and in the southern provinces, the male population owes its greater 
proportion to a constant influx of more men than women in search 
of employment. 

With regard to Poland, my authority affords no information 
under this head; but with respect to Finland, I find it stated that 
in the suburban districts the ratio is 105 females to 100 males, 
which in the towns increases to 110 females. 

The following table is taken from a work on the population of 
Finland (by C. H. F. Ignatius, Chef par. Int. du Bureau de 
Statistique de la Finlande), Leipzig, 1869. 


Table showing the Proportion of the Sexes (Lutheran Population) 
according to Ages. 


























Per Cent. on 
Ages, Males. Females. Total. Total 
Population. 

Above 1 year old........ 28,016 27,542 55,558 3°08 
Wes: GO:  Sisaisisscees 54,177 53,538 1o7s718 5°98 
se Oa Obs nahinced 47,486 47,364 94,850 5°26 
omer, Osa. G 96,294: 96,189 192,483 10°68 

Pe |e pa eee ae 89,832 89,912 179,744 o°27 

et Ae eee 82,598 84,231 166,829 9°26 
SED gr ein antenres. 77,610 79,944, 157,554 8°74 

sg) RR gpeornelss hee lat 66,271 68,937 135,208 7°50 
gn gy SB Ocrsarsinasene 59,010 62,377 121,387 6°74 

ssh na oO ahh gsc vena 58,088 61,485 ERO,6 73 6°64 

55, ASS IR Paces 52,823 56,268 109,091 6°05 

5 os, Dn Ad 45,147 48,651 93,798 5°20 
jy WOnesy OUactirics 35,790 39,524 755314 4°18 

sy Seiyy (OO aee 26,480 30,951 573431 3°19 

eo BOings COucclacs 24,099 29,179 535278 2°96 

Ss) ea, HO iae a 17,697 22,382 40,079 2023 

A (ees | ee 10,649 14,517 26,166 1°39 
goof more arene tent 4,266 6,630 10,896 0°60 
poxy BOs. ON EE: 1,678 2,950 4,628 0°26 

95. POO ase dO enna 446 921 £367 0°07 
OO ap Recon gis 70 201 27 0°02 

jock DDH MOO Te oack 9 17 26 0*001 
A.DOVO-LOO si scccnomegaeetes 1 i 2 0°OO! 

TCtal Sanco 878,537 923,711 1,802,248 —— 
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This gives us the following restilt. To every 100 individuals 
there were in 1865— 











Ages. Males. Females. Per Cent. of Total. 
PNOVO Onc. ceecscs cose teerene 35°9 34°1 34°9 
Brom 15:66 60 ..cad.ccasn 57°4 57°6 oa 
PEDONS COL “avvescsinsstegores O7 8°3 7°6 





Continuing our inquiry into the statistics of Finland, we find 
among the male population from the age of 15— 


Per Cent. 
IE os isis sciannsnindenepncn peasooss 307,435.00 5456 
Wo were Aire gee “Sa, a9r eh Bee 
aCe lereecis eNO: DI 220r gy 

Female population— 

Lia a 6's EA 2 Soe RR ROS Je eee eee 267,022. OP..505 
I ELON Bye de cscaant ohcon casero ian vebeshe cates: 755059. 3, 026 
3) PUTTS 5 4 ga eR CI ee 226,686 5. 37°0 


V.—Increase and Movement of the Population. 


I have already stated that the census of Moscow of 1871 
showed that the population of that city was very much greater than 
had been supposed. In St. Petersburg it was the same. In the 
reign of the Hmpress Catherine II, an improved system of “ revi- 
‘sion’ resulted in several millions being added to the known 
population of Russia (from 19 to 28 millions). Under these cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to ascertain the natural increase. From 
1722 to 1858, that is, during a period of 136 years, the population 
has grown from 14 to 74 millions. Russian conquests have doubt- 
less had a great deal to do with it. But from the year 1815 to 
that of 1835, Russia did not make any acquisitions of territory, nor 
was there during that period any improvement in the system of 
‘revision; yet the sum total of the population during that 
period, rose from 45 to 60 millions, which constituted an increase 
of 1°44 per cent. per annum. From 1835 to 1851, the increase was 
8,000,000; from 1853 to 1856, it was 6,000,000: for the period 
from 1858 to 1863 the average increase is calculated to have been 
I°Il4 per cent. 

Measures of precaution against epidemics and disasters of 
various kinds being almost totally neglected, the population of 
Russia suffers heavily whenever it is overtaken by any severe 
visitation. ailing harvests are, among others, unfailing causes of 
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mortality. Overlooking the annual fluctuations, the increase of 
births, deaths, and marriages for the first five decades of this 
century, may be thus tabulated :— 














Births. Deaths. Marriages. 

Per cnt. Per cut. ai Per cnt. rR 
Wivst: Gecade ..c60..ds0.-. 4°6 yA gs) 9°5 
Second, h Disk ae 24°0 20°4 8°4 
Yo a: quella y alle COC PEC 16°9 33°8 10°6 
POH nelidsisvoads 19°3 26°0 | | 24°9 
GR Se gee ae in II‘ | 5°4: 7°O 





According to this table there were on the average 161 births to 
100 deaths in the first decade, but in the last decade only 132. 

The deduction to be drawn from Table IT in the Appendix, with 
regard to the ratio of births according to the sexes (among the 
Lutheran population) is, that although the male births have always 
preponderated, the proportion of girls born to every 100 boys, has 
greatly increased, viz., from 89°2 to 95*4. At the same time it will 
be found that to every 100 males the ratio of deaths among the 
opposite sex increased almost in the same proportion. 


VI.— Fecundity of the Population and Distribution. 


The average number of births per annum in Huropean Russia 
for the period from 1859 to 1863 inclusive, was 3,022,746, giving a 
proportion of 5°04 births to every 100 of the population. 

_ The Russian population is composed of three large groups: 
Great Russians, or Veliko-Russ; Little Russians, or Malo-Russ; and 
White Russian, or Bélo-Russ. The first, numbering 35,000,000, 
occupy the central provinces; the second, numbering about 
11,000,000, compose the bulk of the population of Poltava, Kharkof, 
Chernigof, Kief, Volhynia, Podolsk, Ekaterinoslaf, and the Taurida ; 
the White Russians, about 3,000,000, inhabit the provinces of 
Mohilef, Minsk, Vitebsk, and Grodno. Besides these three groups 
of Russians proper, there is a great variety of national elements in 
the general population of the Russian empire: for instance, Finns 
(3,038,000), who are divided into two groups, western and eastern ; 
the western group is composed of Hsthonians, Livonians, Karelians, 
and Laparis; the eastern group is composed of the tribes of Mordva, 
Cheremisses, Zyrians, Permiaks, Votiaks, Chuvashes, and Voguls. 
Next follow Lithuanians, 2,343,000; Jews, 1,631,000; Tartars, 
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2,500,000; not to mention Poles, Greeks, Germans (colonists), 
Armenians, and a variety of others. 


VIL.— Army and Navy. 


The land forces of Russia are composed of regular and irregular 
troops, and of a militia which is called out in case of emergency. 

The complement of the army, as of the navy too, is made up by 
means of levies of a certain number of males from. every 1,000 
males of the population: these levies are ordinary, 7.e., not more 
than 6 in a 1,000; ewtraordinary, from 7 to 10 in 1,000; and 
exceptional, more than 10 in 1,000. 

At the present time, the regular troops number 730,000 rank 
and file, capable of being increased from reserves on furlough to 
1,173,000; and these reserves make up more than the number 
required to place the Russian army on a war footing. 

The following is the composition of the regular army :— 


Peace Footing. War Footing. 
2 Oi ASG | ad ee eee 852 
WGUMOEOUS a ewieltscutved tt... BOE | SOMERS. Vist cdnciedanboenecker Ria site 39,380 
OHNE pa 2, Sette at hk wk a 1,422 
Qiircara seve ee ee oe 335043 
rans and tiles sai. cisisahestvaks P22 S2G)| Evatike Ai, TLC) 2.045 cswanowsacionnnents 1,173,879 


There are at present 70,000 Cossacks on active service; this 
number is trebled in case of need, and can on an emergency be 
increased to a far greater extent. 

The cost of the maintenance of each soldier may be said to be 
about 157. 

The Baltic fleet is composed of 114 vessels, of which 25 are iron- 
clads, and of which 8 are frigates and 17 monitors. The Black Sea 
fleet consists of only 31 vessels, carrying 72 guns altogether. The 
fleet in the Pacific has increased since 1862 from 15 to 30 vessels. 
The Caspian flotilla consists of 14 vessels. 

Finland has a military system of her own. She is obliged, at 
the demand of the Grand Duke of Finland (the Emperor), to bring 
into the field a certain number of men, on the Swedish “‘ Indelta ”’ 
principle. This principle is that every district is bound to supply a 
certain number of soldiers, and to pay them, while the State pro- 
vides for their material wants. In this way, during the Crimean 
war, Finland raised a force of 8,000 men; but she might be called 
upon to produce 20,000. 

Besides these ‘‘indelta ”’ battalions, which were all disbanded in 
1868 on account of the terrible famine of that period, Finland 
maintains a battalion of tiraillew's numbering 635 men, and a corps 
of marines numbering 93 men. The census, taken in Helsingfors 
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on the 1st of February, 1870, showed that all these men were able 
to read, and that the numbers that could write were 535 tirailleurs 
and 60 marines.* 


VIlIl.—Land Tenure; Serfs, 1861; Modes of Cultwation in 


Provinces.* 


The Emancipation Act of “ttemes 1861, freed from serfage 
22,000,000 of peasants attached to the lands of the aristocracy and 
gentry of Russia proper, and materially affected the peasantry of 
the crown (23,000,000) and of the appanages (3,000,000),—for 
whether serf, crown peasant, or appanage peasant, the Russian 
husbandman was throughout all Russia in a condition of villeinage, 
and at the mercy of those above him. 

It was ascertained by the emancipation committee that the 
number of proprietors who owned serfs in Russia proper was 
103,158. Of these 23 per cent. owned more than 100 male serfs ; 
413 per cent. owned an average of about 21 serfs, and 354 per cent. 
owned between 21 and 100 “souls.” But of the 22,000,000 of 
serfs belonging to landed proprietors, only 10,000,000 were males, 
of whom again three-quarters of a million were domestic serfs— 
and as such not in the occupation of land—and half-a-million were 
attached to various mines and works. 

The total area of land belonging to the proprietors was 
301,000,000 acres, of which 100,000,000 acres were held by their 
serfs, either at a rent in money, or under a mixed liability in money 
and service. Thus each male serf had the usufruct of about ten 
acres of land, for which he paid a quit-rent in proportion rather to 
the necessities of his lord than to the productiveness of the soil. 
Where he rendered no service, the serf paid a quit-rent at the mean 
rate of 2s. 3d. per acre; in the industrial provinces, however, it 
was 2s. gd., and sometimes even so high as 5/. 

Under the Emancipation Act the peasant serf obtained the 
cession of the perpetual usufruct (tenancy) of his homestead and 
of a certain allotment of land, either by mutual agreement with his 
lord, or failing that, on conditions fixed by law. This cession was 
obtained by means of a “redemption operation,’ t in which the 
peasants were assisted by an advance of money from the Govern- 
ment, which was to be repaid in the course of forty-nine years 
under a system of poll taxation. The interest of the exchequer was 
protected by the introduction of a system of collective responsibility 


* Dr. O. Donner, Helsingfors, from a private communication. 

+ The information under this head is taken from ‘ Reports from Her Majesty’s 
““ Representatives respecting the Tenure of Land in the several Countries of Europe, 
1869-70.” Part II, Russia, by Mr. Michell. 

t See Table ILL (Financial Balance Sheet). 
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on the part of the emancipated serfs. That collective responsibility 
was laid on village communes, which, as corporate bodies, became 
the purchasers of the land. In this manner the peasants became 
individually tenants under communes. 

In order, on the other hand, to prevent the dissolution of the 
commune—the administrative and financial unit—the Emancipation 
Act contained a variety of subtle provisions, calculated to prevent 
the peasants from leaving the soil, to which they are consequently 
almost as firmly attached as in 1592. | 

Under this new order of things, a communal and cantonal self- 
government became established; but in the report from which I 
quote, it is argued that the communal system is breaking up in 
households where the patriarchal authority of the father of a family 
sets at nought the rights of his married sons. The communal 
system, observes Sir Andrew Buchanan, in his covering letter to 
Mr. Michell’s report, ‘‘is considered by many Russians to have 
“served its time, and is likely soon to die out, though they defend 
“36 as a necessary measure of police, alleging that the tranquillity 
“and well being of the country might have been seriously com- 
‘“‘ promised if complete personal liberty had been at once granted 
“ to the peasantry.” 

Since the Emancipation Act of 1861 the cultivable lands of 
Russia proper in Hurope have been approximately distributed as 
follows :— 


Per Cent. 
ERG PACS WOOD -snctecs elo santsdsscterdenonqeaarocsts BiSe gaseous uwoueaheenmuaccy et O'4 
Crown ee  rton i TTC 33°0 
eT) 1 WEA Nae Ma See See ON Grech er ea see es i°6 
MAS ACPAC NOR GO HAIER | 22). ccaecccesencsctieecactoce athe taaesetindcaassceadtedsy 3° 
» held by peasants: 
1. Crown peasants "s.10)..slcdelscesscs 14-7 per cent. 
Cranage)” ies a Pt aie eee At OD Os; } 20°6 
3. Former serfs of landed proprietors 5:0 _,, 
Lands held by landed gentry and nobility 0.00.0... essseeseeeees 19°7 
S other proprietors, or not surveyed ............00 177 
br COLOWIGLS, MU OREACKB AQUOS, _ sede cacvosssssusgeiaacdodepnensive 27 


One-third of the cultivable land in Russia proper is therefore 
held by the State; one-fifth by landed proprietors; one-fifth by the 
peasantry, and the remainder under a variety of forms by colonists, 
churches, &c.* 

The principal modes of cultivation in European Russia are (1), 
the triennial rotation of crops; and (2), the long fallow system. 
There is another ruder form of agriculture, that of clearing woods 
by fire, and sowing crops in the ashes without any preliminary 


* See Appendix, Table IV, showing distribution. 
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ploughing. This primitive system is adopted in the thickly-wooded 
northern provinces of Archangel, Olonetsk, and Vologda, and in 
others where it meets with the triennial rotation of crops so general 
throughout the central more thickly-populated provinces. 

The long fallow (seven to twelve years) mode of cultivation is 
almost exclusively pursued in the southern provinces of Bessarabia, 
Kherson, Ekaterinoslaf, Taurida, Don-Cossack country, Astrakhan, 
Samara, and Saratof, of which the peculiar features are thinness of 
population, absence of woods, abundance of steppe or grassy plains, 
and an extensive area of cultivable land, as will be seen from the 
following table :— 





Proportion of 





Popula- Other Leaks in eS 
tion 109 Desiatinas. Square ie Lands 
Versts per | bitants per 
aaliissaaae Village Village 
Verst. Woods Other pai ©" 1 To One or 
"| Lands. Village.| hitant. 
Desia|tinas. 
Bessarabia ...........000 agua 90: |) 9E-O 24°0 653 1,824} 2°5 
PMB EEOD. 5 are singin tnce 21°O 1:3. | 98°7 25°0 383 | 2,128] 471 
Ekaterinoslaf ............ Z0°3 1°4 | 98°6 24°2 436 2,031) 4*1 
UESAT EOS, Shas. Gi essiadeteeeass ‘i°3 5°2 | 94°8 25%0 251 Po2kh .es 
Don-Cossack country| 6°8 2°2 | 97°8 56°0 377. | 5,155] 1373 
PASE ANN «5 cccsn porns, de I°9 0°6 | 99°4 | 333°0 809 3,088 | 3°2 
Rot: 1! daa Me ee ee 12°r [-11°9 | 881 63°1 734 21s 38 
SaAtOl se siprernraneen’ 23° 10°9 | 89°1 34°1 711 2,589} 3° 
Averages........ 12°9 47 | 95°3 44°0 502 | 2,615] 4°5 





Of the total quantity of arable land in Huropean Russia 
(inclusive, in this case, of the Baltic provinces), viz., about 
88,000,000 desiatinas (252,000,000 acres), nearly 75,000,000 desia- 
tinas (215,000,000 acres) are cultivated under the three-field 
system, which is, therefore, the form of agriculture which has most 
influence on the production of the country. 3 

Owing to the great variety of the climate and soil of Russia, 
the greatest diversity exists in the proportion between tillage and 
grass lands in the several provinces of the empire; thus, while the 
general average proportion of tillage lands in Russia is almost 
20 per cent., the quantity of land under cultivation in the province 
of Tula is 70 per cent., whereas in Astrakhan it is only 1 per cent., 
and in Archangel 6°1 per cent. 

The grass lands are distributed with the same irregularity. The 
general mean proportion is about 12 per cent., while the maximum 
proportion is as high as 62 per cent. (in the country of the Don 
Cossacks); at the same time the minimum os aie is about I per 
cent. (Vologda). 
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The proportion of forest land varies from 0°6 per cent. (Astra- 
khan) to 92 per cent. (Vologda), the mean being about 40 per 
cent. 


Table showing the Proportion of Tillage Lands to 100 Desiatinas 
of General Area. 












eS co : ae , Don - Cossack 


MORES sectsnecds coches ; PP OMGAVG«.2.00-as0s--0ss 44°0 COUMULY —°..5.... 

Vorone} RAZA, <..Sssncsuopiecen : 4) Bb It) ae a tee, 24°9 
Tambof GMA Gab Needs 24°0 
BG Bie oad vn aBhuch Givoar ; WDA 5 cbs aapeasetateh 42°9 | Kostroma. ........,... 20°6 
RIAA OTD dou cacao SOs GOON sta oka: TOR ALLEN TT a6 Cae ene er ererre Gees 
WCOVIO ces. 5sccghcoes : MOSCOW. 0.0053 s00%: 38'0 | St. Petersburg 16°3 
SE Be ere eerie ‘o | Nini Novgorod....| 38° SARA | oan nedscersiens 13°83 
Chernigof mmolengke -..05-:.-<095 QO NOWEOLCG.. cakcasssdos, 124 
Kaluga Bessarabia............ : Nae scverevstsminsncsavut FO°8 
Podola Vardslat ...cs.eox. 28° b- ORM irc. aiiiewie: 9°7 
POW, By incedieeeoens0% : V olla i008 <a nosss 32°4) | Orenbure enaiuaant: 5°6 
Simbirsk PROG eect tacesey cn 32° 3..b NOlGGED: .. .cccccmneeree 2,°2 
Kharkof Ekaterinoslaf .....| 32°2 | Olonetsk ................ i 
Mohilef HAAS aaroeca Mee ewes an°9 | Astrakhanm iis. dius: ‘1 
Vitebsk DEAE ci caater-sates 266. | Archangel .......:....: One 





In twelve provinces of Russia the proportion of tillage lands to 
the general area is about 50 per cent. (or on an average 57°43 per 
cent.); these are the central black soil provinces, and partly those of 
the Ukraine and south-west of Russia. The corresponding average 
proportion in Poland is 50°2 per cent.; in Finland 1°2 per cent.; 
and in the Baltic provinces nearly 20 per cent. The next group 
(twenty-four provinces) comprises the districts where the propor- 
tion of tillage lands ranges between 20 and 50 per cent. (or on an 
average 36 per cent.), they are situated on the borders of the more 
favoured provinces; the proportion of tillage lands is under 20 per 
cent. throughout the north of Russia proper and in the eastern 
provinces beyond the Volga. 


IX .—Hducation. 


Popular education in Russia is under the direction of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. At the same time almost every 
Department of State has its own educational establishments— 
special and general. The educational systems in the Caucasus and 
in the Grand Duchy of Finland, are perfectly independent of the 
control of the Ministry of Public Instruction. The kingdom of 
Poland, however, forms an educational circuit, over which the 
Ministry has exercised its authority only since 1866. 

With reference to the educational establishments under the 
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immediate control of the Ministry, European Russia is divided into 
nine circuits, 1. St. Petersburg; 2. Moscow; 3. Kazan; 4. Kharkof; 
5. Odessa; 6. Kief; 7. Vilna; 8. Riga; and 9. Warsaw. Hach of 
these is entrusted to a chief superintendent. The educational 
establishments of Siberia are likewise subordinate to the Ministry, 
but through the two Governors-General (of eastern and western 
Siberia) with school councils. 

The number of establishments for general, elementary, and special 
instruction in Russia on the Ist January, 1869, was 21,351, and the 
number of students of these three categories, was 829,928. 


Table showing the Number of Educational Establishments, and the 
Number of Students in Russia on the 1st January, 1869. 





Number Number 


Establishments. ) 0 
Establishments. Students. 








A. For General Hducation— 



































RU ONLILES: WRT. toca cert avian and oO 9 6,175 
Hy COIS esas, SOPs mov cgi vadendaeaetncaatuonncanstatecan neinemags 3 290 
Gymnasiums and pro-gymnasiUMs ..........6ccedee 150 38,869 
Distr iat SeWCOls At ites, joel Riad -wice ets naege vee es 458 273296 
Grins’ coloolsye lsh Clases. ..2eiicscts.vosmsaretromatrenenenes 61 45412 
5 BG + 25 Bashvasee nade rsncdiiouae sotownecaderecnes 127 8,511 
> DI, ios om tha ewtich ooteetenavemtoegeaecale Risers 300 12,353 
Private boys’ schools, Ist class  .........ssseeees 27 254.30 
es BA Ge ns cetcchevens: agate 60 2020 
if 1 OE I ear ta ee ee 275 ee de, 
Priyateigitls’ schools, 1st: sgy2m-.d ten cida geneous 38 3,324: 
id ts AS arene Rh, Sa 140 6,016 
is BREE ue), Fr Tee 346 9,605 
Institutions for instruction of females, Empress 57 
cL a i ee one eer RC mR Fee vee temtn ne 93977 
Schools attached to foreign houses of worship : 
5 CURE: | Sn ees sete CPR Re SOR O  A ERAS 6 2,461 
DUNC sh nye mepcevarsdaoedovagt bacatnn te eouengieenerees hone 19 2sT2.8 
EU ssh satus cahetestintca naconse te esanene ae areca 102 22,168 
Pothluc ae cae eae 2,178 150,622 
B. Elementary Schools— . 
Public schools .c.ckacae eee data eee 17,678 598,121 
howriala. > 335 oT asscesehsseasoquantecaoneansecevaranspsSeansnurseens 1,083 275,594. 
FOPCIET. 45). «rentonvarceceeunngts bareeneeenat nneeaneennanetirsk: 14, 1,454 
T@UStTIAl’,, . _ sccosteereastetoonacetaerereeee enone 44, 2,001 
Sunday schools (in Poland, in Baltic provinces) lay. 75233 
Training schools for teachers 2...J:ce:.<.gmareonegrans 31 1,350 
ONG Bad SE irc sacar orooe eee ween eens 18,967 637,753 - 
Cs) Mor Syoew ial Subject sn sc iaccevesacore sonstoconehongsy en staneeyeeerene 206 41,553 
POG cissceveaventes sosagruepeeonueeacere es 21,351 829,928 





The amount expended by the Russian Government on educa- 
tional establishments exceeds 28,000,000 of roubles, of which sum 
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only 11,000,000, or 40 per cent., is laid out by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction on the institutions under its particular charge. 
Exclusive of Government support, provinces and towns contribute 
above 71,000 roubles towards elementary education; and from 1866 
to 1870, private donations in the cause of education amounted to 
nearly 2,000,000 of roubles. 


Table showing the Sums Expended by the Russian Government on 
Education i 1870. 





Charged From Special 


























to ea abuse Total. 

Ministry of Public Instruction ............ 10,130,528 | 1,692,047 | 11,822,575 
Department of the Holy Synod ............ 1,239,225 | 2,945,000 | 4,184,225 
IDEA ey ACs WAL te sans Micron cnn dp Snag 5,032,401 464.000 554.96 54.01 
Reg eM INO ooo cn ca conn Gar egonssaee 376,031 6,471 382,502 

hs soe NCO oy saiosarvairerannevenvencadvadsel 353,233 — BH8239 

a. 4Btate- Domains. GACkeera.,. 716,491 3,261 FAQs G 2 
Sr ae ee eens 74,480 — 74,480 

»> 9) Ways of Communication ... 111,751 1,740 113,491 

Ki WPMBTICe, eae on ses 407,874 a 407,874 
Department of the Empress Maria........ 2,593,022 | 1,551,493 | 4,144,515 
MACAO 65.00 occas shee Eas cay totic Mucus Med 289,700 41,744 331,444 
Lie 675 ili Smee A Mee AR a ene 338,098 — 338,098 
1 ee i eee © 21,662,831 | 6,705,756 | 28,368,590 





The peasant schools in towns and villages, in the thirty-five 
purely Russian provinces, are 9,955 in number, with 280,000 pupils. 
This gives an average of about thirty pupils to each school. About 
nine-tenths of this number of schools are established in villages, 
and one-tenth in towns; 54 per cent. of these schools are attended 
exclusively by boys, and 6 per cent. by girls; the remainder, or 
40 per cent., are mixed schools. So that 84 per cent. on the general 
number of pupils are boys, and 16 per cent. girls. Further, sup- 
posing the studies of the girls and boys to be equally successful, it 
appears that to every five boys able to read and write, there is, 
according to the numerical proportion of pupils of both sexes, only 
one girl possessing equal qualifications. 

In relation to the entire population of these thirty-five provinces, 
there is one school to 4,700 individuals, and one pupil among every 
168 inhabitants; and, taking into consideration only the male popu- 
lation, we find one pupil to every 100 males—a calculation which 
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corresponds exactly with the fact practically ascertained in Russia, 
that among every 100 recruits levied in that country only one man 
can read and write.* 

In Finland the people are better cared for as regards their 
education; there are Sunday schools in most parts of the country, 
and nearly every peasant can decipher the written notices posted on 
the church doors. In a great many parts the villagers subscribe in 
bodies to a newspaper, and so instruct and amuse themselves 
indoors. The circulation of the Finnish papers may be put down 
at from 25,000 to 30,000 copies, or it may be said that the ratio 
of publications to inhabitants in Finland, is as 1 to 70, or at the 
lowest 1 to 100.+ 


X.—Publications. 


The following table, from the reports of the department regu- 
lating the affairs of the press, shows the number of standard works 
and periodicals issued in 1868, 





Standard Works. 





Where Published. Free from Censorship. | Under Censorship. 


| 








Works. | Pages. 

In St. Petersburg........ 295 6,676 

SR EORCOW: invirintntaner: 243 3,059 
» other towns............ “= —— 

Potbad sce ceessccors 538 9,735 


Periodicals, Newspapers, and Journals. 























Where Published. Under Preliminary Without Independent 
; Censorship (by of Total. 
Censorship. Law of 1865). Censorship. 

In St. Petersburg........ 63 29 31 123 
yy AMIOSCOMY © Wiiskisnasvtess pen P 15 11 31 
5) OUNCT COWS 2. r0c0052 39 85 40 168 

GEGEN sncneiatinen x 107 129 82 318 





It appears from this table that above 2,000 works were published 


* It has been found within the last two years that the proportion of recruits 
able to read and write is 11 among every 100. 
+ From a private communication from Dr. O. Donner, Helsingfors. 
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in Russia during the course of the year, of which only one-fourth 
were not subjected to censorship. Three-fifths of this number, or 
1,255 works, were published in St. Petersburg and Moscow alone, 
and the remaining two-fifths, or 837 in other parts of Russia, but 
to judge by the total number of pages printed, the literature of the 
provinces, as contrasted with the production of the press of the two 
capitals, appears to still greater disadvantage. 

But quoting from a later source of information on the produc- 
tion of the press of the two capitals alone, we obtain a still better 
idea of the statistics of literature in Russia. 

The number of works published in Moscow and St. Petersburg 
during the five years period from 1865 to 1869 inclusive, was 
14,610, from which we may deduct 3,600 musical compositions and 
engravings; this leaves rr,o0o0 volumes of books. With regard to 
contents, about 5,000 of these are of an undefined character, and 
come under a general heading of various, while about 6,000 are 
thus classified: on realistic and technical subjects, 1,891 volumes ; 
literary works, 1,795; on politics, 1,109; on elementary sub- 
jects (grammars, alphabets, &c.), 949; and philosophical works, 
221. 

This is not much for a reading population of say 10,000,000 of 
Russians. The deficiency is, however, made up by the importation 
of foreign works, as shown in the following table, which refers to 
1868. 





Admitted. 
Number. Subjects. S71 Prohibited) Sotal: 
In Extenso.| In Part.” } 

















Theological ........ 349 11 18 378 

SPOINO Mites neecstcnuses 1,507 

elise scat: 367 | Philosophical .....| 217 4 33 254, 

Hebrew ............ i nena . Fine! | 

ae ioe da iaice % 3 Historical ............ 478 25 9 512 

CHES os bbssiel 20.) Political . ccc .cne 264, PO G4 34 306 

aS 55.5.2.855..23- 6 

| aR pte 7 , | Novels, &e. ........ 1,272 23 23 1,318 

Roumanian........ t | Poligraphical ....| 652 32 13 697 
Total, si: 45035 Motel seid conve 3,282 ,| 106 127 | 3,465 











There is a discrepancy in these totals, which is not explained 
in the work from which the table is borrowed. 

The following table, however, gives a still better idea of the 
study of foreign literature in Russia. It shows the total number 
of volumes, and of copies of prints, &c., imported and subjected to 
the various committees of censors :— 
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Committees | Admitted in Extenso, | Admitted with |p chibited. Total. 
of Sa eS S|. S 
Censors at Copies. Volumes. | Copies. |Volumes} Copies. |Volumes} Copies. Volumes. 
St.Peters- |) 397 6173/1,251,603 6,714 1,518 | 2,587 | 832,6reI1,26 
burg de: at, 401, 35421 71444, ’ 3 2,015}1,200,902 
Rig6 x cance 572,871|1,668,889] 728 | 7,406] 305 | 705 | 573,904|1,675,0c0 
Odessa........ 136,804) 297,421] 213 218 37 89 7 137,054) -2097,726 
Revel ........ 44,591) 79,959] 443 798 66 75 45,160} 80,833 
Watina f isi4c 48,302] 54,722] 2,973 | 3,301] 148 | 175 51,423) 58,198 
Bee escsess 12,480] 18,809} 36] 76] 70| 122] 12,686] 19,007 
Dorpat........ 19,453) 69,605) — — 3 ay. 19,456} 69,622 
179 | 396 41,769| 100,127 


Moscow ....| 71,300} 98,294] 280 437 

















Total ....|1,733,474/3,539,302] 8,097 118,950] 2,326 | 4,166 }1,743,897|3,562,418 





It has been shown that there are 318 periodicals and papers 
published in Russia. These are classified as follows :— 





Character of Journal Periods 
































or Paper. Number o¢ publication, |Number. Languages. Number. 

Government gazettes 12) ab Daily. Sica Ue FA | AVUSSIMAL.....22s0ccce 264 

Poltiealee Nadel... 26 ; : 

Senate... lbenucr. 5 times a-week 2 | Russian and local 4 
and political 4 4, e A A German: © ...2.-.:00 29 
JOUMMEIS S. ieese ccd ; 

Literary, artistic, &e. os 3 - 14 hetiomian .ecsacec 6 

Scientific and special 83 | 2 5 37 | Hsthonian........... 5 

Popular and for : 
ce ee ad \ 7 Weokly eect 94 | Ancient Hebrew 2 

Provincial nicl ass.sc00s. 39 | Fortnightly ...... 35 | Hebrew-German I 

Tnceed 201 coteroney tes BY Monthly ......... 66. [ @rench ...crc..c. 6 
5s ~ -Oicial evuiakax 62, 

Diocesan, &e. ...,........ 39 «irregularly ...| 29 4} ibatiid...cccanan I 

POUR cccusiteeauctiee 318 Total x..0.03 318 MOUGI (Jccd.srewec: 318 





The only papers and journals that have a circulation in Russia, 
are those of St. Petersburg and Moscow, but the St. Petersburg 
periodicals are four times as numerous as those of Moscow, and 
of these 125,056 copies are distributed over the whole empire, the 
subscribers averaging 1 to every 604 of the population. But this 
ratio varies in the different provinces from 1 in 2,523 in Finland, or 
I in 1,962 in Ufa, to 1 among 38 in St. Petersburg. This is taken 
from the “ Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction ”’ for 1870. 


XI.—Products of Russia, Ni atwral or Agricultural. 


The chief products of the soil are corn, flax, and hemp, after 
which come beetroot and tobacco. 
The yearly yield of corn in Russia is calculated at nearly 
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266,000,000 chetverts (about 186,000,000 quarters), of which 
70 per cent. is grown in the black soil provinces, by a population 
of 36,000,000, which gives about 5 chetverts (28°85 bushels) per 
head. In the other provinces of Russia, comprising a population 
of 25,000,000, the yield is only 33 chetverts (20 bushels) to each 
inhabitant. It is thus comparatively less than half the yield 
obtained in England or Saxony, and smaller than in any other 
country of Hurope. Nevertheless, with a smaller expenditure of 
capital and labour upon it, the cultivated soil of Russia provides 
9 hectolitres of corn per head of the population; in Switzerland, 
France, and Prussia, the yield is only 6 hectolitres per head; in 
Great Britain not more than 4°9. Under careful cultivation the 
produce of Russia would be double what it is at present, and sufficing 
_ for a population of 124,000,000, would leave five times as much for 
foreign exportation as the country now sends abroad, viz., about 
9,000,000 chetverts (about 6,500,000 quarters) per annum. 


Exports of Grain from Russian Ports in 1867-70. 


























1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Chetverts. Chetverts. Chetverts. Chetverts. 
RD: catch cert sue Pe sus esstseuisen Sis 3,368,611 | 1,867,597 | 1,154,507 | 3,040,471 
PUN IR 5. 22 hat este icustanethSoete dots ae 8,612,351 | 6,754,452 | 6,866,816 | 9,642,290 
Oats Pe SE GAG) Os eattees 1,175,811 | 2,278,710 | 1,550,704 | 4,172,905 


OO NB it ooh sisi varias Se ~- | oo 1,265,295 | 4,205,348 





Mr. Wilson, of the Russian Statistical Department, calculates 
that the home consumption of corn is about 175,000,000 chetverts 
(120,000,000 quarters), or about 3 chetverts (17% bushels) per head 
of the population of Russia in Hurope. 

The distillation of spirits consumes about 9,250,000 chetverts 
(6,500,000 quarters) of corn and potatoes. 

The average annual excess of production over consumption, 
after deducting those two items, is about 35,500,000 chetverts, or 
25,000,000 quarters. 

The quantity of flax produced is 12,000,000 poods, and 2,500,000 
chetverts of flax seed (or 1,750,000 quarters). Pricing the first 
at 4 roubles per pood, and the iatter at 10 roubles per chetvert, 
the value of the flax produce of Russia amounts to 73,000,000 
roubles, or with the fibre 75,000,000 roubles. 

The hemp produce is about 6,000,000 poods, and hemp seed 
3,500,000 chetverts (2,450,000 quarters), valuing together about 
25,000,000 roubles. ; 

VOL. XXXV. PART III. 2B 
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Beetroot 7,000,000 berkovéts (of to poods). 

Tobacco 3,000,000 poods, valued by M. Von Buschen at 
3,000,000 roubles. 

Cotton, about 150,000 poods, is grown on the Caucasus to the 
value of 1,500,000 roubles. . 

Wine from grapes grown in the south 17,000,000 vedros (about 
20,000,000 gallons). 

Silkworms reared in Kherson 500 poods. 

Beeswax 200,000 poods; honey 700,000 poods. 

The number of cattle in Russia, as shown in the statistical 
work of 1870, is as follows :— 


Horses in the Russiati CMipire.......2...-0.sucesessssesrsseseees 20,000,000 
OUTS hs Ci ean eatin AlBicear «eal ed ian htc 28,500,000 
Sheep.......... Pe ELD he ie nate a ne ret: SS Sf eh SG BS 64,500,000 
RRO or, ee rasta tae tecace Cet ccec epee caret eters oe een ore 1,000,000 
PRR idectorstuccalssdces ances aesevedteas ub seetansenteattenburepseneast seen 11,000,000 
BGINGSOL, URAC i8.: vac cnntnansacsccsouaesnasgupremisovongmenrs sacle 308,000 
Camels (exclusive of Siberia and Turkestan) ........ 62,250 
aL Ge) eosin ce occe lec ea ee ner ne: 1,000 
Mules and asses _........... Oe re es oe a 


XU.—Industries. 


The manufacturing industry of Russia has very much increased 
of late years, more scope having been given to private enterprise. 
From the tables referring to 1866 we glean the following infor- 
mation as to the number of manufactories (in groups) and of 
hands employed, and as to the value of the manufactured 
produce ;— 


























Groups. Manufactories. Monde of rat ereceaeh 

Employed. Produce. 

; Roubles. 
1. Working in textile fabrics ........ 9,080 319,503 255,083,555 
af. " WOO 6 sencracne tie cacss 3,849 15,400 9,246,434 
Til. > animal products ........ 8,595 47,873 67,264,426 
IV. MincwaL— Gr Fiaerce>: 8,337 59,106 20,600,195 
Vv. Ms maetall coc. neues: 1,739 137,991 71,908,923 
VI. ss chemical products .... 1,570 14,413 O56 abo 
VII. Y HODSGOOC nish amie 5,402 28,795 13,810,367 
VIII. Hi nutrimental products 46,106 292,289 ROIs IZA SRA 
i a 5 various materials ........ 312 3,585 1,870,901 
Tobtal s -cwuspsnesocemnrerantes 84,944 919,025 | 650,638,062 





Another table is given in the Appendix, where these manufac- 
tories will be found separately classified. At the same time it will 
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not be supposed that the sum of 650,638,062 roubles represents the 
value of all the manufactured products of the country. Hundreds 
of thousands of the people work at their own homes and in various 
establishments, in turning out articles in flax, cotton, wool, leather, 
wood, and metals, and the value of their labour does not enter into 
the above estimate, nor can it be estimated with any accuracy. 
Roughly calculated, the produce of Russian industry’is valued at 
from 920,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 of roubles. 


XUI.—Foreign Trade. 


The geographical position of Russia is unfavourable to the 
development of commercial relations with other European States. 
Her Baltic ports, nearest to the countries in which there is a 
demand for her grain, are closed for nearly five months out of the 
twelve. Her water-ways are very defective. Her main artery— 
the Volga—falls into an inland lake, and communicates with the 
ocean by means of an imperfect canal system. The only region of 
the globe towards which Russia can act as a medium for the supply 
of merchandise is Asia; but this, too, is separated from her by 
uninhabited deserts and steppes, poor in vegetation, and traversable 
only with great difficulty. 

To add to all this, her customs system, up to the middle of the 
present century, almost excluded foreign imports, and when this 
was modified in 1857, the Government substituted for a system 
of prohibition one of the strongest protection. The foreign trade 
of Russia still consists almost exclusively in the exchange of her 
raw and half manufactured material, for foreign manufactured 
goods. 

An impetus has, however, been given to the foreign trade of 
Russia by the opening of numerous railways, and by the revised 
tariff which came into operation on the Ist of January, 1869. 

Taking 100 to represent the value of the foreign trade of Russia 
for a period of five years from 1819 to 1823, the commercial opera- 
tions for the subsequent periods may be thus expressed :— 


DO AES o ccseccaniccessaeves 100 VB4EHAB  covvscerscccoseneoee 18g 
eA Ea tr serene eae) 93 01 10 OE Pe 205 
ORE aR Ca aE ee 116 cE a per ar ee 226 
WOO ie ssayiisavzacscavists 127 5 0 eR A aE 302 
cre: 158 PAABS odes ins stiiissese sss 404 


The value of the trade for the five years between 1864-68, is 
taken at 5°67 roubles per head of the population; this is very small 
as compared with the value of English trade, which in Russian 
money is 125 roubles; in France it is 42 roubles; in the Zollverein 
32 roubles; in Italy 16 roubles; in Austria 11°50 roubles. 

232 
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The increase of the export trade may be thus compared with 
that of the import trade for the same period as above :— 














Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
18] OR 28 wicc.:-ce8 10O 106 1844—48............ 187 164 
ao 100 85 749-53.......0...- 197 191 
7Z9-B8......cceeee 116 IOI "DADS. assesses 2,08 207, 
*B4-BB i cesscese-: Lag pzis "BO=O8....scavs0s.- 306 304 
"B9—-4B see 154 148 BA~OB xc.hse ieee 384 388 





This shows that the exports were in excess of the imports, and 
that, too, according to the tabies in the official returns of trade, to 
the enormous amount of 5255 millions of roubles. In reality, 
however, this was not so, for many circumstances combined to 
render it impossible for the custom houses to form anything 
approaching a correct estimate of the value of the imports into the 
empire, which, owing to smuggling, were actually much greater 
than was officially known.* 

The years 1835, 1848, 1849, 1851, 1855, 1863, and 1867, did, 
however, show an excess of imports over exports. 

The value in roubles of the foreign trade of the empire for the 
years 1867-68, was as follows :— 


























1867. 1868.* 
Tm ports: .css<dyxpss 298,845,818 300,280,041 
PURO TE: Saysisest cites 259,203,628 232,278,522 
oth a Aiea 558,049,446 533,658,564 


* Exclusive of the Central Asiatic trade. 





Or to particularise :— 





























1867. 1868. 
Merchandise. Specie. Merchandise. Specie. 
Tia Ports ct. eeesds 265,280,555 33,565,263 260,923,532 | 39,276,409 
BRP OvtB sc, isscenes | 244,794,214 14,409,414 | 226,595,873 5,783,650 


* Since 1865, a system of official valuation has been introduced in the “ Russian 
«Trade Returns,” which renders them almost useless as regards the estimation of 
the value of goods imported. 
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Russia’s direct commercial relations in Europe are, in regard to 
exports, mainly with England, Prussia, and France, which absorb 
77°6 per cent. of her exports. In regard to imports, her trade is 
almost confined to Hngland and Prussia, which supply her with 
72°2 per cent. of her imports from Europe. And in this respect 
Prussia is in advance of Great Britain, owing to the railway com- 
munication which has placed Russia in commercial dependence on 
the German empire. What Trieste is to the European Continent, 
Verjbolovo on the Russo-Prussian frontier is to Russia. The latter 
is the emporium of all merchandise destined for the Russian empire, 
and coming from almost every country in Europe. 

The Asiatic transit trade, distinct from that with Central Rei, 
through the Caucasus (conducted with Persia), amounted in 1867 
to the value of nearly 8,000,000 roubles, when the imports from 
Persia amounted to not more than 332,000 roubles. In 1867 this 
trade fell off to a little over 2,000,000 roubles. 

This trade will doubtless be stimulated by the railway now 
ready from Poti, on the Black Sea, to Tiflis. 

The trade with the Khanats of Central Asia is valued at about 
30,000,000 roubles, the exports from Russia being to the amount of 
17,000,000 roubles, and the imports 13,000,000 roubles. 

Here, too, may be noticed in passing, the commercial relations 
opened between Odessa, India, and China, by way of the Suez 
Canal. But that the enterprise will succeed in any great measure 
except under a system of heavy subsidies is a matter of doubt, for 
English and German shipping can always afford to take cargoes at 
cheaper freights ; Russia has no commercial fleet, and her people 
are not of the mould that makes competent seamen. Moreover, 
railway communication through the Caucasus with Persia, which 
we may expect to see established before ten years elapse, will satisfy 
all her ambition as regards relations with the East. 

The Finlanders alone have a commercial fleet of any importance. 
They have 692 vessels altogether, among these are 73 steamships 
and 492 sailing ships for long passages, and 34 steamers and 93 sail- 
ing vessels employed in the inland waters. 

The condition of the trade with Central Asia, is illustrated by 
Table V, Appendix, taken from a recent work on Central Asia by 
Captain Kostenko. 


XIV .—Railways. 


The number of railways opened in Russia up to the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1871, was forty, and this network measured 11,138 versts. 
The first Russian line was opened in 1838, the second in 1851. 
The year 1862 marked the great era in railway building in Russia, 
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and from that time to the present day, railway communication has 
enormously increased, especially in a southerly direction. 

The total number of passengers conveyed on the Russian lines 
from the lst January to the lst September, 1871, was 12,114,077 ; 
the quantity of merchandise and luggage transported was 
582,543,843 poods (or 9,344,455 tons), and the gross receipts for 
the same period were 62,325,896 roubles. 

The capital engaged in railway operations of private companies 
in Russia to the end of 1870, amounted to 918,230,717 roubles, and 
the Government guarantees covering 11,169 versts of rail amounted 
to 33,939,026 roubles. 


XV .—Finance. 


The reports of the Finance Minister for the years 1870 and 
1871, show the following totals of revenue and expenditure :-— 











Income—Net Receipts. Expenditure. 
Roubles. Roubles. 
Lo A A aa a 42254795348 476,728,317 


Vier ae ee 438,570,674 489,012,702 





The ordinary net revenues of the empire from direct and indirect 
taxes, excise, customs dues, &c., were in 1870 386,123,508 roubles, 
and in 1871 403,741,877 roubles. 

The public debt in 1869 amounted to 898,413,080 roubles; but 
in that year an amortisation commission was established, and a 
sinking fund was formed of 60,000,000 roubles, and the result of 
this has been a reduction of the debt to 802,816,762°28¢ roubles. 
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TABLE I.—Population of European Russia for 1867, as Distributed 
throughout the Various Provinces. 


[ 





Dry Superfices Inhabitants 


Provinces. in Geographical Population. per 
Square Miles. Square Mile. 

Ech, . WINE tc, Conc oe 13,681 275,779 20 
PASTE AK BRR: oo... dc.oc Ob teettod 3,987 573,954 143 
BEV OSSAPA DIA. uirncecdeacasinteorncemas 649 1,052,013 1,596 
Wile ¢ Bet .ccnneccc don PRO AOD 400 973,574 1,260 
BUOYS: fdas sneseaecenes eens 816 834,046 1,020 
IVT RPI oc 5 casecodeatacoe atest’ 860 1,239,051 1,400 
ECOG Rane, Renee PET ere 4,193 974,585 133 
IVD PANT R=, os scas sede todeadane etaeeen 1,295 1,643,261 1,260 
ViGrane fe tg nssladescc trent oa 1,198 2,068,998 1,729 
PAGES tei ockie chica tescaced outcs odo 2,605 2,347,796 843 
OREO IO. 5 occ vssotengmmiesiwacoiaents 680 958,952 1202 
Country of the Don .............:.. 2,886 1,010,135 346 
MOE BUGEITIOBIAE cfc. cccscecnageansiceseeees 1,225 1,281,482 1,042 
TEE oe a a EERO 1,116 1,670,337 1,496 
IRGC eT eee tens icessassecsetiohea ene seen: 561 984,255 1,755 
BNET A a saps at oe sos Aecrao SOG 924 2,144,276 2316 
ENRON ate caste sas aos eot sede tacocivinet 736 1,131,248 1,525 
Keperomarn scsi. ee ee 1,449 1,101,099 459 
ELE a ae aes ee epeee ? 492 597,288 1,203 
PG Wt iaes Saath cto. oo: tar teneonns 841 1,866,859 21,103 
TC RR Se REECE Renee cere 826 990,784: 1,198 
(EN A ee ieee omer, ae 1,695 1,165,588 684 
LL GLC Se ee Skee on 868 908,858 1,042, 
PAE OG NE oiccacaousssueiausndicotoss%s 601 1,678,784 2,977 
INTE NOV ZOLOR. .... eer ess.s.sseteeres 923 1,262,913 1,367 
DVO POROG, (ho. essiconenesscgnistontiotte 2,152 1,016,414 462, 
OVonietinky.<...4-.-5e AAP Be evade ness 25376 302,490 124 
OCs 0 an ace eee: Oe 4,418 840,704: 241 
COT] tiem gs sot x RAR POOR wocdieacs 849 1,578,013 1,860 
CTE ox seve nh nc ae eae 689 1,197,393 1,693 
BPO Ha ar ....0.- +AU AIOE As 0s dees 6,046 2,173,501 360 
L206 6) | Seen San aPE eet: Si 763 1,946,761 2,548 
OAV he 30 diab so RL Di Do ooch ove 903 2,002,118 2,283 
SC OS ere ee ere ere 798 717,816 905 
U0 ae EE ere ee 761 1,438,292 1,887 
COT a RES, OR ETTORE AES Te 2,885 1,743,422 570 
Bee OPORSOUTE csecdocsaesecsincpunesagare 812 1,160,930 1,605 
PEMAUOINL GAN. IG a aslo. laiess teccecsecsene 1,514 1,725,178 E134 
ILENE csowervemicessswerecieiees ees 883 1,192,510 E327 
SOS a ee Sen nae 1,012 1,163,594: 1,147 
OT 0 ee oe 2 1,106 658,549 593 
I eo seb cce Moves suc chuvvsaeeteds 1,202 2,055,778 Ts 03 
EWM x ARMs Seicrcecb osesianiactt hare 1,157 1,521,577 ot} 
PRR eta sys ng vsh sik carovainevonees te 557 1,154,292 2,054 
1: See: «San UR See 4,” fe 2,044 1,297,577 586 
MTT Hines leds ea feishaancdelon 988 1,681,486 9, 70x 
EPSOM G8 ce sepcccachncinevescath MOA se> 1,306 1,497,995 1,158 
CEI! 2 cscccnbnncecoevedeeresiusens 951 1,560,378 1,638 
TRSEDOMIR Ah sion vecendbescnnsscne Meh vee 358 322,668 got 
BEUROOLELE so ycsders aah ecadeioest cassettes 621 999,383 1,543 

REO OR del ncrueccres none. 86,039 63,658,934 Ae 
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TaB.E I.—Population of European Russia for 1867—Contd. 


[ Sept. 








Dry Superfices Inhabitants 
Provinces. in Geographical Population. per 
Square Miles. Square Mile. 
Kingdom: of Poland 5... 000-- 2,216 5,705,607 2,569 
WUIRDG ot, 95 co. haxs te 6,835 1,843,245 289 
Catienais asic: orc ees 7,938 4,661,824 ne 
Riissiedn Asta: <4...)..S30: 2008 271, 33m 6,302,412 23 
Grand. total scc.6c% 394,349 82,172,022 2.20 





TaBLE [1.—Table of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for the First Five 
Decades of this Century. 



































pom | ane [Beet] sarge, |e 
1800-10....| 18,181,151 | 8,171,241 | 5,099,910 | 3,032,250 161°3 
11-20....| 13,789,318 | 9,144,528 | 4,644,790 a 150" 
21-30....| 17,099,214 | 11,017,803' | 6,081,411 | 3,609,589 | rese1 
’31-40....| 19,989,171 | 14,744,834 2485339 3,993,364 nae °h 
°41-50....| 23,466,411 | 18,586,923 4,879,488 4,990,490 126°2 
’51-60....| 26,073,327 | 19,607,473 6,465,854 5,341,127 132°9 
Boe eee ee vee 100 vale Hs aS 
1800-10... 52°8 51°9 89°2 92°3 
?11-20.... §2°4 51°5 90°8 94°] 
?21-30.... 52°0 50°8 92°1 96°5 
31-40... 5173 50°5 94-9 97°9 
"41-50... Ris 50°6 95°2 97°6 
51-60... 51°2 50°9 95-4 96°2 


- 
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18th 


TaBLe IIL.— Financial Balance Sheet of the Redemption Operation on = November, 1869. 























Russian English Russian English 
Currency. Currency. Currency. Currency. 
At 32d. At 32d. 
Roubles. per Rouble. Roubles. per Rouble. 
£& £ 
To debt of By debt of landed pro- 


Recured. on (| 87174281) 64,956,570 json to State Ln UC eee 


their lands 


By payments issued to landed 
proprietors, viz. :— 


1. t. 
yank bills } 5513625250 


2. Redemption 


certificates 
at § per 9933725450 
Centos. 


3. Rentes at 53 
per cent. A. i 1o2;03°.974 


4, Cash, at 53 
per ea, 1,763,334 


—— 





259,185,008 | 34,558,001 





487,174,281 | 64,956,570 487,174,281 | 64,956,570 
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Taste [V.—Present Approximate 


Desiatinas in thousands (approximately). 









































Total Crown Lands Appanage Lands Attached 
, ; Town in Excess of | Lands in Excess to Mines 
Provinces. Cultivable (Government 
Lands. Peasant of Peasant and 
Lands. Allotments. Allotments. Private). 
d. d. d. d. d. 
APCRAD GON i cacawcsmssnceuks 68,951 1s 60,370 1,572 = 
PA SPRAEROM oisescevseuszesides 20,493 352 1,334 3 — 
hessarabia ii n....d: 3,296 17°8 39 — — 
NLL i cicomingdonnterenencevels 3,854 3 454 — = 
Wire Dain! far inscscastleeenks 4,152 25°5 404 a aa 
pec, a aene § 4,333 3471 256 143 39°5 
Vologda | Steel Vis... 36,251 42° 27,847 gia ig Boa 123:1 
OV QUIS LING sa ainscssusnocrnesentes 6,525 28°5 860 — = 
OY OUOUEN ae crisis toctnucinenetinte 6,101 2779 151 ——— — 
fe ae ene aay & 13,130 26°6 4,139 173 1,834°4 
AFLOGMO! | occce ccdivethoweevob 3,484 64°1 724 = — 
fikaterinoslaf ................ 6,205 72°9 50 16 38°8 
| CN ene ae 5,708 47°79 1,137 42 3°7 
MUO: Fis conway vies oeqeseoe ts 2,884: 22°9 80 a 205°2 
POR acter tbs vanantanetensace oes 4,659 50°6 406 = — 
BEGVING : Alicsnehieselircs ay 3,711 14°2 377 one — 
POSER ac Oenersl ounionaeks 7,304 42°3 1,144 476 — 
eR ata casndrokantoonecsy he 4,172 19% 24, — — 
MN fiacandaprceragnia tines S177 31°4 820 — — 
IESOITLOE bo ossssscscososeneoarte 4,377 18°6 213 a : _- 
REGHOOW M05. ics ed 3,072 Bate 39 56 —_ 
Nijni Novgorod ............ 4,653 29°9 521 98 170°6 
INOVEOEOE scscssscsesvsurvachs 10,452 47°5 638 799 — 
LONGER, dines tseecvincven 11,980 40°79 8,547 20 1164: 
Orenburg and Ufa........ 24,549 26°2 207 112 2°232 
OPI 9, 6: AOGOL BES: 4,380 25°9 235 89 tn eg 
POT sac tannihecnminesmenmoat: 3,472 21°9 166 = 44, 
POTIO. ooAslnpatshiveeont ist 30,872 39°6 8,937 101 10°604 
HY OMOMES. Pasuctyetinongsainzasects 3,885 40°3 239 — — 
POL AVG... vreiveversrevneeneceess 4,550 ryt 20 18 
GORGE. “sa mrantayeronnmeenaceieun 4,023 24°4 60 = — 
WRARTAM. “Gilani iircctore 3,838 roe: 95 — — 
DING 9. cds neoienatiaes tes 14,582 34°9 1,758 768 — 
St. Petersburg................ 4,133 12°47 313 137. — 
MCs. ance stpdeonsenye start 7,495 246°1 29 95 a 
SUD Esslovacesnccesenenrees 4,451 44°4 17 1,015 — 
MMOIONGE rcscuddiccrven 5,171 22°% 123 — — 
MUCAATINOU As sciatsascadionecsusvenat 5,573 58°47 983 3 — 
BUPAUMIIOGIE Gc soneacey Rosetnonekid 6,058 36°% 524: — 60 
Lf) is Se Ml Pre ae 5,834 19°! 191 201 — 
PISUML EY Grae tnade tasateeeceronase cee 2,812 13°9 44, — 0°6 
IC HGPROE 7a ss. recaneneitoneseses 4,983 y25°6 295 — a 
TK ORBOU sacs ancpecenetnaeiann 6,584 190°% 530 — — 
CWO MUGOT cin ces pnetsseaeet 4,796 42°8 274 — — 
Mar Oelat cuccotheerreeritvee 3,132 23°2' 69 3 —_ 
Wootals ciscersrssteause 425,737 1,710 125,787 7,055 16°950 


Note.—A. desiatina = 2°7 statute acres. 
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Distribution of Cultivable Lands in Russia. 


Desiatinas in thousands (approximately). 

















Peasants’ Lands. Lands anaes ot 
ae peetneiey Other Private Sundry Proprietors. 
ee sels ia Ex-Serfs. Gentry. Proprietors. 
d. d. d. d. d. No. 
291 117 a — — — — 
2,057 Il 17 65 8,315 | 8,039 | Calmuck Tartars 
280 = P 2,275 242 44:3 Colonists 
519 aoe 793 1,606 449 20 |.Crown Jews 
325 —~ 877 1,653 113 53 | Private and Government 
861 170 401 1,805 624 — — 
3,619 274, 134 1,479 3,130 a = 
375 — 1,495 2,134 1,606 25 | In dispute 
35303 a= 349 802 1,467 = = 
7uGt 285 43 111 — _ = 
566 — 619 15279 222 10 | Crown Jews 
(p3b — 308 2,784 925 136 Colonists 
3,438 6 188 787 — — — 
463 — 378 1,454 281 ao — 
421 _ 1,294 1,937 488 62 | Church 
611 —— 677 1,785 183 62 | Government and private 
668 308 467 3,705 495 — — 
1,887 —- 349 1,371 522 oa a 
242 — 1,450 4,223 2,409 — =? 
205 — 1,269 2,301 370 — — 
818 82 335 1,298 431 — a2 
848 ey 542 2,041 516 = co 
1,346 165 520 3,753 2,836 347 = 
77. 9 15 399 328 ae = 
2,144 162 2,50 963 iy eraligs 95 = 
998 TAO 406 1,770 700 — aan 
Iges -- 450 1,183 334 a — 
4,408 go 211 6,611 — — — 
379 — edie 1,747 315 34 | Jews 
369 — 329 1,728 1,075 943 | Cossacks 
739 — 22% 2,136 704 38 | Government and private 
932 — 404 1,660 715 24 «9 
4,743 885 229 1,538 4,349 276 Colonists 
379 IOI 294 1,766 1,130 — — 
620 2,682 894. 478 | Colonists 
a5 1,409 374” — — 
685 2,287 1,504 — — 
63 1,124 2,093 152 | Colonists 
481 | 1,912 633 = ce 
660 | 2,153 1,226 = = 
316 | 1,715 327 _ = 
432 1,502 492 — — 
354 3,498 453 386 | Colonists 
605 1,544 1,464 — ' = 
234 By it) 541 7 | Government and private 








62,667 45396 21,336 | 83,530 90,365 11,902 _ 





Note.—A desiatina = 2°7 statute acres. 
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Taste V.—Value of Various Branches of Manufacturing Industries in 
Russia, the Number of Manufactories, and of Hands Employed, in 
1866. 





























Number Hands Value 
Branches of Manufacture. te Me Dery Envasiagad of pre 
mane pene 

Cottron Walle. ie ctecctemecteanieneMaoncciee 3,306 147,493 150,618,307 
Wie GiptilOries, i c.b.cacgees 5, cvsedtvoes sopeues 5,337 60,663 92,967,872 
Moetallig WOPkS  5.2)..0..cs0tbonassoodoen.eeeed 1,732 137,270 41,728,823 
WY OO] PACLOPIOS Lili .cteccserergesvos py orcas 1,831 105,135 63,746,294 
polis.) Ser aia MRS Es Moms. Sicha eree 408 102,034 51,741,838 
Tallow and wax factories ........--000 2,961 19,493 38,847,714 
PP PINO TIO’ (Si corce cesses costes tnen. chee eben Se 5,368 24,465 26,396,081 
Plour wiillay M6, ser sgnssqsvergensssdeooneodenst 20,834: 77,484 25, 21A,51S 
Flax and hemp factories ..1..........:0 2,835 47,325 23,872,603 
Brandy and wine manufactories ........ 5,050 14,000 15,503,064 
Tobacco manufactories «0.0... 409 28,795 13,810,367 
Silk ee IP ene. Bees? 518 12,373 4,311,580 
Chemiital WOrks \..:....8cgesnscsv00:B oss noge oe 1,570 14,513 9,520,750 
Wood Pa ee eters. Serene: 3,849 15,400 9,246,434 
Breweries and mead manufactories .... 3,080 8,928 8,713,913 
PHORM ssa iy sdenceatn tans ncconee 224 11877 6,919,715 
Bick RAB st soe he wer tee sil sneer 5,046 31,294 6,491,284 
Salt WORKER bsceui etek oot aenstieton teen. 146 5,059 6,184,718 
Gass nha ean one 273 12,214 4,999,197 
Others....0005 ake re OO RE, SAUD |. 21,118 46,510 16,902,290 

Dotal scree 84,944 919,025 650,638,062 
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Hovust Accommopation for LEARNED SOcrETIES. 


THE scientific bodies associated for the purpose of obtaining sufi- 
cient house room for transacting their yearly increasing business, 
especially the Statistical Society, are indebted to Sir John Lubbock 
for bringing this subject before the House of Commons. 

The House went into Committee of Supply on the 5th August, 
when, according to the report in the “ Times,” Sir John Lubbock, 
on the vote of 12,000/. towards the expenditure of certain learned 
societies— 


“Called the attention of the Secretary to the Treasury to the 
terms in which the vote was described; terms which were calculated 
to create, and, in fact, had created, an erroneous impression. The 
vote was described as required ‘to pay grants in aid of the expen- 
diture of certain learned societies,’ but, in fact, out of the total 
amount of 12,000/., only a very small proportion really fell under 
this head. 10,000/. were spent on the meteorological department, 
conducted, it was true, through a committee appointed by the Royal 
Society at the request of Government; but this reaily represented 
an important service rendered by the Society to the Goverment, and 
was in no sense a contribution by the Government to the funds 
of the Society. Another 1,000/. was set down as intended ‘to 
enable the Royal Society to carry on certain experiments for public 
objects.’ This also was a misdescription. The fact was that under 
the old system, when any person applied to Government for assis- 
tance In carrying out any inquiry of public interest, the Govern- 
ment were in the habit of consulting the Council of the Royal 
Society as to the desirability of making such a grant, and in almost 
all cases acted, he believed, on the advice so given. Some years 
ago, however, it was suggested that Government should ask Parlia- 
ment to vote a certain sum for scientific researches, and that the 
Royal Society should be requested to distribute the sums so voted. 
This had been done, but the experiments were not carried on by 
the Society, nor were the funds confined to members of the Royal 
Society. They were open, not only to all Hnglishmen, and he might 
add to all Scotchmen and Irishmen, but also to foreigners; the one 
principle which guided the committee being an anxious desire to 
render the fund as useful as possible for the advancement of science. 
Without troubling the committee with further details, he believed 
he had shown that 11,000l. at least out of the 12,000/. were not in 
any way grants in aid of learned societies. The scientific societies 
of this country did not rest on the Government, as was the case 
with similar bodies on the continent. Except that in some cases 
they were supplied with house room, they provided for every penny 
of their expenditure by their own subscriptions. He made no com- 
plaint of this; the societies preferred their independence, they had 
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no wish to be subsidised by Government, though he thought the 
Government might fairly be asked to assist in the publications ; but 
it seemed to them unfair that Parliament should be annually asked 
to vote a considerable sum for learned societies, when, as he had 
shown, the money was not really devoted to any such purpose. He 
hoped, therefore, that next year the vote would be submitted to the 
House in a different form. He had mentioned that some of the 
societies were provided by Government with house room, but, there 
were a considerable number which were not so fortunate. Nine 
of these had constituted a committee, with a view to the erection, 
if possible, of a suitable building. These were all societies of 
importance and standing. He need only mention the first on the 
list, the Statistical Society, whose Journal was, no doubt, well 
known to hon. members, and the value of which would be generally 
admitted. They applied some time ago to the Government, offering 
to erect a building at their own expense, if Government would 
grant them a site on reasonable terms. His right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer received them with courtesy, and 
expressed his desire to meet their views if possible; but as they 
had heard nothing more on the subject, they were anxious to learn 
whether he had been able to arrange anything in the matter. Before 
sitting down he wished to say a word on the subject of the annual 
grant of 1,000/. allotted to the prosecution of inquiries of public 
interest. The Royal Society had never made any application for 
an increase of this grant, and the Council had not requested him to 
do so. Speaking, however, merely as an individual deeply impressed 
with the importance of scientific progress to the welfare of the 
general community, more especially in a thickly-populated country 
like ours, where the general well-being and comfort of the people 
depended so much on an acquaintance with the general physical 
laws by which the universe was governed, he confessed that to 
devote 1,000/. a-year to such a purpose seemed to him hardly 
worthy of an enlightened people, and he believed that if the Govern- 
ment next year were to propose an increase in this grant, it would 
be a most wise expenditure of public money, would receive the 
support of this House, and would give general satisfaction to the 
country. 

“ Mr. Baxter admitted that his hon. friend’s criticism of the 
wording of the vote was just, and would take care to correct it 
before next year. The suggestion, however, as to the propriety of 
giving house accommodation to the learned societies had taken him 
quite by surprise, for he had not heard of the matter before. <A 
deputation, he believed, had waited upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he could hold out no hope that the Government 
would entertain their request.” 


The ‘‘ Hconomist’’ made the following observations upon the 
subject :— 
“ Sir John Lubbock has very properly called attention to the 


unsystematic way in which the Government gives encouragement to 
science and learning, and has hit more than one blot which might 
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be remedied. It was certainly worth while to expose the delusion 
of a vote of 12,000/. for learned societies, when only a small portion 
of the money was really devoted to any such purpose. But the fact 
that there is now a pretence of a vote is no reason why there should 
not be a real one, and the Government, as Sir John Lubbock also 
pointed out, has now the opportunity of gracefully doing a good 
turn to certain scientific societies at little cost to the country. Nine 
of these societies, with the Statistical Society at the head of them, 
have constituted themselves into a committee for erecting a building 
for their accommodation, and they ask the Government for a very 
small favour indeed. Their great difficulty is that of finding a site 
in a suitable locality—that is, in the neighbourhood of Westminster 
or of the various learned institutions located near Regent Street and 
Piccadilly, and all that they ask is that the Government, having a 
certain quantity of building land in this neighbourhood, should give 
them the option of a site on reasonable terms. We certainly think 
that societies like the Statistical, which do not a little to stimulate 
scientific inquiry, are entitled to be favourably heard when they ask 
a favour of this sort—that the Government should rather hasten to 
use in their favour the power it has of establishing them in a central 
habitation, and so preventing the loss and waste of time, and the 
want of a conspicuous position, which are now the consequence of 
their being scattered about the neighbourhood of Charing Cross. 
The Government, it should be distinctly understood, is not asked to 
pay the expenses of learned societies as foreign Governments do ; 
but the concession of the small favour required, while it would cost 
them little or nothing, would nevertheless be an appreciable encou- 
ragement to certain branches of learning; and when the matter 
comes before Parliament again, we hope the Government represen- 
tative, whoever he may be, will not, ike Mr. Baxter, be ‘taken by 
surprise.’ ”’ 
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I—The Coinage of Gold for Twenty-Four Years. 


From the Heonomist of the 29th June :— 


“ We subjoin a few figures, which we hope will throw some light on the 
important questions raised by Mr. Thomson Hankey in his letter to us, which 
appeared in the Heonomist of the 15th inst. They are an account, in a condensed 
form, derived from official publications, of the actual coinages of gold at the 
principal mints of the world—those of France, England, the United States, and 
Sydney—since the date of the gold discoveries. In a discussion on the production 
of gold and its effect on prices, such figures are the most useful to obtain. Direct 
estimates of the gold produced can, from the nature of the case, be no more than 
approximately correct ; but the mint reports at least furnish us with definite and 
trustworthy figures so far as they go, and fortunately they cover a large part 
of the subject, because it is the additions to the coinage and not merely the gold 
production, which are most important in the question of prices. 

« The first impression of our table, we think, will be that Mr. Hankey has 
certainly not exaggerated the additions to the quantity of gold in the world since 
1848, or the importance of our now ‘taking stock’ of the subject. The general 
result of the table is that since 1848 the immense sum of 600,000,000/. of gold 
has been coined at the above mints, in the following proportions :— 





£ 
ARYL OES Oe wa. yet uahagstpactncaisas Rivatoeenaenngeenecs 123,608,000 
SB Pe cathe nn tae an cdaeee odin nee antetes 259,801,000 
Mine United States” sages om cmseevoessancies 185,579,000 
SV GMOY sos deacccastreenstoncnons eearmmncmaereeaerans 28,799,000 
UGG iaedacsa antes 597,787,000 


“ Tt is difficult not to believe that so large an addition to the previous amounts 
of the gold coinage can have been without important consequences, both direct and 
indirect. Of course, a deduction ought to be made for recoinages—the same gold 
having sometimes been coined twice over in different countries; but even if the 
whole coinages of the United States and Australia had been recoined in England 
and France,—and this is most unlikely,—the sum of 400,000,000/., which would 
remain, would still be an immense amount. To appreciate the magnitude of the 
sum, it is only necessary to remember that the current estimate of the gold in the 
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world in 1848 was 560,000,000/. Assuming that estimate to have been approxi- 
mately correct, we have a coinage in twenty-four years equal to the whole stock 
of estimated gold existing at the commencement of the period. 

* Before discussing the effect on prices, however, the facts must be scrutinised 
more narrowly, and other questions considered. In itself, there is no fact more 
difficult to trace than a general rise or fall in prices, which is clearly due to a 
change in the supply of gold. A general rise due to such a cause, which would 
be in effect a fall in the value of gold, is sure to be checked, like a fall in the 
price of any other raw material, by a stoppage of production at a certain point. A 
general fall of prices will be checked, on the other hand, by an increase of produc- 
tion. No such checks can occur without considerable fluctuations, and as prices 
are constantly fluctuating from other causes, the exact bearing of an increased or 
diminished supply of gold becomes the more difficult to trace. Mr. Jevons, in his 
very able inquiry, supplied good reasons for believing that at the time he wrote 
gold had fallen in value compared with other raw materials ; but the difficulty with 
which even this limited conclusion was arrived at by so able an inquirer, is the 
best proof of the obscurity of the facts. It appears to be possible, however, to 
make certain assumptions respecting tho tendency of the facts, judging from the 
known effect on prices of similar movements in the supply of other articles; and 
also to examine the bearing of other economic facts of the last twenty-five years 
on the effect of the supply of gold. < 

«The subjoined figures then appear to us to contain some intrinsic evidence 
that the effect on prices may not have been so great, or at least is not now so great, 
as the great addition to the supply of gold in the last twenty-five years would 
imply. First, there has been a quick diminution in the rate of coinage since 
1857-59, when the climax of activity, which began in 1851, was obtained. The 
total coinage in the three years ending 1859, was— 


£ £ 
TA 37 (RCA BE PRES ER Sco Sorry Sern Aaa a 41,738,000 
Sine eta PBS ERAS SAGE 0s 32,700,000 
ONY SST lh cA RR Bei me 37,161,000 








111,599,000 
Giving an annual average of.... — 37,200,000: 


« And in the three years ending 1871, was— 








TOGO: eee Sot Bs: ales gaa oee ea ecenlens 2.4,4.26,000 
78 RRR OPER SO RN TTT ere RO 8,516,000 
27 Vid SERRA A in year! 2 SOR me RH A 18,052,000 
50,994,000 
Giving an annual average of... — 16,998,000 
Average avinual CECPCase:....4:....-.c-coeersecnnevesene 20,202,000 





« In other words, the current rate of coinage has fallen to less than half the 
maximum rate since the period of the gold discoveries. That the change has been 
very steady, is shown by a glance at the annual totals in Table II, and a summary 
for the quinquennial periods shows it just as clearly :— 
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Total Coinage in Quinquennial Periods. 


Annual Average 


[ Sept. 


—_ of Period. 

£ £ 
4 years (1848-51) ........ 48,880,000 12,220,000 
Byitas> ) (RG) lec 160,126,000 32,025,000 
Boas) .bealersaieGd). it..aes 168,980,000 335396,000 
Biri: it QC BBROB)i bdo d 127,611,000 25,522,000 
Bong) ad RAE xasida 92,190,000 18,438,000 
597,787,000 24,908,000 








“ Thus from a maximum average of 33,000,000/. in the five years 1857-61, the 
rate fell to 25,000,000/. in the following five years 1862-66, and to 18,000,000l. 
in the last five years 1867-71—the latter average being also considerably under the 
average for the whole period. The fact, according to the usual rule of the effect 
of supply on prices, has only one interpretation. The previous supply of gold 
tending to diminish its value, there has ensued a check to production which would 
tend to counteract that effect. 
statistics. 


This would be the general argument from such 
More information would be needed before the effects could be measured 
with any accuracy, but the tendency of the fact by itself is clear. 

“The second fact shown by the above figures is the enormous absorption of 
coin by a single country—France—indicating, we should infer, that there was in 
operation a very special new demand, and, in consequence, that a large part of the 
new supplies of gold was not thrown in to compete with the old stock. France 
coined, in round numbers, between 1848 and 1369, the large sum of 260,000,0001., 
more than twice the amount coined in England in the same period, although we 
have so much more trade, and virtually coin for Brazil, Portugal, Egypt, and other 
countries, as well as for ourselves. Nearly half the new coinage has in fact been 
for France, which has thus by itself absorbed a large part of the new gold. Of 
course it may have been enabled to do this because of the gold falling in value, but 
the absorption followed so quickly on the events of 1848, that it would operate in 
time to check a very extensive fall. 
most— 


It was in the first years that France coined 


French Coinage. 





Total. Aunual Average. 

an £ 
4 years (1848-51) ........ 16,880,000 4,220,000 
D 45 “GOR ROG) <5. 71,471,000 14,294,000 
Bs SC ORCL ee 9 13525,000 18,305,000 
So. oy. (CO GROE)” tone 49,011,000 9,802,000 
Diwie OEE ete 30,914,000 6,163,000 
259,801,000 10,825,000 





* No doubt the low average of the last five years is partly caused by the cessa- 
tion of coinage operations, which we assume to have taken place in 1870 and 1871 
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because of the war and the issue of inconvertible paper; but even if an amount 
equal to the addition to the paper circulation had been coined, the average for the 
five years would still have been much under the average of the period from 1852 
to 1861. Thus the new demand of France was most effective when gold was 
coming forward in greatest abundance, and of course would tend, at the most 
critical period, to check the effect on prices of the new supplies. 

“ There is thus some reason to conclude, from the intrinsic evidence of the 
figures, that in the actual circumstances of the world there must have been a good 
deal to counteract the fall in the value of gold, which we should look for as the 
effect of a largely increased supply. The assumption as to the effect of supply on 
prices is always made on the condition of other things being equal; but in the case 
of gold, other things have not been equal. If we inquire further, we shall find 
that, besides the new demand for France, which is exhibited in the figures them- 
selves, there have been numerous causes at work since 1848, partly aggravating and 
partly neutralising the effect of an increased supply of gold. 

«The neutralising circumstances can be very easily stated. They are prin- 
cipally the great increase of population and wealth which has occurred in the 
countries making use of a gold coinage since 1848. Omitting France, which is the 
case of a country substituting gold for silver, we find that altogether the coinage 
since 1848 has been 338,000,000/., which, without any deduction for recoinage, is 
equal to an increase of 60 per cent. upon the supposed previously existing stock 
of 560,000,000/. But the increase of population in the countries concerned has 
been about as great, and in wealth has been much greater— 


Increase of Population in Principal Countries using Gold Coinage 
since 1848. 






































Increase. 
1848. 1871. 
Amount. Per Cent. 
United Kingdom ............ 28,000,000 32,000,000 4,000,000 14°3 
3 AHOLD. “phe cud avis 2,2,,000,000 39,000,000 17,000,000 ago 
Australian colonies ........ 500,000 2,000,000 1,500,000 300°0 
| 50,500,000 73,000,000 2,2500,000 44°5 





“The people who use the gold have thus multiplied largely, so that if we are 
to assume the effect of the supply of gold on prices to be proportioned to the popu- 
lation, the great coinage since 1848 has clearly been called for by an increase of 
population. 

«« As regards the increase of wealth, the figures are even more remarkable. The 
increase of population has been at the smallest rate in the United Kingdom, but its 
trade and profits have expanded enormously— 








£ 
The property assessed to income tax is noW............... 435,000,000 
ss in 1848 was .... 256,000,000 
MCSE e et as vsacitnceaPertevcincten 179,000,000 





equal to an increase of 70 per cent. 
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«It may be said that this increase of annual value is an artificial one, caused 
by the fall in value of the measure in which it is reckoned, but a detailed examina- 
tion would show that it is largely due to the creation of new properties—railways, 
mines, houses, and the like—the old properties having risen very little, although 
much new capital must have been sunk in them. 

“ The statistics as to trade are equally remarkable. Omitting altogether the 
_ estimates of value, we note the following changes of quantity :— 


Haxports. 





Increase. 


1848. 1870. : 


Amount. Per Cent. 








ee 





Cotton piece goods....yards |1,096,75 1,000 | 2,301,064,000 | 1,204,313,000 | I10°0 
an yarn ©... Ibs. | 135,831,000} 186,387,000 50,556,000 37°O 
seats (lie gc re | eee _ 11,722,000 3751 22,000 2E,AOG;0G0 | 217°% 


5 piece goods....yards 89,002,000] 226,457,000 137,456,000 | 153°9 


Tron and steel. ........ tons 626,000 2,716,000 2,090,000 | 333°9 
Woollen yarn ........ lbs. 8,429,000 36,582,000 28,153,000 13352 

i cloth, &e. yards 10,194,000 32,540,000 22,346,000" |~2270°6 
Miannels, Si. oo... 3 6,053,000 15,001,000 8,948,000 | 149°0 
Worsted stuffs, &c. ,, 67,437,000| 236,062,000 168,525,000 | 235°9 





«Thus our production of these articles has enormously increased during the 
last twenty-four years—at a much greater rate than the increase of 60 per cent. in 
the measure of value. 

** And this increase is not confined to the foreign trade alone. Since 1856 only 
the production of coal and iron has increased as follows :— 




















Increase. 
1856. 1869. 
Amount. Per Cent. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Cr gla a 66,645,000 107,428,000 40,78 3,000 60°6 
TPO on cichh. ale and. 3,586,000 5,446,000 1,860,000 53°2 





—and the imports of the raw material of manufacture retained for home consump- 
tion have also increased in a similar manner, 








lbs. 
The raw cotton imported for home consumption in 1870 was 1,101,675,000 
” 5 "48 ,, 639,000,000 
PERCTOQEO. Ca icc csienn fo tacao eee ae 462,675,000 


ell 


equal to an increase of 72°3 per cent. 
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lbs. 
The wool imported for home consumption in 1870 was............ 170,708,000 
9 a (Sa a eR er 64,289,000 
iereasee Fehon ones Oeeneenst 106,419,000 





equal to an increase of 167 per cent. 

‘The conclusion to be drawn from the increase of our foreign trade is thus 
supported by the leading facts respecting our home industry. Our production and 
business have doubled or more than doubled in the last twenty-four years. 

*“* In these ways then a very large supply of new gold may have been absorbed 
in the last twenty-four years without prices being affected. Although the supply 
has increased, the communities making use of it have also increased both in 
numbers and in productive energy. Were these the only facts, our wonder should 
rather be that gold has not rather risen in value, as the increase of the production 
of other commodities is so much greater. But the circumstances which would 
aggravate the effect of an increased supply of gold have also been very powerful. 
Most prominent among these is the multiplication of expedients for economising the 
use of money in the gold-using countries. The spread of banking in England, and 
the development of the use of cheques, have checked a demand for gold which 
might otherwise have sprung up. ‘The London joint stock banks especially have 
been admitted to the clearing since 1848, and branch banks have been greatly 
multiplied in the country. The effect of this economy is very difficult to measure, 
but its direct tendency is unmistakable, and must have been very powerful in 
England. 

«© A second set of measures, tending in the same direction, has been the intro- 
duction of inconvertible currencies into America and France. By this operation a 
substitute has been provided for gold in the countries which would otherwise have 
used it. But the effect, as regards France at least, has been very little. The 
paper circulation has increased about 30,000,000l1., very little more than what had 
lately been the ordinary annual coinage of two years. The paper, therefore, has 
taken the place of the old coinage only to a very small extent, the notes being 
made for circulation and the coin for hoarding. As regards America, the circum- 
stances are different, the inconvertible paper having been afloat for ten years, and 
having long stood at so great a depreciation as to displace the gold. But the 
inconvertible paper has, after all, been limited, and in consequence of the local 
action in California, where the currency of paper has been forbidden by custom, and 
of the necessity for paying customs duties in gold, there has always been a customary 
gold currency side by side with the legal paper currency. The figures we subjoin 
certainly show that, notwithstanding the paper currency, there has been a steady 
demand for gold coin during the last ten years—the coinage having fallen off since 

1862 just as it has fallen off in England and France, but not to any greater extent. 
The tendency of inconvertible paper must undoubtedly be to reduce the demand 
for gold, but in the actual conditions of the issues since 1848, the practical effect 
has apparently been less than theory would lead us to expect. 

“« We conclude, therefore, that while the effect of the new supply of gold, as 
shown in the enormous coinage since 1848, would naturally be a great reduction 
in its value, there is at least some evidence for holding that this natural effect has 
been largely checked or counterbalanced by other circumstances. France has caused 
a large new demand by substituting gold for silver, and the great gold-using com- 
munities have increased enormously in population and industry. "xpedients for 
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economising money have, on the other hand, increased as well, and issues of incon- 
vertible paper in France and America tend to increase the abundance of gold. But 
these causes are difficult to measure, and have as yet been partial in their effects. 
It is curious that, as regards the future, the influence of increasing population and 
increasing commodities will apparently operate as powerfully as hitherto in checking 
the effect of an over-abundant supply. The issue of inconvertible paper by France 
is being balanced by the adoption of a gold currency in Germany, and the approxi- 
mation in the value of paper to gold in America, coupled with the limitation of 
paper, will tend to increase the demand for coin there. We must reserve these 
points, however, for a future article, in which we propose to inquire more minutely 
into the whole question of the production and distribution of gold since 1848. 

“ The following tables contain a statement of the annual coinage of gold at the 
Mints of England, France, and the United States, and the Sydney Mint since 
1848. The first table, embracing the period between 1848 and 1856 inclusive, is 
extracted from vol. v of Tooke and Newmarch’s History of Prices; and the 
second table, which has been drawn up in the same form and embraces the sub- 
sequent period from 1856 to 1871, has been compiled for the foregoing article from 
official sources of information in the respective countries. The figures relating to 
the English coinage have been taken from the Mint returns ; those relating to the 
’ French coinage from the annual statement contained in the Compte General of the 
French Minister of Finance; those relating to the United States’ coinage, from 
the reports of the Director of the Mint; and those relating to the Sydney coinage 
from an Appendix to the last English Mint Report. 


1.— Coinage of Gold, Nine Years, 1848-56, at the Mints of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. 


(Extracted from Tooke and Newmarch’s History of Prices, vol. v, p. 154). 
[000’s omitted. j 



















































































1 2 3 4 5 
Total Coinage. Years. England. France. United States. 
£ £ £ £ 

4,807, UB EG. scsccccsoans Mitererteesst Ryh bey 1,600, 755) 
5,058, ZS aie: ee Re 2,798, T,080, 1,800, 
12,492, SPMD rec’ casa oct. savers 1,492, 4,600, 6,400, 
26,623, 5) Re ee PTS 4,400, 9,600, i623 
48,880, (LSAG BE) cicccseacdhmncs 10,522, 16,880, 21,478, 
S1IGa; LBBB ovat porated 8,742, 1,040, 11,370, 
36,195, MBB), dadiice epee 11,952; 13,200, 11,043, 
EN tonee gs). SRN oe te Me rect ATH, 20,480, 10,420, 
33,658, "Ec Te eerste 9,008, 16,417, 8,233; 
325330, gE RRP eg a ME Ao 6,002, 20,3345 6,000, 
1585393; (LEGZ-5G6)! aki. 39,856, FEAT, 46,066, 
209,273), General totals............ 50,378, 88,351, 68,544, 
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2.—Ooinage of Gold at the Mints of England, France, the United States, 
and Sydney, since 1856. 


(Compiled from original materials). 


[000’s omitted.] 






























































































































































1 Q 3 4 5 6 
Phe lies _ p Years. English, French. ae ee Sydney. 
£ £ & £ £ 
ADR. PESO. cc. ti oustosceuracert 4,860, 22,0025 13,209,* 464, 
32,100; 5S A oot erie kad Sa 1,221, 19,548, 10,578, 15343; 
37,16T; aE ree Perr 2,650, 27, 20857 6,082, £,23'T, 
27,400, ANd rica ba tists 25 Why 175928; 45689, jl 2682, 
29,981, RGN ert ern cca See 8,191, 3.02.6, 16,142, Es 750, 
£68. 980,.. | (ESOTGBY vies... 20;0535 OP Ley 50,700, 6,702, 
21,210; BSG 2M, ccagrqacas ences 7,836, 8,570, 12523'55 254.78, 
21,081, sO Sabie ana estate lsc 6,608, 8,409, Ag52i9), yi 
27,984, 64 Bid a eae sk eo OPCs 10,954, 4,796, 2,699, 
17,255, i ere ater ce cae 2207 65475, 65937), 2272, 
30,076, AO Se caida eae me 5307 05 14,603, 7,486, 2,90, 
127,01, CESOZ2OG) nein ccnssatvaes 31,422, | 49,011, ae 203), 11,895, 
BOS TOA ULE ABSO.W dita osu cd ba vonaret 497; 4,943, 73082. 2,401, 
22 AO>, (cee Ree eee 15653, 13,603, 4,828, 2,3, BOs 
2.44.26, GS ie Aenea a ak Fie VT JO5ROS, 6,407, 52795 
8,516, Arca R ned Baad tier PaT3, s 4,983, 152205 
18,052,- 5 NOR S iln pte eeat ae 9,920, Ag 6,882, 1,250,§ 
O2,006;.) | CLOO TET YY | 5... edematous 20,755, 30,914, 91,082, 8,469, 
388,781, ; 739230, 171,450, 117,035) 27,066, 
Add for nine 

209,006, Soe ending 50,378, 88,357, (68,544, aepeiee 








Grand total, 
- 597,787; { ce to 1871 123,608, 259,801, 185,579, 28,799, 





* We regret that we have not the exact figure for this year before us, but we 
do not believe there is any error in what we have put down. The total coinage 
of the decade ending 1857 was nearly 82,000,000/., and the comage of the 
previous nine years was 68,500,000). 

t+ The gross amount coined was 28,105,000/., but nearly a million was recoin- 
age. The figure here given is the net amount. 

{ Interrupted by war of 1870-71 and issue of inconvertible paper. 

§ Estimate only. 
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IL.—Crime in London, 1869-71. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette :— 


“ What are we to take as the best measure of the criminality of one place or 
of one period compared with another? In English criminal statistics the graver 
transgressions are classed and treated as indictable offences, and the delinquents are 
tried by a jury. Lighter and far more numerous misdeeds are treated summarily 
by the magistrate. Returns with respect to both classes of offenders within the 
London police districts for the three years ending 1871, have been recently pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary Paper. The districts are two, embracing the area of 
the Metropolitan police and of the City of London police. At the last census the 
population of these districts was 3,880,000. If we accept the comparative number 
of indictable offences as the sole exponent of London crime known to the police, 
we can assert that there has been a marked diminution in the course of two years. 
These are some of the data, taken from Mr. Henley’s return :— 


Number of Persons Committed or Bailed for Trial within the Jurisdiction 
of the London Police Districts during Three Years. 


Number of Offenders. 


Number thereof 





Males. Females. a 
TSOO! vaccsven 3,572 895 985 
Ae ere 3,231 858 954 
| ee 2,904 910 953 











«In the total column the decrease of offenders is marked: the figure for 1870 
was less than for 1869 by 380, and 1871 fell short of 1870 by 270. Comparing 
1870 with 1869, the decrease was 144 per cent. It is worthy of note that this 
diminution was mainly due to a falling off from the ranks of the male offenders ; 
the female offenders, in fact, during the last year having increased. 

“ Turning to the summary convictions as our guide, we may surely pronounce 
that there has been a large increase of crime. 


Number of Persons Summarily Convicted within the. Jurisdiction of the 
London Police Districts during Three Years. 





Offenders Summarily Convicted. 


Number thereof 

















Males. Females. Total. ne 

to ok a 51,230 15,048 66,278 43,819 
tr (aan 52,349 14,488 66,837 44,996 
6 eae 53,579 16,885 70,464 49,655 





“ Here the moderate increase of 560 in 1870 is followed in 1871 by a large 
increase of 3,630. The year 1871 was worse than 1869 by 6 per cent. “If the 
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two classes of offenders are combined, we find the figures still point to the bad; 
thus the aggregates taken in sequence are 70,745, 70,923, and 74,278. The 
paper does not give any description of the crimes and-offences. Our tables, appa- 
rently antagonistic, are, we submit, reconcilable. Last year the labouring popu- 
lation of the metropolis was more fully employed than in 1870 or in 1869. In 
prosperous times serious crime diminishes, but the lighter offences increase, because 
a dominant portion of the latter arise specifically from hard drinking, in which 
the lower orders more freely indulge when wages are good. These offences 
come under the terms ‘drunkenness,’ ‘drunk and disorderly,’ and ‘common 
assaults.’ In London these usually form more than one-third of the cases deter- 
mined summarily. It will be seen that five-sevenths of the offenders last year 
expiated their misdeeds by fines. Though during 1869, 1870, and 1871 upwards 
of 200,000 persons were summarily convicted by the London magistrates, only 
17 of that vast herd were whipped.” 


2 


U1L—Emigration from British Ports. 


Tuis article appeared in the 7vmes, 27th June :-— 


“ Could matters be estimated at their real value, nothing that has come before 
Parliament or the British public this year would be found to surpass the importance 
of a very handy little blue book, entitled the Thirty-Second General Report of the 
_ Emigration Commissioners. It tells us how the inhabitants of these isles are 
increasing and multiplying, how they are replenishing the earth, how they are doing 
this quietly, safely, and at the cost of those benefited by the process, how a progeny 
of new States all over the world is fast growing to maturity, and what a choice of 
opportunities is afforded to those who have the spirit to embrace them. A quarter 
of a million annually leave our ports for fertile regions, enjoyable climates, and 
institutions scarcely less settled than our own. Whatever a man can reasonably 
desire, and even if he should have some wishes beyond the limits of a just expecta- 
tion, he can seek to realise them with much more prospect of success in a score or 
more colonies, dependencies, and States once British plantations, now independent 
and something more. Take all the objects supposed to be nearest and dearest to 
the heart of an Englishman, Irishman, or Scotchman, and, at the cost of a few 
pounds and a pleasant voyage in a fast and well-appointed steamer, it is easy to 
obtain any one of them, or all of them. Wages dictated by the workman to the 
employer, say tos. a-day; land for next to nothing; gardens, pigs and cows ad 
libitum ; no game laws, the ballot, and the pleasure of being governed by your own 
workmen and servants should you chance to have any—all this is now within an 
Englishman’s reach. The only difficulty is to choose where everything is so good. 
The greater part of our fellow subjects settle this embarrassing question by taking 
themselves off to the United States. The commissioners confess a lingering sen- 
timent in favour of our own colonies, and they extenuate the ill-look of the choice 
by noticing that the United States’ agencies are much more active than the colonial. 
They are, indeed, everywhere at work, pointing out the advantages of emigration, 
and smoothing the way. The commissioners themselves, however, do their duty 
manfully by enforcing the provisions of the Emigration Acts, and so securing that 
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the passage shall be safe and comfortable. Notwithstanding the perils of the deep, 
and the very severe weather to which emigrant ships must be exposed at some 
seasons of the year, the average mortality of the British emigrant on board ship is 
considerably less than that of the population at home, even in the healthiest por- 
tions of these islands. Thus do we seem to stand on our own shores at once 
welcoming the visitor and speeding the voluntary exile. ‘Do just what you 
please,’ England seems to say. ‘Come here, if you like; stay if you like, and go 
if you like. We will not interfere with your taste. We will even help you to 
consult it. Please yourself, and we are pleased.’ 

“In the course of last year no less than 252,435 persons went as emigrants 
from British ports. The sum total is a little less than those of the two preceding 
years, but when we come to the nationalities, it becomes evident that emigration is 
a fact of growing importance. The English emigrants in 1871 were 102,452, near 
twice the number only four years ago. The Scotch were 19,232, also an increase 
on the average of eight years. In the same period of eight years Irish emigration 
has fallen from 115,428 to 71,067. The foreign emigration passing through this 
country has risen in eight years from 16,942 to 53,246. It is to be admitted that 
the Irish emigrants still bear a much larger proportion to the population of Ireland 
than the English to the population of England, for this island has yet to see such 
an outpouring of people as that caused by the Irish famine. But it is remarkable 
that eight years ago the Irish emigration was numerically twice as great as the 
English, and last year the English was nearly half as large again as the Irish. It 
cannot be accident, or impulse, or political feeling that now sends away every year 
more than a hundred thousand persons of English birth. They go on sober specu- 
lation, on well-assured grounds, to the friends who have invited them, and to pro- 
mised employments. If we take as an example the colony most natural and con- 
venient, for six guineas a loyal British subject can get from his nearest English 
port to Toronto in fourteen or seventeen days; the voyage to Montreal or Quebec 
being done by steamer, and the onward journey by railway. Transatlantic emigra- 
tion is now done almost entirely in steamers, so vain are the predictions of those 
who said steam would never pay for that voyage. The great size of these vessels 
gives the emigrant ample space, his choice of company, and comparative freedom 
from sea-sickness. He has a much pleasanter time of it than the poor lady who is 
obliged to accompany her husband in a month’s yachting about our own shores. It 
is not easy to ascertain how many pass through Canada into the States, or through 
the States into Canada, but it is stated by the commissioners, no doubt on good 
grounds, that Canada cannot easily and advantageously receive more than 40,000 
immigrants year by year, whereas the demands of the United States are without 
limit. They are now receiving from Europe every year a greater number than they 
lost, by the largest estimate, on both sides in the whole civil war. It is Europe 
that repairs the awful waste of life, and is doing it, so to speak, with cent. per cent. 
interest. That tide will still flow with increasing volume. It is moved not only 
by home poverty and difficulties, and by a sense of these quickened by political 
feelings, but by an enormous amount of family connection. Not far from a million 
of money passes through the banks and emigration offices every year, sent from the 
United States to bring over brothers, families, and friends. Something, too, comes 
from Canada, and to England, for the same purpose, though a trifle in comparison. 
The great stream is to the United States, and from England alone it now exceeds a 
hundred thousand a-year. That is less than a fifth of our natural increase, whereas 
Scotland sends off in emigration a third, and Ireland about half. The way in 
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which the United States are affected by these changes in the nationality of their 
new arrivals, particularly the very large increase of the German and Scandinavian 
element, is a matter for distinct consideration ; but, upon the whole, it would seem 
as if the Celt had had his day in American politics, without the consolation of 
having made a good use of it. 

« But, whatever we may wish as to Canada, and whatever may be the fact as 
to the United States, we may still remind those about to take wing of the great 
British empire under our feet. It is only just a little more effort, a trifle more 
cost, and two or three months instead of two or three weeks, and the British 
labourer or artisan will find himself in the very world of his fancy. He will find 
an England or an Ireland as it should be without waiting for a tedious succession 
of difficult reforms, and without having to fight for it. Take Melbourne for 
example. Forty-five years ago the sole occupants of that soil were a few savages, 
kangaroos, and prairie dogs, and now there is a beautiful city with 200,000 inha- 
bitants, many handsome public buildings, beautiful suburbs, and a prosperous port 
and harbour and roadsteads full of shipping from all parts of the world. The 
population of the colony, including 17,813 Chinese and 859 Aborigines, is 710,982 
while the disproportion of sexes among the Europeans is fast diminishing, there 
being 329,016 women to 381,966 men. A single sentence of the report before us 
will do duty for columns of statistics :—‘ The wages of artisans are, in Melbourne, 
and generally throughout the colony, ros. a-day; of agricultural labourers, 15s. to 
20s. a-week, with rations; of shepherds and stock-keepers, 352. to 40/. and 40. to 
sod. per annum, with rations. Married couples without families are paid 65/. to 
8ol.; with families, gol. to 557. per annum, with board and lodging. Female 
domestic servants get from 20/. to 45/., according to capacity. General labourers 
obtain 6s. a-day without rations.” When such is the value of labour, we need not 
be surprised to find there is not quite so much land hunger as our labourers at 
home would expect. ‘The extent of land sold in 1870 was 337,506 acres; the 
price realised, 463,820/.’ As there are still in that colony alone nearly 50,000,000 
acres of land waiting purchasers, it cannot be for want of land that only the third 
of one million was sold in one year, nor could its price be any obstacle, as it is 
evident, on a comparison of the figures above, that any agricultural labourer or 
artisan could save enough in three or four years to buy a nice little estate. The 
truth is that the great majority of the working people there find their labour more 
valuable and marketable than land, and have no wish to change places with farmers 
and landowners. The Chinese, who are a sensible race after their own fashion, work 
hard for three or five years, save a hundred pounds, and return to their own country, 
much to the disgust of the thriftless Anglo-Saxon, who would rather see them spend 
it all, and return to China as poor as they left it. Such is the picture of an 
Englishman’s just hopes and expectations, as drawn, not with the pencil of imagina- 
tion by orators and internationalists, but by a Department of the State, collecting 
and arranging dry returns, presenting facts and figures, and leaving people to draw 
their own inferences. The inference we draw is that it is at least more sensible to 
go where all this can be got at once, and where one will be welcome, than to try to 
turn things topsy-turvy here on the mere chance that something better will come 
out of it.” 
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IV.—Work and Wages in Canada. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette, 8th August :— 


“A ‘confidential’ report by the Minister of Agriculture in Canada, which 
has just been printed, gives some useful information respecting emigration to that 
colony. It seems that the classes of labourers whose labour is most in demand in 
Canada are the agricultural; but there is also a very large demand for the classes 
of common able-bodied labourers for employment on public works. The handicrafts 
and trades generally which are, so to speak, of universal application, can always 
absorb a large number of artisans and journeymen. There is everywhere a large 
demand for female domestics of good character. Children of either sex, respectably 
vouched for and watched over upon their arrival by those who bring them out, may 
be absorbed in very considerable numbers. ‘The fisheries of the Dominion are 
almost of unlimited extent, and these, too, afford a field for the particular kind of 
labour adapted to them. Professional or literary men and clerks and shopmen 
should not be induced to emigrate to Canada, unless upon the recommendation of 
private friends. The numbers of immigrants which might be absorbed by the 
immense agricultural and other resources of the Dominion, are practically unlimited. 
It is a fact that more than treble the number of the ordinary yearly arrivals of 
immigrants could be absorbed without making any glut in the labour market. The 
average wages paid to agricultural and other labourers are from 241. to 30/. a-year 
with board, and from 50/. to 6o/. a-year without board. Skilled farm hands get 
from 30/. to 40d. a-year with board. Common labourers get from 5s. to 6s. 3d. 
per day. Mechanics and skilled artisans from 6s, to 16s. a-day, the wages varying 
according to circumstances. The wages of female servants vary from 16s. to 2J. 
a-month with board, but higher rates are paid according to capacity or demand. 
Very common rates are from 1/. 4s. to 1/. 12s. per month. Boys in situations get 
from 16s. to 22. a-month with board, according to age and capacity. The following 
list of average prices will, it is to be feared, cause much discontent in many English 
households :—4-lb. loaf of white bread, 5d. to 6d.; salt butter, 55d. to 6d. per lb.; 
cheese, 43d. to 73d. per lb.; potatoes, 1s. to 2s. per bushel; sugar (brown, but dry 
and superior quality), 43d. to 5d. per lb.; tea, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per lb.; eggs, 6d. to 
gd. per dozen; milk, per quart, 25d. to 3d.; beer, 2d. to sd. per quart; tobacco, 
1s. to 2s. per lb.; and other articles in proportion. The average price of meat is 
3hd., 5d. to 6d. per lb., and it must be remembered that the purchasing power of 
the dollar in Canada is much greater than in other parts of America, especially in 
those things which make the cost of living. This fact should always be kept in 
mind in making comparisons between the rate of wages paid in Canada and the 
United States. Canada has also one very convenient peculiarity. Large families 
are a blessing rather than a misfortune in the case of those who ought to be 
induced to emigrate. ‘A family,’ says the report, ‘in this country, brought up to 
habits of industry, is a very great source of strength rather than of weakness and 
of burthen.’? It is almost incredible that parents can look upon a large family 
circle and feel inclined to laugh, yet such actually appears to be the case in 


Canada.”’ 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. LI—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvartTerR ENDED Marcu, 1872. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartTER ENDED JUNE, 1872. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaces, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the 
Years 1872-66, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YBARS, 1872-66 :—Numbers. 





Vears..cccakee 79. 71, 70, 69. 68. 67, 66, 
Marriages No. — 190,015 | 181,655 | 176,970 | 176,962 | 179,154 187,776 
Bix sccci.<e 59 _ 797,143 | 792,787 | 773,381 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870 
Deaths ...,, | — | 515,096] 515,329] 494,828 | 480,622] 471,073| 500,689 














QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1872-66. 
(1.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 


~s 








Qrs. ended "712. 71, 70, 69, 68, 67. "66. 

last day of = |\——_———_-@@“~-| cm\lccri\y——\_  — 
March........ No.| 40,557 | 36,229 | 86,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 
PMS 2 oheses. we — 48,652 | 46,720 | 48,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 
September ,, — 46,636 | 43,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 
December _,, — 58,498 | 54,580 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 | 55,363 

















(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs.ended | 72, TL, 70. 69, °68, 67. 66. 

last day of || | | 
March........ No.| 208,737 | 209,787 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 
JUNC .i..;... » | 208,711 | 200,877 | 203,615 | 188,618 | 202,889 | 199,660 | 192,437 
September ,, — 192,986 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 | 179,086 
December _,, oo 193,493 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 











(III.) Duarus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended mg. oa "70, 69, 68. 67, 66. 
last day of —§ || -——)} J |_| _—~ 
March........ No. | 134,992 | 138,603 | 143,773 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 138,136 
Susie. 2... », | 120,914 | 120,870 | 121,128 | 118,947 |110,010 |112,355 | 128,551 
September ,, — |121,236 | 124,297 | 114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 


December ,, — 134,387 | 126,131 | 128,141 | 120,454 | 116,197 | 117,352 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birtus, and Dratus, per 1,000 Persons 
Livine in the Years 1872-66, and the QuartERS of those Years. 


Calendar Ywars, 1872-66:—General Ratios. 




















VoRs <3...0 72, ina 71, 70, 69, 68. 67, 66. 
Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

in thousands >| 23,075, — | 22,760, | 22,457, | 22,165, | 21,882, | 21,608, |21,343, 

in middle of 

each Year.... 

















Persons Mar- i 1677 4167 1 46°2 | 160 4-96:2--| 16°6) |. 376 





PIO caceusPoeicx | 
BaP TR® cccbscacbicwas et — 3iK*3 35°0 35°3 34°9 86:0 85°6 3570 
Doabls. secs vccscesves — 22°47 22°6 23°0 22°38 22°0 21°8 23°5 








QuarTeERS of each Calendar Year, 1872-66. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 


Mean 

































































Qve.ended | "T% Viggen, | i 1 ROD ee BB. 267, | 286. 

last day of |_ = “ = = 
Lh fel agen eee ane 141 13°8 is 13°2 13°8 13°5 13°7 14°3 
GMS Sy csxtsiaxebornss — 16°9 7.1 16°7 15°6 16°6 16°9 | 18°3 
September ........ — 16°3 16°3 15°5 15°7 15°8 | 16°2 17-2 
December ........ —- 19°8 20°4 19°2 18°6 18°6 19°5 | 20°6 

(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | 72. |segn, | "7. | 70. | "69. | ’68. | “67. | ’66. 

last day of Sa ee ee a ene eee eee 
WEAPON, scfc-ce0hdcaess 36'°3 a7°O 37°4 37°3 37°3 36°4 36°6 | 37°4 
AIO ccon lace sepphystsaia 36°3 S53 35°4 36°4 34°1 37°2 37°1 | 36°2 
September ........ — 34° 33°6 34°0 34:1 349 35‘0. >»). 3828 
December ........ ve 34°0 33°7 | 33°6 | 34-1 35°0 | 383°6 | 34°5 

(III.) Dratus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended. | '72. | sage | “Mb | 770, |” "60, | 188. || 767. |, ee 

last day of be i 2 rae 8 toe = ob i 
MM ait @iigi.csteseuencase 23°5 25° 2 24°7 26°0 24°4: 24°9 25°2 26°2 
SUMNER iaenianewssrans 21°0 21°8 21°3 21°6 21°5 20°2 20°9 | 24°2 
September ........ — ATA 211] 220. | 206 | 23-7 ) 1O°S 7 eae 
December — 22 *A. 23°4 22°3 22°9 21°8 21°3 | 21°8 


Or eeeees 


ee 
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B.—COomparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Pavesrism, and TEMpe- 
RATURE tn each of the Nine QUARTERS ended June, 1872. 
































1 9 8 ann (aaa 6 7 8 9 10 
Average ee ee oe Averag Pauperism. 
Average |AVer=8°) “Price | ASE eb | Prices of 
Price si of t the Metropolitan | Potatoes terly Average of | M 
Quarters f of Bank Wheat 2 Meat Market 4 ae Rresieate of en si 
: Consols = Q Las : (by the Carease), a relieved on the 
ending for | englnd ee er | with the Mean Prices. pee st last day of each week. | pera- 
ont Diss i haslindis- = = Waterside (7 7 1c pet mney Sinvune: 
a. a Beef. Mutton. Senos In-door, | Out-door. 
1870 £ Sd. aad. 0; | dd. d.¥ 8,-8.8. ° 
June 30} 94 370 | 44 8 | 43—62 | 54—7$ |115—185] 144,226 | 825,337 | 54°4 
53 63 125 
Sept.80| 912 | 3°9 | 50 4 | 42—72 | 54—8 |100—140] 138,444 | 787,976 | 60°7 
6 63 120" 
Dec. 81; 928 | 2°5 | 50 1] 5—732 | 5i—8 50—90 | 150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 
S| st} 70 
1871 
Mar.31} 923 | 2°77 | 53 7 | 5—7% | 54—73 | 75—100 | 160,984 | 878,892 | 40-2 
63 63 87 
June30/} 932 | 2°5 | 59 9 | 54—72 | 54—83 | 51—76 | 140,338 | 805,519 | 51°5 
2 7 63 
Sept.30| 982 | 2:2 | 57 9] 54—8 | 53—9 60—77 | 132,065 | 769,482 | 61°3 
a 73 68 
Dec. 31] 93 4°2 | 56 3} 5—72 | 53—84 | 75—104 | 140,955 | 758,474 | 41°8 
- 62 89 
1872 
Mar.31| 924 | 3°0 | 55 4] 5—74 | 53—83 | 80—120 | 149,599 | 776,798 | 43°6 
68 73 100 
re 923 | 4:0 | 56 8 | 54—73 | 6—S8E | 124-—150] 134,412 | 724,463 | 52°8 
68 78 Eau 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





























Divisions. Ten Veers. 1871. Quarters ending a pre a ding 

1861-70. |! March. | June. Sept. | (Dee. March.| June. 

England and Wales .............0..... 2g B4e7 | QE QE 1 | 234 i285 | aco 
Lic WUTCTS > pee ale ae 24s WN RT QSL 1 220) | i258 240) aay 
11. South-Hastern counties ....,) 19°1 SLed AS 6.) aS: | Vr. NOs 7d) 
111. South Midland _,, ve.) L zo 23238 | 194 N87 |) L979 2078 || eed 
Iv. Hastern counties ................ 20°1 2168e4|) (Lorik 20m” |: BOR iii lines 
v. South-Western counties ...... 19°9 || 23°1 | 18°7 | 17°0 | 21:1 || 21°4 | 19-1 
vi. West Midland i a Eres D4ke | 1198. | eh9°3s.| (23°41) 22°9 | Q1eq 
vu. North Midland ,,  ...| 20°8 || 23:1 | 19-0 | 19:5 | 21°3 || 21-9 | 21°3 
vit. North-Western ,, aie fee Ae 29°5 |.24°6 | 25:0 | 27°9 || 26°6 |. 23°8 
FBS ah 0 = 90 oS 24°0 24°2 | 22°0 | 22°8 | 24°5 || 25°5 | 23°7 
x. Northern counties _............ 2275 PAD | 24 276 | 27'S) ll Bea eos 





x1. Monmouthshire and Wales| 21°6 23-6 | 02171 1 17-9 |) 1-7 Wi 23-9 ee 


Note.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated on populations based upon the recently 
enumerated numbers, and will not therefore correspond with those published in previous returns. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annvuau Rate of Mortanity per 
1,000 zr Town and Country Disrricrs of ENauanp in each Quarter of the 
Years 1872-70. 





Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Guariers in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute Panta 
t=) 
mene 1871. 1872. | oe | 187A 1870. 


62-71. 


—_—| ——_——— | | | — | 
































In 131 Districts,and Jaume, | 25°4 | 27°4 | 26°8 | 27°5 
58 Sub-districts, June™s)..| 226 | 23°4 | 23°O |} 227 
comprising the 8,287,151 | 12,900,297 Sept...) — 23°8 | 24°0 | 24°6 
Chief Towns........ Mex. 4)./\9, Se 25°1 | 26°4 | 24°6 

Year ....) — | 25°0 | 25°0 |. 24°9 
Year ....) — 19°7 | 19°5 | 20°4 

In the remaining Dis- March ..| 20°9 | 22°6 | 21°9 | 238 
een ana Wales - June ...) 18°9 | 19°8 | 19-1 | 20-1 
comprising chiefly 34,037,732 9,803,811 Sept. a 17°5 17-4 | 18°4 
Cuneta toe : Dec. ..... — | 18:3 | 19°5 | 19-2 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Popunation; Birrus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL in the Second Quarter of 1872, in 'Twenty-OnE Large Towns. 








ae Ea Aunual Rate Mean Rainfall 
Ponuletion i Nes ues to 1,000 Living during | Temperature in 
tle Middle | 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks the 13 Weeks in Inches in 
Cities, &c. of andne andinc ending 29th June. 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
5 to) 7 7 
the Year | 29th June, | 29th June, pee : ical 
9 5) 
1872. 1872. 1872. Births. | Deaths. 1872. 1872. 





50°6 8°89 








Total of 21 towns in U. K.| 7,393,052 | 68,316 | 43,463 S71 





Ihondonm ..cxeredients 3,311,298 | 29,141 | 17,096 35°38 52°7 5°86 
Portsmonuthbacawrnsiwnc: LDbedibis 964, 699 33°5 50-7. 5°93 
INORWECHE 1,50 MRE ooo 81,105 675 448 33°4, 50°9 6°71 
PPIBU OL circsinceg ns cisoehtenen is eos 186,4.28 1,640 1,033 Bo°3 — sas 
Wolverhampton................ 69,268 716 386 41°5 49°8 11°63 @ 
Bir @hans, coucreevocvesas 350,164 | 3,572 1,776 40:9 50°4 ae 
WOLGOBTOR nj cossscracoapsdesasannrs 99,143 1,032 686 41°8 511 9°53 = 
Nottingltam:  acgs:.3.ang 88,225 789 494 35°9 51°5 756 
HINGE DOG) ct minsacdobagnudcaiies 499,897 4,931 25202 39°6 50°1 819 @ 
Manchester . .iccgiswessseaveere 2625967 | 8,709 2,390 4.2°2 — — | 
BaliGiiiente jingles 1245923 1,414 787 4,4: 4, 49°3 11°12 
Oldinati Hic. ak 84,004 790 508 37°7 ali = ) 
PVACEOEA s.slooveetecx,ceuecenee L5t7 20 1,639 1,049 43°4: br 7 10°50 
MOCO AI ieala.omt aes eisetoe 266,564 | 2,848 1,724 42-9 50°8 9°99 
SUNCSUCT s] (UE Dyan eh mh Baie 8 247,847 | 2,488 1,497 40°3 50°1 10°19 @& 
APT ATLL... Ads doedcceccen Sele conc haus 124,976 1,262 695 40°5 50°1 614 
POILINCLODISIAGL 2 uetrucecaleccascores 100,665 1,100 593 43°9 — ts 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _......... 130,764 | 1,279 486 39°3 — — q 
PGW Lo cctaiageststvaoenes 205,146 1,803 15529 35°3 48°6 —_ : 
MAS GOW \..adidar cen tones: 489,136 | 4,222 2577) 34°6 — a 
SOUS Meeeeese cas cst rece el 310,565 | 2,302 2,505 29°8 51:0 O23 
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F.— Divisional Table:-—MArrRiaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
March, 1872-70; and Birtus and Dnatus in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1872-70. 





1 Q 8 4, 5 6 
Marrraces in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PorpuLation, 31st March. 
in 1871. 


(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. (Persons. 1872. 1871. 1870. 





No. No. No. No. 
Enarp. & WALES.... Totals} 37,324,883 | 22,704,108] 40,557 | 36,229 | 36,506 


EWG AGW. ccs, tcaccssscers 77,997 | 3,251,804 ] 6,661 5,957 5,967 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 2,166,217 | 2,915 2,670 2,745 
111. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,442,567 | 1,738 1,595 1,576 
TW PBSCOIY co.cc sexton eek 3,214,099 | 1,218,257 1,662 1,428 1oe7 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,879,898 }| 2,919 2,828 2,756 
vr. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,720,003 | 4,770 4,196 4,275 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 } 1,406,823 227A. 2,126 2,044 
vitt. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 3,388,370 | 7,468 6,536 6,479 
Bee WN OPS DELO: tiascceccaus 3,654,636 | 2,895,299 4,862 4,124 4,333 
Me INOVENET, 2 5.co.zansoseees 3,492,322 | 1,414,066 2,943 2,529 2,542 


x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,420,804 | 2,445 2,240 2,272 








| 8 9 10 ial 12 13 
Brgerus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th June. 30th June. 














and Wales. 

sa asin aie 1872. | 1871. | 1870. | 1872. | 1871. | 1870, 
2 og ne Heh ca Nesom Ina Nomasyenaihloeeli 
Enarp. & Wates.... Totals| 208,711 | 200,877 | 203,484 [120,914 120,870 | 121,246 
Pe VOW OW cece pcosecesssate 29,141 | 27,290 | 28,492 | 17,096 | 18,815 | 17,717 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,791 | 16,961 | 17,507 9,375 | 10,099 | 10,691 
mr. South Midland........ 12,840 | 12,021 | 12,233 6,703 | 6,982) \> 7,012 
EV MASON <4... 5. .decesscnsens 10,373 9,985 | 10,283 | 5,464 | 5,799 | 6,075 
v. South-Western ........ 14,825 | 14,627 | 14,939 | 8,994 | 8,759 | 9,924 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,714 | 24,957 | 24,822 | 14,510 | 13,465 | 14,240 
vir. North Midland........ 12,626 | 12,350 | 12,604 | 7,574 | 6,662 | 7,037 
vit. North-Western........ 34,014 | 32,489 | 32,786 | 20,456 | 20,786 | 19,703 
Tx VOresbire ....0.<c0ncr050s 23,379 | 22,797 | 22,980 | 14,469 | 18,158 | 13,888 
MK, INOECHCEN selescvorseenase 15,018 | 14,866 | 18,841 8,423 | 8,822 | 7,015 





xz. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,990 | 13,084 | 13,047 | 7,850 | 7,523 | 7,949 





VOL, KXxk7; ‘PART IIt. Daa 0) 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended June, 1872. 





































































































[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Es@., F.R.S., &e.] 
Temperature of : Weight 
se Fea of Vapour 
f ines 
i b eR SE : Air— : “i Cubic Foot 
Air, Hyaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. oe Aire 
1872. Water | i an 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. f th Diff. Diff. 
from | from from i ne a from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Jin : Aver- Aver- 
Mean. ageof | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
101 ; 31 31 Si 1 3l 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. : Years. Years. 
al. 2 ere cee Soe se eee ee 
April ...} 48°3 | 42°38 | 41:2 | 44°8 | +0°7} 41°0 | +0°3] 19°3 | +0°7] 50°7 | °257 | +003 | 2°9 0:09 
May ...| 50°9 | —1°7 | —2°1 [ 47°3 | —1°9] 43°6 | —1°9} 19°7 | —O°8] 54°5 | °284 |—-019 | 3°3 | —O°1 
June ...; 59°2 | +1°0 | +0°2 | 54°9 | +0°37 51°] | +0°4) 21°3 | +02] 61°9 | °875 | +°005 | 4°2 | +01 
Mean ...| 52°8 | +0°5 | —0°2 | 49°0 | —0°3] 45-2 ne 20°1 OO] 55°7 | °305 | —-004 7 3°5 00 | 



























































Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1872. zontal it was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read-| Read- 
NS Aver- : Aver- : Aver- Aver- At or | tween | ing | ing 
Mean. ageof Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. age of of the below | 30° ae 4 ar 
31 By 57 Air. 30°. | and * | Night.) Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. In. Ge? Gr. P In. | In, cf Miles. S ba 
April ...) 76 | — 3 [29°735)— 034] 542.) — 1] 1:0 |—0°7] 278 8 19 3 | 21°3 | 45°2 
May 76 0 129-736) —-045]) 539 | — 29 3:1 |40°9] 257 5 15 ll | 25°8 | 47°4 
June 75 | + 1 429°735;—-081] 580} — 27 1°6 |—0°3] 264 il 8 Q1 | 28°5 | 54°8— 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum |} Sum |} Sum jLowest! Highst 
Mean ...| 76 | — 1 $29°735| —°053] 587 | — Q§) 5°7 0°0 265 14 42 85 | 213 | 54°8 


Note 














.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


The mean temperature of April was 48°38, being 2°3 higher than the average 
of 101 years, higher than the corresponding value last year, but lower than those 
in 1869 and 1870. 


The mean temperature of May was 50°9, being 1°-7 lower than the average of 
101 years, lower than the temperature in the same month in 1871 and 1870, but 
higher than in 1869, when 50°5. was recorded. ; 


The mean temperature of June was 59°2, being 1°°0 higher than the average 
of 101 years, 4°°4 higher than the corresponding value last year, but 1°-7 lower 
than in 1870. 


The mean high day temperatures were 1°°5 and 0°:2 respectively higher than 
their averages in April and June, but 2°-5 lower in May. 


The mean low night temperatures of April were 1°°5 higher, of June, the same 
as, and of May 1°-6 lower than their respective averages. 


Therefore the days and nights of April were warm, and of May cold, while those 
of June were of equable temperature. 


<< 


a ee ON fe ee ee 


ae we ae 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1872. 





1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 


Mean | Mean 


















































eee! of | Highest] Lowest | Range |Monthly| Daily fe Mean 
NaMES Dry Air |Reading| Reading) of Tem-| Range | Range iene Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature| of gre eoneiae ones 
STATIONS. eae Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem- | Tem- oe minity 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter.|perature. perature. tt ; 
an Sy in. ° ° ° ° ° 0 
CRUOPRBGY <5... 000.00. 29 ‘638 | 78:0 | 39:0 ; 39°0 | 24°8 | 10°1 | S11 82 
Osborne: ..ccsciccsc. 29°613 | 82°7 | 30°9 | 51°8 | 41-8 | 18°8 | 51°8 | 81 
Barnstaple ............ 29 598 | 79:0 | 32:0 | 47°0 | 35-3 | 15°0 | 52°3 | 81 
Royal Observatory| 29 °603 | 86°0 | 29°6 | 56°4 | 42:1 | 20°0 | 52°8 | 75 
BUOystonw Voie css 29 ‘626 | 88:0 | 26°8 | 61-2 | 48-0 | 21°9 | 51-7 78 
BNOR WAG IMG. eccsssvests 29-592 | 82°5 | 27-2 | 55°38 | 41°5.| 19°2 | 61°5 80 
Dery ..f).kii5.0n- 29°547 | 84:0 | 81-0 | 58 °0 | 41-6 | 17°2'| 50-7 | . 87 
Hawarden ............. 29585 | 80°0 | 84°0 | 46:0 | 85°5 | 9°5 | 51°11] 81 
Stonyhurst ............ 29-558 | 81°5 | 30°2 | 51°3 | 38-8 | 15°3 | 49°47 83 
bICEG TS Aa eae 29 567 | 89-0 | 31:0 | 58:0 | 45:0 | 19°6 | 51:6 | 77 
North Shields........ 29-631 | 71-0 | 83°0: | 88:0.) 31°5*| 12°9\) 48-7 81 
ee, 10 ui 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. + ae RAIN. 
NAMES =e i i eae Gs cas 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of Number 
STaTions. Ad ge eersinoes bia m a nc etn ch asa 
pe ees oT Ni dl ley fps Sse ieee (es 
in. 
FUCED POY. ..004. 1.00000. 1°3 9 5 7 | 1Or} | 466 53 9°51 
OSWOPMO® .hsc5.000.c0000: 0 °4, 6 5 9 11 5°8 48 5 TS 
Barnstaple co. | are 3 3 | 10 14 | 3:9 4A 993 
Royal Observatory] 0°4 7 5 8: [LLY 6:3 43 5°71 
DOME orcrscorvinsesss — 6 Zi PAO} LB: 44-62 51 7°26 
POU WICL 5 ...0d9ecunte-i — 7 4, 9 10 — 43 6 33 
LGV e Cee eee eee — 7 3 7 13 — 48 9°14 
Hawarden ............ 2°3 9 3 i 11 6-1 59 9°96 
Stonyhurst ............ — 5 4 or ls 4 184 73 11-92 
Weeds teh aa e 1°5 6 4, Nols 8:0 46 9°16 
North Shields........ 1°8 7 6 6 12 6°8 - 58 6°85 


a ee 
2 D2 
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No. II.—_SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 80TH JUNE, 1872. 


L.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1872-68 inclusive. 





; Per Per Per Per Per = 
Number. Cant, Number. Gent. Number. Cents Number. Genk. Number. Cent. 























1st Quarter— 

Births .¢4..: 29,506 | 3°47 [28,902 | 3°43 128,674 | 3°44 | 28,429 | 3°44 | 28,697 | 3-50 
Deaths........ 21,245 | 2°60 419,756 | 2°34 122,184 | 2°66 | 20,431 | 2°47 [18,042 | 2°20 
Marriages ..| 5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,631 | 0°67 | 5,291 | 0°64 | 5,287 | 0°64 


Mean Tem- 











perature 40°°7 39°1 36°°9 40°-0 40°°6 
2nd Quarter— 
ee 30,583 | 3°63 180,645 | 3°67 | 29,472 | 3°56 | 30,983 | 3°78 


3°61 
Deaths........ 19,045 | 2°24 ]18,715-| 2°22 117,984 | 2°15 119,449 | 2°35 [16,958 | 2°07 
Marriages ..| 5,398 | o°75 5,946 | o'70 | 5,754 | 0°69 | 5,596 | 0°67 5,661 | 0°69 


ee, | i ed 



































Mean Tem- - re A 4 3 
nee 49°°2 48°°7 51°-0 48°°4, 51°-0 

3rd Quarter— . 

Births ........ — — | 28,689 | 3°40 | 28,272 | 3°39 [27,646 | 3°33 128,354 | 3°46 
Deaths........ — | — ]16,835 | 2°00 116,555 | 2°03 | 16,532 | 2°00 116,659 | 2°03 
Marriages ..) — — | 5,424 | 0°64 | 5,301 | 0°63 | 4,870 | o-s9 | 4,704 | o°5% 

Mean Tem- ze 4 , 
perature — 56°°3 'svigg | 56°°4 57°*4 

Ath Quarter— 

Births ........ — | — [27,953 | 3°32 [27,882 | 3°26 | 27,848 |. 3°37 127,480 | 3°35 
Deaths........ — — |19,338 | 2°29 N'7,844 | 2°08 [19/3877.| 2°34 117,757 | > Tye 
Marriages...) = __ = “| 7,181 | o-8e | 7,102 | 088 1 6,826 | 3-76 | 6,203 | oma 

Moon Teme a 41°°3 39°°6 40°-9 41°*5 
perature 

Year— 

Population.| — 3,397,625 33665375 35335418 3,304,747 31274,360 
Births ........ _ — |116,127) 3:46 [115,428| 3°46 113,895] 3°41 [115,514) 3°50 
Deaths........ -- — | 74,644) 2°22 | 74,067] 2°22 | 75,789] 2°29 | 69,416) 2°12 % 


Marriages... — — | 23,966] 0°71 | 28,788] o°71 | 22,083] 0°66 | 21,855) 0°66 


RN A SSE EL AERTS DRS, SIT ST AP EE IT SERN, CIES BSI NTE LE EE PFET S ET SS SO EE ESET ES TS TS EE RTE OS TS Ne 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th June, 1872, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




















Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Ce Estimated Per Ratio. Ratio. 
rk to Middle of | Number. 2 One in }| Number. ae One in 
1871. 1872. Cent. every Cent. every 
SOOTLAND oo... 3,360,018 | 3,397,625] 30,726| 3°61 | 27 | 2,960 | 8-7 | 11°4 

















Town districts ....| 1,919,528 | 1,956,648] 19,118]. 3°98 | 25 L637 ne Sie “ele 









































icoral— .. «| 1,440,490 | 1,440,977] 11,608} 3°22 | 31 1058-1 oO" 1110 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Cons | eee LNamber!| 2% | oem | Numner| Pee | goes 
1871. 1872. Ceut. | every Coe every 
SOOVEAND: ..ccc.sce00s 3,360,018 | 3,397,625} 19,045| 2°24 | 44 6,398 | o'76 | 132 








Town districts ....| 1,919,528 | 1,956,648 | 12,620) 2°58 38 4,320 | 0°88 112 











Rural __,, w.| 1,440,490 | 1,440,977] 6,425] 1°78 | 56 2071S | O59 |, 17s 





II1.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
June, 1872. 























Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Ties Counties. | Sits P"] Counties. Tle Counties. Tiles 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 8°7 
| | Shetland .... 5°8 Forfar aes, 1o°2 | Lanark......., 7°4. 

T * ; 
oe oF Orkney: 245.1. 4205 (revel yc. ce.u. 9°4 | Linlithgow .| 9°47 
North-Western| 6°s | Caithness ....| 7°4 | Fife 000... 8*1 | Edinburgh .| 7°4 

.g | Sutherland....}| 7°4 | Kinross ........ 10°0 | Haddington} 10°4 
Beweh-Hastern’) 13°38" | Ross | and 6 Clackman- _. | Berwick ....} 8°47 
East Midland..| 9°4 Cromarty a! MALE. 002 93 | Peebles........ 14°] 

_. | Inverness . 8-3. | Stirling .......| <6°1 | Selkirk... 10°8 
pveut -Nsdlondi.) 67 IN ae, canes 11°9 | Dumbarton..| 6°1 | Roxburgh ..| 9°7 
South-Western} 7°3 | Elgin ............ HOt eA ey lo. n..0. 8°5 | Dumfries ....| 16°5 

, i | Sido Nae EAA Dube. F333. J0%. 6°o | Kirkeud- \ ; 
South-Hastern,, 8° Aberdeen ....| 13°4 | Renfrew........ 5°9 bright .. 15°4 
Southern ........ pAc2, | Kaimeardine...1 13°6 | AYE....:50-.cdp0.- 8°4 | Wigtown ....| 15°2 
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IV.—Divisional Table:—Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th June, 1872. 














1 2 3 4 5 6 

DIVISIONS. AREA PoPULATION, 

(Scotland) in 1871. arriages | Births Deaths 
Statute Acres. (Persons) 
No. rh No. No. No. 

SCOTLAND ,........... Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 | 6,398 | 30,726 | 19,045 
1. Norther .....2.4.... 2,261,622 127,191 114 | 750 479 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 166,351 148 986 665 
ut. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 | 393,199 660 | 8,804 | 1,784 
1v. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 559,676 1,017 4,669 oe fe 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 386 2,151 1,361 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,183,218 | 2,763 | 12,910 8,032 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 470,206 972 4,261 2,969 
WEIL. WOULHOID: ins gand car. 2,069,696 209,089 338 1,695 1,022 





No. I1.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1872; and 
Birtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1872. 





(000’s omitted]. 


Per Per Per 
; 1,000 of . 1,000 of 
CouNtRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. Ot Deaths. tes 
sin lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute 1871. . - : 
Meebae Lap eredns) lation. lation. lation. 
No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


aes te 37325, | 22,704, | 40,557 | 1°8 |208,711 | 9:2 [120,914 | 53 


Scotland ................ 19,639,| 3,359,] 5,820 1°47 30,726 | 9°2 19,045 | 5°6 
Rve@lamd.” s.ccscssacareces 20,323,| 5,403, } 10,295 19 | 40,027 | 74 | 26,053 | 4:8 





tie, brna8e, 31,466, | 56,672 | 1°8 [279,464 | 8-9 |166,012 | 5:3 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and deaths are much under those of 
England and Scotland.—Ep. 8S. J. 
aetna mamta he 
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I.—Number of Occupiers of Land and of Owners of Live Siteks the Average Size 
of each Holding im 1871. 





1 


ENGLAND. 


Counties, Proper. 


South-Eastern— 


Sia ee eee 
Kent 
POUBSEXS «.c.0400< 0008. 


Berks 


South Midland— 
Middlesex 
Hertford 
Buckingham ... 
Osstorde sod cee 
Northampton .... 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Cambridge 


re 


VIIA 5 a arr 
Devon 
Cornwall ............ 
Somerset ............ 


Peeeeeresers 


West Midland— 
Gloucester 
Heretord............ 
Salop 
Stafford 
Worcester 
Warwick............ 


Stee eeee 


9) 3 
Number of Returns 
Obtained from 











38,036 


Occupiers | Owners 
ft Live 


9,457 
9,876 
18,703 


11,376 

7,129 
11,436 
13,548 





4 


Average 
Acreage of 
each 
Occupier. 


92 
89 
57 
a7 
48 


65 








North Midland— 








1 


ENGLAND. 


Counties, Proper. 


Leicester ........6.63 
Raatlandss ..caslns 
inmeolen.:. tests 
Nottingham 
' Derby 


Total 


seer eesenee 


North- Western— 


Cc ec 


eee eeeee 


York— 
East Riding 
North _,, 
West ,, 


ee eens 
Oteeeeee 


a ae ee 


Northern— 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmorland . 


set eeeee 


Total of England..| 407,556 


Wales— 
Monmouth 
North Wales........ 
South. ,; 


pea eeeee 


Total of Wales... 


Total of Scot- 
Lain a Occ. 
Total of Great 
Britain 


beeen ee eee 


9 3 4 . 
Number of Returns 


Obtained from Average 


Acreage of 

















| Spans pe Beelh 
Tanti Se Occupier. 
8,443 | 47 | 5s 
1,427 3 59 
25,315 | 127 | 58 
8,533 59 51 
13,744 | 28 | 36 
57,462 | 264 | 51 
13,192 | 97 | 38 
22,234 | 367 33 
35,426 | 464 | 35 
8,388 54 78 
15182) 256 |’ 5 
31,626 | 220 | 3% 
55,196 530 © 56 
6,354] 39 | 64 
0,492 322 ZI 
7B09 I) Bae ae 
3,597 5 64 
23,052 | 400 | 104 
4,692 57 
4,728 | 10 48 
27,090 Pi 39 
30,078 | 108 | 54 
61,888 249 47 
i 80,340 | 2,630 | zs 
| 549,784 | 7,571 | £6 





* See “ Annual Reports ” 


of the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
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II.— Population, Area, Abstract of Acreage under Crops, &c., and Number of Live 
| Total for 
Years. England. Wales. Scotland. Great 
Britain. 
Hotalepopul atiow sik l% Go saseusncrvsesecouns 1871 | 21,488, 1,216, 3,309, 26,063, 
Total area (in statute acres) ............... — 325590, 4,734, 19,639, 56,964, 
Abstract of Acreage— , 
Under all kinds of crops, bare 1870 | 28,409, 2,548, 4,451, 30,408, 
fallow, aid. GAGs .:0...,.:0hectoetonas "FL. 2aF 88, 2,605, 4,516 30,839, 
Under corn crops (including beans { "70 7,570; 554, 1,424, 9,548, 
GRLEL: OCHA Jossip Ngee tovcuk ose hes "71. 7,684: 561, 1,431, 9,675, 
"70 2,760, 130, 697, 3,587, 
Under green crops ..i...scivccessevet { val 2'898, 137, 704, 3,738, 
70) 549, 38, 23, 611, 
i Eero Tallow Yu dsc utes. { ral 484, 38, ai 543, 
»  grass—Clover, &c. under { "70 2,767, 398, 1,340, 4,505, 
POUAEION w iss so ovis ceesn wil 2,694, 375, 1,300, 4,369, 
70 | 9,680, 1,428, 965, 12,073, 
Permanent pasture ........ { val 9.882, 1,494, 1,039, 12,435, 
Percentage of Acreage—* —_—_— 
Under corn crops (including beans { | 1870 22°32 21°49 32°0 31°4 
DG VERS) a, ctssyctarganems beac tyoctoesoaseces gre 32°4 2076 B19 ore 
Under green Pops ..cciesecsesssaces. { HO 11°8 571 te . bo 
a 1273 a2 tags 121 
Dare Tallow. aceite. - 2°4, 1°5 22 ake 
2°0 1s O"4 1°8 
»  grass—Clover, &c. tia? | "70 10°8 15°6 30°1 14°8 
PORAULON, .ccoqcecoree nat wa 1I'4 14°4 28°8 14°2 
Permanent pasture ........ { vi ged 508 a 7 39°7 
fy) gry 57°4 23°5 40°3 
/ GRAD es ketene: — £100°0 100°O 100°O 100°0 
Acreage of orchards, or of arable or 
grass land, used also for fruit trees } ra Wy, am, 4 ae 
Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations...... ve! 1,314, W227 735, 2,175, 
Abstract of Live Stock— 
1870 978, 116 173 1,267 
Total number of horsesf................ ral 963, 117, 174, 1,254.4 
Lar “0 | 3,757, 605, 1,041, 5,403, 
99 UU AN name ert nweeennes a7 | 3,671, 597, 1,070, 5,338, 
"70 18,940, 2,706 6,751, 28,398, 
sheep SA 
99 BETO AD cccneeeneeraivnee 7 17,680, 2,706, 6,883, 27,120, 
7 "70 1,814, 199; 159, 2,101, 
i UES. caiceuckdare ; 
71 | 2,079, 225, 196, 2,500, 
Number to every 100 Acres under 
Spe raieent Breede we” ae | 
71 471 4°5 3°9 ary 
Cae to uletn eee { a eee 7 23"4 7 
si 15'5 f° 23°7 17°3 
<1 (CET eae a SARRIEERC ET Doe be: { ae ee xot7 934 
F Ah 73°9 ee oat 87°9 
7 " 3° he 
| TC ee OPES cor cree Pye yac thre { ral 88 89 a8 ey 
Number of Returns Obtained— ae 
From occupiers of land ...........000000 1871 412, 57, 80, 550, 
»» Owners of live stock only ........ ae! 5, — 3, 8, 





* Stated exclusively of the small percentages for flax and hops. 
. _ | In Great Britain only horses used for agriculture, unbroken horses, and mares kept solely for breeding, are included 
in the returns. The proportionate number of horses for 100 acres in Great Britain would be increased from 4°1 to 6’8 b 
adding 864,115, the number of horses subject to duty, to the number included in the Agricultural Returns. In Ireland all 
descriptions of horses are included in the returns. : 
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Stock, in each Division of the United Kingdom.  [000’s omitted from the quantities. ] 






























































Tele of Channel Islands. Total for 
Treland.t United Years. 
Man. Jersey. | Guernsey, &c.} Kingdom. 
Aa ws eis pee 
5,403, | 54, 91, 31,610, | 1871 | Total population 
20,3 233 Te 77,514, | — | Total area (in statute acres) 
Abstract of Acreage— 
15,653,§ he 46,177, | 1870 | | Under all kinds of crops, bare 
15,711,§ 12, 46,667, "71 | J fallow, and grass 
2,178, 2, TES ay "70 Under corn crops (including beans 
2,124, 2, 11,833, arial and peas) 
1,499, 3, 5, LOT; "70 
1512, 3, 5.271, ral } Under green crops 
19, — 630, "70 
22, a 566, 7] \ » bare fallow 
4,776, q 6,320, 70 » grass—Clover, &c. under 
1,828, i; 6,237, ah rotation 
9,991, 5, 22,085, | °70 a Be vitae, 827) 
10,069, 5, 27596, (0 771 Seog flee ee 
ee _ Percentage of Acreage—* 
13°9 17°O 25°5 | 1870 | | Under corn crops (including beans 
13°6 17"0 25°4 ab and peas) 
ae ee he ral } Under green crops 
. 6 . "70 
a oe Fie 9 \ » bare fallow 
£03 4°6 13% 70 »  grass—Clover, &c. under 
11°6 Vim peg wal rotation 
: ; : i ee a \ Permanent pasture 
I00°O 100°O 100°O — Total 
Acreage of orchards, or of arable or 
— = — 1871 : 
grass land, used also for fruit trees 
324, — —- “Gl. Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations 
53] 9 1.808. | 1870 Abstract of Live Stock— 
: : bee ae ss Total number of horses} 
538, 2: 1,802, (al i 
3,796, i 9,235, "70 
3,973, 7, 9346, | °71 \ z rule 
4,334, i. 32,787, | °70 7 
4,229, a 31,404, 71 y eee 
1,459, 6, 3,651, "70 2 
1,617, 6, 4187 oe 7 3 pie® 
Number to every 100 Acres under 
3°4 ee oe 1870 ee and Grass-— 
3°4 167% 3°9 ag 
24°3 58°9 20°O "70 i 
35°3 385 pie val Cattle 
ge) 8°5 41°O "70 
26°9 ge 64-3 ral Sheep 
9°3 55°5 79 “70 
10°2 al 8°8 Th = 





Number of Returns Obtained— 
— — 1871 | From occupiers of land 
i — ffi ,, owners of live stock only 








t The detailed returns for Ireland will be found in the annual reports prepared by the Registrar-General and laid before 
Parliament. 
§ Including under flax, 194,898 acres in 1870, and 156,883 acres in 1871. 
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III.—Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number 































































































































































































































































































1 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per- |Horsuzs.| CATTLE 
° centage 2 a 
ee Whereof under oe ; Numb or Numb se 
ENGLAND. Foe Bute under all Clorendan neue ae A every | every 
tion on | Area in | kinds and | Pasture, we 100 100 
eo. 3rd April,| Statute } of Crops, Artifi oe Gat —— Acres | Acres 
Counties, Proper. 1870... Acres, “Is “Bare Corn | Green — broken up ae ae Grupa under 
Fallow, | rps: | Crops. | Grasses] nocition| rth, | Bare 
and Rota: oe ie eu atld 2 
Grass. tion. Band). t Tass. | Grass 
South-Hastern— 
PUPEOW is.tewes 1,090, 479; 101, | 46, 32, Oise tT 34°6 4°2 
Fea, x desiian a: 848, | 1,039, 735, |) 266, | 82; 61, 291, |] 34°8 309 
SS6OK © ocdsveccs! 417, 937; 645, | 213, | 75; 68, 259, | 33°0 3°%4 
Southampton ..| 544, | 1,070, 692, | 263,.| 142, | 111, 155, 1 .g8 2 3°9 
ASSERG: yecaenitonne, 196, 451, 368, | 153, | 68, 36, 110, | 41°6 3'8 
Total ....... 3,095, | 3,976, | 2,732, | 986, | 407, | 308, | 916, 3°9 
South Midland— 
Middlesex........ 2,039, 180, 15 20, 12, 8, 74, 19°, 4°3 
Hertford <:..2.. 193, 20% 3B6, \|, Lbe, 46, 39, 87, | 45°6 3°9 
Buckingham....} 176, 467, 398, | 1389, | 38, 30, 184, | 35°0 4°0 
OSTOPO vceascatis: £78, 4735 408, ||, .167, {- 62, 42, 134, | 40°8 3°9 
Northampton..| 244, 630, 548, | 188, | 50, 34, 266, | 34°3 3° 
Huntingdon .... 63, 2,30, 208, | 101, | 26, 14, 57, | 48°7 4°4 
Bedford............. 146, 296, 255, | 226, | 38, 16, (ot Ags 4°0 
Cambridge 186, 525, 1 468, | 259, | 82, 42, vg Z 5° 
MOURE cisco 3,725, | 3,192, | 2,786, |b148>-) 3547-220, 946, » 4°I 
Hastern— 
Desert. 2h.0 15." 466, | 1,061, 811, | 421, | 110, 72, 171, '\f ‘525 44 
umole est 349, 948, 756, | 391, | 126, 81, 189, | 51°97 es 
Norfolk 264.55 439, | 1,354, | 1,060, | 458, | 204, | 171, 220, | 43°3 Be 
Total fraKgy 1,254, | 3,363, | 2,627, |1,270, | 440, | 324, | 580, | 48°3 | 571 
South- Western— 
Wilts ......cce. 257, | 865,| 727, | 221, | 108, | 81, | 303, } 30°56 | ag 
Doreet -....54.0-2 196, 632, 462, | 118, 63, 50, 223, | 25°6 ack 
DeVOU « biicievac 601, | 1,657, } 1,046, 4) 307, | 19, | 196, |'4°300, F 29°42 4°3 
Cornwall ........ 362, 874, 507,21" 154, 1168, | 133, 132, 8° 36°os 1 53 
Somerset. ........ 463, | 1,047, 802,.-}x £58,172, 66, 505, | 19°0 396 
Total waa 1,879, | 5,075, | 3,544, | 958, | 465, | 486, | 1,553, | 26°9 3°8 
West Midland— 
Gloucester 534, 805, 645, | 183, | 70, 93, 298, | 28°3 ace 
Hereford. ......... 126, RG, 424, | 114, | 40, 37, 218, | 27°0 4°4 
RalOD ex.satscoceoyt 248, 826, 685, | 184, 69, 80, 343, | 26°8 3°8 
Stafford.....:.....| 857, 725) 577, 1) 129, |) 47, 52, 341, | 22°4 | 3°3 
Worcester........ 339, 472, 388,°| 181, |) 36, 34, 175, 1° 33°83 4°4 
Warwick ........ 634, 564, 476; | 158,.| 87, 42, 229, 1 33°23 6 
: 3 3 
Total jin 2,738, | 3,931, 899, | 299, | 338, | 1,599, | 28-1 pe: 





* For the Irish Statistics, 
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of Live Stock in 1871. 
2 | 13 = 


(000’s omitted, consequently 3,095, = 3,095,000.) 










23 24 


rw ff 
~w 


14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 


Surnp.| Pres. Number of Acres Under 


Number}.Number Vetches, 





















































‘Bare 
to to Lucerne, 
every | every and any Fallow, ENGLAND. 
sd 100 Barle Turnips af and 
Acres | Acres y Potan PS! wran-| other ues 
under | under | Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. es and oold Crops | Uncrop- E 
vrops, Bere. "| Swedes.|° "| except | ped Counties, Proper. 
Fallow, Clover Arable 
hod Grass, | Land. 
South-Hastern 
30°9 44, | 19, 25, Se Orit 45 | Os OF) & 8, 10, Surrey 
122°s 1133 41, 53, ae Wes, it res Basis TOF | TO, 8, Kent 
81°F 101, 24, 63, LOy PEA; P85 Abel LOR LALT, as Sussex 
79° V1 dy |: . 6S, 64, Gy Aug” it VS O32 ONb 123 02 2, 18, Southamptn. 
73°8 63, 39, 27; ¥3,! Vado, | 35 37% OF OE, ise Berks 
85°4 432, | 186, | 232, Ba NGO, 30, }-214 5-4 914-805 Oar Total 
South Midland 
26°2 9, 2, By i Bs 3, Ne 2h 4, oo Middlesex 
49°9 64, | 46, 25, HO, ER SO il « 29e Gel mc, i Hertford 
66°9 59, 31, 24, 16," BOs |) 35 226 sy 8, 6, Buckingham 
49°6 63, | 53, 23, 7, eh@ taal — Aol 4, 9; By Oxford 
90°F 81, 55, 19, ie Tes. th Bt 28, 6, 8, 10, Northamptn. 
7 in iy loa Na 27 11, ie aay a pe ammo ik ar Te 9; Huntingdon 
66°6 54, |- 29, 9, 20, By fh. 65 ue A 9; a, Bedford 
60°7 130, |. 58, 36, 2a Wats band Lose Pel 18, ee Cambridge 
68°9 SOF, bday cobko2Zs | 128 LOT, 369d Pzorlsanl 71; 61, Total 
Hastern— 
43°0 194, | 104, 40, FS es ct kal rr a om Smaller) prog 36, Essex 
56°9 158, | 188, Lb, AZ, NAO 2; Ol, Wiese e225 18, Suffolk 
65°83 206, | 187, 32) 1A haty We, PAdasheaowl!. 28; 6, Norfolk 
R6"2 558, | 429, 87, «| 109; ch9z, | aaO4 23 1PC oor |.06a; 60, Total 
South-Western 
99°4 98, | 67, 32, lh aL apa Net Che 225 Dae Wilts 
107°6 46, Al, 21, 3> 5» 3> 43, 6, 7) 6, Dorset 
80°2 125, 89, 89, i Bool Dies oil ame (Rr) a 286 Devon 
mag 54, 55, 45, — |—|] 9g, Ba, sia as % Pu Cornwall 
49°9 TDi. bo oWs 22, BALL One hye | ia. | SESE Os 4, Somerset 
86°3 398, | 288, | 209, SOA Why SO, ZO, WOU 2s aoa Total 
: West Midland 
64° wi 96, 4A,, 16, 17) Il, 8, 44, 5) Il, 73 Gloucester 
7O°9 61, 23, 12, 8, 9, | 35 27) 2, 3 8, Hereford 
64°0 86, 55, 26, 5» 9; 7) 52, 6, 4, 9; Salop 
49°2 56, 32, 30, 4; (Sige ker 276 sy. AS 8, Stafford 
55°0 69, 21, 8, ZO, 1 EAs Wo Fe 15, Bi 8, &, Worcester 
23°6 von MO B 14, FAA Edo ds i) 20, GE 3-75 10, Warwick 
G2°4 446, | 204, | 106, 78, |59, 1395 | 185, 29,| 42, 50, Total 





seo ante, Table II, p. 401. 
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I1I.— Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number of Live 








4 5 6 i 8 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. 








Whereof under 












































Total 
\ENGLAND. Popula- Total J under all Clover | Perma- 

tion on | Area in Kinds ain - pee " 
a 3rd April, | Statute § of Crops, Artifi- el = 
Counties, Proper. 1872. Acres. Bare Corn | Green pee broken up 
Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses Rotation 
and Sasi of Beato 
Grass. Bia. gine 









SS ee ee ee I EEE EEE SSS eee 





























































North Midland— 
Leicester ........ 
Rutland............ 
LanGoln ¢....0...».. 
Nottingham .... 
DST RY sascectepey 
Motels ike 
North- Western— 
Chester ............ 
Lancaster ........ 
LOGE. 83.50. 
York— 
West Riding.... 1,159, | 262,| 104, 98,| 675, 
elas 657;-|. 282,| 111,|- 88,| 158, 
North _,, 813, | 230,| 82,/ 81,| 390, 
Deitel os 0: 2,629, V74,| 297,\ 267,)\ 1,228, 
Northern— 
Durham, “:....:.. 408, | 105, 36, 54,| 189, 
Betas 662,| 152,| 64,| 91,| 386, 
endl lk ? 
Cumberland .... 538, | 110, 51, | + 109,,)... 262, 
Westmorland 229, 28, 12; 28,1 170, 
otal exit. Le3ye") 3905) -163,) 270. Qby; 
ice oa a 23,491, | 7,640, | 2,881, | 2,667, | 9,748, 
BATE nits... . 
Wales— 
Monmouth 368, | - 226, 43, 16, 27,| 1883, 
South Wales.... 2,732, .1 1,542, | 312, 74,| 196,| 987, 
North ,, 2,003, | 1,062, 248, 62,/ 178, 557, 
Total of Wales 5,103, | 2,830, | 6038,| 152,}, 401,| 1,627, 








—_————-> 
| Sf | - | SS | 


} 3,359, 4,516, |1,431,| '704,|1,300,| 1,059, 





Total of Scot- 


1 EVE lag a Ra 19,639, 
































Total of Great : 
ae \ 26,068, |56,564, [80,837, | 9,675, | 8,738, 4,369, 12,484, 


* For the Irish Statistics, 
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Stock in 1871—Contd.  [000’s omitted, consequently 1,428, = 1,428,000.] 















































12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
SHEEP.| Pras. Number of Acres Under 
Number} Number | Vetches, Bare 
to to Lucerne, |. 
every | every and any Fallow, ENGLAND. 
100 100 f 
Mees | Acres Barley Pota- Turnips Man.| other and ae 
under | under | Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. and a Crops | Uncrop- 
Crops, Crops, Bere. toes. Swedes.| ©. | except ped Counties, Proper 
Clover Arable 
and 
Genes: Land. 
North Midland 
48, 33, 21, 95 Wel . 35 gs 6, 45 6, Leicester 
10, at. 4,, ts I,| — Ty | Ts ie Rutland 
306, | Lf) 104.) 325 cl 24) 48. 139.1 20,1 20, 18, Lincoln 
7A, 48, ZO) ae, |. bay)? 7, Bois 5; a 12 Nottingham 
33, 16, 28, 2 ale £25 2H 5 is Derby 
BPM P2625) Wile en) as 162. 20S, 328 36, 44, Total 



































North-Western 
35, dD, 45, 4; Ty |. 25, 8, a i. 2 Chester 
37, jaime 52, 6, | — | 39, Gey oe 2, 4, Lancaster 





























72, 16, o7,.| ko, 1,| 64, Tone 2, 2, 6, Total 




















York— 
104, Te, ocaltaeb 7 tas el Onn ae icy, 58, As 9, DOs West Riding 
116, Gr, Biel? HO; wie 2. 965\- =f, 5 18, Hast ,, 

7A, 10, 66,| 10, Vien ee ee Orn eee es 4, 20; North =% 



































ZO4,) (206; 1965 |" 40; | 265) 58.) 192, | 24,,| o3a5 63, Total 












































Northern— 
43, Vis 38, Ae 45) 03) a225\e— 4, 245 Durham 
Northum- 
42, 36, 63, 55 55] 75 S25 (= 4) 18, erland 
26, Iai, 72,; — Cee Ee > 34,1 20h == 6, Cumberland 
2, 3, 17,;, — |—1 a2, 9,;—| — i Westmorlnd. 
































113, 67,| 190, Sie HOnesr ae trae, a 8, 49, Total 





























Total of Eng- 


3,291, | 1,952, | 1,446, | 512, |380, |388, 11,582, 1350,| 367, 479, iad 
































Wales— 
21, 12, 8, Vi, Del 1, 10, B, DE 5, Monmouth 

63,| 104,) 142,; — Zl eBealt CvA dk ele a, 3; 20, South Wales 
63, 65; -LEL, 4, Zu 27 |< 29, as 2, 16, North 


99 


























HA7,| St, 26Lae g,. | or 





Be 80, 8, 8, 42, | Total of Wales 























land 











133,| 252,/1,008,| 24, a \mean 601, baal ua, a1, Total of Scot- 


























3,071, | 2,385, | 2,715, 541, |390, |627, |2,163, |360,| 388, 542, Pe 











see Table II, p. 401. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1872-71-70.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ea- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profite 














Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), First Three Months. ; 

Imported from, and Exported to, 1870 , 

the following Foreign Countries, &c. ai TE wih. be - 

Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 

[000’s omitted. ] from to from to from to a 

I.—Forrian Counrriss: £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Northern Kurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 

) ” a ) 6 1,099 082 848 2 62 

Norway, Denmark &Iceland,& Heligoland J 3755 dass Rec ak sD > | 32452, 4 


Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany is d 
the Hanse oe Holland, and Belgium | ROSS: | Hey Pema) Peers eres 1,006 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal % 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 13,660, 6,129, 9,262, 6,331, | 10,405,| 4,646, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ............00. 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Glecce Tonian Tslands,and Malta \ ike On ee $1980, | ai a ee Z 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and Ly 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt as ass Oe a Lak ick deci - 





Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, “4a 
Algeria and Tk oe tama retary we } de Wc ia “ 65, ie 
IIa TLC voesngsorecde oon soatensorctdagheecsvimetan de 376, 234, 443; 2ii, 182, 220, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 14, 67, IOI, 22, 26, 85, 


Eastern Africa; with African Ports on i 
and Kooria Mooria Islands...................:066 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ; 3 4 
pines ; OHTCETMINGS Yiccscclomenidom laud’ \ 638, sid, — sig ae < 














Baan Old BL ATUAG 1 oon. cpt-sdnasera tes senucateercdnaated.- 61, 10, 20, << ays 95 
China, including Hong Kong ............:6.00 A241,:|\ 2711 + 3)0745. IZ OGS ci araeee 2,316, 
United States of America «0... 17,370, | 12,102, | 20,190, | 9,248, }11,749,] 7,528, 
Mexico and Central America. ............cc:cecee 487, 251, 282, 312, 417, 195, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti........0.. ee 619, 790, 366, 796, 578, 831, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, . 
Venezuela, and Ecuador } 333» 776, 339, 614, Let 500, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, P : 
»” Chili, a ad FPotonah ted. 2401, .|) LUSO, |) ar 7o, 848, | 1,270, 1,10@ 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, ¥ d 
i and Buenos Ayres ane 32267) | $,088,.) 2,520, |0S1004.'|" 84 RPO mm 
Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, = 3 9 = = 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands } : : = 
Total—Foreign Countries «0.0... 69,707, | 46,9380, | 62,587, | 38,804, | 48,024, 35,61 
TI.—BnritisH PossEssions : (es IGS te eee eae eo 3 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ TOsO4 35 5,368, 6,950, 1 4,90e, | 3,122, 5,462, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 3,332, | 1,882, }| 2,380, | 1,802, | 2,797,| 1,526) 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., . 
i he and N. Zealand .............0. pete GOB, hy Wl BS, ~: £o7) bia 
British North America, <6. ..-.2c.ccd tl beacealeeee 2,38, 658, 509, 584, 369, 766, 
5 W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 949, 883, 935) 705, bee 741, 
Cas OGRA TRI  jcicsees Atessiasncnciactice Mateos 446, 968, W2F, 487, 614, 493, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 105, 238, eer 133, 80, 193, 
Rata dk EY... csciadhussnigsneoevasgraneetpmuwiceh gett 603, 174, 185, Lid, 300, 134, 
Chantel Lal age? 500.) coke oes dee ood Go werecaam eet teens 114, 178, 96, 208, 93; 181, 
Total—British Possessions............ 18,439, | 10,954, | 13,226, | 8,915, | 8,738,| 10,068, 
General Total ....:00... £| 88,146, | 57,884, | 75,813, | 47,719, | 56,762, | 45,679; 





* ¢.e., British and Irish produce and manuiactures. 
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‘Trade of United Kingdom, 1870-66.—Computed Real Value of the Total Exports 
of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country and 
British Possession. 





Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1870. 1869. | 1868. 1867. 1866. 
|000’s omitted. ] 





re | EE COs 


IJ.—Forer1an Countries. £ £ L £ £ 

Northern Europe: viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Wecuiere & Iceland, & Heligoland t 4:597,| 4,882, | 4,054, |- 4,550, | 4,998, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 

the Hanse Towns, Holland and Belgium... ¥ 18,200, | 20,762, | 21,082, | 19,410, | 19,180, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 

(with Azores, Madera, &e.), and Spain, +} 11,351 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Kurope; viz., Italy, ete ears 


12,838, | 13,854, | 12,048, | 16,465, 


Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 1,623, | 1,829, | 1,353, | 1,417, 
Levant} viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 


Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 573: ene a aay AUD: 





Northern Africa; viz. Tripoli, Tunis, \ 

Algeria, and Moorvedd: nck cau. REN 45, 51, 36, 48, 46, 
MY GGECTTD VALPICR, fi icecnk sl eced kash hecetetodsieeentio PG 208, 210, 187, 154, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, ’ Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, a eae — eas = 

and Kooria Mooria Islands .......... 

Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ie, 36, 46, 58, 1Y, 

OEMS OUMED POLAIROE ccc opoacsedesusisnnsctyeatesas soaans 
Paes Sea mketeds 2 Cabins. ied dtadtasdbd sadeladsoawm ent eS = a= = — 
China, including Hong Kong............ eee. 5545 420, 335, 350, 316, 
United States of AMEeTiCa, ............cs eee. 2,971,| 2,163, | 2,870, | 2,294, | 3,344, 
Mexico and Central America ...... eM NCR sae 164, 67, Bi; 87, 61, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti oe 327), 131, 307, 148, 203, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 

Venezuela and Ecuador ae 46, 100, 83, 52, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, ; 
Chih, ‘and Patagonia ... 185, 258, 220, 120, 64, 
(Atlantic), Brazil , Uruguay, 
‘ and Buenos Ayres cea bad 287, 103, 118, 244, 200, 
Other countries (unenumerated) ....... cesses 65, 39, 24, 37, 35, 
Total—Foreign Countries ...cs.ssse 41,283, | 43,629, | 44,596, | 41,532, | 46,801, 





II.—BritisH Possessions: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore «uw... gogskielsO78,-) 1,141,.| 1rd, 761, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and 1x| 


toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 837, 970, 987, 744, 978, 


ADD corse eSph otsINASY TEES SGILe 4 REINO VICTOR a PRES TETEEM 

PS rivtolt North) AMCHICE ....cjecscespessseicobsccecensnedivers 800, Tol, 723, 867, 867, 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 293, 321, 324, 243, 249, 
SL Se 0) a a 104, 70, 69, 74, 61, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... aa, 80, 84, 94, |. 83, 
Be PACEIAN A thu oye 5 Roch scpok Sedighbuce eases haiviatanl 14, 18, 21, 7, 14, 
CVSS) ME VAC So a i eee en oe ine et 158, 138, 14], 135, 147, 
RSP POSHCBE OUR) 25) 5d. ds tapes ate edSind raagcbeeqlacea hs: 215 11, 15, 11, 17, 
Total— British Possessions ° ssccccsvves 3,211,| 3,432, | 3,505, | 3,309, | 3,187, 








General Total .........:.000 44,494, | 47,061, | 48,101, | 44,841, | 49,988, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
1872-71-'70-69-68.— Computed Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Five Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Tewtile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 30,457, | 30,080, | 26,328, | 21,969, | 25,515, 

Wool (Sheep’s)..} 11,087, | 8,857, | 7,942, | 6,579, | 4,014, 








See eS 5,520, | 5,892, | 8,583, | 6,252, | 6,499, 

Planideh duces 1,696, | 1,207,| 1,397, | 1,212,| 1,189, 

CRD ccacmioens 2.938,.|. 2,750; 1 dsO845 1+ 1,697, {72098 

Indigo osseous 2,174, | 1,806, | 1,122,| 1,537,| 819, 

53,872, | 5598, | 47,056, | 39,146, | 39,134, 

rok. Various, Tides cscs aice8y | LBSIj4) 1,166, s92,| 819, 
Cie ee. 1,856, | 1,945, | 1,372,| 1,376, | 1,446, 
Mctalst.......sante 831395 4° 3,772, | 1,586,4 1644,4) “Sases 

PD AOUT .o.avesscertocee 1,288, 1,225, 927, 635, 442, 

EPG ORs. ciscce cece 255475 2,145, 1,162, L163, 1,140, 

13,389, | 10,668, Gran, 5,630, 5336, 

sein Agreltl. Guano veces 31s 1,811, | 1,092, 335, 907, 
SECS? \iiscntcet ne 3,198, | 23955, (a2) 1,023, 4 Dis, 


| ee | ee eo 


Troproat, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ...........sceeee 6,186, | 5,142, | 4,910, | 4,398, | 4,737, 
COMES a coteaqosens 1,618, | 4;724,"|° 1,127, | 1,414; 2,488, 
Sugar & Molasses} 7,324, | 7,201, | 6,775, | 5,026, | 5,321, 
MOBAGGO onc... osa, of Pa, 2b6, Leeda | aa, ba eee 
ay eae S60 4784 (eee) AleTs |. Bae: 
1c ae 992, 788, 519, 640, 624, 
Wate tecassnesocn ee 5.25%, 2,966, 2,084, 2,464, 2,389, 
RB EIUR occa eats 1,010; 4° 4,048, | 41,137, 986, 862, 


SS eS 


215239, | 21,1553 | 1753595 | 16,2455 | 16,926, 





BOOT triasleincesmeniiinn Grain and Meal.| 15,601, | 12,876, | 11,799, | 11,979,.) 17370, 
Provisions ........ 8,320, | 7,256, | 5,654, | 5,399, | 4,648, 


_——_—_———— sf | eee 


23,5021, 1 20132, | 175453, | E7375). | 22,00e 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....] 15,092, | 13,258, | 5.986, | 6,920, | 4,933, 











TortaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|131,026, |120,077, | 95,890, | 86,677, | 90,167, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say) | 10,900, | 9,425, | 23,972, | 21,669, | 22,542, 


— 








TOTAT IMBORTS: a.cwedsrrsnoseeeres 141,926, |129,502, |119,862, |108,346, |112,709, 





* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘not made up.” 





™ 


< 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
| 1872-71-70-69-68.— Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irtsn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 
Kingdom. 









































BrivisH Propucy, &c., EXPORTED. i } , : ‘ j 

£ £ “ae £ £ 
Manrrs.—TZeatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 30,207, | 27,299, | 27,391, | 25,855, | 24,322, 
3p TE csacgerveteee cs 4,992, | 7,092, | 7,306, | 6,996, | 7,664, 
Woollen Manufactures | 15,986, | 12,066, | 10,760, | 10,840, | 8,571, 
4 2 eae tis 3,403, | 2,980,| 2,740, | 2,771, | 3,428, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1137, 976, | 1,208, | 1,051, | 1,051, 
Be ot Nee Mees. Gi; 634, L006, 94, 99, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 4,305, | 3,589, | 3,670, | 3,473, | 3,354, 
Ae OT, LR. 1,042, | 1,149, | 1,298, | 1,131, |. 1,218, 
64,819, | 55,735, | 54.474, | 5% 211, | 49,697, 
ss SSW Slr. — AP POP Oba crisscinccwactoesosees 1,416, 1,300, 940, 1,148, 992, 
Haberdy. and Mliinry. | 3,159, | 2,767, | 2,252, | 2,229, | 2,102, 
4:575, | 4,067, | 3,192, | 35377) | 3,094, 
Metats, &e. ........ Hardware. ....0.ti5.0a.. 233h5| 1786, |) 2,176) 2027, 4 15760; 
Machinery .......-sssssseseees 3,612, | 2,407, | 2,647, | 2,278, | 2,004, 
TG Re ect eee rete. 16,007,° |: 21,779; | LOG50; |-- 9,058, + 0,916; 
Copper and Brass........ 1,760, | 1,402, |. 1,771, | 1,545, | “1,577, 
Mead avid TIO. ,....css0e. 883, 760, | 2,873, | 233386, {~ 1,939, 
Coals and Culm ........ 3,070, | 2,736, | 2,616; | 2,298, | 2,586, 
28,463, | 20,800, | 22,233, | 19,537, | 16,784, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Farthenwareand Glass} 1,454, | 1,219, | 15285, | 1,316, ] 1,197, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale............0. 1,178, | 1,045,} 1,111, | 1,044, | 1,053, 
and Products. Butter 3...2...8 dain 143; 149, 138, 135, 121, 
C6086 cect iets 2 48, 51, 45, 53, 
OCamMGles s.ssecSecstoccretione: F122, 87, 56, 88, 110, 
Sal bees Siang ER ee 21s, 232, 187, 201, 246, 
SPEIER jscaeitetasss ere cs 98, LOH 94, oF, 85, 
Od, «isin octets 1,146, 793, 700, 666, 754, 
2,931; 2,455, 25337) 2.276, 24225 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 368, 296, 278, 304, 308, 
= BUOURG, 3205 ss cctesunc — —- 96, 100, 82, 
Leather Manufactures 764, L968... 2218, | E200.) si; 
SOO 4 cinusg it Deir: 149, 99, 105, 100, : 126 
Plate and Watches . 81, 104, 219, 234, 160, 
StAlIONCIY ).4.tofess.t.000 290, 221, 235, 221, 188, 
2652, | 2,688, | 2,151, | 2,209, | 1,987, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 7,060, | 8,354, | 6,291, | 55854, Pidajogay 
Mnetmerated ATtICles........0...0vecoraseedersnes 7,049>:| 05319, | 5146, | 4,705,.1 4.aaa, 
TOT ATy TE XP ORDS 5.5 ssctnssed nacre 119,603, |101,637, | 97,109, | 91,485, | 84,601, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Accownt of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Six Months 
ended June, 1872, as compared with Corresponding Months of Years 1871 and 1870. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 



































é 1872. 
whol Clegpod. Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 
Rass Northern ports ....| 202,426] 286,788 
Southern _,, 298,437| 122,691 
SWVOGGED Foicitecgh Sik ince 339,877 | 214,366 
INOEIERY. neds tavieussnoce ogee 416,761 | 120,423 
DSRS, 0c), Ricctcateey 93j155)| 2295920 
GerOanyi....:.484.4--a0-e 726,754 | 1,116,342 
CCE: a re enc ae see 397,845 | 504,821 
CUM, secs sunt oh push tents alles SOO 87H |. 399523 
et O 3.00085; Lovescecemcacheios torres 801,570 | 1,256,412 
I ye 2 os.c.desicthh Pakissotss alee 402,381] 293,561 
OR No. sne, Bins nai 138,780| 127,553 
ae EN, ROLE 126,677 |. 370,230 
Austrian territories ............ 18,748 99,499 
Ele a a te 52,121 3254.29 
Turkey (including Walla- : : 
ieee Moldavia) .... } oak ae oo 
BOY Aaa nos’ Meanie as Ree 255,426 | 227,776 
United States of America ....] 1,245,304 | 1,146,968 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies; and Central 123,547 | 203,880 
gre Pc a Oe 
Sa ea ass ited eee hy rca 147,099| 186,266 
TP CliRaecSrateniicdinatemteeintattneae 81,929. |... 11852169 
RONAN gic? ess Matt eae a ee A'7 O74 93,760 
OLE, Rone OE ae RE Ae Rt 55,075 43,759 
Other COUNLPICS. «..50ccsbuscensewr 248,553 | 292,253 
Total, Foreign Oountries | 6,723,284 | 7,664,135 
BririsH Possessrons. 
North American Colonies...) 118,174} 402,009 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 506,380 | 533,075 
INE SUGURIIIS Wu. ret te 
Australia and New Zealand | 141,461] 168,339 
Wrose Picdios? rere. 104,495 94,802 
Channel Islands: .:.....:.:.0..0.0 125,055 90,421 
Other possessions ............000. 93,604} 409,159 
Total, British Possessions | 1,089,169 | 1,697,805 
Totat Forrran Counrrizs 
AND BritisH PossEsstons. 
et Ae 7,812,453 | 9,361,940 


Six months 
ended June 





* Included in “ Other countries.” 














Total British and Foreign. 


— 




















1871. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
175,951} 339,439 
265,071] 125,283 
276,083| 177,405 
402,809] 113,781 
65,972 | 243,114 
683,393 | 1,111,024 
332,770| 438,853 
331,938 | 372,385 |, 
554,381 | 1,191,379 
316,258] 255,487 
140,934) 1o1,961 
113,032] 323,748 
40,075 75,630 
26,147 29,348 
125,833 | 183,983 
178,461} 252,536 
1,399,270 | 1,222,749 
93,378 | 187,788 
TOO TO2 | 1725332 
121,033 86,880 
30,204] 63,574 
52,981 38,745 
189,423} 256,964 
6,024,489 | 7,366,388 
188,955 | 373,080 
362,633 | 505,009 
130,753 | 136,111. 
119,948 |. “109,662 
118,293 84,635 
93,140] 295,548 
1,013,722 | 1,503,945 
7,038,211 | 8,870,333 


+ Included in “ Other possessions. 


















































OT pe ee) eee 


fie ey ene gar on 


1870. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. i 
145,898 312,024 
217,673 | 102,690 
255,151 147,591 
866,595 127,392 
87,690 | 215,485 
583,622 | 907,355 
329,324 362,241 
290,464 302,428 
659,817 | 1,302,143 
265,856 289,523 
145,645 124,963 
99,849) 270,053 
45,747 82,820 
* * 
177,655 | 144,437 
192,252 225,473 
1,023,313 | 934,616 
178,247 | 190,153 
107,164] 160,611 
} 157,094 122,586 
* * 
270,227| 414,184 
5,599,283 | 6,738,668 
166,394 410,269 
340,502! 465,003 
124,822 147,688 © 
97,638 86,369 
+ t 
234,420) 3555593 
963,776 | 1,455,922 3 
6,563,059 | 8,194,590 


23 


/ 


< 


ne et 


ON a a BP nel ctf 


1872.] 


GOLD anp SILVER BULLION 


Imports, Haports, Shipping, Bullion. 


Al 


AND SPECIE.—ImportTeD AND 
ExporteD. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Six Months (Janwary—June), 1872-71-70. 


(000’s omitted.] 





















































1872. 1871. 1870. 
(First Six Months.) 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Imported from :— & Line £ £ £ £ 
Anmaralva 2s 3,056, 14, 3,419, 95 3,115, 45 
Se aa and W. 420,)"| Hex, 708, | £,686, 848, | 1,742, 
ky States and] | 3,798, | 2,061, | 4,451, | 3,145, | 793, 922, 
7,274, | 3,286, 8,578, | 4,840, | 4,756, | 2,668, 
PPA COS 6b teccenstennaseet 134, 271, 128, 335 52, 358, 
es Holl. & 399, | 1,856, | 1,314, 330, 2, 6, 
aN oS 25, 4139 33, 24) 20, 53> 
Chas) .....4 dans. ; = 60, 25) | 2,028, ~-- rT, 
West Coast of Africa 43, “= (es = dl, 1, 
All other Countries.... 176, 53 172, 1,372, 263, Zoly 
Totals Imported....| 8,107, | 5,577, | 11,027, | 8,688, 5,220, | 3.3875 

Exported to :— 
Lea ee 249, | 605, 945, 100, | 1,586, TEE 
Ge many FON O11 1,925, 4324s | 8082, 43a 56, | 7945 
ee aes oe 

Bribie Spainjiendal || 960.1] eres, || Mea78, | 0498, p= 2, 
3,134, |) Lyi, 4,156, | 3,945, 1,642, 1,209 
ye Te ind 754, 3,963, 436, | 1,057, 214, 1,622, 

Danish West Indies ee = = — as ES 
United States ............ — — 2, I, 70, 22, 

South Africa ............ 879, Vee 216, I, dl, == 

DE RMIEIIUS % osasscerossores oT oe == a == za 

35 ca ail ggerencee pee teieeeter 262, |= 206, — 73, ra 
All other Countries... | 3,724, 851, 363, 278, 344, 2,60, 
Totals Exported....| 8,753, | 5,997, BD79,1| 5,282, 2.407, Ur 39hibde 
Excess of Imports... — --- 5,648, | 3,406, | 2,768, 2 fe 

a Exports.... 646, 420, —_— — a _— 





2 2 
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Periodical Returns— April, May, June, 1872. 


[ Sept. 


REVENUE.—(Untrep Kineapom.)—30TH JUNE, 1872-71-70-69. 


Net Produce in YEARS and QUARTERS ended 30th JUNE, 1872-71-70-69. 





QUARTERS, 
ended 30th June. 


CuBOM 8 420th dies 


pS colt. ne eh re 


Oe eee e eee eeeeeeee 


CHa meen eneemereeees 


Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax «......5..3. 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


TOES oec..0: 


YEARS, 
ended 30th June. 


Customs 


FE OINS. isc bestavcesseuscaes 


Coen eeeeeeeeeseseeee 


Sema ere e rere rsereseeres 


Post OQmMee (sevvscansness. 
Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax .......... 
Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


Totals ........ 





1,200, 


2265 


155340, 
1,604, 


16,944, 
755 


1,374, 


18,393, 


1872. 


£ 
2035395 


23,961, 
95920, 
253955 
45750, 

810, 


62,375, 
9,821, 


Fag i96, 
375) 
3,695, 


76,266, 


[000’s omitted.) 


1871. 


£ 
4,731, 


5,462, 
2,377, 
284, 
1,130, 
170, 


14,154, | 
867, | 


15,021, | 


75, 
1,740, 


16,836, 


1871. 


£ 
19,889, 


22,984, 
9,122, 
2,310, 
4,730, 

530, 


59,565, 


6,327, 


65,892, 


385, 
4,195, 


70,472, 








1872. 

Less. | More. 
£ £ 
po 213; 
ee 3 635, 
— 148, 


65, 





Ner Incr. £1,557,724 


1872. 


Less. More. 


£ £ 


650, 
9775 
798, 
85; 
20, 


280, 


25810, 


10, 


6,304, 


500, ee 


510, 





Nev Inor. £5,793,629 


34.94, 


6,304, 
oe), 


Corresponding Quarters. 


1870. 


£ 
5,033, 


5,266, 
2,262, 
699, 
1,170, 
140, 


14,570, 


890, 


15,460, 


75, 
773, 


16,308, 





1869. 


£ 
5,015, 


4,971, 
2,486, 
1,430, 
1,120, 


15,522, 


2,489, 


18,011, 


74, 
762, 


18,847, 


Corresponding Years. 


1870. 


£ 
21,0477, 


22,058, 
9,024, 
3,769, 
4,720, 

240, 


60,858, 


8,445, 


69,303, 


376, 
3,216, 


72,895, 


1869. 


£ 
22,486, 


20,576, 
9,332, 
3,448, 
4,660, 


60,502, 


8,838, 


69,340, 


361, 
3,454, 


78,155, 
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REVENUE.—UnitTED KINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1872 :-— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Recerpts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1872; the IssuEs out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Hachequer on the 30th of June, 1872, im respect 
of such Charges. 


Received :— 
£ 
Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1872, beyond 
the amount of the Charge on the Consolidated Fund, on that inte 2,503,241 
BS Per dasch ACCOUNE d..codeecosecaresdaes Saein eo oceinas Selare seilos siepiaslon iS eihae oaisansielate 
Income received, as shown in Account I ....... nie valsucenneah oneuosenenes Goaeee . 18,393,507 


Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 493,507 








£21,390,255 
Paid = 
£ 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ......00000. peaceeaeb ee 11,183,763 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of June, 1872, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........scccscesscccere £6,093,073 
Portaimabke: A mites cds. ccdedasoocesdewncsesesencinus 254,018 
Principabio® Excheqtier Bills’ ...ccccensecescedesensna eee 179,500 
Interest of pM Be Heat heweab ade masehones - 39,390 
Aes Cv LAS G etacouesesavnsn de piansiaetuldulealeaeesseseseseas 101,709 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund  ..........066 » 800,048 
Advances fon Public Works, KC. sisccccsvedeses sedees 573,281 
Fite Um er RAN ai cest sd veisige ewsisledmamige aise Vem dieets veegsuie'es 712,074 
——— = 8,253,093 
WP GRAWat us ee arhiaas Osbusee Siussecaeess 19. 406.606 
Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of June, 1872, beyond 
the amount of the charge on the Consolidated Fund on that date, 
payable in September quarter, 1872, viz.:— 
Surplus over Charge. in Ireland: ......s00<ecesse0 sooo H2,163,951 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain ............cssessees 210,552 
Wet Sus DlUS: o.5 siccscnuspasacssemensnaces *1,953,399 
Betall)...cekeccetisssesiaeseauvavecsetuats £21,390,255 
* Charge on 30th of June, 1872 (as above) .........00. Cease sceetaee . £8,258,093 
Paid out of growing produce in June Quarter, 1872........s.s000 924,368 


Portion of the Charge payable in September Quarter, 1872 ... 7,328,725 


ae meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th me: 9,282,194 
UMC, 1872  ..scccceveecceees eseccecoveesesresevescroes teiedeeeeceevevesooes 


Surplus balance.as above ......cccccossseressssseees 1,953,399 
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BRITISH CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Second Quarter of 1872. 
[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. | 





Weeks ended ona Saturday, 
1872." 


eee eee ee eee eee 


SO meee bree eee eeataaree 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee 


es 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 























Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
@ ee a S. Wud Sig il 
bf 35 11 22 8 
53 ll 36 6 MG 
B45 36 5 22 8 
54 6 86 4 92 «8 
54 Pe aa 22 3 
55 mee | 23 5 
B67 a= BG ad 22 10 
56 4 35 8 | Bas 
57 «9 355 93 «8 
56 3 36 2 23 

58 11 35 5 | 23 4 
59 «(1 35 10 2. 11 
58 «8 34 10 93 4 
> le a! 94 2 
59 «2 sa" 9 | 933 8 
58 11 Cy | 23. «4 
56 8 oo Oy Bate o 





RAILWAYS.—Pricus, April—June;—and Trarric, January—June, 1872. 


Total 

Capital 

Ex- Railway. 

pended . 

MIns. 
£ 

56,3 |Lond.& N.Westn. 
46,9 |Great Western .... 
19,9| 4; JOrthern... 
27,6| 4 MWastern.,.. 
17;8 |Brighton 00.03... 
18,9 South-Eastern .... 
17,6| 5,  Weastern.... 








205,0 





PoP ts Ges ote ene 
24,3 |Lancsh.and York. 
13,8 |Sheffieldand Man. 
43,7 |North-Hastern .... 


11,5 





23,2 |Caledonian ........ 


6,4. |Gt.S.&Wn. TrInd. 
947,1 Gren. aver. .... 








[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal’? and the ‘‘ Times.’’] 


Vor the (£100). 
Price on 

Tate Srd: |) st 

June.| May. | April] 772. 





154, 
115 
1423 
53% 
822 
1034 
110 


109 


1544 
1605 
Vik 


1734 





1414 
116% 
116 


120 





150 


1373 
524 


822) 


103 
107 





1063) 
1464 
1563 
75% 
1/0 





1374 
1144 
115 


| 





i417 


No 


1544]1,516 
1104,1123)1, 386 


138 
53 
845 
98+ 

L109 


—_ ————<oe | —_ ) qe“. jj —“_|________ 


107 


1444 
1585 
78 


512 
751 
a0 
346 
574 

554.61 
863 


428 
254 


174311,325 


1392]2,870 


119 
118 


704 
445 





Miles Open. 


fhe: 


No. 
1,507 
1,386 

491 

748 

370 

346 

560 


5,408 


848 
4.28 
254. 

1,309 


2,839 


704 
4.45 


Total Traffic. 
26 Weeks. 
(000’s omitted.) 


Traflie pr 


yee 
Mile pr. Wk. 


26 Weeks. 








TD 


£ 
397155 
25344, 
i lee howe 
1,038, 

650, 

7395 


2214s 
1,489, 

656, 
2) TG. 


6,535, 


1,100, 





Dividends per Cent. 


for Half Years. 














Dec., | June, | Dec., 











a7 Ts TD. sb ke ote vale 70) 
£ BSB ARS: dl Se Se 
3,498,1 9s | 87 |87 6/67 6| 72 6 
2,218,] 65 | 62 153. 9/45 -| 387 6 
1,079,] 89 | 85 |87 6/55 -| 826 
988,153 | Sl |2s —| Nil.| 17 6 
602,| 66 | 62 142 6| 7 6] 15 - 
697,] 82 | 78 |60 126.3] 40 - 
mo — | =~ P62 6747 61557 G 
— |--|—I59 9/41 6) 466 
1,962,] 99 | 88 | 75 —|65 -| 67 6 
1,396, ]134 [125 | 80 -|77 6| 70 - 
590,1 99 | 91 | 40 -|15 -| 25 - 
2,303, | 63 | 68 |roo —|82 6| 85 - 
6,251,] 88 | 84 | 73: 9|60 -| 61 9 
1,099,| 65 | 58 | 57 6|47 6| 42 6 
— |—|—j455 —-|50 -| 50 - 


ome | moe. | een. | ee | EE Fe: | ee | Se | 


119 [9,480 |9,396 


pil ded lel eee —|6s 7/451 bis 


Consols.—Money Prices, lst June, 933.—3rd May, 934.—1st April, 93. 
Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ June, 2s. dis. to 2s. pm.—8rd May, 2s. to 7s. pm.—l st April, : 
Ans mineresrrmnsiiiiincgnssic ae 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN, 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the SECOND QUARTER (April—June) of 1872. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 































































































1 g 3 4 5 6 fl 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS, 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
Dives. ere Bate of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other ee One. at 
Issued, _|( Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. pte eehe Wiss Bank of England. 
£ : £ £ byes 
Mins. 1872. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlus. 1871. Per ann. 
36,76 April Stef thor 3,98 21,76 26,02 |30 Nov. 3ip.ct. 
35,83 § MOUS 11,01 3,98 20,83 26,01 1872. 
35,93 1 ae are © 11,01 3,98 20,93 25,82 11 Apr. 4 + 
36,08 ae. ee TLOF 3,98 . 21,08 25,49 
35,98 May Tae 11,01 3,98 20,98 255,92 
35,33 3 8. 11,01 3,98 20,338 25,86 8 May 5 RA 
35,06 a» ED PROT 3,98 20,06 25574 
35,13 A eae 11,01 3,98 20,13 2554.9 
35,63 4 28 11,01 3,98 | 20,68 260r 429 sovgi | 
36,61 |June 5...) 11,01 3,98 | 21,61 26,38 
37,10 ee eae LOL 3,98 22,10 24,86 13 Jun. 34 a 
37,88 5 1 5S ie ELOL 3,98 22,88 24,90 ZO. -OXS as 
38,96 4. 26 11,01 3,98 23,96 2a k 
BankKING DEPARTMENT. 
g 9 10 11 9) 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
: Z DATES. ae of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. een Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
Day and ties 
; Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) Govern- Other. || Notes. | Silver and 
- . Bills. ment. Coin. } Assets. 
£ s £ £ = ES £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1872. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 3,74 || 12,71 | 19,23 7 April 3] 13,31 25,96 10,74 | ,60 50,61 
14,55 | 3,15 9,25 | 22,82 40 1, LOOP 43530 2.5589 9,82 567 49,68 
14,55 | 3,16 9,06 | 21,04 Al ey Be 7, 13,30 | 24,10 HOLY | 271 48,23 
14,55 317 9553 19,46 38 » 24) 18,31 bo A, 10,59 | ,67 47,09 
14,55 | 3,16 9,94 19,25 38 May 1} 138,31 | 23,35 10,06 OV 4!7 29 
14,55 | 3,18 || 10,18 | 19,49 536 on 87 13,31 24,54 9,47 00 47,78 
14,55 |- 3,19 9,87 18,78 308 st bloy L3,o1 252: 9,32| ,64 46,77 
14,55 | 3,20 || 10,26 17,24 30 iy | 22 | 28,31 22,603 9,64] ,62 45,61 
14,55} 3,16 || 10,53 | 17,75 || ,34 39 | 29) 18,80) 21.65 |) 10,72) ,75 |146,38 
14,55 | 3,15'|| 11,09 |117,70]| 387 | June 5] 13,31) 21,59 || 11,26) ,71 146,88 
14,55 3,16 e1) 1,76 16,57 309 » | 121 ABB so,10 12,24] ,72 46,38 
IA. 65. 10G516'|| rohan 16,52 a2 oo A LO Iho Vt g,36 12,98 570 46,77 
14,55 Baw 13,67 17,35 36 9 | 20 118,00 | oajo47 13, foc -,59 49,11 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation tm 
Encuanp and Wass on Saturday in each Week during the SECOND QUARTER (Apri 
—June) of 1872; and in ScorLanDd and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 





ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLaNnD. IRELAND. 





London: Private | Joint 
Ss 





paaiac Cleared Banks. ees TOTAL. Weeks £5 iesdoe ToTaL. ToTA 
"| in each Week | 7; Sng and " . 
(Fixed Fixed Fixed er (Fixed (Fixe 
wlll ended pee oe fate ones upwards. eae Hence, upwards. "| Issue 
Wednesday.* | 3,95). 2,74). 6,69). 2,19). 6,35) 
1872. £ £ £ £ 1872. £ £ £ £ 
April 6 86,70 2,83 | 2,52 | 5,35 
»  s8) Lobes OL |. Z,ol 4 5,32 
5 . 20)  T39,06 2,77 | 2,48 | 5,25 | April 20] 1,69 | 3,23 | 4,92 1,1 m 
a. Sev 95,56 3,08 | 2,48 | 5,56 
; 
May 4] -127,74 | 2,80] 2,48] 5,28 
a5 4 101,39 2,80 | 2,48 | 5,28 
> ohS | <io.63 2,77 | 2,45 | 5,22 |May 18] 1,95 | 3,41 | 5,36 7,79 
as, 98,62 2,73 ; 2,41 | 5,14 
June 1 85,52, 2,68] 2:37 | #08 
» 8] 139,43 2,65 | 2,34) 4,99 
3 RS 91,54 2,61 | 2,31 | 4,92 [June 15| 2,09! 3,68 | 5,72 7,54 


5 22) 130,99 2,59 | 2,32 | 4,91 
=. 22 89,45 2,63 | 2,34 ! 4,97 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 











FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.—Quwotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Caleutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 


ees 





] 2 3 4 5 6 g 8 9 
Calcutta. 
Standard 
London London Now ive Hon g Silver 
Dares, = ou india Calcutta Sydney. } in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. York. : on Kong. 
Council. | London. London, 
3 m.d. 3m. d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m.d. 6 m.s. 30 d.s. pr. 0z. 
1872. per. ent. d. d. d. per. cnt. d. 
April US. id 25°724 13°10 LOO 235 24 —_— -— 602 
% iE he “70 “tie ” 8 ” = 2395 re <a ” 8 
May 4........ ™ » —- 22% — — — oe 
ede oe | wi ks re: 1093 iis 23 _— — a | 
; 
dune: Toa ahs i - ore » Te 534 2 pm. Ee 


1 
8 
is LOLAMS *80 "113 ‘ » ie » Te 543 % Te 





Vol. XXXV.] [Part IV. 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1872. 


InavuGurAL ADDRESS delivered at the Socimty’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London, on Turspay, 19th November, 1872. By the 
PRESIDENT, WiLtiaM Farr, Hsq., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Gentlemen, 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the pomepcbee before us 
are cheering. Statistics—that is the science of States—the science 
of men living in political communities, was never in such demand 
as it is in the present day; and the supply promises to be equal to 
the demand. Politics is no longer the art of Letting things sewn 
nor the game of audacious Revolution for the sake of change; 
politics, like war, has to submit to the spirit of the age, and to call 
in the aid of science: for the art of government can only be practised 
with success when it is grounded on a knowledge of the people 
governed, derived from exact observation. 

I need not remind you that statistics taking its stand on observed 
facts—statical or dynamical—determines the laws of their relation ; 
and that its traces flow through our history ever since the days of 
Alfred the Great. No nation can boast of such a statistical monu- 
ment as the ‘“‘ Domesday Book;” a record of the first importance as 
it is, coming down from the eleventh century, replete with facts 
concerning property and persons in a statistical form. The com- 
mercial statistics, and the records of prices as Professor Rogers 
has shown, descend to us from early times. The London bills of 
mortality, dating from the end of Hlizabeth’s reign, and continued 
to the present year, throwing a flood of light on the development 
of a great city and on the laws of population, have no parallel in 
any other country. Graunt, Petty, Davenant, and Gregory King laid 
the foundation of political arithmetic;* and the illustrious Halley 
by his table showed that the generations of men, like the heavenly 
bodies, have prescribed orbits, which analysis can trace. This table 
—hbeautiful in its simplicity, extensive in its applications—is a 
fundamental fact in statistics; it was discovered, and it has been 
elaborated up to its present form in England, by Price, Milne, Davis, 

* The name “ statistics,” and not the thing signified, had its origin in Germany. 
Politics is the correct classic word. 
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De Morgan, and others. Adam Smith’s great work is a mine of 
statistics ; it opened a new field of useful applications. 

Jn the exact periodical enumeration of the population according 
to sex and age, the Swedes preceded all other nations; the census 
there was taken in the middle of the last century, and since that 
date with the other natural sciences, the systematic observation of 
statistical facts has extended over Hurope. Every Government has 
contributed materials to the vast edifice in which we are labouring, 
some more and some less, some precious and some worthless, 
according to the measure of their intelligence and capacity. Yet 
after all that has been done by Governments and by individuals, in 
England and in the nations most advanced in civilisation, such great 
deficiencies still exist, both in the data and in the area over which 
they are collected, that every statist is impressed with the necessity 
of making new and strenuous efforts. To one of these efforts I may 
refer. At the London Exhibition of 1851, the idea occurred to — 
some minds that it might be well to convene an International 
Statistical Congress, where all nations should be represented by 
delegates of their Governments as well as by their Statists, and 
statistics be discussed, with a view to determine, without limiting 
the range of inquiry, what facts capable of numerical expression — 
should be observed by all; what measuring units should be 
employed; and generally what the forms of tabulation and analysis 
should be. The first Congress met at Brussels, in the reign of 
Leopold, under the presidency of M. Quetelet; the last Congress 
‘has, by invitation of the Emperor Alexander II, met at Petersburg, 
in the present year. This Congress is the most important event 
that has occurred since we last assembled; and though a detailed 
account of it will be given by one of your delegates this evening, I 
think it right to refer to a few of its essential features. You appre- 
ciated the importance of the Congress, and the Council nominated 
delegates to represent the Society. The distance was great; the 
journey was attended with expense ; and there was some danger, 
as alarming accounts of cholera prevailed when the season for 
departure drew near. But this did not deter them; and nine 
fulfilled the mission with which you charged them, and took an 
active part in the business.* 

They worthily represented the Statistical Society of London, 
the greatest in Kurope, and I beg leave to thank them in your 
name. It was particularly gratifying to us to be joined there by 
Mr. Heron, M.P., the vice-president of our sister society in Dublin, 
and to find ourselves co-operating in the most friendly manner with 

* Samuel Brown, H. Chubb, W. Farr, J. T. Hammick, Archibald Hamilton, 


F. Hendricks, Leone Levi, F. J. Mouat, and W. Tayler, were the delegates of the 
Society. 
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our brethren of the United States of America. The only regret 
we felt was that we had not the assistance of associated delegates 
from India, and from our great flourishing colonies; but this wrong 
may be remedied at the next Congress. 

The Congress 1s a body somewhat complex in its organisation : 
there was a preliminary Congress of official delegates, of which 
M. Semenow was the able president; then Five Sections met, con- 
sisting of all inscribed members, who reported finally the results of 
their labours to the meetings of the General Assembly opened by 
the president, His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine, 
in the Great Hall of the Nobles of the Province of St. Petersburg. 
The Congress has from the first had for its special object the settle- 
ment of questions of science, but wherever it has been held it has 
had the effect collaterally of awakening the attention of Govern- 
ments and of the people to a sense of the importance of statistics, 
and of what M. Quetelet has so expressively called ‘‘ social physics.” 
In this direction the Congress of Petersburg was a great success: 
reckoning Germany as one, twenty-three States sent, besides forty-four 
official delegates, eighty-four other representatives ; Russia supplied 
in the brother of the Emperor and the President of the Council 
of the Empire one of the ablest and most assiduous presidents the 
Congress has ever had. His Imperial Highness opened and closed 
the General Assembly in encouraging addresses; he attended con- 
stantly, notwithstanding his many duties, the meetings of the 
General Assembly, and followed the discussions. The eighty 
members of the Organisation Commission, having Prince Lobanow, 
General Greigh a Scotch historical name, and Director Semenow at 
its head, did its work admirably; the Russian members consisting 
of eminent officers of the Crown, professors, members of the learned 
professions, from different parts of the empire, numbered 511. The 
imscribed members of the Congress, including 67 foreign adherents 
absent, amounted to 706, and filled the Hall of Nobles, without 
counting ladies and other spectators in the galleries. In point of 
numbers this Congress surpassed all others, except that of Italy, 
where the sciences have permeated all the great cities, and the 
civilisation of 2,000 years still flows in the blood of the nation. 

The census and the registration of births, deaths, and marriages 
were re-discussed with advantage, and, to meet the innumerable 
varieties of life in different countries, various modifications and 
improvements were suggested. One of the most important mea- 
sures that was unanimously recommended was a novelty to us, 
but is in successful operation in at least three States—Sweden, 
Holland, and Belgium. Its object is to establish and uphold a 
perpetual register of the population in each township. This 
register embraces the particulars that are recorded at the census, 
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is kept posted up, and is every year revised. In country places 
where the population is stationary in Sweden it is the census 
enumeration book; but in the city of Stockholm, with a very 
mobile population, the enumeration is made as in England. Under 
our present system there may be four or more separate records 
relating to the same individual, in so many different books, for 
he may be registered (1) in the birth register, (2) in the marriage 
register, (3) in the census enumeration books many times, and (4) 
finally in the death register. Now it would be exceedingly conve- 
nient if all the facts respecting a man were in one book, and were 
recorded in connection (by reference) with his children’s and his 
parents’ registers. Then, at death, his children and he could be 
traced back to his marriage, to his birth, and to his ancestors. 
This, under the existing system, or under any system, of transmis- 
sion of property, is of essential importance ; how much evil it would 
prevent cannot be calculated; but I believe the expense of such 
registration, which is quite practicable, would be covered by legal 
and other economies. Several problems of the highest interest 
to our race could be solved by the collation of facts in such a form. 
The population register the Congress has passed I recommend to 
your especial attention in the forthcoming report. Industrial 
statistics, after commercial and agricultural statistics, are now the 
great want of the age, and they formed a special subject of discus- 
sion. <A good classification, drawn up by Professor Andréiew, was 
discussed in a Subsection, and there, after some amendments, 
approved ; but the Congress, fully recognising its merits, let it stand 
over for further criticism at the Vienna Exhibition, and at a future 
meeting. For the classification of the people according to their 
professions, important as it is, no time was left. In the meantime 
the English classification, which was submitted to the members 
with all its improvements, will be exemplified in this kingdom and 
will be tested by its results. 

The Congress has endeavoured this time to maintain the continuity 
of its labours through a permanent commission with M. Semenow 
for its first president. The members consist of delegates, who, at 
the instance of M. Quetelet and M. Engel, engaged to produce a series 
of international statistical works, some of which have been begun. 

You are aware that the Congress has invariably decided, without 
one dissentient voice, in favour of the metric measures and metric 
weights as the units to be employed in international statistics: but 
no understanding has yet been come to as to money units. There 
has been generally a leaning to the franc; but this unit I and 
others have always opposed, on the grounds that it and its 
centime are small units of insufficient magnitude to measure the 
large values with which the world now deals. The franc suited the 
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French peasant of the day, but to propose it as the universal money 
unit now is an anachronism. ‘The sovereign or the shilling has 
many advantages over the franc; and the new German gold coin, 
with its 20 marks, is in close though not absolute accord with our 
English system. But it would be difficult to induce the nations to, 
accept the sovereign as the supreme and universal unit: fortunately 
for us, the sovereign, by the slightest adjustment of the alloy, will 
weigh exactly 8 grams—a gram of such gold being worth half-a- 
crown—while a 10-gram piece will make a coin (say a Victoria) 
worth s0 such half-crowns (=25 shillings); which being directly 
derived from the metric system, will harmonise admirably with it 
in the measurement of quantities. Upon this basis we shall have a 
decimalised money of account; for, calling the gram a solidus, or sol, 
our old Saxon shilling nearly, its division into 100 cents, with the 
Victoria, will supply all the units required.* 

Some understanding it is necessary to come to in statistics as to 
the measuring unit of value, for, in consequence of the continual 
extension of inconvertible paper money, all the statements we read 
of values are deranged. Inconvertible paper money is a mirage: 
the American dollar, the Austrian florin, the Spanish escudo, the 
Russian rouble, the Italian lira, are paper units, necessarily fluctu- 
ating in value with the demand and with the quantities emitted ; 
and now the franc, on which some people have been inclined to lean, 
has sunk into inconvertible paper, slightly depreciated, and is 
subject to all the caprices of the issuing department of the Govern- 
ment. On this ground it cannot be accepted as a scientific measure. 
Of the ability of M. Thiers, and of the financial good faith of France, 
no one doubts; but this power of paying in paper of no intrinsic 
value is always fatal in the end, and if the franc survive the trials 
ahead, it will be an exception to the rule. Statistics is a science; 
and it suffers as much as credit, commerce, industry, morality, from 
the prevailing floods of paper money. So I see no chance of an 
approach to scientific accuracy unless the values now expressed in 
current paper money be converted into value, expressed in gold 
units. To this opinion I count confidently upon your assent. 


In taking the Census the facts have, in England, since 1841, been 
entered in Family Schedules, which are copied by the enumerators 
in books, from which the abstracts are made at the Central Office. 
In Italy I believe first, and recently in Prussia, the Census has been 
taken by individual schedules—bulletins individuels. The particulars 


* One Victoria = 10 grams of standard gold = ro half-crowns (sols) of silver ; 
and 1 sol = 100 cents. ‘The current threepenny piece, the old Saxon penny, will 
be ro cents, the 6d. = 20 cents; the shilling 40 cents; 5 such cents will 
= 6 farthings; and these cents will conveniently replace the 3d., 4d., and 1d. 
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respecting each person are entered on cards, and all the classifica- 
tions are made by dealing out these cards in packs. This work 
I had an opportunity of seeing at Moscow, where the population 
(610,000) has recently been enumerated, and in Berlin: the new 
method will thus be fairly tested. Of course, on the English plan, 
the abstracts might be made from the original householders’ 
schedules, and the expense of copying and any chances of error, by 
that means, be obviated. Upon the whole it was decided, after 
discussion, to adhere to the tried plan of the Census Book, which 
presents in a compact and complete list, besides the names, all the 
other particulars about each person. The task of abstracting is 
thus much facilitated. I may give one example. A table shows the 
ages of males and females, distinguished under categories of age; 
the ages of children returned as scholars, and not scholars, as well 
as the ages of all bachelors and spinsters. It shows, besides, with 
the ages of the husbands the ages of their wives. The table consists 
of 722 compartments for receiving ticks. From a statement on the 
table you will see that in Craig’s Court the average rate of very 
accurate work, in one room, ranges from 1,231 by the most, to 704 
by the least expert hand, averaging in the aggregate 1,007 persons 
classified per hour. We shall see if this rate can be exceeded by 
the cards. I do not think it; and in the cards the family arrange- 
ment, once broken up, can with difficulty be restored. The mechanics 
of statistics form too important an element in practice to be over- 
looked.* 


* IT have been furnished with the following statement by Mr. F. J. Williams, 
the chief clerk of the Census Office, showing the average number of the population 
abstracted by each clerk per hour (1) in relation to the “age and conjugal condi- 
*‘ tion” of the people, and (2) in relation to the “ages and occupations ” of the 
people. 

1. Eleven clerks were employed four weeks abstracting “ ages and conjugal 
“ condition” of the population. 

During that time they abstracted 1,590,877 population in 1,580 hours, or at 
the average rate of 1,007 per hour. The daily average number of hours the eleven 
clerks worked was six and a-half; they therefore abstracted about 6,545 per day. 

One clerk who worked 156 hours and abstracted 193,077 population during 
the four weeks, attained an average maximum rate of 1,231 per hour. - The daily 
average number of hours he worked was seven; he therefore abstracted about 
8,617 per day. 

The average minimum number abstracted by one clerk was 86,622 in 123 hours, 
or at the average rate of 704 per hour. The daily average number of hours he 
worked was six; he therefore abstracted about 4,224 per day. 


2. Nine clerks were engaged four weeks abstracting “ ages and occupations ” 
of the male population. 

During that period they abstracted 680,897 males (representing 1,020,886 male 
population) having occupations, in 1,366 hours, or on an average 505 (760 popu- 
lation) per hour. The daily average number of hours the nine clerks worked was 
seven; they therefore abstracted about 3,535 (5,320 population) per day. 

One clerk who worked 141 hours and abstracted 83,187 (124,784 population) 
during the four weeks, attained an average maximum rate of 589 (883 population) 
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I may mention that the abacus is still used for calculations in 
the shops of Moscow; and that additions are made by its use under 
the intelligent head of the Statistical Department. Our friends 
will be surprised to hear, perhaps, that in St. Petersburg two 
young ladies sat with the reporters ; while in Moscow young ladies 
are engaged with the other clerks on the statistical abstracts; it 18 
only an instance of the progressive spirit of the Russians. 

Russia, in the reception of the Congress, displayed the hospitality 
for which her people are famous. The Emperor and the Govern- 
ment left nothing to be desired: the Grand Duchess Helena threw 
her palace in Petersburg open; féted the Congress at her palace 
on the Isles; and received several of the members at Oranienbaum. 
As great a linguist as her cousin the Queen of Holland, the Grand 
Duchess is a patron of all. the arts; she played the part of Miss 
Nightingale in the Crimea; and she follows statistics as well as the 
advanced philosophy of the day up its heights. The book of Helm- 
holtz was on the drawing-room table; and at dinner I had the 
honour of discussing with her some of the doctrines of the conser- 
vation of force—with which she is familiar—in its connection with 
the consciousness of animals, and the existence of the soul. 

Your delegates will bear me out when I say that they were 
received also with the utmost cordiality by the people; “ the muni- 
‘* cipality of Petersburg, desirous to express its ardent sympathy 
** with the members,” placed apartments at their disposal in the 
principal hotels: Moscow, ‘to evince its sympathy and esteem,” 
invited. them to visit that renowned city and its exhibition then 
open. Your delegates, with a spirit of which you will approve, gave 
to M. Semenow and to their leading Russian colleagues, a dinner 
which was attended by the Mayor of Moscow, who, in an eloquent 


per hour. The daily average number of hours he worked was six and one-third ; 
he therefore abstracted about 3,730 (5,592 population) per day. 

The average minimum number abstracted by one clerk was 56,326 (84,494 
population) in 145 hours, or at the average rate of 388 (582 population) per hour. 
The daily average number of hours he worked was six and a-half; he therefore 
abstracted about 2,522 (3,783 population) per day. 

The “age and condition abstracts’ represent the entire population, but the 
“age and occupation abstracts’ represent only about two-thirds of the entire 
population, because children under 15 years of age, whether described as scholars or 
otherwise, following no occupation, are now omitted from the “occupation ” 
abstracts, and have been abstracted on the “age and condition ” sheets. 

Wives of no stated occupation, are omitted from the “ occupation ” sheet, since 
the total wives are obtainable from the “ condition” sheet.and only wives with 
occupations are included in the ‘ occupation ”’ abstract sheet. 

Thus, the married women of no specified occupation, will be obtained by 
deducting the numbers on the “ occupation” sheet from the total numbers of 
wives on the “ condition” sheet. 

The male population abstracted on the condition, and on the occupation sheets, 
has been compared at the several ages, and the numbers have been found to agree 
very closely. 
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speech in the Russian tongue, translated by his son, expressed the 
warmest desire that England, America, and Russia might live united 
together in friendship. This feeling was responded to by all. It 
was gratifying to us there to be associated with our American 
colleagues in giving this dinner of friendship crowning the Session 
with a signal success, due very much to the good management of 
the committee,* aided by our valuable associate Mr. Consul Michell 
of St. Petersburg. 

Russia has a vast and noble task before her. The Emperor has 
emancipated the serfs on equitable conditions; and while this has 
necessarily deranged some fortunes, it has roused the population 
into new life, of which we saw many signs. The problem is how to 
educate the people scattered thinly over a vast, at present illcul- 
tured, flat, often ungenerous soil, exposed to some long days of 
sunshine, followed by long sunless nights: and the difficulty is to 
find teachers. Even the clergy in many provinces are illiterate. 
The same physical obstacles offered by a scanty population to the 
census are met with in a part of America; but in Russia they are 
enhanced. Still as Russia is animated by a spirit of progress, the 
true nominal census, which has been very judiciously commenced at 
the centres of intelligence, in Petersburg, Moscow, and other cities, 
will extend over the whole empire; the great Asiatic as well as the 
Kuropean provinces. So Asia will be gradually drawn into the 
domain of science in the north by Russia, while in the south and 
east she is enlightened and led out of Oriental immobility by Eng- 
land. If China has really an authentic census, as Sir John Bowring 
believes, it is of little scientific value. But we must not despair ; 
the statistical flag may yet float over that multitudinous empire. 
Japan, once so exclusive, has grown alive to the value of statistics ; 
envoys have visited the statistical departments here ; nine members 
represented at the Congress those eastern isles so interesting to us, 
as almost the twins of these isles in the west we inhabit. One of 
the delegates of Japan, after the dinner, spoke in very energetic 
terms, and gave as a toast, “The Fraternity of Nations!” Yes; 
fraternity in science, as well as in trade: this our Society heartily 
reciprocates with our Japanese colleagues. 

In the American Dominion, and in the United States the census 
has been taken lately, and the results promise to be full of interest. 
The births, deaths, and marriages are registered systematically only 
in some States; for in the thinly-peopled parts registration presents 
difficulties, though none which American energy could not over- 
come. The State wrong is due to the negligence of many of the 
legislative bodies, and it cannot be rectified by the action of 


* Mr. Tayler, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Hammick, acted for England; General 
Gorham, Mr. Young, and Mr. Barnes represented the United States of America. 
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Congress, through defects in the American constitution, which time 
alone can set right. The population has been counted in Chili, 
Paraguay, and the Argentine Confederation, but generally beyond 
the southern boundary of the United States, statistics grow quite 
hazy; and our hopes of progress in the South American continent 
must depend very much upon the establishment there of forms of 
settled government. Whether that will be achieved first in Mexico 
or in Patagonia time will show. | 

Of Africa statistics knows little or nothing certain, except what 
we learn from our own colonies at the Cape and on the west coast. 
Let us hope that Livingstone, Baker, and Sir Bartle Frere may open 
up that continent to the world; as yet all Africa is for science a 
great desert. Hgypt as well as the African provinces of Turkey are 
to this day covered with Hgyptian darkness; which spreads its 
gloom over the wide Asiatic, and the fine European provinces of the 
Turk. He stops the way. Two Egyptian delegates attended at 
Petersburg; but the Sultan who has taken no census has never 
been represented at any Congress, except at that of London; and 
at that of Vienna, by Daoud Effendi, an able Armenian. 

The English occupy, fortunately for science, a large portion of 
the finest parts of the world; and up to a certain point, as we know, 
they are, like every governing race, statistical. All the colonies have 
their own census ; and some of them are prosecuting inquiries which 
have not yet been undertaken in England. India, with its numerous 
and varied races, some of them highly intellectual, is a case apart; 
and had only an authentic census of some of its provinces until last 
year. For 1871, as was recommended by us, the almost simul- 
taneous census of the population of the empire will be nearly com- 
plete. 

The census of Hyderabad, the Punjaub, and Oude, were taken 
in 1867, 1868, and 1869: of Madras, Mysore, Curg, the Central 
Provinces, and Post Blair in 1871; of the North-west Provinces, 
of Bombay including Scinde, of British Burmah and Bengal in the 
beginning of 1872. The Indian census embraces area, sex, age, 
education, references to land revenue, caste or religion, and occupa- 
tion. The enumerated population of Bengal amounts to 663; the 
estimate hitherto had been 424 millions: India has flourished under 
British rule. 


Three systems of Governmental statistics may be conceived: 
under the first the whole statistics of the nation is wrought out in a 
single office under one head; under the second, each Government 
office prepares its own statistics, in its own way, without control 
or regard to general principles; and under the third, all the offices, 
while retaining their independent action, through a central repre- 
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sentative board, act in combination and in harmony. With regard 
to the first system of centralisation in one office, it has never been 
more than partially tried; and it would scarcely succeed, for no one 
head would be equal to the work; inasmuch as statistics deals not 
with abstractions, but with concrete things represented by units 
of which a thorough and intimate knowledge is required before 
those units can be combined so as to show general results, to elicit 
principles, and to establish laws. Nothing is so easily misunder- 
stood, and so delusive as figures of which the value is not fully 
set forth; and few tables explain themselves. So I conceive the 
present system under which each office reports in its own way 
independently possesses some advantages; you will find that the 
reports of the departments of the inland revenue, the customs, the 
post office, and indeed of all the departments, evince a thorough 
knowledge of the facts, of their signification, and of many of their 
practical applications. What is felt as a defect is the want of cor- 
relation in the tables and classifications. I may mention as an 
instance of which the inconvenience has been demonstrated by one 
of your Fellows Mr. Jevons, that the census of the United King- 
dom has been taken latterly by three distinct departments, one in 
England, one in Scotland, and one in Ireland; each department has 
done its work I may say well; but the facts published are scattered 
over several volumes; and the classifications of the population by 
ages, by conjugal condition, by occupations, and, in fine, by nearly 
everything except sex, about which there was a necessary concord, 
differed. You could not get aggregates for the United Kingdom at 
all in some cases; in others without much trouble. So Hngland 
presented a singular spectacle to the world by the side of other 
nations. The evil has been remedied by intercommunication 
between the heads of the departments either direct, or through the 
Home Office; and the desired harmony will, we hope, be attained 
in 1871.. Though the want of correspondence runs through all our 
official statistics, it is evident that even when the matters dealt 
with are different, as in the Customs, the Inland Revenue, the Post 
Office, the Census, the Admiralty and the War Office, for instance, 
there are common points of contact as well as of relation and 
general principle running through all the fabrics, as they all relate 
to the same people. 

The Board of Trade has since the days of Mr. Porter—ever to be 
remembered by us with reverence—published a most useful series 
of tables, which are in every statist’s hands; but these tables do not 
meet the whole of the case; and after the decisions on statistical 
organisation arrived at by the Congress of Paris had been brought by 
me under the notice of Her Majesty’s Government, Mr. Wilson, once 
one of your Fellows, then Secretary of the Treasury, established the 
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chief departmental reports. The time has come when the country 
might enjoy under the third system, the advantages of both the 
others, without their inconveniences. All that is necessary is the 
constitution of a Board, at which the principal statistical depart- 
ments are represented, with a president, a vice-president, and a 
secretary. This Board should possess the power to insure correla- 
tion in certain things, leaving the departments full liberty in others. 
Connecting all the Government departments it might have for its 
president the Prime Minister; for its vice-president a statist named 
by him, or elected, as he might determine, by the other members. 
On this Board, to which all the forms of public returns might be 
referred, should sit representatives of the Houses of Parliament: 
economies of various kinds would be one of the results. The 
statistics of Scotland and of Ireland would be duly represented, but 
I contend that on this Board, divisible into committees, should also 
sit representatives of India and of our principal Colonies. The 
statistics of the empire will thus be brought to work together in 
harmony ; science will gain by great generalisations, and the com- | 
munity of statistics will be another bond of union between us all in 
both hemispheres: the circle will be complete. 


Now let us turn to our own organisation. This Statistical 
Society of London, independent as you know of all Governments, 
has existed for thirty-seven years, and during those years has done 
a great deal of good work, which is not all shown in the volumes of 
its Journal. 1t has done much indirect good, and has thrown light 
unrefracted by party passion, lwmen siccwm as perhaps Bacon would 
call it, on all the political questions of the day; for proofs refer 
only to the papers of the last Session. But the time has come, in 
my opinion, which I hope you share, when the country has a right 
to expect more from this Society, and when its Fellows are prepared 
to meet fully those legitimate expectations. Some changes you 
made at your last annual meeting, cannot fail to bear fruit: you 
retain all the past Presidents on the list of Vice-Presidents; and 
the thirty-one open places on the Council leave room for the yearly 
accession of a certain number of young, contributing Fellows. 

[You will be gratified to learn that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has consented to become the Honorary President 
of this Society in which his illustrious father took a deep interest. | 

The Council consists of the president, thirteen vice-presidents, 
and twenty-six other members. 

Mr. Lumley, Q.C., who has for several years, with great advan- 
tage to the Society, been one of the honorary secretaries, having 
become a vice-president, is succeeded by Dr. Mouat whose valuable 
reports are well known. The Council expects to derive much benefit 
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from Dr. Mouat’s leisure, and from his well-known administrative 
energy. Improvements of various kinds, which will receive the 
serious attention of the Council, have been suggested. <A library 
committee has reported, and the library will be replenished with all 
the good statistical works in our own and in other languages. . 
Facilities of reference will be increased. The papers sanctioned 
are printed now, and appear every three months; but without any 
report of the critical discussions, which are often most interesting, 
and in the view of some Fellows, indispensable. It will perhaps be 
possible—as some of the best papers refer to questions of immediate 
interest—to accelerate the publication of the Journal: the French 
Statistical Society publishes its proceedings monthly. Several 
scientific societies have felt the necessity of complying with the 
demand of the times for the earliest possible information ; and this 
demand is especially likely to arise in our Society, as many of the 
Fellows live at a distance from London. Dr. Mouat tells me that 
the cost of the Journal limits its circulation abroad, where we have 
extensive connections, and whence the latest statistical news in a 
digested form could be supplied through our Congress Organisation. 
The greatest want of the Society, however, is a convenient Build- 
ing for its periodical meetings. The Council is acting through a 
committee with other societies, and keeps this object constantly in 
view. We solicit the co-operation of every Fellow; and I may 
venture, on my own responsibility, to request the zealous friends of 
science, versed in finance, to consider whether the object we all aim 
at would not be promoted by establishing at once a Special Build- 
ing Fund in connection with each of the various scientific societies 
now without a local habitation. We have asked Her Majesty’s 
Government for a site; and you will see in the Journal the conver- 
sation in the House of Commons to which our excellent friend, 
Sir John Lubbock, gave rise. A fine Hall of Science on a good 
site, would be something substantial, and be better fitted than 
many measures that make a noise, to hand down the memory of the 
administration of Mr. Gladstone—our eminent ex-President—to 
ages to come. 


Since the opening of the last Session we have lost four Fellows 
by death. Mr. Hopf, an honorary German member, was much 
esteemed by all who knew him: he contributed valuable papers to 
the statistics of life insurance. 


Albany Fonblanque was one of the great political writers for 
which, as well as for its orators, England is famous; he was asso- 
ciated with the Hunts and with Forster in the “‘ Examiner:” he 
may justly claim a place by the side of Defoe, Swift, Addison, and 
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Francis. As a political writer he was entitled to a place in the 
Statistical Society. He succeeded Mr. Porter at the Board of Trade ; 
but the very high pitch of excellence he had attained in one line, 
apparently made him shrink from venturing far on another. His 
praise will be ‘‘ hymned by loftier harps than mine,” and I shall 
say no more; but having had the opportunity of appreciating the 
charms of his society, as his colleague at more than one statistical 
congress, I could not say less. 


Last year when I spoke of Mr. Babbage as one of your founders, 
I had no expectation of having to refer to the loss of another. We 
shall see Colonel Sykes no more amongst us; but his name will be 
held in remembrance. He sat with Malthus and Babbage in that 
room in Dorset Street when it was decided to establish the Statis- 
tical Society ; he was one of your presidents, and up to recent years 
he took an active part at the meetings, where he read several valu- 
able papews, chiefly relating to our Indian empire. 

William Henry Sykes was a Yorkshireman by descent. He was 
born on the 25th of January, 1790; and at the early age of 14 
entering the service of the Hast India Company, proceeded to 
Bombay. He was the child of that Company, then in its zenith. 
After passing through the ordinary regimental routine, he was 
placed on the general staff at the age of 25. He served with 
Lord Lake’s army at the first siege of Bhurtpoor; received a medal 
and clasps for his services; in 1818 commanded a field force south 
of Punderpoor: was subsequently engaged on the trigonometrical 
survey; and appointed in 1824 he held the post of statistical 
reporter of the Decan until he returned home in 1831. He 
obtained the rank of colonel in 1833. After his retirement, Colonel 
Sykes was not inactive. He wrote sixty papers for this and for 
other learned societies, on the ancient history, antiquities, statistics, 
geology, natural history, and meteorology of India. As he advanced 
in age, honours accumulated on his head: elected a director in 
1840, he became deputy-chairman of the Hast India Company in 
1855, chairman in 1856, member of parliament for Aberdeen in 
1857 at the ripe age of 67. He remained chairman of the East 
India Company—now the shadow of a glorious name—until the date 
of his death on the 16th of June, 1872. The old soldier laid down 
his arms in the eighty-third year of his life; and it may be truly 
said that his years, until the last two, were “labour and gladness ”’ 
rather than “labour and sorrow” in the desponding language of the 
Psalmist. Labour was his real delight until illness disabled him. 
His papers, published in the Journal, extend over thirty-one years 
(1835-66) ; they speak for themselves. Every one will be found 
replete with facts; and every one has a practicable bearing. It 
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was a great advantage to the Society to have in its ranks an ever- 
watchful representative of India, with which our national destiny 
has become strangely wound up. 

Colonel Sykes was a statist of the old school, and a strict 
disciplinarian; we all remember the curt, and perhaps not very 
courteous terms in which he denounced speculations apparently 
unsustained by facts. The unfortunate reader, unless he had strong 
nerves, quailed beneath the President’s denunciations. Yet under 
those brusque tones beat a kind heart. In his days of power young 
scientific men always found in him a friend; he gave many of them 
appointments. The soldier’s orphan, the widow, the wronged officer, 
the despoiled prince, the people, ever had in him an indefatigable 
champion. A cry for Help softened him at once. He maintained 
his integrity through his fourscore years of life: “Sykes,” said 
Dr. Bird, who knew him well, “is a very honest fellow; he came 
“<back from India a poor man, when he might easily have been 
‘a rich one.’* He never lost because he never injured, never 
deceived and never deserted, a friend: his constituents in Aberdeen, 
and his constituents in the Hast India Company, remained attached 
to him, as you did, to the end. 

Colonel Sykes had well defined characteristics, but he was also | 
a typical Englishman, especially of the Englishman that has lived 
for years in India. He believed in statistics; he was a founder 
of this Society which will ever remember him with honour. 


The card contains a list of some of the proposed papers: but 
through an accident it does not notice two of the first importance. 
The one by Mr. Janson will contain a digest of valuable statistical 
information respecting the statutes of the realm: their extent, and 
the extent of annual changes in them, either by legislation or other- 
wise. The facts will surprise you. They may strengthen the hands 
of those who, like Mr. Stephen, think English law, imstead of 
remaining in a state of chaos, should be embodied in an intelligible 
code. Mr. Martin, of Lombard Street, has a paper in hand, com- 
prehensive, full of information, and of the highest interest, on the 
Purchase of the Railways by the State. This paper will probably 
give rise to a lively discussion; so may the paper on the “ Bill 
“ Circulation” by Mr. Palgrave; the Accounts of the City of 
London by Mr. Giffen; and the paper on the New Domesday Book 
by Mr. Fellowes. 

Thanking you for your constant kindness, I have now, gentlemen, 
to declare the Session opened. 


* T am indebted to our honorary secretary, Mr. Purdy, for this anecdote, who 
supplies other instances of kindness of heart. 
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Report on the ErautTa INTERNATIONAL SratisticaL Concress, held 
at Sr. Perarspure, =! August to * August, 1872. By Samun. 


> 10th 17th 
Brown, F.S.S. 


Every meeting of the International Statistical Congress appears to 
have a new and increasing interest. It cannot be denied that since 
the first of these Congresses, which was held in Brussels in 1858, a 
considerable improvement has been effected, not merely in the 
methods of statistical research, but in giving to the inquiries in 
every branch such a scientific character as greatly to enhance the 
value of the observations collected. What was wanted, above all 
things, was uniformity. Hundreds, we might almost say thousands, 
of volumes—collected and published at great expense by the different 
Governments, by Societies, or by individuals—were rendered almost 
useless, in an international point of view, for want of some uniform 
method of classifying and showing the results. It was impossible 
to make comparisons, and so to eliminate the laws of probability of 
occurrence of large classes of events in social or political economy. 
Yet, without the discovery of these laws, the social, moral, and 
intellectual condition of a people cannot with any certainty be 
traced. Hvery one who has occasion to consult our own Govern- 
ment “ blue books,” and similar publications in other countries, will 
observe that this desired uniformity is gradually being introduced. 
We cannot but attribute a great part of this happy result to the 
labours of the eminent official and scientific men who have brought 
their theoretical knowledge and practical experience to bear on the 
discussions of the numerous and important questions which have 
been debated at these meetings. 

At the Seventh Congress at the Hague, in 1869, a most earnest 
invitation for the next meeting was given on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the Scientific Societies, and the people of Russia; and the 
Organisation Commission, to whom the question was left, decided 
that the next Congress should be held at St. Petersburg, in 1871. 
The political state of Europe, however, caused it to be deferred till 
the present year, and an imperial decree, of ¥* November, 1871, 
eppointed a Commission to prepare the programme, and make the 
necessary arrangements. The Emperor Alexander II, desirous of 
showing the real interest which he took in the labours of the 
Congress, nominated as the Honorary President His Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Constantine Nicolaievitsch, President 
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of the Council of the Empire, and of the Imperial Geographical 
and Archxological Societies. 

The Organisation Commission, comprising the names of some 
of the most eminent statisticians of Russia, was placed under the 
presidency of one of the ministers, and had as vice-presidents the 
Prince Lobanow Rostowsky, of the Ministry of the Interior, and 
President of the Statistical Council; General Greigh, of the 
Ministry of Finance, and President of the Council of Manufactures, 
and the Councillor of State, Semenow, Director of the Central 
Committee of Statistics, and President of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, and on him devolved the duty of conducting the correspon- 
dence with the statistical bureaux and the foreign members of the 
Congress. 

By this Commission an outline of the intended programme was 
prepared and sent to various foreign members, and suggestions and 
amendments invited, so as to secure for it an international character. 
I need not enter into much detail on the topics therein proposed for 
discussion, as a very excellent summary of this “ avant-projet’’ was 
prepared for the Fellows of this Society by our able colleague, 
Dr. F. J. Mouat, and published in the June number of the Journal for 
this year. Two of the most important questions were to be referred 
to the avant-congres, a sort of preliminary congress, composed 
principally of the official members, and intended to save the time of 
the General Sections for their more special labours. These questions 
were— 

A. The organisation of the International Congress. 

B. The work which had been undertaken by the Congress in the 

preparation of international and comparative statistics. 

Besides these questions, there were to be considered some special 
propositions of foreign members, such as that of Dr. Hngel, relative 
to an international geographical, dictionary. 

The avant-congrés was to meet four days before the opening 
of the general session. 

At some of the previous Congresses it had been observed: that, 
when the Sections were too numerous, the absence from some of 
them of the foreign members, and especially of the official delegates, 
deprived the discussions of that international character which it 
was the great object of the Congresses to maintain. The Commis- 
sion then judiciously proposed to confine the number of Sections to 
four only, and classified the subjects which should be referred 
to them. 

But as these Sections were afterwards increased to five, and the 
subjects somewhat altered, I append the questions as they finally 
appeared in the large programme, with the names of the authors 
who undertook each part. These introductions frequently contain 
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matter of great historical and suggestive interest. I have also 
indicated on what page of the programme the actual resolutions 
proposed to the Congress to pass will be found. 


Section I. 


A. Questions presented to the avant-congrés :— 
1. Organisation of the Congress. Semenow, p. 8, project 
1 to 6. 
2. Publication of International and Comparative Statistics. 
Semenow, p. 10, rules 1 to 3. 
B. Reports submitted direct to the Sections :— 
3. Some Questions relating to Population Censuses. Seme- 
now and Makshéew, p. 28, Art. 1 to 18. 
4. Nomenclature of Professions in the Census Tables. Maikow, 
p. 33, Art. 1 to 3. 
5. Registration of Facts relating to the Physical Due 
of Man. Wreden, p. 43, I to XV. 
6. Questions relating to sanitary statistics :— 
1. Statistics of Cholera. Semenow and Archangelsky, 


p. 46, 1 to 12. 
1. Statistics of Syphilis. Pelikan and Sperck, p. 49, 
A to F. 
7. Graphical Method in Statistics. Semenow, p. 56, two 
propositions. 


Section II. 


1. Registration and Publication of Facts relating to the Movements 
of Population. Jahnson, p. 3, Art. 1 to 4; p.4, Art. Lto4; 
pe 6, Arte 1 to 6. 

2. Registers of Population. De Bouschen, p. 12, Art. 1 to 3. 

3. Special Registers. Statistics of Prostitution. Prince A. 
Mestschersky, p. 16, Art. 1 to 3; Art. 1 to 10. 


Section III. 


1. General Industrial Statistics. Weschniakow, p. 7, Art. 1to17. 

2. Natural Classification of Occupations. Weschniakow, pp. 11 
to 29. 

3. Statistics of Mines and Factories. Jossa and Bock, pp. 34 to 438. 


Section IV. 


1. Postal Statistics. Poggenpohl, p. 9, Art. 1 to 6. 

2. Organisation of Commercial Statistics. Thoerner, p. 17, 
Art. 1 to 15. 

3. Nomenclature of Merchandise of an International character 
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Transported by Water Communications. Zvierinski, p. 27, 
Art. 1, 2. 

4. Nomenclature of Merchandise of an International Character 
Transported by Railways. Koulomzine, pp. 40 to 43. 


Section V. 


1. Registration of the Facts in Oriminal Statistics. 
i, Mayr, pet 
11. Raievsky and Outine, p, 16, Art. 1 to 5. 
m1. Oasiers Judiciaires. Outine, p. 17. 


tv. Nomenclature of Orimes. Tagantzeff, pp. 18 to 79. 


The very elaborate programme, containing many able articles on 
the subjects above referred to by members of the Commission and 
others, awaited the members on their arrival at St. Petersburg. It 
may also be noticed here that the admirable reswmé of all the reso- 
lutions and conclusions of previous Congresses which had been 
begun at the Berlin Congress by Dr. Engel, and continued at the 
Florence Congress by S. Maestri, was further extended to include 
the reports of the Hague Congress under the valuable supervision 
of M. Semenow. 

The opening of the “avant-congres”’ was fixed for Monday the 
unr August, and by that date many members had arrived by various 
routes from all parts of Hnrope; we may say even from all quarters 
of the world, since at the Congress were assembled, amongst others, 
the representatives of America, of Egypt, and even of Japan, so 
recently welcomed into the family of nations. The session was 
opened in the Ministry of the Interior, and M. Semenow, as vice- 
president of the Organisation Commission, having taken the chair, 
made a short address tothe members. He thanked the delegates and 
the Governments who had sent them, for the zeal and love of science, 
which had induced them to undertake so long a journey to the great 
centre of intellectual life nearest to the Pole; reminded them that 
when Peter the Great determined to bring Russia into more direct 
contact with European civilisation, he had found here but a few 
fishermen’s huts in a barren waste, which was now a splendid city 
of 700,000 inhabitants, and now in the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of their great reformer, they received with sympathy 
and respect the representatives of those nations which had preceded 
them in science and civilisation, and welcomed them with the hospi- 
tality which had ever been distinctive of the character of the 
Russian people in its southern,centre, and which the frozen regions 
of the north had not abated. He then proceeded to explain the 
work which the avant-congrés would have before it, and proposed 
that, to constitute the bureau, the distinguished and venerable 
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M. Quetelet, whom all regard as at the head of statistical science, 
should be the Honorary President, and that to relieve him of the 
actual labour, MM. Engel and Farr should be elected Presidents. 
This was unanimously agreed to, with the addition of M. Semenow, 
on the proposition of Dr. Engel, which was received with much 
applause. 

The secretaries named were M. Maurice Block for France, 
M. Mayr for Germany, M. Hammick for England, and M. Wilson 
for Russia, to whom was afterwards added M. Bodio for Italy. 

Part of the work of this avant-congrés was the revision of the 
subjects to be referred to the different Sections and the times of 
meeting, so as to give to as many members as possible the oppor- 
tunity of attending the discussions. It was agreed that every 
speaker should be allowed to use his own language, which it was 
afterwards found convenient, in some cases, to translate into French, 
as more generally understood. 

Two papers presented by MM. Ficker and Schwabe, on the 
Graphic Method in Statistics, were referred to a sub-commission to 
report on; and the question of the general reduction of military 
expenses in all countries, which Mr. Edwin Chadwick had proposed at 
the Hague, was deferred for a future Congress. 

But the two most important questions before the avant-congrés 
were the publication of the international and comparative statistics, 
and the future organisation of the Congress. 

The former had been first suggested at the Congress of Vienna, 
in 1857, by M. Quetelet, who, with the assistance of M. Heuschling, 
has since compiled a very elaborate volume of population statistics, 
It contains a valuable summary of the official returns in different 
States, reduced as far as possible to the same form, the same periods 
of observation, and the classification of facts at the same groups of 
ages for comparison. This admirable work, however, shows how 
much remains to be done to carry out the objects of the Congress 
and to utilise the immense amount of materials which are constantly 
accumulating. To carry out and to extend the plan, Dr. Engel, at 
the meeting at the Hague, in 1869, further proposed to divide 
amongst twenty of the different States of Europe the compilation 
and preparation of international statistics, each one to undertake 
the completion of one or more parts of the whole programme. The 
arrangements were made and the parts were allotted; but since 
then difficulties had arisen as to the nature of the materials to be 
used, and the mode of using them. In the discussion that ensued 
some speakers were in favour of confining the statistics to such as 
could be furnished in the forms required by the resolutions of the 
preceding Congresses. Others thought that existing documents, even 
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if unpublished, might be utilised, rather than run the risk of so 
valuable a compilation being indefinitely deferred. It was eventually 
decided that the resolutions at the Hague should be carried out, the 
delegates who had undertaken the different parts to employ, as 
far as possible, the formularies sanctioned by the Congress, but 
to modify them where absolutely, necessary—to use, first of all, 
existing publications, and to send round a plan of their work, with 
a list of the documents already at their disposal, and what they 
required to complete them; and the various bureaux referred to to 
be invited to send any existing works, and copies of such authentic 
documents on the subject as were still unpublished; and if possible 
to cause special researches to be made where the information 
was defective. It was considered desirable, however, that the 
delegate in his report should distinctly state when his authority 
was a printed official document, or unpublished information given 
by public departments, or from what source, if otherwise derived. 

On the motion of Dr. Engel, the special statistics of great towns, 
which had been omitted in the programme at the Hague, were allotted 
to MM. Schwabe of Berlin, and K6r6éli of Pesth ; and the statistics of 
insurance, which M. Hopp, of Gotha, had undertaken, but was 
unable to continue, and the work of which his lamented death 
would now have stopped, were assigned to the Hon. Wm. Barnes, 
delegate from the United States of America. 

M. Kiser proposed that all the parts of the general plan of 
statistics should be treated in the geographical order of Huropean 
countries, of which he gave a sketch, beginning from the northern 
States, and which it was referred to a small sub-committee, consist- 
ing of MM. Levasseur, Kizr, Farr, Mayr, and Semenow to settle. 

At a subsequent meeting of the official delegates, held with the 
view of ascertaining what progress had been made in the actual 
work, and what difficulties there were still to overcome, it appeared 
that many portions of the programme were still in arrear waiting 
for official documents or replies to specific inquiries. Various parts 
were re-alloted, some new working members added, and promises 
made by the representatives of different States that the information 
deficient should be, as far as possible, furnished without delay. 

There is now reason to hope that this great and important work, 
the first real attempt to carry out on a grand scale the various 
resolutions of the eight Congresses will rapidly proceed. When 
completed, it will present a comparison of international statistics in 
every branch of inquiry of which it is difficult to over-estimate the 
value, and which will show in the clearest light where defects exist, 
and in what direction further improvements ought to be effected. 

The question of the organisation of the Congress was one of 
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equally pressing importance. In the course of twenty years, since 
that eminent statistician, M. Quetelet, had first successfully estab- 
lished these Congresses, the greater part of the questions relating 
to social phenomena in every branch of statistics had been discussed, 
principles defined, modes of research laid down, and methods of 
exhibiting facts agreed to, so as to give every facility in the com- 
yarison of the same classes of results im different countries; yet 
when, as in the work just referred to, it was proposed to proceed to 
the practical application, and compile a body of international 
statistics, many States found themselves unable to furnish the 
information in the forms required. It seemed as if the Congress 
had aimed too much at imaginary perfection, at abstract science, 
and had not succeeded in carrying its theoretical decisions into 
practice. 

Dr. Engel, at the Congress at Berlin, in order to remedy this 
defect, had proposed a Permanent Commission to watch over the 
general interests of statistics ; but it was objected that such a com- 
mission would have too much the character of a private institution. 
In the present form of the Congress the appointment of the official 
delegates influenced the various Governments to accept the decisions 
of the Congress, if not as absolutely binding on them, yet to be 
treated with the deference due to a scientific body, of which their 
own representatives had formed part. This result, it was feared, 
would be lost in the alteration proposed. 

A commission was formed to report on the subject, and at the 
Congress at the Hague much discussion arose on several propositions 
made by M. David, and various amendments thereon by other 
members, but no decision was arrived at, and the question was 
again deferred to the present meeting. Based upon a vote at the 
Congress of Vienna, four propositions were submitted to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

1. That before the actual Congress there should be a conference 
of the official delegates and men known in statistical science, 
who were to meet four days before, and to sit during the 
session. 

2. That between the sessions of the Congress there should be a 
meeting of official delegates to deliberate as to carrying into 
effect the decisions of the previous Congresses, and to pro- 
mote a cordial union between the representatives of official 
statistics in different countries. 

3. That the intervals of meeting of the Congress might be 
extended to five years, the meetings of the official delegates 
being held at least twice in the interval. 

4, Every statistical programme presented to the Congress must 
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be accompanied by a report, after an international inquiry on 
the subject to which it refers, the plan and nature of the 
research to be settled by the conference of official dele- 
gates. 

When the questions came to be discussed in the avant-congres, 
various difficulties appeared. The Governments might claim the 
right of appointing their own delegates in lieu of those named by 
the Congress. If the delegates were numerous, it is doubtful if 
there would be energy and unity in action; if few, the countries not 
represented might not hold themselves bound to submit to their 
authority. How and where, and at what intervals, were the delegates 
to meet, and how to keep up correspondence in the meantime ? 


Who should be the president and the secretary, and how were they 


to be appointed P 
_ The Assembly at last came to some general resolutions. 
1. In favour of the institution of a Permanent Commission. 


2. To name a sub-commission to report on the constitution of 


the Permanent Commission, and the functions it should 
possess, and to report thereon at a special meeting of the 
avant-congres to be called by the president. 

3. That the future meetings of the Congress should be held at 
least once in three years. 

The sub-commission appointed consisted of MM. Quetelet, Engel, 

Yvernés, Berg, Wirth, Baumhauer, Ficker, Semenow. 

To complete the history of this question I may state that the 
report of the sub-commission was presented to the general assembly 
on Thursday, 29th August, and the conclusions were adopted. They 
were to the following effect :— 

1. There is constituted a Permanent Commission of the Inter- 

national Statistical Congress. 

2. This Commission is composed of the members to whom is 
assigned the duty of preparing the international statistics. 
Other countries not represented amongst them have the 
right to name delegates to the Permanent Commission. 

3. The president of the Commission from one Congress to another 
is the organiser of the last Congress. 

4, The president names his secretary. 

5. The Permanent Commission is to meet at least once during 
the interval of each two general meetings of the Congress. 

Its functions are— 

a. To require information as to the carrying out of the decisions 
of the Congress in different countries, and on the difficulties 
in the way, and to examine if these difficulties require the 
decisions to be revised. 
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. To follow out the assimilation of the statistical publications in 
different countries, so far as is necessary for international 
purposes. 

c. To call the attention of the organisation commission to the 
questions to be debated at the next Congress, and to assist 
in preparing the programme for the session. 

d. To obtain international researches, so as to present to the 
organisation commission of the following session reports on 
the state in each country of the questions to be proposed. 
Hvery report to the general assembly of the Congress on 
any question should be preceded by an international 
inquiry. 

e. To complete any international work of the character of that 
agreed upon at the Hague, to decide upon any questions 
which arise in the course of their execution, and to arrange 
the programmes. 

f. To revise the publication of the decisions of the Congress. 

This question being so satisfactorily settled, we may hope to see 
a great impetus given to the compilation and publication of inter- 
national statistics. 

A letter and memoir from M. Maury, presented by M. Quetelet, 
and a plan for general statistics, proposed by M. Barbantini to the 
Congress at Florence—were referred to separate committees. 

The opening of the actual Congress took place on Thursday, the 
22nd August, in the Salle de la Noblesse—a splendid hall, which had 
been specially decorated for the occasion. By this time nearly the 
whole of the foreign delegates had arrived, and the list includes 
some of the most eminent writers and thinkers in statistical science 
in every country. Amongst them the following are the names of 
the delegates appointed by our Council from this Society, most of 
whom were present and did good service in the several Sections :— 


William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., Frederick Hendriks. 
BRS. | Professor L. Levi. 

Samuel Brown. Frederick J. Mouat, M.D, 

Hammond Chubb, B.A. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 

Archibald Hamilton. Thomas B. Sprague, M.A. 

James T, Hammick. William Tayler. 


The delegates from the British Government were Dr. Farr, 
Mr. Reader Lack, and Mr. Hammick. 

The Honorary President of the Congress, His Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Constantine, on taking the Chair, made an address 
to the members in French, which may be briefly summarised to the 
following effect :— 
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Alluding to the new sciences which the activity of the human 
intellect had. lately brought to life, he pointed to statistics as one of 
the most rapid growth. The study of man in his political and 
social life formed the centre of new investigations, and, thanks to the 
scientific methods employed, and the genius and labours of the 
eminent man whose name all would recognise, and whom they had 
the honour to find amongst them (Quetelet), statistics had already 
taken rank amongst the sciences, notwithstanding the doubts which 
some entertained as to its limits, whether, in fact, it was anything 
more than an art, or even simply only a method of investigation. 
Without discussing these different opinions, he would draw their 
attention to a few incontestable facts. The observations concerning 
the state and movement of the population, the law of births and 
deaths and duration of life as influenced by different conditions of 
society, the tides of national prosperity and the study of the different 
moral phenomena, do not these and many other similar questions 
constitute a special study, without interfering with the domain 
of the physiologist, the economist, the psychologist, and the 
historian ? 

It is no reproach that the study of statistics has not yet led to 
the discovery of any great universal law, as in astronomy and 
physics. The researches are yet too recent, the field hitherto 
explored too narrow. There are yet phenomena in political and 
social life to be observed which, aided by discoveries in other 
sciences, may bring to ight new laws, and lead to its becoming a 
science, the limits and application of which it would be difficult now 
to define. This may be left to the future. At present there is 
ample ground to cultivate. 

But in recognising in statistics the science of social phenomena, 
it cannot be denied that it partakes also of a technical character. 
The true methods of investigation, the systematic arrangement of 
facts are essential to the discovery of new results, and the more 
these are perfected, the more rapid and sure will be the progress of 
the science itself. 

Whether a science, art, or method only, statistics exists for the 
good of humanity. Its object and the aim of those who labour in 
it are to discover under what laws, in what institutions, or under 
what physical and economical conditions the well being of man is 
most assured, and to search out the sources of the evils which arrest 
humanity in its progress. The wise advice given to one man by the 
sage of old, ‘‘ Know thyself,” is now addressed to society at large. 
He then drew the attention of the members to the advantages which 
had accrued to those countries in which the Congress had already 
met, by the attention which it forced the Governments to yield to 
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these questions, and by the stimulus which it gave to the improve- 
ment and increase of statistical researches. The Russian Govern- 
ment, as early as the Congress at Vienna, had followed with watch- 
fulness and interest the labours of the Congress, and learnt with the 
liveliest pleasure the decision at the Hague, that the next Session 
should be held in St. Petersburg. It was grateful for the honour 
of receiving so many representatives of statistical science from all 
parts of the world, and considered it a pledge of future progress in 
the country, of uniting its statistical institutions with those of 
other countries, and as involving a moral obligation on the Govern- 
ment to carry into practical effect the resolutions of the Congress. 
The geographical position of Russia, and the conditions of her 
political and social life, give a peculiar interest to statistical studies 
there, and offer novel and divergent views from those of other 
States. In one respect the phenomena to be studied present them- 
selves in a form less complex than in any part of Europe. A vast 
part of the Empire is peopled with one and the same race, of the 
same religion, a rural population, without towns, occupied in the 
same kind of labour, with the same distinctive traits, in vast tracts 
extending over tens of degrees of latitude and longitude from the 
forests of the north to the steppes of the south, affording, on a 
grand scale, statistical data under like conditions, from which it 
may be easy to obtain the constant and the variable causes at 
work. 

On the other hand, by the great variety of its climate and 
territory, plains and mountains, steppes and forests, with tribes of 
_ every race and of different religions, in every degree of moral and 
intellectual development, Russia offers a new study for the statis- 
tician and the economist. The influences of various physical con- 
ditions on the laws of population, and on the moral and intellectual 
progress of man, the density of population from the highest to the 
lowest degree, afford many points of interest to study; and the 
regularity, systematic order, and uniformity of observations through- 
out this vast extent of country, and over a population of 80 millions, 
cannot but afford materials great, rare, and precious for the elucida- 
tion of many disputed or doubtful problems. 

With these reflections, and convinced that the labours of the 
Congress would tend to the advantage of science and of his 
country, His Imperial Highness concluded by giving to the members 
a cordial welcome in the name of the Government of his august 
brother, and declared the Congress opened. 

This discourse was received with much applause. 

The provisional regulations agreed to in the avant-congrés 
were then read and adopted, and the meeting declared the Provi- 
sional Bureau named in-Russia, to be the permanent Bureau of the 
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Congress, adding thereto, as foreign representatives, the following 
list as finally corrected for honorary vice-presidents :— 


(Allemagne) ........ Germany af Dr. Meitzen. 


(Amérique)............ United States M. Young. 
(AutriGh®) sivctes.ss ANUBEYIA, xsstev080< Dr. Ficker. 
(Bayiere) —cte.gi.. Bavaria ...i.00». M. Mayr. 
(Belgique) .........0 Belgium ........ M. Quetelet. 
AISYOGIL) oasepiacdraetens DTA ocvstevseens M. de Varnhagen. 
(Danemark) ........ Denmark ....... . M. Scharling. 
(Hey pte)... Risse. Gy PB. Sucesc. M. de Régny. 
(Espagne) .......0... Spat Geka M. Pascual de Villamar. 
(PRICE) v0, cca oe tonncoa Ppaiaee)- cath stan M. Levasseur. 
(Grand-Bretagne) Great Britain Dr. Farr. 
(GLEE) nc ceccenssners GreCCO  .nacsserets M. Mansolas. 
(Hambourg) ......... Hamburg ......... M. Versman. 
(Honerte) 0.1.0.6 Humnpary ........ M. Keleti. 
(ltalie) csc esis. Ttehy 3... M. Correnti. 
(Norvége). isssssen Norway.........00 M. Kiaer. 

M. Baumhauer. 
(Pays-Bas) «......00.+: Netherlands .... a ee 
(Perhare)) aosekoxn Portugal ........ Le Vicomte de Figaniére. 
CPEUSEO) asussiodtovdtuys IPEUSSIS sce. cunatess Dr. Engel. 
(Roumanie) ........ Roumania........ M. Lahovari. 
(@erbie) Gitanne Setvia  sastsrn M. Jakschitck. 
(Suede) avuciivesnnat Swede sce. M. Berg. 
(Swiss) pacsaceremgses Switzerland .... M. Max Wirth. 


Dr. Farr, M. Levasseur, and Dr. Engel, who responded in the 
name of the vice-presidents for the honour shown to them, alluded 
to the great advantage the Congress enjoyed in the Presidency of 
such a patron of science and of so distinguished a member of the 
Imperial Family as the Grand Duke Constantine, indicating the 
interest which the Emperor himself felt in its labours. 

A tribute was paid to the memory of those eminent men in our 
science whose deaths we have to regret in the brief period since the 
last Congress. M. Semenow lamented the death of M. Maestri, of 
Italy, of whom M. Quetelet and M. Correnti also spoke with deep 
feeling. M. Semenow also referred to M. Troinitzky, who, in 1859, 
as Director of the Central Statistical Commission, laid the founda- 
tion of official statistics in Russia. M. Ficker recorded the loss in 
- Austria of Professor Springer, Fred. Stein, Director of the Statis- 
tical Bureau of Vienna, and of Chevalier Valentin Strefler. 
M. Baumhauer paid homage to the memory of M. Soudeman, of 
Denmark, and M. de Bouschen, of Schnitzler, who had devoted 
himself to the study of Russian statistics. Dr. Farrand M. Quetelet 
spoke of the loss which many branches of science had sustained by 
the death of Mr. Charles Babbage, one of the founders of this 
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Society; and M. Levasseur of M. Jules Duval, the founder and 
editor of the ‘“‘ Hconomiste Frangais.”’ 

To the list of secretaries were added the names of M. Mayr, 
Maurice Block, Bodio, Erben, Pencovitz, Count Puslovski, and 
Worms. The meeting was then adjourned, and the various sections 
repaired to their rooms in the Ministry of the Interior to elect 
presidents, vice-presidents, and secretaries for each, and arrange 
the work for the morrow. 

The discussions in the Sections were continued from Friday, 
ert August, to Tuesday, = August;-and the last three days, 


lith 15th 


iieteocder, zc, to Friday, ** August, were occupied by the general 
assembly in receiving the reports of the different Sections. Several 
points of great interest arose and were disposed of, after much 
debate, in the Sections; but it would occupy too much space to 
record them, and it will be best briefly to state the subjects in each 
Section, and the conclusions arrived at, as confirmed or amended in 
the general assembly. 

In the First Section ‘ questions relating to the population 

‘* censuses’? formed the first subject of debate. rom the very first 
Congress, nearly twenty years since, these questions have been 
constantly before the meetings, and great improvements have been 
effected in every country; but the decisions of the Congress have 
not all been carried out in like manner, nor to the full extent. In 
the large programme a full historical account is given by the able 
writers of the progress made towards uniformity; and the nature of 
the questions which gave rise to long and animated debates in the 
Sections will be best understood by the conclusions, much modified 
from the original propositions, which were arrived at, and finally 
adopted in the general assembly. 

1. In order to avoid mistakes and prevent repetitions, distinction 

must be made between— 

a. Population de fait (actual population). 

b. Population de sejour habituel (of usual residence). 

c. Population de droit ou légale (legal population). 

By the first term is understood the persons present at the place 
where, and time when, the census is taken; by the second 
term all persons usually resident in the place where the 
census is taken, adding to the actual population those who 
are temporarily absent, and deducting those who are tem- 
porarily present; by the third term those who have a legal 
residence in the place where the census is taken, and 
registered as such where any registration exists. 

2. The general population censuses should be of individuals by 

name, and extend to the “ population:de fait”’ (actual population). 

3. As to international rules for determining the population 
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usually resident and the legal population, no decision is made, 
seeing the impossibility of establishing uniform rules, and the great 
diversity of legislation which prevails in different countries at 
different times. 

4, The censuses should be taken at least once in ten years, in the 
years terminating with 0. The intermediate enumerations are left 
to the various Governments to determine. 

5. The censuses should be taken in one day, or at least relate to 
a fixed day and hour. 

6. The organisation and control of the censuses are left to 
the arrangement of each Government, but it is very desirable that 
they should be made by special agents, and with the aid of the 
people themselves. 

7. The “population de fait’? to be obtained by individual 
bulletins, if the degree of imstruction and other circumstances 
warrant it; if not, by family or household bulletins. In the former © 
case lists must be added, showing for each person the degree of 
relationship or connection with the head of the family and the 
household. In individual bulletins direct questions put to the 
individual are the best. 

8. The information required by the census papers is essential or 
discretional. The former comprises— 3 
. Name and christian name. 

Sex. 

Age. 

. Relation to the head of the family and the household. 

. Civil state or conjugal condition. 

. Profession or occupation. 

. Religious profession. 

. Language spoken. 

. Knowledge of reading and writing. 

. Origin, place of birth, and nationality. 

; Gans residence, and nature of residence, in the place where 
the census is taken. 

1. Whether blind, deaf and dumb, cretin, idiot, or of unsound 

mind. 

All other special inquiries are discretional. 

9. Wherever practicable, the age should be indicated by the 
year and month of birth. When age is expressed by years it 
should be by years completed. or infants under 1 year, the age 
should be expressed by months completed. 

10. The connection with the head of the family and household 
is expressed by the degree of relationship or the position in the 
household (as preceptor, servant, workman, apprentice, lodger, 
master of house, &e. ). 
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11. The question of conjugal condition relates only to legitimate 
unions, and divorces and separations legally pronounced. 

12. By profession is to be understood the occupation from which 
the individual derives his principal income, or to which he devotes 
the most of his labour. Any one having more than one occupation 
should insert them all, and say which he considers the chief. He 
should also indicate in his occupation if he is master, assistant, 
or workman. In individual bulletins any one not having an 
occupation should indicate that of the father of the family. 

13. Religious belief means the religion in which a person is 
born, or which he may have afterwards embraced and holds, that is, 
any church to which he belongs. 

14. For knowledge of reading or writing it is sufficient to 
say if the person possesses such knowledge, whether perfect or 
imperfect. 

15. The ‘place of birth”’ applies only to persons born out of 
the place when the census is made. If possible, the commune 
should be indicated, or at least the great territorial division of 
the place of birth (county, canton, Government, province, depart- 
ment, &c.). For foreigners, the country from which they come 
should be stated. 

16. The rules for indicating the usual residence, temporary resi- 
dence, legal domicile, &c., are for the present left to the arrange- 
ments of the different States. 

The nomenclature of professions in the census tables, originally 
proposed for this Section to discuss, was referred to Section III, as 
part of the subject of the industrial census. 

“The registration of facts relating to the physical condition of 
“man” admits of great variety of treatment. In a sanitary point 
of view the health of the population may be considered in reference 
to the various causes which affect it. The soil, the climate, the air 
(more or less impure) which they breathe, food and drink, muscular 
exercises, and labour, all require to be investigated. Occupations 
and their effect upon health, the sewage of great towns, the sanitary 
condition of the army and the navy as affecting their efficiency and 
cost, enter into the question, and have been discussed at different 
Congresses. The observations require to be constantly renewed, 
and under different circumstances, and the difficulty is to find large 
groups of people among whom the facts may be examined and 
recorded with sufficient minuteness to afford materials for sound 
reasoning. Professor Wreden, in his very interesting part of the 
programme points out the classes at different ages of human life 
amongst whom the physiological facts may be best obtained. He 
also brings together the decisions of the previous Congresses on the 
subject, and sums up, in fifteen resolutions which were passed by 
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the Congress on the report of Dr. Bredow, what is still required as 
to the methods and objects of research. 

Amongst these the most important are as to the measurement of 
the human body, that they should be metric measures, that the 
apparatus should be specified, and also the number of measurements 
taken; that in living persons the points to determine are the pro- 
portion of the bones, the development of the muscles and the organs 
of respiration, and for this purpose the same specific parts of the 
body should in all cases be measured, and the same class of facts 
observed, as the height, the weight, strength of the loins, circum- 
ference of the chest, breadth of the shoulders and the haunches, 
circumference of the head, and length of the extremities. As to the 
mode of obtaining information, medical men and midwives might 
fill up the registration cards for infants immediately after birth. 
Foundling hospitals, infant asylums, orphan establishments, &c., 
should be required to send to the statistical bureaux annual returns | 
on the proper forms as to the children under their care. Similar returns 
should be made by schools and such like establishments as to their 
pupils. All sanitary establishments, public and private, hospitals, 
refuges for the blind, the deaf and dumb, for cretins, idiots, insane, 
&c., should be required to fill up the schedules. All gymnastic . 
societies, rifle clubs, yacht clubs, and similar associations might 
be requested to furnish the details for their members, or, if they 
registered these facts, to revise and complete them uniformly for the 
use of the Statistical Bureaux. The forms agreed to at Berlin for 
statistics of recruits, and at London relative to the vital statistics of 
the naval service, might be enforced for such classes, and the same 
system might be adopted for prisons, penitentiaries, and juvenile 
houses of correction. It would be desirable also that assurance and 
benefit societies should give in their medical examinations on a 
uniform plan. 

The questions relating to sanitary statistics, involved a discussion 
on the cholera of great interest and animation. The propositions in 
the programme, twelve in number, related to a variety of inquiries to 
be made as to the personal history, health, habits, &c., of the person 
attacked with the disease, and also as to the manner in which he 
first caught it, and the results of the medical treatment, and minute 
questions as to the locality invaded, its sanitary and atmospheric 
condition, and the mode in which the disease appeared and spread. 
The subject, together with the report on syphilis, was referred to a 
sub-section, under the presidency of M. Middendorf, and various 
alterations made in the questions proposed. On being brought 
before the General Assembly, by Drs. Benezet and Bredow, another 
lively debate ensued, some being of opinion that the questions were 
too long and complicated. M. Castiglione proposed that they should 
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be referred to the Permanent Commission to revise, but M. Cyon 
moved an amendment, which was carried, to the effect that medical 
men and statisticians should take as a guide, as far as possible, the 
programme now proposed, carry it into effect in the meantime, and 
report to the next Congress how far it is capable of practical appli- 
cation to throw light on these two calamitous diseases. He also 
proposed that at the next Congress a larger number of medical men 
from different countries should be called together to constitute a 
seperate Section for Medical Statistics. 

‘The part of the programme on the graphic and geographical 
method of statistics was also referred to a sub-section for report. 
The second question was treated in a very able memoir by Dr. Mayr 
of Bavaria, and has been practically applied by him in some 
researches relative to the mortality of infants in Southern Germany 
in 1870; and M. Semenow stated that he had employed the same 
method with most useful results in researches as to the population 
of Russia in 1867, which appeared in the second volume of the 
‘* Statistical Annual of the Russian Empire in 1871.” The conclu- 
sions to classify facts by corresponding geographical groups, dividing 
them by small areas of observation, were approved of, and also to 
represent the results by aid of diagrams. 

The Report of the Organisation Commission on the memoranda 
of MM. Ficker and Schwabe, on graphic methods in statistics, led 
to various suggestions of the various methods that might be used. 

The conclusions of the Section were somewhat amended in the 
general assembly, but the general result was that as to uniformity 
of diagrams the time had not yet arrived for prescribing any precise 
rules, that chefs de bureaue and men of science be invited to send 
as soon as possible to the Permanent Commission forms of charts 
and diagrams, with explanations of their objects and use, and that 
at each Congress the Permanent Commission should prepare an 
exhibition of diagrams, and recommend the methods which they 
consider the best. 

In the Second Section the principal discussion was as to the 
facts relating to movements of population, and the mode in which 
they should be registered. ‘The question is of great importance, as 
furnishing the means of determining the population at the intervals 
of the census. It is feared that in most countries the registers are 
defective in essential facts, those of Belgium and Sweden are perhaps 
the most effective for scientific inquiries. The first part of the sub- 
ject related to the methods of registration, on which the decisions of 
the Congress were as follows:—1l. That the different Governments 
should be requested to establish, wherever it does not exist, a civil 
registration of facts relating to the movements of population, without 
reference to religious belief; 2, That in countries where the duty of 
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registration falls upon the clergy, the registers kept by them should 
be in the form adopted. by Congress for civil registration ; 3, That 
the areas of registration should correspond with the administrative 
boundaries. The second part of the subject relates to the facts to 
be registered, which, after much discussion by M. Baumhauer, 
Jahnson, Berg, Farr, Levasseur, &c., was concluded by proposing— 

1. That in multiple births there should be noted the sex and 
number of the children still-born or born alive, whether legitimate 
or not, and the age of the mother at the date of the births. 

2. In birth registers the number of years the mother has been 
married, and the number of children she has had, including still- 
born and distinguishing multiple births, and in a mixed population 
the nationality of the mother. 

3. In death registers the occupation should be noted according 
to the classification for the census. 

4, Reiterating the resolutions at the Brussels Congress that the 
ages in the registers, as well as at the census, should be given with 
greater minuteness—for the first year monthly, for the second year 
three monthly, for the third year by years and months. It is 
thought more desirable that instead of the age the date of birth of 


the deceased should be given, and that up to the age of five years | 


the deaths of illegitimate children should be distinguished. 

5. In marriage registers the degree of consanguinity should be 
stated. 

6. In mixed marriages the religious faith and nationality of the 
parties. - 

And lastly as concerns the official publication of the facts— 

1. That the facts for towns above 20,000 inhabitants should be 
published separately. 

2. That the movements of population be distinguished by months 
and seasons. 

3. That such distinctions should also be made in the classifica- 
tion of deaths under age. 

4. The tables should furnish the details under the occupations as 
classified at the census. | 

5. In reference to the married population the numbers should be 
given for every year of age up to 25 years, then for groups of five 
years up to 100 years of age. 

All these resolutions were approved by the Congress. 

The question of registers of population, so far as they show the 
amount of emigration and immigration in every part of the country, 
was treated of as early as the first Congress in Brussels in 1853. 
The different methods by which such registers may be kept may be 
compared in the different systems in use in Prussia, Sweden, and 
Belgium. In almost all countries greater simplicity and exactness 
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are required, and but slow progress has yet been made towards 
uniformity. With the view of aiding to this effect, the Congress 
agreed to the following resolutions in the Report of the Second 
Section, brought up by M. Hunfalvy :— 

1. The Congress recommends to the different Governments 
general registers of population on some common system, in lieu of 
the special lists frequently kept. 

2. The authorities of communes or of towns to keep the registers 
by uniform rules, and within limits of registration corresponding to 
those of the administrative boundaries. 

3. Hivery householder to have a special page. Workmen and 
servants may be inscribed as members of a household. But where 
they frequently change, and in large towns, it is preferable to have 
special registers for the floating population, and give each individual 
a page. | 

4. The register should contain the usual facts asked at the 
census, and any subsequent changes in special columns; deaths, and 
causes of deaths, changes of residence, time of arrival and departure, 
temporary absence of more than a fortnight. 

5. Reference to any special list to which the name may be 
transferred. 

6. Without prescribing minute forms of registers and methods 
of keeping them, the Congress would recommend those kept in 
Belgium and Holland as the most simple and efficacious. 

A report presented by M. Huppé in the name of the Second 
Section, on the special registers for statistics of prostitution, was 
adopted. 

On the proposition of M. Korosi, the Second Section further 
advised that it would be very advisable in great towns to ascertain 
the influence of the nature of habitations, of density of population, 
and the more or less prosperous condition of the population on the 
mortality of the place, as is done for the town of Pesth. 

The Third Section was occupied with the very important subject 
of general industrial statistics, the natural classification of occupations, 
and, as a separate division, statistics of mines and factories. 

On the first of these questions the Section profited largely by the 
- labours of Dr. Engel, who, in his journeys in Belgium, France, and 
England, had clearly ascertained the great defects existing in this 
class of statistics, and the small extent to which the resolutions of 
the previous Congresses had been carried into practice. In the first 
Congress at Brussels a general division of statistics of labour was 
effected, of which manufacturing industry formed the third class ; 
dates of the census were fixed, and the methods and facts to be 
observed carefully marked out. In Vienna the excellent report of 
Baron Von Czcernig, in the programme, led to a lively debate, and. 
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some excellent conclusions as to methods of valuation of industrial 
products, and the persons to be employed in making them; but 
even in Austria these rules have been not much observed. Dr. Engel 
urged the further consideration of the subject at St. Petersburg, 
and presented some very valuable reports of the labours of a special 
commission, appointed in 1870, on the industrial statistics of the 
German Zollverein. Aided by these inquiries, the commission pro- 
posed a series of resolutions, which were much debated, but aye 
passed as thus amended :— 

1. The great industrial censuses should be repeated at least once 
in ten years, and simultaneously, in all countries. 

2. There should be, besides, an annual industrial census, de- 
manding only information as to the number and nature of industrial 
establishments, number of workmen employed, distinguishing sex 
and age under and above 14 years. 

3. The decennial census, to contain the facts stated in Forms A 
and B (appended). | 

4. To be collected in the same manner as the ordinary population 
census. 

5. The forms to be filled up by the persons themselves ae 
exercise the calling, or by the authorities, on the verbal information _ 
given by them. 

6. The local control of the industrial census should be given to 
commissions, composed of competent persons interested in the 
progress and prosperity of the industry, being either local authorities 
or belonging to the industrial class itself. 

7. The preparation of the statistical tables to be diedtieal from 
the returns, or special localities or territorial divisions, should be 
confided to the statistical bureaux of each country, who should 
endeavour to present them, as far as possible, in conformity with the 
resolutions and suggestions of the International Statistical Congress. 

8. The results of the censuses so taken should be regularly pub- 
lished after being submitted to the correction of persons well versed 
in the technical subjects treated. 

9. For the classification of industries the Section has adopted 
the elaborate scheme of Professor Andréiew, and urges on the Per- 
manent Commission of the Congress to refer it to the Committee of 
Jurists of the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 as the most suitable tri- 
bunal to decide upon a classification to be adopted by all nations, 
and to apply to such different usages. 

10. As to the enumeration of motive powers, machines, and 
apparatus, the Section would admit the scheme elaborated by the 
German Commission, given in Dr. Engel’s work, ‘‘ Die Reform des 
“ Gewerbe-Statistik.”’ 

11, and lastly. The Section, anxious to give an impulse to this 
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branch of inquiry, and to advance the work of the international and 
comparative statistics of industry, would not delay the work until 
new observations in accordance with these resolutions are published, 
but desires that it should be forthwith commenced and continued 
with the present materials, even though imperfect, being convinced 
that it will be gradually perfected in the course of the execution. 

The proposal to refer the classification of industries to the special | 
consideration of the jurists at the forthcoming exhibition at Vienna 
next year was also approved by the general assembly. 

The statistics of mines and factories, their products, accidents, 
&c., had been discussed at Brussels, Vienna, and London, but were 
still in rather a vague form. It was felt that it would be no preju- 
dice to general industrial statistics to make special inquiries as to 
mines and other large branches of industry, which may have peculiar 
legislation, or be liable to special taxation, or in which the part of 
the population engaged may for various reasons live under excep- 
tional social conditions. The Sub-Commission consequently proposed 
that the Permanent Commission of the Congress should examine 
this part of the programme, and consider it in connection with the 
work ‘‘ Die reform der Gewerbe statistik im Deutschen Reiche und 
‘in den Staaten von Europa und Nord-America,” prepared by the 
mining authorities of Germany, and should from them deduce a 
programme, with the aid of persons officially engaged in the statis- 
tical departments of mining industry. 

The sub-commission then points out the principal points to 
which attention ought to be directed, especially to include the age of 
the workmen, the number of days’ work in the year, the wages, 
prices of sale, and cost of transport, the number of accidents 
reported by the inspectors, &c., and that the periodical returns of 
different countries should be accompanied by succinct accounts 
touching the mining legislation, taxes on the products, and customs 
duties. The sub-commission concludes that the mining authorities 
of different countries publishing reports on mines, mining factories, 
and saltworks, should take into consideration the resolutions of this 
and previous Congresses on these subjects, and especially urges it 
upon the attention of Great Britain, as holding so important a place 
in mining industry; lastly, that the publication of annual reports 
by the Colonies and some. of the Spanish American Republics 
should for the future be made in a more regular manner. 

The first subject submitted to the Fourth Section was postal 
statistics, for which a sub-commission was appointed, under the 
presidency of M. Meitzen, and for which M. Poggenpohl, the writer 
of the article in the programme, was named reporter. Hitherto the 
question has been treated more in a financial point of view, but the 
propositions now extend to the establishment, the national and 
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international services, the non-deliveries, the movements of the 
post by land and sea, the estafettes or couriers, number of travellers 
carried by the postal service, number of horses employed, as well as 
the receipts and expenses under different heads. Under all these 
heads the different governments are invited to furnish materials in 
a similar form for comparison. The weights of postage carried are 
also of considerable consequence, especially where certain classes of 
correspondence are exempt from payment. 

A still larger question was the organisation of commercial statis- 
tics, and the nomenciature of merchandise of an international character 
transported by railways, canals, &e. 

The sources from which these important classes of facts are 
obtained are, 1. The reports of commercial houses. 2. The reports 
of chambers of commerce. 3. The Custom House returns. 4. The 
reports of railway and canal companies, &c. Of these the third 
demands the most attention, and to the part of the programme 
written by M. Thoerner some valuable tables by M. Térékhoff, 
showing the comparative customs tariffs of Russia, the Zollverein, 
Austria, France, Belgium, Italy, England, and the United States, 
are appended. They indicate the units of measure, weight, and 
value by which the tariffs of each article are fixed in different - 
countries, the specific articles of each tariff and those which are 
merged in a general classification, and a new system of classifica- 
tion so as to facilitate the comparison of the details of different 
tariffs. 

Much discussion arose on the question how to obtain in the 
Custom House returns the original country of merchandise in tran- 
sit, and on the mode of obtaining valuations of goods. In this 
Section, besides, MM. Thoerner, Block, Vissering, Young, Caignon, 
Bravo, Meitzen, Horn, Mr. Reader Lack, and our delegates, 
MM. Hamilton and Levi, took an active part. 

The substance of the resolutions, as finally amended, was as 
follows; the new classification (not alphabetical) to be commu- 
nicated to the statistical bureaux of different countries for a final 
analysis. 

The values and quantities of exports and imports to be com- 
puted on the units of weight, measure, and value, in conformity 
with the tables adopted by the Congress. | 

Net weight to be adopted for the calculation of all manufactured 
articles, gross weight for others. In every deviation from this 
principle, the tare in which the article is usually exported or 
imported should be noted separately in the returns. 

That the custom house returns should show the original country 
from whence comes the merchandise in transit across one or more 
countries before arriving at its destination in all cases where the 
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transit is by railroad, boat, or otherwise under the custom house 
control. 

The returns of merchandise arriving by sea should distinguish 
the articles shipped from the original country and from the inter- 
mediate ports of any foreign country touched at. 

The custom house returns should only be used to furnish infor- 
mation on fiscal subjects, supplementary facts to be obtained from 
other sources of information; an exception to this rule only to be 
admitted in articles not subject to duty on exit or entry. 

In all cases in which merchandise is not subject to an ad valorem 
duty, every country should, by the means it may deem preferable, 
determine the actual value, after the system of average values, 
omitting the export and import duties ; for merchandise which varies 
considerably in price with reference to the places of export and 
import, the general average price should not be taken for the whole 
country, but different average prices fixed according to the com- 
mercial centres nearest to the principal custom houses of export 
and import. . 

That the adoption of the same weight and measure in the 
declarations made at the custom houses of different countries would 
greatly facilitate international commerce ; simplification and economy 
of work would thus render more easy the carrying out of the tariff 
regulations, diminishing the chances of errors in the declarations, 
and of the penalties incurred for involuntary mistakes. 

The Fifth Section was occupied with subjects of criminal statistics, 
on which the Organisation Commission had the benefit of a paper 
by Dr. Mayr. These questions had already been discussed at 
different Congresses, but it was thought that the principles, as well 
as the methods and details, could be further simplified in the forms 
of schedules. : 

The propositions accepted by the general assembly were to the 
effect that it is necessary to introduce a regular and analogous 
system of registration of the facts in criminal statistics, and the best 
method is that of individual (nominatif) registration ; there should 
be a separate schedule for each charge, and individual schedule of 
the accused, the former containing all the steps of the criminal 
process, the latter the characteristic signs of the persons accused ; 
the former to be introduced for all offences, the latter only for the 
more important. ‘To these recommendations were appended models 
of the various schedules suggested. 

The best method of obtaining information as to recommittals for 
crimes and offences, as affecting the question of increasing penalties, 
came also under discussion. The system established in France of 
referring all the charges, first and subsequent, to the place of birth 
of the accused, recommended at the Congress at Paris, is inapplicable 
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to certain other countries, especially illustrated in the case of Russia, 
by the distances of communication and the floating character of 
parts of the population, and consequently leading to great delays in 
justice. It seemed more desirable to establish registers in the statis- 
tical bureaux of the Minister of Justice for the use of tribunals and 
the persons concerned, to be printed and published at fixed intervals. 
These registers should contain an alphabetical list of persons against 
whom any sentence has been pronounced, the tribunal before which 
he was condemned, the nature of the offence, and the punishment 
decreed. The facts required may be those suggested in the forms 
which accompanied the previous resolutions, though, considering the 
immense bulk of the registers, it may be a question whether the 
printed registers should relate to any persons other than those who 
have been condemned to imprisonment at least. Resolutions, 
generally expressed, that it was desirable in all countries to establish 
periodical registers of recommittals to be able to study the question 
in reference to the regulations of the penitentiary system, were 
passed recommending also that the question should be further 
considered at the next Congress. 

The Fifth Section had also to consider the nomenclature of — 
crimes, on Which a very able paper had been prepared by M. Tagant- 
Zew. 

Resolutions for obtaining the comparative statistics of crime by 
appointing sub-commissions of eminent jurisconsults to agree first of 
all upon clear definitions of penal acts, and the penalties attaching 
thereto in different countries, were passed at the Congresses of 
Brussels, Vienna, and London; and it was now sought to give a 
practical application thereto. The proposition was carried that the 
object of an international nomenclature was to facilitate the com- 
parative study of this branch of statistics in all countries, for which 
was needed a systematic definition as complete and precise as 
possible, of each category of crimes according to different legisla- 
tions, with their subdivisions and the penalties attaching to each, 
with: such classifications as would comprise them all, and with an 
explanation of the relations which would exist between the statistics 
of each nation. The methods of proceeding were pointed out in 
minute detail. The application of the method proposed was shown 
in the category of crimes against human life, as defined, with the 
penalties attached in the legislations of France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Russia. 

It was then proposed that a commission should be appointed to 
examine and correct this model work, with the aid of the juris- 
consults and men of theory and practice in each of the States 
named, and then complete the corrected model by the addition of 
similar facts for the other States of Hurope. Further, that another 
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commission should be named by the Congress to divide amongst 
themselves the labour of preparing comparative forms of statistics 
on the same model for all other sub-divisions of crimes, so. that the 
whole system may be elaborated and prepared in the course of the 
years 1873 and 1874, to be submitted complete to the next 
Congress. 

The two commissions were named, the first consisting of 
MM. Yvernes (France), Spassovitch (Russia), and Hilsé (Germany). 

The second commission was composed of MM. Abrosoli, de 
Sterlich, Hammick, Levi, FitzJames, Stevens, Holtzendorff, Mayr, 
Lahovari, Heimgyllenskidld, Spassovitch, Tagantzew, Pascuale, 
Baumhauer, Delmar, and Barnes. 

Such was the nature of the work provided for the five Sections, 
and the conclusions to which they had arrived were approved, with 
moderate amendments, by the General Assembly. It must be 
admitted that the subjects discussed were of the highest impor- 
tance, and that they were practically treated. All who had the 
privilege of being present at the debates must have been gratified 
_ by the good sense, the experience, the science, and the eloquence of 
the speakers. 

The last day, Friday, °° August, was, in great measure, occupied 
by cordial invitations for the next meeting, given by M. Keleti on 
behalf of the Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, to be 
held in Buda-Pesth, by Dr. Young, seconded by Mr. Derby and 
General Gorham on behalf of the United States of America, and 
by M. Max Wirth and Bodenheimer on behalf of the Swiss Con- 
federation. The question was left to the organisation commission 
to select the place. 

M. Levasseur then, in an eloquent speech—in the course of which 
he paid a tribute, justly deserved and loudly applauded, to the 
venerable M. Quetelet, by whose eminent scientific services the study 
of statistics has taken the rank of a science, and who may be 
esteemed the founder of these Congresses, to which its rapid pro- 
gress is due—mainly spoke of the great success of the present 
meeting, and of the merits of its illustrious President, His Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Constantine. Dr. Engel also alluded to 
the intellectual character of the discussions, and of the cordiality 
with which the foreign members had been everywhere received. 
Dr. Farr added a few eloquent words in grateful acknowledgment 
_ of the work which the organisation commission had so successfully 
performed, and in honour of the Vice-Presidents, Prince Lobanow- 
Rostovsky, General Greigh, and M. Semenow, who seemed inspired 
by the same spirit as the illustrious President. M. Meitzen, speak- 
ing thanks for the hospitality to Germany, drew a picture of the 
power of Russia so honourably exerted to extend the benefits of 
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science and civilisation over her vast extent of territory, and over 
tribes but newly reclaimed from barbarism; and M. Correnti, in the 
name of Italy, recalling that we then were where the Roman legions 
had not penetrated, hoped that the Congress might yet meet in 
Rome, the capital of ancient civilisation. 

His Imperial -Highness the Grand Duke Constantine, as Presi- 
dent, closed the Congress with a few words of congratulation on 
the result of theirlabours. He considered such meetings as one of 
the most striking features of the age, that men of knowledge and 
experience, of different ways of thought, should come from the 
most distant parts of the civilized world to unite on the neutral — 
ground of science and cultivate feelings of mutual esteem, could 
not but benefit the individuals'as well as the nations they repre- 
sented, whose friendly bonds were thus strengthened and improved. 
The effect of such reunions on men of science, gaining fresh force 
from these kindly sentiments, and changing for a time the course of 
their usual labours, would be to propagate knowledge and advance 
the end at which they aimed, the search after truth and the progress 
of humanity. 

The Session was then closed. 

The success of the Congress, however much it was due to the 
interest which the Emperor took in it, and to the illustrious President 
and vice-presidents who had been nominated by him to conduct it, 
must be attributed, in a great degree, to the indefatigable labours 
and the ability of His Excellency M. Semenow. In every Section 
he took part, and his eloquence, theoretical and practical knowledge, 
tact and sound sense, were shown in every discussion, whilst his 
courteous conduct as President of the First Section gave a harmony 
to the proceedings, which seems to have pervaded every other 
Section. 

It is impossible to close this brief summary without recalling 
the marked hospitality and courtesy with which all the foreign 
members were received by every class in Russia. The Emperor 
showed them a munificent hospitality in his palace at Tsarkoé-Selo ; 
Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchesse Helene had several 
receptions at her palaces in the city, and at Kamennoi-Ostrof on the 
Neva. An excursion to Cronstadt, the launch of the magnificent 
iron-clad ‘ Peter the Great,” ending by a visit to Peterhof, occupied a 
day’s repose from the labours of the Congress. The municipal 
authorities of St. Petersburg, Warsaw, and Moscow placed hotels 
and carriages at their disposal, and the railways free tickets from the 
frontiers to St. Petersburg and Moscow. Private associations, the 
Yacht Club, and the Company of the Iron Foundry of the Neva, 
offered them noble entertainments. The Russian members of the 
Congress prepared for them a grand banquet, in the Hall of the 
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Nobility. Besides these more public honours, private individuals, 
whose names it would be invidious to mention without mentioning 
all, vied with each other in unceasing hospitality, attention, and 
courtesy, the opportunities for which were watched for with never- 
ending kindness till the moment of departure. 

I think the experience of my colleagues will bear me out in 
thinking that one of the great advantages of these reunions is the 
formation of friendships amongst men, having the same pursuits, 
but coming together from all parts of the world, who are thus 
enabled to benefit by each other’s varied and profound experience 
and new trains of thought, and to give mutual aid to each other in 
the prosecution of researches of the highest interest to mankind at 
large. The most distinguishing features of the present meeting are 
to my mind the organisation of the Permanent Commission, and the 
arrangements made to carry out the great work projected at the 
Hague, of compiling a complete body of international statistics. 

By these means light will be thrown on every branch of statistical 
science. All social phenomena of every kind may be investigated 
by comparisons of the different causes from which they arise, under 
different conditions, and in countries presenting wide spheres of 
observations and opposing influences at work. Knowledge will thus 
be increased, laws of social life eliminated, true scientific inquiries 
promoted, the work of government simplified, and the progress and 
prosperity of nations fixed upon sure bases of observation and reason, 
instead of dangerous experiments or doubtful theories. 
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STATISTICAL CRITIQUE on the OpERATION of the Bank CuHarrer Act 
of 1844, and Suacestions for an Improved System of Issur. 


By Ernest SEyD. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th December, 1872.] 


Tre subject of the Bank Act of 1844 has always been a favourite 
theme in this Society, and although it has rarely been treated 
statistically, yet the Society cannot complain of the lack of. variety 
of opinions under which it has been brought before them. 

Of the two parties which stand at the extreme ends of diverging 
views, the one not only utterly condemns the Bank of England — 
Act and its limit of issue, but recommends the introduction of 
so-called “free banking.” The other upholds and praises the Bank 
Act, but condemns the public for not knowing how to make proper 
use of it. All the controversy which has hitherto taken place upon 
the question les between these two extremes. 

One author modifies the extreme suggestion of “ free banking ”’ 
by proposing that the right of issuing bank notes should be con- 
ferred only on joint stock banks. Why should such a privilege 
be granted to joint stock banks, institutions which, but for the fact 
of their being composed of more than seven partners, and of their 
falling under a special law designed for their better control by the 
public, differ in no way from other corporations, partnerships, or 
individuals constituting firms? The State cannot grant such general 
privileges to a class, and in making the proposal its authors alto- 
gether ignore the very first principles of legislative duties. But 
supposing it were carried out, the questions would arise : shall these 
notes have legal tender rights, involving the responsibility of the 
State, and forcing it to control the securities of the issuers; or shall 
they not have legal tender rights ; shall their acceptance in payment 
remain optional? The State cannot act as an inspector or spy of 
the concerns of a number of joint stock banks, and for the safety 
of the contract basis and the due legal vindication of the contract, 
it cannot permit the issue of a general currency which has no legal 
tender rights. ‘‘ But,” says the proposer of such scheme, “‘ we want 
“this kind of currency principally when there is a crisis and money 
““ig scarce, and our country bankers now issue notes without legal 
‘“ tender rights.”” Now whenever a crisis threatens, the issue of the 
country bankers, it is curious to notice, contracts rather than 
expands; the more severe the pressure the more does the country 
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banker endeavour to cancel his liabilities by calling in his notes, a 
perfectly natural result, when it is borne in mind that his issue is 
nothing more than an ordinary promissory note without legal 
tender force. And any issue of the kind proposed, instead of being 
sought during a crisis, would be refused, and a perfect currency 
demanded. In ordinary times our present country bankers’ issues 
are no doubt successful as far as the profits of the issuers are con- 
cerned; whether they are really useful to public interests as regards 
their influence on prices in their international relationship, and in 
other directions, is a matter of doubt with some parties; my own 
opinion is that all the pleas as to their local importance are falla- 
cious, and that they are mischievous ; but this much is certain, that 
in the event of a crisis they become, like all non-legal tender 
moneys, absolutely useless. A further or temporary admixture of 
this kind of currency without legal tender, with the true circulating 
medium (gold and Bank of England notes) now vested with legal 
tender rights, could not be borne. Fortunately, the country issues 
are confined within their own limited spheres; our great national 
and international financial centre would, by the mere force of a 
natural law, sweep them aside, together with all other similar issues 
proposed as remedies by the class of authors referred to. 
Another class of reformers propose to take the issue of bank 
.notes from the Bank, and to transfer it to the Government. The 
State, through the Treasury, is to make the issue, say, partly on 
bullion, partly on credit. The Government can take in bullion and 
print notes, receiving and paying away money in exchange for notes ; 
but what can it do with the fiduciary or credit portion of the issue P 
To whom are these notes to be given, and for what consideration ?P 
Can the State purchase consols or discount bills? This question 
I ask quite independently of the lability of the State to pay the 
fiduciary notes. The fact is that all issues of bank notes must be 
brought into direct contact with commercial interests, and no 
Government can issue a presumably convertible bank note without 
becoming a banker, liable to all the chances of that business. A few 
Governments, in distress for money, have issued inconvertible notes 
from their treasury, but they have speedily dropped them, transferring 
the right of issue to banks. The most notable case of this kind is 
that of the United States of America, and the issues, under Govern- 
ment inspection, of their national banks. The Government inspects, 
investigates, and spies into the assets of these banks as rigorously 
as possible, and so makes itself responsible for their safety. Would 
such a system suit England? And bear in mind that this system 
can only be carried on because the American notes are mconvertible, 
and legal tender at the same time; if they were convertible it could 
not be maintained, 
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Wilder schemes than these are now and then proposed, the heroic 
remedy of the issue of 70 millions of bank notes (the amount of 
our annual imperial taxation), for the purpose of paying taxes, is 
frequently suggested by social reformers of a certain type. I do 
not care to notice them; but one idea I may now set forth, for the 
consideration of those whose mind is not yet made up as to the 
relative value of a fiduciary bank note issue, compared to an issue 
based on the precious metals alone. 

If it were an absolute truth that a fiduciary issue is as good as 
a bullion note issue, there would be no doubt in the matter nor need 
of any controversy; the absolute truth would assert itself with 
the unerring force of a natural law, in spite of all endeavours to 
prevent it, and if that were so, if both issues were equal in value, 
the fiduciary issue would reign supreme, and set aside the use of 
metallic money. As this has not taken place, as, on the contrary, 
all attempts to establish a fiduciary issue have either failed, or, 
where seemingly successful, have been attended with overwhelming 
evils, we must conclude that such issue is, to say the least, inferior 
to the one based on metal. The question of degree of inferiority is 
of less importance, and whatever that may be, it is quite evident 
that its evil results do not manifest themselves alone in issues wholly 
fiduciary, but that in some measure they are present also in all issues 
in which the fiduciary element forms a part. 

I make these remarks in order to define the point of view on 
which I stand, from which all ingenious combinations proposed as 
to general issues by banks, or a special issue by the State, or kin- 
dred issues by way of seignorage on legal tender coin, are dispelled 
and placed into the category of financial alchemy. The duty of the 
State in regard to the provision of legal tender coin is simply that of 
‘certifying to its value by the dies of the Mint, and to forbid the 
issue of similar pieces by other parties. The same attitude, neutral 
in its main principle, must also be maintained in regard to bank note 
issues, and if the Government gives way to the pleas upon which a 
paper issue is demanded, it must retain the power of making a contract 
with one responsible factor whom it can control on behalf of the 
public, so as to be justified in giving legal force to the issue, without 
at the same time involving the direct liability of the State. I indi- 
cate thereby that I am in favour of our present bank note issue 
being retained, and altogether undertaken by a single establish- 
ment, the Bank of England; and now face the questions: is 
the present Bank of England issue so constructed that it satisfies 
the pleas upon which it has been established ? does it meet require- 
ments ? is it faulty P and can it be improved P 

It is needless for me to point out here the conflict of opinions 
which, in reference to this matter, has raged for years, and the evidence 
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of the remarkable disturbances in our commercial history since the 
passing of the Bank Act; it is sufficient to say that in the whole 
of the controversy I have never met with an exposé of the “first 
‘“‘ principles” upon which this matter is to be decided, and yet such 
first principles must exist. 

The only attempt to bring out first principles is made by those 
who defend the Act of 1844 by saying: ‘ The Bank Act is perfect in 
‘“‘ every way—but (and here come their so-called first principles) 
‘“‘ the public is not good enough for it; our merchants will speculate, 
“ they will draw accommodation bills, and get themselves and our- 
‘“‘ selves into trouble; if the public would only act properly the 
“ Bank Act would bea splendid success, and nobody would have 
‘* reason to complain.”” The Pharisee who in his pride set himself 
so far above the publican is much less to blame than those who pit 
their system against the whole community and its degree of civiliza- 
tion—who are unable to deal with human nature, unable, therefore, 
to govern it or to invent a system which will suit human nature. 
Fancy the prime minister of this country, finding himself in conflict 
with the British nation, coming forward and saying: “I am not to 
‘* blame, it is you, the people, who are bad, and not fit to be governed.” 
And so the defenders of the Bank Act have moralised for years in 
this strain without improving the public. They have boasted of 
the convertibility of the note, although we all know by what a 
contradictory process it has in times of danger been maintained ; 
parliamentary inquiries have taken place, and heavy blue books 
have been printed thereon. No wonder that all these seemingly 
authoritative and copious matters should bother the ordinary 
Englishman; that he should finally shake his head, acknowledging 
humbly that he is not good enough for the Bank Act. He may 
wish himself on some other planet with a superior race of beings, 
and if by chance there should be a similar Bank Act in such higher 
realms, his report to us on its working would be very desirable. 

I think you will agree with me that this line of defence, taken by 
the admirers of the Bank Act, is in reality its severest condemnation. 

Yet bank notes must exist, and must be used. Why and how, 
that is the point. I shall endeavour, subject to your considerate 
criticism, here to establish the first principles upon which an issue 
of bank notes can be conducted; but before I do so, I shall lay 
before you a closer account of the intention and construction of the 
Bank Act, together with statistical facts showing how far these 
intentions have been carried out or not, and the evils which have 
arisen in connection therewith, so as to prepare the way for “ first 
‘“ principles.” And in thus criticising one of your favourite institu- 
tions, I trust that you will concede to me the privilege which the 
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native Hnglishman enjoys, when, though full of respect for his 
national greatness and prosperity, he yet feels anxious about some 
matter of public interest. 


The first, and to many persons the most important purpose of 
the Act of 1844 was to secure the convertibility of the bank note. 
That this has been accomplished I will allow, but not by strict 
adherence to the Act; on the contrary, whenever the danger of 
inconvertibility drew nigh, the suspension of the Act had to be 
resorted to. There is no special merit in the Act, even including 
the absurdity of its suspension, for having accomplished this, other 
equally efficient methods of preserving the bullion basis might have 
been adopted. Other nations and other national banks have main- 
tained the convertibility and par value of their bank notes as well 
as ourselves. If during the existence of the Act we had been 
involved in war on our own soil, like America and France, I 
question whether we should have maintained the convertibility 
of the note, especially as we have in thoroughly peaceful times 
been, at all events, very near to its failure. But I will allow 
that we have so far succeeded in maintaining the convertibility, 
and I will go so far as to say that, in the next crisis, especially 
if we again suspend the Act, we may again succeed in doing so. 
I say this in order to forestall and render unnecessary any discussion 
on this poimt. You will, however, 1 am sure, generally agree 
with me in this, that if we issue notes against bullion only, and not 
against bullion and Government securities, the convertibility of the 
note would be absolutely secure, and that, consequently, the extra 
issue of 15 millions of notes against Government securities does not 
improve the convertibility. 

The Act further carries out the purpose of placing the purchase 
and sale of gold bullion upon a firm basis, and the firmness of the 
valuation which has thereby been established as regards gold is one 
of the principal: means of our success as international bankers. 
That is the best feature in the system. In its practical working it 
has lately undergone a slight improvement in the way of greater 
accuracy. ‘The arrangements made by the Bank for the control of 
our gold coiiage are also admirable. 

But in addition to the bullion which the Bank purchases as 
material for the convertibility of the note, and the arrangements 
connected with the dealings in the precious metals, the Bank also 
issues 15 millions (originally 14 millions) of bank notes on securities, 
not bullion. The whole controversy as regards the Bank Act turns 
upon this extra issue of 15 millions. The advocates of the bullion basis 
condemn it as too large and unnecessary, the partisans of the fidu- 
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ciary system say that it is too small and not elastic enough. Now, I 
am perfectly well aware that, in talking of Bank of England notes 
generally, the public in its faith makes little distinction between the - 
bases on which they rest, and seems to expect that everybody 
should do the like. The investigator, however, must inquire into 
their origin, and to him the two elements present in the Bank of 
England issue, viz., the bullion and the Government securities, 
appear as two distinct matters. 

The Bank then, as you are aware, besides the notes issued against 
bullion, also issues 15 millions against 11,015,100/. Government 
securities, and 3,984,go00/. other securities. Why is this extra issue 
made? What are its objects, either for the benefit of the State, 
or the public, or the Bank? I propose to answer these questions 
in succession. 

The Government, some long time ago, it may be said, owed a 
debt of 11 millions to the Bank, and not finding it convenient 
to repay this sum, granted to the Bank the privilege of issuing 
notes to that amount (and 4 millions more) to be used as money, 
the debt of 11 millions (and 4 millions other securities) serving as 
guarantee to the public who hold the notes. Whatever may have 
been the original necessity of the State, it cannot be said that in its 
present prosperity it requires to borrow 11 millions of the Bank, 
and this sum might as well be added to the great national debt. 
The Government, therefore, at the passing of the Act was not, and 
is not now, under any necessity to use the issue as a means for 
borrowing money; it might have long since repaid the sum. 
The main object in keeping the debt standing was the conception 
that it would serve as security for the issue of the notes. And 
here let me at once declare that all the controversy in regard 
to this matter of the debt of the State to the Bank, the proposed 
repayment, the paradox of such a security, is, as far as this 
question of the issue of 15 millions is concerned, quite immaterial. 
It does not matter in the least whether this debt is booked or held 
by the Bank in consols, or whether it is repaid to the Bank, who 
with the money thus obtained might replace this security by sub- 
stituting some other kind for it, for it does not matter what 
securities the Bank holds against fiduciary issue, so long as they 
fall within the same category of safety as the 4 millions “other” 
securities in the issue department. 


The primary object of the extra issue itself, undoubtedly, was 
that of providing money or supposed money for the public wants. 
At the time when the Bank Act passed, it had been ascertained that 
the public had been accustomed to a circulation in their hands 
of some amount of bank notes, for which an issue of fiduciary notes 
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to the amount of 14 millions seemed suitable, and the legislature 
conceded this amount, and fixed it as a limit. Without referring 
here to the nature of such an issue as combined with bullion, 
or to the prudence or imprudence of the limit so rigorously fixed, let 
me dwell upon the point that the evident and beneficient intention 
of the law was that of providing the public, through the medium of the 
Bank, with 15 millions (at first 14) of money beyond that which the 
nation possessed in coin and .coinable bullion, so that the 15 millions 
should circulate freely, encouraging commerce and industry. Could 
the object have been anything else ? 

If such was the object, I invite you now to look at the returns 
placed before you of the reserve of bank notes held by the Bank of 
England, in its banking department, during the time the Act has been 
in existence (see the full returns for the twenty-seven years). You 
will there find that the greater portion of 15 millions of notes, 
instead of being in the hands of the public in “ circulation,” is in 
‘‘ reserve,” in the banking department of the Bank of England, 
idle, inviting employment. There is only one instance out of 1,409 
when the whole amount was used by the public; a few when it 
was fully employed within 2 and 3 millions; more when three- 
quarters or one-half was made available; but in the vast majority 
of the 1,409 weeks, or twenty-seven years, a comparatively small 
proportion came into the hands of the public. On many occasions, 
almost the whole of the sum lay idle in reserve, on several occasions 
there was even a surplus beyond it. The following table shows 
what was in the hands of the public:— 


TaBLE A.—Table showing the Amount of Notes held by the Public in 
Excess of the Bullion in the Issue Department, Weeks and Amounts 
from \st January, 1845, to 31st December, 1871. 


The amounts issued above bullion being :— £ 
From Ist September, 1844, to 8th December, 1855........ 14,000,000 
5, 8th December, 1855, to 10th July, 1861 ............ 14,475,000 
» LOth July, 1861, to 21st February, 1866 _............ 14,650,000 
53) eet February, WOGOM.-. 2atcda dk tater ayeed oa: 1 5,000,000 
The amounts used by the public have been :— 
1 week between 15 and 16 millions.* 175 weeks between 4 and 5 millions. 
Bweska* agji2) eae gE * 147 :, arly. TENSES 
1 week ” 13) 5, 14 ” 118 ” ih} .95.9-3 ” 
11 weeks between 12 ,, 13 ‘a 68 G ae ee 
18 > ia oy ae aa. 26 weeks below 1 million. 
37 . LO) Bfame 95 5 ,, surplus under 1 
81 9 9 9 10 bP] 4, 99 bP) over I ‘ 22 
151 ” G33 20 ” 1 week ” ” 2 millions. 
148 » 7% 8a BS, pa 
200 A 6 ney, 5 1,409 weeks. 
217 ” 5 ” 6 ” a 





* Special issue of 2,000,000l. 
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Roughly dividing the issue into four portions, it can be said that 
the public had the advantage of it in circulation during the twenty- 
seven years as follows :— 


For 1% years of three-quarters of the issue above bullion. 


sgt m one-half s 
5. ESS one quarter a 
me ae none at all. 


The following table shows the highest and lowest point during 
each year, and the average calculated on each week. 


TasLeE B.—Table showing the Highest and Lowest Circulation of Bank 
Notes above Bullion in each Year, and Averages of Circulation and Idle 
Reserve in the Banking Department. 




















Highest Lowest Ave Idle Reserve, 
wei ieboe Ghost cn aere Grbac above ose ee 
Bullion. Bullion. Bullion. by Week. by Week. 
£ £ BS £ £ 

1845...) 14,000,000 8,780,000 4,145,000 6,105,000 7,895,000 
"AG .... a 8,887,000 4,153,000 6,123,000 4845 7,000 
ee fi 12,846,000 597 23,;000 9,389,000 | 4,611,000 
"A8 .. es 6,848,000 2,691,000 4,892,000 9,108,000 
°A9 .... _ 5,889,000 1,518,000 4,045,000 | 9,955,000 
1850 ... > 4,695,000 1,989,000 3,455,000 | 10,545,000 

FOE sc i 7,350,000 1,858,000 5,529,000 | 8,471,000 
ieee 2 3,887,000 244,650* 1,778,000 | 12,222,000 
ott: " 8,988,000 2,868,000 5,633,000 8,367,000 
BA, : 10,099,000 5,647,000 | 7,464,000 | 6,536,000 

1855 .... = 9,737,000 2,113,000 6,269,000 | 4,731,000 
’d6 ..... 14,475,000 | 11,924,000 7,086,C00 9,417,000 | 4,958,000 
2574 USS ONSES ; 18,327,000 8,281,000 9,816,000 | 4,659,000 
extra 
"58 ...s1 ¥454.75,000 7,486,000 1,233,000 3,093,000 | 11,372,000 
45s oes ss 6,120,000 151 25,000 4,046,000 | 10,429,000 
1860 .... “ 9,552,000 5,151,000 6,768,000 7,707,000 
? Te ; 4.4, 

61 { bee oes 9,736,000 4,628,000 7,844,000 | 6,806,000 
262)... Fe 6,538,000 4,168,000 5,320,000 9,330,000 
'63..: ee 8,846,000 5,172,000 6,897,000 | 7,753,000 
"G4... ., 9,757,000 5,692,000 7,819,000 6,831,000 

1865 .... a 10,356,000 5,119,000 7,387,000 7,263,000 
’66.....| 15,000,000 | 14,584,000 3,625,000 9,189,000 | 5,811,000 
767 .... 3 5,183,000 170,000 3,236,000 | 11,764,000 
268) as 6,502,000 2,009,000 4,258,000 | 10,745,000 
69 ... ‘ 8,495,000 3,268,000 5,679,000 | 4,321,000 

1870 .... a 6,473,000 814,000 3,449,000 | 11,551,000 
ie ae es 7,713,000 2,106 ,400* 1,530,000 | 13,470,000 





* The two items in 1852 and 1871 in italics b 


issue. 


eing surplus above the whole 
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The average of the whole being 5,794,000l., i.e, that being 
the amount of which, owt of the 14 and 15 millions assigned, the 
public has had the use during the existence of the Bank Act. This, 
of course, includes the years of very high interest and those of crises, 
during which abnormal times the fiduciary circulation was excep- 
tionally large, as you see by Table A. 

The following statement shows the average of notes above 
bullion in circulation at respective rates of interest :— 


2 to 24 
per Cent. 


34 to 44 


5+ to 8 9 to 10 
per Cent. 


3 per-Cent. per Cent. per Cent. 


5 per Cent. 
































315 weeks | 818 weeks | 315 weeks 140 weeks | 230 weeks 31 weeks 


£3,500,000 |£4,568,000| £6,043,000 |£7,694,000 | .£8,716,0Cc0 | £1152.77j;000 


£ 
The BVverage TOK TNS V2. ba. aosbidivasdceteuednidause 27 years is 5,794,000 
If the exceptional times of crises and high 
interest from 5% to 1o per cent. be deducted, 99 
viz., 261 weeks or 5 years, the average would “ ad 
bo forthe KemiaIMEr :..... eNes ns .wod-occnsviecten 
If the interest up to 44 per cent. be deemed the 
normal state, the 140 weeks at 5 per cent. Ly % 4,630,000 
deducted, there would remain an average for.... 
Whilst from 2 to 3 per cent., representing 693 
weeks, or nearly one-half of the whole time, the ist % 3,987,000 
SVernge WOU DS TOr!......ieccsta ds stonesen cohen tneenenenaes 


These statements show to what extent the public has profited by 
the fiduciary issue of 14 to 15 millions by way of circulation. I am 
aware that some of my hearers are preparing now to urge that the 
balances thus lying idle at the Bank constitute the reserve, that they 
are available, that they arise from this and that and the other cause. 
I beg of them not to forestall me here, for I will deal with all these 
matters ; the simple question which I have so far discussed is, that 
if the legislature intended that the 14 to 15 millions of extra issue 
should circulate for the benefit of the public, how has this intention 
been carried out? The figures given speak for themselves. 

I think you will agree with me that the balances held as reserve 
by the Bank, and not in circulation, stand on the same ground as 
hoarded money—utterly inactive. The facts before us prove what 
their ‘“ availability’ amounts to, and even hoarded money is 
‘available’? when it meets with proper demand. I shall presently 
again allude to this so-called “available’”’ character of the reserves ; 
but as far as the practical use in the hands of the community for 
the current transactions of commerce is concerned, the Bank might 
as well hold securities or merchandise, or no reserve at all. 
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In presenting the matter to you in this light, the admirers of 
the Bank Act may feel disposed to charge me with having forgotten 
their distinction between the issue department and the banking 
department; the 15 millions of notes emanating from the former, 
the reserve accumulating in the latter. They maintain, as you are 
aware, that the issue department is so entirely separated from the 
banking as to constitute separate interests. Yet, as we all know, 
the stockholders of the Bank alone are responsible for the issue, 
and receive the profit arising therefrom. The State, it is true, 
owes a debt of 11 millions to the Bank, it also taxes the issue by 
a certain sum per annum, and it gives the privilege of legal tender 
to the notes, but it is in no way responsible for the issue depart- 
ment. Indeed, the debt of 11 millions might be converted into 
consols. to be held by the Bank, or the Bank might hold other 
securities, without any reference whatsoever to the State. The only 
monetary connection between State and Bank then remaining would 
be the annual contribution paid by the latter to the Exchequer, and 
the nature of this connection is none other than that of ordinary 
licences or duties in taxation. The right of legal tender which the 
Government has granted to the Bank of England note has nothing 
to do with the responsibility of the State, or the accountancy at the 
Bank. The whole weight of the issue department rests upon the 
shoulders of the Bank itself; and as far as this question of the 
amount of notes in the hands of the public is concerned, tt matters 
not a whit to them whether the idle reserve be held in the issue 
department, or is held in the banking department, in the left or in 
the right hand of the Bank—in either case it is not in circulation. 

I here introduce and concede the alleged distinction ,between 
the issue and banking departments, for it is not only convenient for 
an investigation of the accounts which are given in that form, 
but later on I may show also that this same distinction between the 
departments, or rather the automatic character of the one, can be 
maintained, as a matter of separate account in connection with an 
improved bank-note issue. | 

Glancing now again at the amounts of the fiduciary issue in the 
hands of the public, and; by way of contrast, at the large reserves in 
the Bank, the question arises, how do these accumulate P The sug- 
gestion nearest at hand is that they are money which the public, or 
rather the customers of the Bank, have paid in; and if the reserve 
is small, it follows that the reduction should have been caused hy 
money withdrawn. That means, in other words: an increase in the 
deposits at the Bank must bring about a corresponding increase in 
the reserve, and vice versd. Now if you look at the column of “ Total 
‘¢ deposits and bills” in the general returns (under which I have united 
the three items of liabilities—public deposits, private deposits, and 
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seven days and other bills, as money liabilities of the banking depart- 
ment), and at the column of reserve of notes, you will find that this is 
but very partially the case. The variations in the deposits are caused 
chiefly by the public accounts (the most unsteady up to 1871), the 
periodical payments of taxes, dividends on the debt, deductions from 
the “ rest’’ of the Bank, &c., and if there are numerous cases where 
an increase or decrease in the deposits means a corresponding effect 
in the reserve, there are more where this is the case but very 
slightly, and many where the contrary takes place. The absorption 
of any sudden increase is met by the temporary investment in or 
advance on Government and other securities of casual surplus. 
These movements, with the demand at harvest time, &c., represent 
but the current transactions within certain reasonable limits, and in 
accordance with the progressive increase, year by year, of the busi- 
ness. But what we must look to, in order to verify the proposition 
that the increase or decrease in reserve is tantamount to increase 
or decrease of deposits by the public, are the larger movements 
under which at different times the reserve is either insignificant or 
redundant ;—and in doing so, it must be strictly borne in mind that, 
according to the theory of the separation between issue and banking 
department, the presence of bullion in the former is an element 
which can be entirely separated from the latter. For the Bank 
assumes that its banking department stands on precisely the same 
ground as every joint stock bank or private banker, the action of 
the issue department being merely automatic for the sake of the 
public, of which the banking department is but a member. In the 
general returns for the twenty-seven years, you will find numerous 
disproportions between deposits and reserve, in flagrant contradiction 
with the theory that the latter declines and falls with the former. 
Between the 19th December, 1845 and 10th January, 1846, there 
is a difference of 100,000/. in the reserve, but one of 8 millions in 
deposits. On the 24th July, 1847, the reserve is 1 million, the 
deposits over 14 on the 5th of August, 184%, the reserve is 8 mil- 
lions, with 14 millions deposits. Look at 1853-54, and all subse- 
quent years, and you will find still greater variations, not only in the 
same years, but more so in periods of two, three, or more years. In 
December, 1857, the reserve is near 1 million, the deposits being 
1g millions; four months later, with the same deposits, the reserve 
exceeds 10 millions. Still more flagrant in the years 1866-67, when 
with deposits at 27 millions, the reserve is at one time under half-a- 
million, at another above 14 millions. This independence in the 
relationship between the reserve (or rather the issue) and the 
deposits becomes all the more extraordinary at times when the so- 
called pressure for money brings money to the institution, instead 
of the contrary, as might be expected. In the table which I now 
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lay before you, I have selected in each half-year the highest and 
lowest state of the reserve, and placed them in juxtaposition with 
the deposits of the same week. I have avoided to include the last 
and first weeks of each half-year, for these exhibit the most abnormal 
results ; for reasons well known, I exclude them so as to escape 
the charge of forcing my case. There are also numerous instances 
where the deposits are much larger proportionately than those 
resulting from the comparison with high and low reserves. 


TasLeE C.—Table showing the Highest and Lowest State of the Reserve 
of each Half-Year from 1845 to 1871 inclusive (avoiding the extreme 
Weeks at the End and Beginning of each Half- Year), with Bullion, 
Deposits, and Percentage of Idle Deposits or Idle Fiduciary Issue, 

[000’s omitted.] 





Percent 
Reserve of | Deposits and MEI 




















Date. Bullion. Difference. of Idle , dle 
Notes. Bills. Deposits. ea 
1845. oe £ £ 
25th Jan. ....J 14,128, 7,418, £2,650; 5,232, 58 53 
14th June ....| 15,917, 9,857, 07552; 7,695, 56 70 
13th Sept. ....| 14,790, 8,430, 16,600, 8,170, i 60 
IspNov. «...| 13,276; 5,219, 14,693, 9,474, 36 38 
1846. 
Blsbean.. «al 12,887) 5,112, R2ALy 17,301, 23 37 
18th June ....| 14,603, 8.011, 22,918, 13,807, 40 64 . 
12th Sept. ....) 15,864, 9,846, 57,197; T3358, 5a 70 
Ssh Oct) 2.1. 14,3095 6,934, 14,399, 7,465, 48 50 
1847. 
L6ths am © ..5): 13225; 6,545, 4652725 9,827, 40 AZ 
T7thgApril ..<j; 3,801; 2,558, $3,902.53 11,367, 19 18 
Pard- Oet. ac. 753865, 1,154, 14,293, 13,1389, 8 8 
18th Dec. ....| 11,309, 7,001, $9,227; 10,676, 41 54 
1848. 
ste Jan: «a. 12,2473 7,152, BE.O1 3) 8,761, 45 51 
18th March....| 14,414, 10,967, ¥7,600; 6,633, 62 "8 
5th Aug. ....| 12,690, 7,998, £3,966, 5,986, 74 57 
16th Dec. ....| 13,9825 11,246, Tha 6,877, 62 80 
1849. 
24th March....| 14,582, 10,953, 18,065, 7,118, 61 "8 
5th May ....) 13,495, 8,281, 15,705; 7,24, 53 59 
21st July ....| 13,834, SaLk 15,2195 7 LOG; 53 58 
22nd Dec. ....| 16,284, 12,481, 20,801, 8,320, 60 89 
1850. 
23rd March....| 16,472, |~ 11,854, 20,2215 8,367, 59 85 


20th April ..:| 155873; 9,537, 165732, 7 195; Ba 67 
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TasLe C.—Highest and Lowest State of Reserve of each Half- Year—Contd. 
(000’s omitted.] 





. Percentage| Percentage 

R of | Deposits and 8 ; 
Date. Bullion. is P : q Difference. er idle of Idle 

Notes. Bills. ; Fiduciary 

Deposits. Notes. 























1850. £ c £ £ 
Zist Sept. ....) 16,776, 11,313, 20,404; 95118, es 80 
19th Oct, .....] 15,406, 9,304, 175219, 7,915, 54 65 

1851. 
22nd March....| 13,715, 9,221, 18,685, 9,464, 49 64, 
22nd April..ict 12,7335 6,793, 15,2103) 8,410, 45 49 
19th Fuly <.2)' 13,283; 6,649, 144723, 8,073, 45 48 
13th Dee, 4 26;2995 11,390, 19,045, 7,655, 60 81 
1852. 
lWindan, y'CR7,251, 10,112, 17,489, 7,311, 58 72 
20th March...) 19,175, | 18,195, 20,882, 7,687, 63 94 
25th Sept. ....) 21,132, 13,619, 22,044, 8,425, 58 97 
30th Oct. ...4 20,767, 10,954, 18,937, 7,983, 58 = 
1853. 
19th March... 18,596, | 11,182, | 22,430, | 11,298, 50 78 

7th May. ©...) 172744; 8,274, 17,885, 9,611, 46 59 
15th Oot. <...1/2 145679) 5,012, 17,870, 12,858, 28 386 
17th Dee. ...4) 14,729; 8,124, 22.596, 14,252, 36 58 

1854. 
1th’ Febs 3 25,573; 7,858, 16,704, 7,846, 50 56 

6th May ....| 11,874, 3,900, i4,191, 10,291, 28 28 
14th Wet, a 12,3335°0.? 5,755, 14,851, 9,096, 38 Al 
16th Dec. ....| 13,369, 8,330, 16,739, 8,409, 50 59 

1855. 
20th Jan. eee 11,509, 5,463, 14,139, 8,675, 39 39 
16th June ....) 17,350, | 11,814, 195929, 8,115, 59 84 
18th Aug. ....J 15,506, 9,229, 19,670, 10,441, 47 66 
27th Oct. ...1 10,689, 4,262, 16,007, 11,745, 2 30 
1856. 

Srd“Mlag :...1° 6,881, 3,430, 15,496, 12,066, | 23, 27 
14th June ....). 113437; 6,678, TEy1Os, 8,427, 44 46 
23rd Aug. ....) 11,751, 6,287, 15,626, 9,339, 40 43 
8th Oct! 4% 9,231) 2,950, 15,506, 12,957, 16 18 

1857. 
llth April 1° 98,324, 3,044, 16,314, 13,270, 18 oT 
13th June ....| 10,221, 5,924, 175730; 11,806, 38 41 
12th Sept. ...jo 10, §935. 4) 2 6,194, £4,626 11,428, 36 43 


Lith WN ov,.”....ds 65666; 957, NG, 1.3.35 18,176, 5 7 
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Tgsie C.—Highest and Lowest State of Reserve of each Half- Year—Contd. 
[000’s omitted.] 


Reserve of | Deposits ona Percentage Se 























Date. Bullion. f Difference. of Idle of Idle 
Notes. -| Bills. Depasite eacaty 
1858. £ £ £ £ 
20the dS ans;.csc 13,764, $199, 22,289, 14,090, 39 57 
24th March....| 17,845, 13,0138, 22,203), 9,250, 58 90 
4th Aug. 16,659, 10,317, 19,207, 8,890, 54 72 
15th Dee. LSAG9 7s 13,106, 22,896, 8,790, 62, 90 
1859. 
16th March....| 19,295, 13,349, 2,3,260, 9,911, BY 92 
4th May LOj5 7a 8,790, 22,2106; 13,426, 39 61 
28th Sept. ....| 16,916, 10,185, 22,198, 12,008, 44 70 
19th Oct. A, 16,368; 8,355, 20,445, 12,090, 40 58 
E860. 
Jith Apwl ....| 13,914, 4,922, 21,155, 16,233, 22 34 
ASM duties ..2) 153434, 8,942, 21,499, 12,557, 42, 62 
19th Sept. ....) 15,598, 9,215, 20,897, 11,682, 44 64: 
T4th- Nov. ..-.| 125532, 6,338, 19,186, 12,848, 38 4A 
1861. 
TGthic d AG .0c..0: 11,004, 5,081, 19,871, 12,790, 28 35 
20th March....| 11,829, 7,453, 20,25 3 12,800, 39 52 
17th July 10,71}, 4,913, 16,913; 12,000, 29 34 
11th Dec. 14,230, 9,378, 19,9759, 10,381, 47 64 
1862. 
19th March...) 15,671, 10,451, 21,068, 11,514, 47 yi 
11th June . 14,238, 8,195, 22,618, 14,428, 36 55 
24th Sept. ....) 16,333, 10,482, 23,892, 13,410, 44 VALS 
Sth Noy. ....| 145561, 8,114, 232,030; 13,9193 27 55 
1863. 
ZSuM J ay. .0e0-: 12,937, 7,206, 20,501, 12,295, 40 49 
- 25th Feb. 4 13,720, 9,253, 20,967, 11,714, 44 63 
16th Sept. ....| 14,684, 8,560, ZnO 13,010, 40 58 
4th Noy. «.:|~ 135194, 5,808, 19,670, 13,867, 29 40 
1864. 
23rd March....| 13,702, 8,495, 22,931, 14,336, 37 59 
4th May El, 7 703 4,944, 19,821, 14,877, 24 34 
BY AUG. +i) LB 17 4,892, 195236; 14,344, 25 34 
14th Dec. Ae ee 8,825, 19,920, 11,095, 44 60 
1865. 
LBih Janes cess! 1354345 7,350, 19,3875 12,007, 98 o1) 60 
23rd March....| 14,454, 9,530, 245206, 14,676, 40 65 
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TasLE C.— Highest and Lowest State of Reserve of each Half- Year—Conéid. 
[000’s omitted.) 


























: Percentage| Percentage 
: Reserve of | Deposits and : of Idle 
Date. Bullion. : Difference. of Idle Aas 
Notes. Bills. Depssie ad 
1865. £ £ £ £ 
DAP OCG.) ceee3 I 1,056, 4,294, 21,204, 16,990, 20 30 
29th Nov. 13,348, 7,716, 19,509; 1733, 40 53 
1866. 
21st March...) 13,554, 7,918, 19,700, 11,782, 40 53 
30th May Li g3a, 415, 2.75199, 26,784, | es 22 
Ist Aug. 1250325 2,412, 21,644, 19,232, ul 16 
12th Dec. 19,4097, 10,403, 26,255, 15,852, 40 69 
1867. 
8th May ....| 17,963; 9,816, 2.55399, 15,583, 39 65 
12th June 20,101, 12415, 4) 27 5ke 8, 15,105, 45 83 
26th Sept. ....| 23,237, | 14,829, | 27,823, | 12,994, 53 99° 
Gth Nov. «1 21,217, 11,610, 24,7913 13,181, 47 78 
1868. 
29th Jan. 2142035 12,728, 26,676, 13,948, 48 85 
6th May Lon234, 9,779, 25,809, 16,030, 38 65 
29th July 20,784, 11,422, 25,454, 14,032, 45 77 
2nd Dec. 17,007, 8,497, 24,223; 15,726, 35 . BF 
1869. 
5th May . LETC, 6,504, 21,496, 14,992, 30 45 
16th June ....| 18,043, 10,465, 25,040, 14,575, 42 70 
25th Aug. 19,999; 11,781, 22,08 bs 11,224, BI 78 
3rd Nov. 17,600, 8,604, 21,087, 13,018, 40 58 
1870. 
4th May . 18,701, 10,026, 28,060, 15,034, 40 67 
15th June . 19,917, 12,3138, 28,876, 16,563, 42 81 
3rd Aug. 17087, 8,527, 275308, 18,781, 34 57 
14th Dec. Z2s02T, 14,185, 26,388, 12,203, ea 95 
1871. 
12th April .:..) 215641, 12,340, 205921, 17,580, 4I 82 
14th June >....| “265235, 16,418, 29,042, 12,624, 56 109 
26th July 26,055, 16,620, 32,269, 15,649, 51 111 
Lit Och ae 18,394, 7,286, 27th 5, 19,869, 24 49 





A further proof that the surplus reserves have little connection 
with the public may be drawn from the bankers’ balances. The 
bankers are the great factors in whose hands any surplus money - 
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would collect and flow into the Bank; but, if you glance at the 
column of bankers’ balances in the general Bank statements 
appended (which unfortunately only go as far as 1857), you will 
find that the variations between them cannot have any important 
- bearing on the matter, and that they often have a quite contrary 
effect, 7.e., they increase, when the reserve is dangerously small. 

The abnormal conditions in which the bank note reserve is so 
often placed may further be ascribed to the variations in the bullion 
at the Bank. I contend that by the theory which maintains the pre- 
sent bank note issue, viz. that of the admixture of a fixed fiduciary 
issue with bullion, there should be no reference to bullion, as far as 
the banking department and its reserve is concerned. The sepa- 
ration between the one and the other department implies that the 
banking department uses ‘“‘the money” as constituting an indi- 
visible whole. It does not acknowledge the inferiority of the fiduciary 
portion: on the contrary, it gives it precedence as the original issue, 
as the basis. Now, if that were correct, and if the 15 millions form 
an integral part of the 25 to 35 millions of notes issued, and conse- 
quently also of the 100 to 120 millions of metallic money in circula- 
tion, the demand for money should be regulated by the ordinary 
means of raising and lowering the rate of interest in some proportion 
to the actual amount asked for at the Bank as a percentage on the 
total of 120 to 150 millions in the country, and the store of bullion 
of the Bank would be of less importance. 

But the view is not correct; and, whatever may be the value of 
the boast as to the independence of the banking from the issue 
department, the Bank directors cannot, as bankers, apply the ordi- 
nary rule as to interest. They must also watch the issue depart- 
ment, wherein a drain of bullion, which represents but a small per- 
centage on the whole metallic wealth of the country, is a large 
percentage on that stored at the Bank. So, in addition to the neces- 
sity of raising or lowering the rate for what we may call ordinary 
monetary movements in banking, they must make extra efforts, for 
the sake of the issue, in a double or fourfold measure. Hence the 
nervous susceptibility of our money market, the extreme spasmodic 
movements, the consequent exhaustion and flatness, and the large 
useless reserve of notes. 

A reference to Table C shows, under the head of “ Bullion,’ the 
sums in the issue department at the periods of low and high reserve 
indicated. If you except the years 1847, 1857, 1866, when the Bank 
Act was turned upside down, you will find that the variations in the 
reserve of notes correspond much better with the bullion reserve— 
that when the latter decreases there is more issue of notes, and vice 
versd. Nevertheless, the rule shows large divergences, the cause of 
which is the varying supply of securities in which the Bank finds 
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itself able or unable to inyestreB subject to which I shall presently 
allude. 

The fact that our bullion reserve stands in much better relation- 
ship to the momentary condition of commerce and its progressive | 
increase with the prosperity of the country, would seem compli- 
mentary to the system. In reality the compliment is due to the 
directors, whose instinctive wisdom has applied heroic remedies, 
irrespective of their bad influence on other legitimate interests, and 
who have succeeded somehow to maintain this bullion reserve, such 
as it has been at times. The disease requiring these rough heroic 
measures lies in the old misconception that a fiduciary issue is 
as good as the pure metallic ore. There are people who actually 
assert that the surplus of notes in the Bank is due to the increase in 
bullion, and not to the extra issue. In their eyes the bullion is the 
scum of our monetary system. Common sense must repudiate this 
notion; the highest logical reasoning would dispose of this aber- 
ration of thought at once. But, if we admitted the foolish claim 
that the fiduciary issue thus has precedence over the increase 
in bullion, we can answer, “The matter is as broad as it is long, 
‘‘ the 15 millions themselves either become superfluous, or, through 
“their presence, they place so much bullion in that position.”’ 

The allegation may be made that if the fixed fiduciary issue did 
not exist, that is, if the issue were a pure bullion one, there would 
be the same kind of plethora from time to time, and the same 
abnormal idle reserves. Unfortunately this country has never tried 
the pure bullion basis, so that statistics might refute this allegation ; 
but as a matter of fact the state of the note reserve at all times 
shows that bullion is never in surplus. In 1870 only, from the 
7th June to 26th July, there is a surplus of bullion, owing to the 
exceptional import of gold from France after the war. The case of 
absolute idleness of metallic money has otherwise been unknown. 
A lowering of the rate of interest will always give it employment, 
and although a sudden plethora may require days and weeks for 
absorption, it will not, like in the case of fiduciary notes, take 
months and years before use is found for it. The law of exchanges, 
the great clearing system involved in ‘arbitrations’ of exchanges, 
rules the equalisation of the value and the stores of solid money 
with almost mathematical certainty, and makes a permanent surplus 
of solid international means an impossibility. Unfortunately we 
do not well understand and appreciate these laws in our banking 
practice, and our bankers, confining themselves to local national 
claims, neglect the opportunity of holding and profiting from claims 
on foreign countries ; so that Hngland, the great international trader . 
and banker, holds but a one-sided position in the great system of 
claims and counter-claims. Independently, however, of the principles 
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of adjustment which a better policy in international trade would 
turn to account, if any more or less permanent surplus of metallic 
money were to arise 7¢ would be absorbed by the rise in the prices of 
commodities, and thus disappear. Anybody acquainted with the first 
elements of the theory of prices must admit this. A permanent, or 
even a more or less permanent, accumulation of solid money, capable 
of giving an average, becomes an impossibility; the law of prices 
would absorb it with unfailing certainty, even supposing that the 
inland intercourse of the country stood entirely apart from the inter- 
national intercourse. 

The fiduciary element has no relationship to international trade, 
and, whatever value it may be supposed to have in reference to 
local intercourse, it brings international and national commerce 
into continual conflict. As far as the British public (which has 
received so little benefit from it) is concerned, the fiduciary issue 
of 15 millions might as well be abolished. There have been periods 
when the variations in bullion exceeded the average of issue, and 
longer periods of almost total idleness of the sum, tantamount to 
a practical abolition, and no inconvenience was felt. If it were 
finally abolished, you will concede to me that, to commence with, 
all danger of ‘“inconvertibility”’ of the note, for which we now 
make such sacrifices, would cease for ever. 

I think that I have pointed out to you the slender connection 
between the fiduciary note issue and the public, it remains for me 
only to dispose of one other suggestion connected therewith. It may 
be said: True, the bank note reserve is generally unused and large, 
but it is available, and in times of great pressure it is so used. 
A reference to the years 1857 and 1866, notably, will show that at 
such times it is not the note issue which comes to the rescue, but 
the depositors ; and, paradoxical as it may seem, the depositors, at 
their risk, save both the bank and the note issue. 


If, then, the object of the Act, that of benefiting the public by 
the issue of 15 millions fiduciary notes, has substantially failed, 
what other object remains? ‘The only other object could be a sup- 
posed benefit or monopoly in favour of the Bank itself. Now I 
utterly repudiate the suggestion that, at the charge of commerce or 
anything else, the legislature ever intended to confer a privilege 
of this nature; but let us suppose, that though not intentionally, 
such were the consequences of the arrangement (a very natural 
suggestion, for “when one loses, the other wins,” it is said). 
An examination of the results will show the truth of the rule 
.that in matters of general commercial intercourse an identity of 
interest alone will bring profit to both, by the contrary both will 
suffer. 
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Let us therefore start the proposition, ‘‘ the issue is useful and 
“ profitable to the Bank, both as reserve and as investment.”’ 

There are two purposes for which a banker covets a reserve. 
The first is that of being able to accommodate his customers. Now, 
if the 15 millions of issue are serviceable for this purpose, the 
figures given before, as regards the extent to which that issue has 
been used by the customers of the Bank, will enlighten you, The 
banking department finds it impossible to move the reserves but 
within the narrow limits shown, or by the uncontrollable force of 
panic and confusion. Here the lover of the separation of the issue 
department from the banking. department will smile again in his 
wisdom and say, ‘‘ But the banking department has received the 
‘* 15 millions of notes and invested them, the surplus of notes is quite 
“another thing.” That is to say, he wants to make out that the 
15 millions of notes are gone, that they are involved im the general 
business, and that the “ reserve’’ is but the consequence of the notes | 
returned to the Bank by deposits. I have shown the want of con- 
nection between the issue and deposits, nevertheless it suits me, for 
the present to throw the onus of the idle surplus on the deposits. 
Taking, then, his view, we find that the banking department has at 
its disposal 15 millions of notes plus the deposits of its customers to — 
do business with. The first being invested and gone, the deposits 
have their turn. 

Look now at the general returns, viz., the deposits and the 
reserves supposed to arise from their plethora, and notice how very 
large a portion of the former would be idle. In Table C you will find 
column headed “ Difference.” The use of this will now appear. If 
precedence is given to the 15 millions as invested and disposed of, 
the difference between the reserve of notes and the amount of depo, 
sits shows the sums which the Bank has been able to employ out of 
the deposits, and, comparing them with the deposits, the balances 
being idle, you find that these range from 63 per cent. downwards, 
the average of the whole twenty-seven years giving 42% per cent. of 
idle deposits. Ifthe abnormal times of crises, when nearly all the 
deposits are used at extra high rates of interest, are deducted there- 
from, and calculated over the whole of each week, the result is an 
average of 513 per cent. of unused deposits. 

Is this right and proper? Separate the question for a moment 
from that of the safety reserve of the Bank, which I shall presently 
consider. The banking department, it is pretended again, is inde- 
pendent of the issue, as a banker—so say the advocates of the Act— 
it stands upon the precise footing as all other banks, and may use 
its deposits as it pleases. But can any banking concern be conducted 
when, as is thus frequently the case with the Bank of England, 
more than half of the deposits are idle? That the Bank does 
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not leave them uninvested as a matter of choice we all know, for 
it tempts commerce to use them by lowering the rate of interest, at 
times to an extremely low figure, yet all in vain. And the fact that 
the Bank pays no interest on deposits does not concern the trade 
of the country, which requires banking capital. The great principle 
in every banking system is that the funds which, either as accumu- 
lated wealth or as average of balances, are placed in a bank, 
should, within reasonably safe limits, be used for the development 
of business; yet here we find that this cannot be done, excepting 
in the most spasmodic manner. The wealth and strength of the 
country represented by these deposits, the fruits of our economy and 
industry, seems half wasted when thus brought into competition with 
the fiduciary issue. I must leave you to judge which of the two is 
the more worthy of consideration. 

The last column in Table C, headed ‘‘ Percentage of Idle Notes,”’ 
proceeds upon my assumption, that the deposits have precedence, 
and that the burden of idleness is thrown on the fiduciary issue, 
iike an incurable disease, cheating us into the belief that these idle 
notes constitute a reserve. 


A striking proof of the disadvantages under which the Bank 
suffers by this hallucination is furnished by the discount business of 
the Bank. You are no doubt under the impression that the Bank 
of England, as the great centre of the monetary power of the country, 
the leader in the rate of discount, does an enormous discount business, 
and holds in hand the “ cream of the cream ” of all that is fine in our 
gigantic system of commercial intercourse at home and with all parts 
of the world. In the general returns for the years 1845 to 1857 
(unfortunately the returns only go so far), under the head “ Bills 
‘“‘ discounted,” you will find that there were times when the Bank 
held no more than two millions of such bills. 

The columns of Table D, which I submit, contain—Ist, the 
total banking funds or liabilities of the banking department, viz., 
capital, rest, deposit, and bills; 2ndly, deposits and bills separately ; 
8rdly, the note reserve; 4thly, the investments in Government 
securities; 5thly, the other securities; and in the sixth and seventh 
columns the bills discounted and temporary advances. The table 
starts with the highest and lowest amounts of bills discounted in 
each year, and gives the corresponding items under the other 
columns. The amounts, which, under the head of bills discounted, 
appear large, are exceptional, they would seem to make the average 
larger; but a reference to the general tables of the Bank returns 
will show you, notably during the years 1848 to 1864, that the 
smaller sums are in the greater majority. 
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TaBLe D.—Table showing the Amount of Total Banking Funds and Bills Discountee 
and Temporary Advances, &c., from 1845 to 1857 (the Half- Yearly Weeks avoided). 


[000’s omitted. ] 


Date. 





—_—. 


1845. 
Ist Febi.3 
20th Dee..... 


1846. 
28th Feb..... 
12th Sept.... 


1847. 


1848. 
15th Janus 
9th Dee..... 


1849. 


20th Jan.....| 


29th Nov.... 


1850. 
25th May.... 
7th Dee... 


18bL, 
3rd May.... 
Ath Oct..... 


1852. 
11th Sept... 


1853. 
30th July.... 
L5th Oct..... 


1854). 
11th Mav.... 
10th June 


1855. 
16th June 
20th Oct..... 


1856. 
26th July.... 
Loth Nov... 


1857. 
10th Jan..... 
2nd Dece.... 





Capital, 


Rest, and 


Total 
Funds. 


£ 
30,502, 
36,858, 


44,133, 


35,618, 


34,187, 


33,1345 
373022, 


355344, 
39,113, 


34-190, 
355484, 


33,184, 
pee eh 


37,605, 
34,283, 


335233, 
33,741; 


33,083, 
39,362, 
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Deposits 


and Bills. 


£ 
12,650, 
19,083, 


25,891, 
Li Oy 


16,620, 
14,538, 


15,903, 
17,631, 


16,529, 
18,663, 


18,052, 


20,540, 


15,457, 
19,460, 


17,489, 
21,009, 


16,388, 
17,870, 


14,913, 
14,397, 


19,929, 
16,569, 


15,318, 
15,933, 


15,275, 
21,349, 


Note | Govern- 


ment 
Reserve. | securities. 
£ 
4,642, | 18,541, 
6,768, 13,201, 
6,994, | 13,136, 
9,546, | 12,961, 
OES, 12,757, 
1,176, 10,618, 
7,152, | 11,208, 
10,77 i, 13,329, 
9,641, 13,621, 
11,571, | 14,338, 
10,884, 14,316, 
10,642, 14,228, 
6.957, | 14,125, 
8,958, 13,464, 
IO, 112, 13,269, 
13,263, | 14,189, 
7,979, E837, 
5,012, 12,455, 
4,626, 11,747, 
5,667, 10,024, 
11,8 14, 12,681, 
4,310, | 10,635, 
5,803, cera ee 
3,606, 10,457, 
4,603, 11,518, 
2,268, 5,441, 





- Other 


Securities. 


£ 
8,652, 
16,329, 


Iak242 
125322) 


14,464, 
20,409, 


15,254; 
10,668, 


LOs622, 
9,660, 


9,697, 
2 aes 


11,4414, 
14,624, 


11,388, 
11,006; 


12,466, 
175425, 


13,054, 
1557995 


I 253995 
18,789, 


13,094, 
19,054, 


16,342, 
31,191, 




















Bills 
Discounted. 


£ £ 
2,030, | 1,175, 
9,561, | 1,064, 
US:137> \ agra, 
5,568, 560, 
7,490, | 970, 
12,738,.| 1,728, 
7,734, 1,793, 
3,182, | 1,109, 
3,236, | 919, 
2,308, 591, 
2,207, 656, 
3,695, | 1,740, 
3,855, 680, 
5,883, | 1,668, 
3,069, 622, 
2,674, 284, 
4,525, 228, 
9,116, 219, 
4,515, 7S, 
7,488, | 496, 
3,614, 436; 
9,054, 811, 
83.761, 938, 
9,789, 632, 
5,833, | 1,978, 
17,788, | 3,215, 


Note.—The reserve of coin is left out. 


[ Dec. 


Temporary | to Kesources of 


Advances. | and Temporary 






Percentage 
Bills Discounted 


- Advances. 


10¢ 
27 


39 
17 


243 
44% 
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The table shows that, with banking resources ranging from 30 
to 40 millions sterling, the bills discounted frequently fall as low as 
2 to 3 millions. In the column “ Percentage to resources of bills 
‘* discounted and temporary advances,”’ you find the proportions of 
bills and advances thereon which have been so employed. They 
range from 74 per cent. to 533 per cent., the latter being the 
extraordinary moment in December, 1857. The average is 215 per 
cent., but this includes the two short crises of 1847 and 1857, 
which, when deducted, leave an average of 17 per cent. During 
more than one-half of the entire time the average is but 125 per cent. 
That is to say, if by ‘‘ Bills discounted and temporary advances ’’ 
are meant dealings in those instruments of exchange which form 
the life and soul of our commerce, with advances thereon, there 
are periods stretching over several years in which but one-eighth 
of the banking resources of the great centre are so engaged. 
But I am justified in going much farther than I have done in this 
table. The Bank’s discount business can be divided into two cate- 
gories, the one being that for customers with regular current 
accounts, the other that connected with the general market, through 
less regular accounts; the former, in which the regular business at 
branches is included, may be represented by averages of from 2 to 
4 millions, and if these be deducted from the percentages given in 
Table D, it will appear that there are times when the Bank is, 
for many months together, altogether severed from the general 
market, so that the whole average is but 10 per cent., and nothing 
for about one-half the time. Bearing in mind the original intention 
of the issue of 15 millions, its great resources, and its natural 
position, the Bank has no right to refuse such fine discount business 
on capricious excuses, nor does it do so when the market suits it. 
It is said that since 1866 there have been more bills, more discount 
on the average, but an increase of 3 or 4 millions even would not 
much affect the principle of irregularity. Yet lately the proposition 
was started that the Bank should give up discounting, an indication 
of the state of doubt and demoralisation into which we have fallen 
in the controversy. (After 1857 the Bank ceased to make tem- 
porary advances, for reasons which were then given: in 1871 they 
were resumed. It is much to be regretted that the returns do not 
continue, so as to show us what the Bank has done since, especially 
in 1865, 1866, and shortly after; as also in 1870-71.) 

In general the overwhelming proportion of the Bank’s funds 
is invested in Government securities and in “other securities,” 
not commercial bills and temporary advances. The business of 
investing in Government securities (and these securities in the 
banking department are independent of those in the issue), rail- 
way, colonial and other securities of that kind, is a very simple 
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one, and hardly requires a large organisation by way of a bank. It 
is rather the business of the capitalist, not that of the banker. I am 
far from saying that a banker should never make use of Government 
stocks of any kind as an investment; indeed he must invest any 
surplus money in them, and thus maintain a certain percentage of 
reserve ; but they should not be the principal investment, if only for 
the reason that they vary in price and cannot always be sold without 
loss. Bills, however, are not subject to variations in price, they 
are securities continually absorbing and reproducing money by a 
self-acting process. 

The Bank of France, before the war, held 39 millions sterling 
of bills, and, although the war and sieges intervened, they were all 
paid, the loss being about one-quarter per cent. The trade of 
France is not one-half of ours, the Bank of France has no monopoly, 
for the banks and bankers of Paris and the large towns are com- 
paratively as powerful as our own other joint stock banks and ~ 
bankers. Nor is the Bank of France compelled, as is erroneously 
supposed, to discount all bills with three signatures, it simply rejects 
those without that number, and has full liberty to do as it pleases. 
Examine the accounts of the Bank of France, or that of Prussia, and 
you will find that their chief investments are in commercial bills, 
the true banking security. The Bank of Prussia, on “ Lombard” 
business, 7.e., advances on Government securities, railways, &c., 
charges 1 per cent. above the bank rate. Look at our own banks, 
bankers and discount companies, several of them hold more than 
double as much in bills as the Bank of England, the whole 
aggregate does not probably fall short of 200 millions sterling. 

It would almost appear as if our great Bank of Hngland 
had lost the power of acting upon the principle that good bills are the 
most valuable, the most legitimate, the most reproductive and 
equalising security for banking purposes. At one time, or rather 
for a length of time, it holds between 2 or 3 millions sterling, at 
another time (1857) it holds 20 millions, as if our trade had sud- 
denly increased eight-fold, and vice versa. Why this irregularity ? 
why cannot the Bank, claiming the total independence of the 
banking department, at all events keep some kind of regular 
percentage share in the business of the country, especially as it 
determines the rate of discount? Jam far from proposing that the 
Bank should only deal in bills (upon a three-signature system or 
some other absurd plan), and agree with Mr. Hankey, who in his 
book on the institution, says that the Bank should also promote 
railway and public enterprises; but to such advances, which endanger 
a bank, no preference must_be given; at all events some reasonable 
proportion must be maintained in that kind of business for which 
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banking institutions are established. That our Bank makes every 
effort to obtain these securities we all know; as soon as its 
reserve reaches a certain figure, it lowers the rate, say, from 43 
' to 4, instantly the market rate becomes 32; the Bank says 33, 
the market 37, and so on, until the Bank says 2 and the market 
17. This process resembles nothing so much as omnibus nursing. 
Yet the Bank Directors cannot act otherwise, the rule in regard to 
money or supposed money is absolute, and interest must be lowered. 
But they obtain no more bills; on the contrary, the reserve 
increases and remains stationary for years, until the demoralisation, 
gradually sown, brings on the violent reaction. The fact is, 
that when the note reserve is large, when consequently the country 
itself is on the bullion basis, the successful competition of the 
adulterated currency at the Bank with the bullion basis becomes 
impossible. 


The fits, starts, and extraordinary divergences in the rate of 
interest often puzzle the public, and create great mischief, not 
only in destroying legitimate profits, but in causing ruin and failure. 
To what are they due? When any change in the rate takes place, 
we endeavour to account for it, by referring either to declines or rises 
in the bullion, the reserve, the deposits, or the securities ; and although 
we often doubt the necessity for strong measures, we on the whole 
rely upon the wisdom of the directors. A closer and comparative 
examination of the actual state of matters will, in reference to this, 
reveal to you singular facts, and furnish the true .explanation of 
the anomaly. In order to show this I have, in Table G, herewith 
submitted, put together the moveable items, viz., bullion in issue 
department, total deposits, Government securities, ‘‘other”’ securities, 
and reserve in banking department (the others, viz., securities in the 
issue and capital, being fixed, rest and coin, more or less fixed 
items), and placed them in juxtaposition to the rate of discount. 
The test as to the demand for money on the one hand, and the 
absorption of the Bank’s strength on the other hand, is given by 
the “other” securities in the banking department; and selecting 
(without any special choice, and avoiding the extreme weeks of each 
year) three different stages in each year, with the corresponding 
other items, you can with greater ease glance over the results. In 
order now to test the demand for money or its value, it must be 
borne in mind that an imecrease in bullion, in the deposits and in 
the reserve, a decrease in Government and other securities, have the 
effect of lowering the rate; whilst a decrease in bullion, deposits, 
and reserve, aS well as an increase in the two securities, have 
the tendency to raise the rate. 
VOL. XXXV. PART IV. 2K 
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TasLe G.—Table showing “ Other” Securities in the Banking Department 
at Three Different Stages in each Year, and Bullion Deposits, Govern- 
ment Securities, hate of Discount, Note Reserve, and Bills Discounted 


and Temporary Advances. 
; [000’s omitted.] 





























Issue Banking Banking Banking Bills 
Depart- Depart- | Department, | Department, set of) Reserve | Discounted 
Date. Dis- of and 
ment, ment, |Government Other Temporary 
Bullion. | Deposits. | Securities. | Securities. eg —— Advances. 
1845. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
25th Jan..... 14,122, )| 12;560)°| (13,659, 8,561, ae 7,418, | 3,178, 
SthJuly....) 15,891, | 18,471, | 13,384, 12,944, - 9,279, 4.962, 
6th Dec..... 12,640, | L8,196,.4 £3,208, 16,224, ae 5,945, | 10,412, 
1846. 
28th Feb..... 12, TOR Wi Bo, Soles | Fayc 3G; 23,242, 34 6.994: 4 5.270. 
27th June | 15,2473, | 23,693, | 12,987,° | 12,257, = 9,664, | 12,763, 
7th Nov....| 14,236, | 14,729, | 12,808,- | 12,153, 2 7,264, | 6,247, 
1847. 
3rd April | 9,554, | 16,464, | 11,990, 18,627, 4 3,699, | 12,606, 
3rd July....| 9,562, | 18,514, | 11,806, 18,758, 5 5,108, | 52,957, 
20th Nov....| 9,526, | 16,967, | 20,633, 1HB791, 8 4,228, | 12,782, 
1848. 
15th Jan..:. 12,247, | 15,9038, |. 12,203, . (E5254, 5 7,152, 9,527, 
10th June | 13,132, | 15,764, | 12,197, 11,398, 4 9,505>-| » 62.03, 
ilth Nov-2) 12,96a; | 16,7275 1" ba6320, - | FO, 758, 3 8,894, | 4,993, 
1849. 
31st March| 14,4047, | 18,184, | 14,072, | 11,278, 3 10,461, |. 45330, 
11th Aug...) 13,648, | 15,783, | 14,282, 9,551, ie 8,902, 2,978, 
15th Dee..... 16,137, | 20,528, | 14,350, 10,8038, 25 12,184, | 4,061, 
1850. 
16th Feb..... 16,340, | 18,089, | 14,399, 9,657, 2y ) 11153 h"1 29930; 
22nd June | 16,192, | 19,927, | 14,375, Ji;145; se 11,339, 4,246, 
5th Oct....| 15,831, | 20,861, | 14,443, 13,389, ‘ 10,527, 6,078, 
1851. 
1st March] 13,772, | 18,369, | 14,145, | 18,174, 5 8,536, | 5,674, 
Shh Sily..,) Pak Oae |) Teen tse 5, | t4aceoL, > | 5, 8,036, | 7,387, 
15th Dee....| 15,902,.| 18,773;:| 13,241, | 11,647, x 11,048, | 4,570, 
1852. ; ' 
20th March| 19,175, | 20,882, | 13,567, | 11,722, 2h 1 135195, | 3.4625 
26th June |.21,584, | 21,699,"| 13,894, | 10,755, 14,244, 3,143, 
Lith Dee....« 20,970, | .20,00%, 03.062, |. 12;620, % 12,415, | 4,414, 
1853. 
5th March] 18,361, | 21,818, | 13,464, | 15,401, 3 10,086, |. 7 93056} 
28rd July...) 17,460,.| 16,496, 113,637, .| 12,553, 35 7,852, | 4,836, 
10th Dee..... 14,620, | 22,129, | 15,043, | 16,525, 5 7,575, | 8,624, 
1854. 
4th Feb...:. T5612, | Loe tte y.. |, Laces 5 7,858, | 5,396, 
30th Sept....| 12,464, | 16,741, | 11,006, 16,912, is 6,499, 8,545, 
2nd Dec...) 13,244, | 15,806, | r1,517,. | 18,710, + 7,627,.\ "95,562, 
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TaBLE G.—Showing “Other” Securities in the Banking Department, &c. 


Issue 
Date. Ves 
ment, 
Bullion. 
1855. £ 
31st March! 14,510, 
Ist Sept..... 14,368, 
6th Oct..... Db 68, 
1856. 
29th March} 9,831, 
19th July..... 11,708, 
15th Nov....| 9,061, 
1857. 
4th April | 8,570, 
3rd Oct..... 10,078, 
25th Nov....| 6,784, 
1858. 
20th Jan..... 13,746, 
17th Feb..... 16,542, 
27th Oct..... 18,510, 
1859. 
27th April | 16,960, 
Ist June....| 17,095, 
Sth Oet...:: L725, 
1860. 
18th Jan..... 15,168, 
27th June | 15,770, 
21st Nov..... £2,535. 
1861. 
20th March} 11,829, 
17th April | 12,368, 
13th Nov....| 13,566, 
1862. 
28th May...) 15,317, 
30th July...) 17,565, 
29th Oct..... 14,695, 
1863. 
13th May....| 13,731, 
28th Oct..... 13,769, 
23rd Dec..... 13,503, 
1864. 
2nd March} 13,264, 
25th May....| 13,041, 
9th Nov....} 12,925, 


Banking 
Depart- 
ment, 


Deposits. 


£ 
17,183, 
19,345, 
18,956, 


19,461, 
15,994, 
15,933, 


19,181, 
19,122, 
21,555, 


22,289, 
21,222, 
20,321, 


21,351, 
23,921, 
22,708, 


20,876, 


22,339, 
19,464, 


20,253, 
18,268, 
17,769, 


22,285, 
23,539, 
23,266, 


21,077, 
20,205, 
23,595, 


21,992, 
21,304, 
19,528, 

















—Contd. 

[000’s omitted.] 

Banking Banking Rateloel pesckve 
Department, | Department, Dis of 
Government Other oT 

Securities. | Securities. | COUR* Notes. 
£ £ £ 
11,98, 14,991, 5 95129; 
£3703 L, 15,661,. 3a 8,268, 
11,413, | 19,791, | 5% | 8,478, 
£1,871, | 20,0638, 5a 5,289, 
14,798, 13,153, 43 5,321, 
1054.57, 19,054, a 3,606, 
11,646, | 21,699, 64 3,507, 
10,593, | 21,835, 5S 4,686, 

5,807, 31,350, 10 1,918, 

9,191, 22,250, 5 8,199, 

9,857, | 17,634, 3 11,313, 

10,809, 14,783, Pe 11,760, 
£1,371, . 17,505, at 9,496, 
TK,291,. | 19,206, +) 110,478, 
We2 TOs 24 L9.7 92, ae 9,388, 
10,813, 19,5983, 2s 7,589, 
9,814, 20,268, 4 9,285, 
954.90, 20,298, 6 6,613, 
FO,5 G0; <1 19,707, 8 7,453, 
16,272, | 18,415, 5 6,548, 
10,812, | 16,392, 3 7,477, 
10,335, 19,392, 3 9,364, 
£1,002, 19,442, 2 10,022, | 
11,763, 18,978, - 8,330, 
i1,1s1, | 18,952, 3 774A, 
10,995, | 19,693, 4 6,547, 
10,762, 21,418, 8 8,496, 
11,124, | 20,708, 6 7,670, 
10,785, 20,414, 8 7,274, 
9,972, | 19,506, 9 7,184, 


i 





Bills 
Discounted 
and 
Temporary 
Advances. 





£ 
55431, 
6,463, 
10,706, 


12,458, 
4,760, 
10,412, 


12,867, 


11,475, 
Ze on A 


Note.—The returns of “ Bills Discounted and Temporary Advances” cease 


after 1857. 
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Tasie G.—-Showing “Other” Securities in the Banking Department, de. 
—Conid. 
[000’s omitted.] 





























Issue Banking Banking Banking | Rate of | R _ Bills 
Depart- | Depart- | Department, | Department, “i Ze é: vice 
ae: ment, ment, Government Other Temporary 
Bullion. | Deposits. | Securities. | Securities. cont Notes. Advances. 
1865. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1st Feb..... 13,734, | 20,455, | 11,023, | 18,920, is 7,852, — 
26th July....| 18,603, | 20,229, | 10,398, | 21,782, 3 6,181, — 
22nd Nov....| 13,673, | 19,518, | 9,741, | 19,004, 4 7,739, — 
1866. 
16th May....! 11,851, | 25,086, | 10,837, | 30,948, | 10 730, — 
27th June | 14,170, | 29,364, | 11,348, | 30,883, .. 4,346, _— 
14th Nov....| 16,084, | 22,425, | 12,304, | 19,061, 4 7,807, — 
1867. 


29th May....| 19,287, | 26,584, | 12,886, 
31st July...) 21,725, | 25,982, | 12,830, 
18th Nov....| 21,150, | 24,471, | 12,319, 


16.563.c0) oe | ATES ten he 
17,9220 og | de een ees 
16,662,-)\ is — | 12,000, Joie 


1868. 
1st April }19,03%, |. 27,725,4) 43271, 
10th June | 20,943, | 28,185, | 13,294, 


20,698, 2 10,767, |  — 
18,850, | ,, 12,408, | — 


. 
ee ees 


18th Noy...) 17,202, | 24,898; }) 15,307, 16,878, ‘ 8,713, _ 
1869. 
31st March | 16,473, | 25,848, | 14,999, | 20,180, 3 7,862, _ 
9th June | 17,468, | 24,583, | 14,148, 17,331, 45 9,626, — 
6th Oct..... 18,626, | 24,082, | 15,211, | 16,377, ae 9,361, — 
1870. 
11th May....} 18,735, | 25,615,:| £2,931, 19,018, a 10,290, oe 
10th Aug....| 18,230, | 26,984, | 12,483, | 22,207, 6 9,449, — 
5th. Oét..... 21,545, | 25,746, | 12,983, | 17,254, 2% | 12,270, — 
1871. 
8th March| 21,021, | 32,296, | 12,923, | 28,983, 3 12,874, — 
20th Sept....| 22,844, | 27,326, | 14,043, 17,781, 2 13,058, —_ 


Ldth: Nov. :..'°23,237; | 29,041, sna 5601, 17,583, 5 13,471, — 





Apply this rule throughout to the table, and you will find that, 
whether you compare periods within a year, according to bullion or 
securities, or whether you select different years according to rates of 
interest, you will find a majority of vast and seemingly inexplicable 
divergences. And let me state here distinctly, that the increase in 
business (the doubling and trebling of our trade) has little or 
nothing to do with this matter; for, in spite of this increase, of which 
all our banks have profited so immensely, the Bank of England has 
remained nearly stationary.- The column of other securities (showing 
what the Bank has done) is as large in 1845 as in 1868, in 1856 as 
in 1869, &e. &c. The deposits in 1845, 1852, 1856, are higher than 
those of 1860, 1861, 1865. The bullion shows similar relations. 
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From 1865 to 1871 there is a general increase in the bullion, deposits, 
and other securities ; but even this increase is but a small percentage 
on the colossal development of our commerce. Notable examples of 
the seemingly inexplicable movements of interest are furnished, among 
others, by the year 1847. Comparing 38rd April with 20th November, 
you will find that there is no change in bullion and securities, but a 
decline of 500,o00/. in deposits, telling for a rise; a decline in 
Government securities of 1,300,000/., and increase in note reserve of 
500,000/., in favour of lowering the rate; in all, 1,300,000l. in favour | 
of a decline in mterest from 4 per cent. Instead of that the rate 
is doubled, viz., 8 per cent. (It is true that three weeks before 
the 3rd April, reserve was 25 millions below, but this would have made 
but 1; million in favour ofa rise.) Take the year 1863, when between 
13th May (when the rate was 3 per cent.) and 23rd December 
bullion agreed, there being a rise in deposits of 2,500,000l., a decline 
in Government securities.of 400,o00/., and a rise in reserve of 
700,000/., together 3,600,000/., for lowering; against a rise of 
2,500,000/. in other securities for an increase (balance against 
lowering being 1,100,000/.), yet the rate rises from 3 to 8 per cent. 
Similar examples appear in other years. 

It will be evident to you that, upon the ordinary merits of the 
case, these examples are inexplicable; but the fact is this: the Bank 
is anxious at such times to improve the bullion basis, and raises the 
rate of interest for that purpose, at any cost to the inland trade. 
Say that upon bullion of g millions it is desirable that 2 millions 
’ should be added. The rule of raising the rate to attract “‘money”’ is 
put into operation, and a rise from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. brings in 
2 millions of “money. But, remember that the Bank’s money 
consists of bullion and of notes ; so that, say, one-half of the 2 millions 
coming in is notes, the other half is bullion—only 1 million; and, as 
2 millions are wanted, it follows that, instead of jumping from 4 to 
6 per cent., the Bank must jump from 4 to 8 per cent. The mathe- 
matician will at once understand this case, and he will also perceive 
that this necessary doubling of the increase of interest beyond 
legitimate wants must produce the contrary effect when interest is 
to be lowered, viz., that the decline must be at a double ratio, so as 
to affect in equal measure two objects, that of the decline in the 
bullion as well as in the fiduciary reserve. Hence the frequent rapid 
decline in the rate, so inexplicable to many people, and the long 
periods of excessively and unreasonably low rates. In the second 
part of my paper, when speaking of an improved plan, I shall revert 
to this matter, and show its closer relationship to imternational 
exchanges. So far you may have gained the idea that the 15 millions 
of fiduciary issue act as the ‘‘ dog in the manger ”’ in both directions. 

In the above example I have assumed that a rise in the rate pro- 
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duces an effect of which half falls on bullion, half on fiduciary notes. 
That can take place only when our foreign relationship stands fairly 
neutral. As soon as the balance of trade is definitely against us, the 
effect on bullion becomes less, that on notes more; so that the rate 
must be more than doubly increased in order to procure bullion. 
This leads to all sorts of mischief and incomprehensible complications, 
particularly visible in the years of pressure. Compare, for instance, 
25th November, 1857, with 27th June, 1866, when interest stood at 
10 per cent. The difference in bullion was 7,400,000/., in deposits 
7,200,000/., in reserve 2,400,000/., in other securities 500,000/. in 
favour of 1866, with 55 millions difference in Government securities 
against, the balance being 12 millions against lowering the rate in 
1866 as compared to 1857, upon a total of other securities of 30 
millions; and whilst in 1857 the bullion was 6# millions, and rose 
rapidly, until seven weeks later it had increased 100 per cent., it 
took, in 1866, twenty weeks until the rate could be lowered to a 
reasonable figure through an. increase of only 30 per cent. on the 
bullion. I quite admit that, in the latter case, next to our strong 
international indebtedness, the want of confidence of the foreigner 
delayed the import of bullion; but this is only an additional element 
of confusion, caused originally by the speculation fostered through 
the false issue. Finally, as the results in a crisis show, when all the 
ordinary means of conforming to the Act prove ineffective—when 
failures take place on all sides—the whole system becomes like the 
bull in the china shop, dashing and breaking the crockery about, 
and threatening to push through the walls, until more room is made 
by suspending the Act. 

The causes of the extreme rates may now be more clear to you, 
and you may agree with me that the rates must be in conflict with 
the market at home as well as the markets abroad. Hence the Bank 
cannot share properly in the life of commerce, and only at certain 
rare times can it, by way of its exceptional position, profit from such 
business in a way which is more or less usurious. The year 1872 
will be such an example, Obliged to raise (in October and November) 
to 7 per cent. so as to protect bullion, the market being bare of 
-money, although there were between 8 and 10 millions of reserves 
at the Bank, it accumulated at the same time “ other securities” at 
a charge for interest of 7 to 73 per cent. In view of the seemingly 
threatening state of German wants, the Bank may appear to have 
done right in holding up the rate, but that at the same time it 
should hold so large a note reserve might seem inexplicable. Through 
all these misfits and misconceptions, our money market has become 
so chafed and uncertain as to wear almost the ludicrous aspect 
of a strong, powerful man, afflicted with hysteria or hypochondria. 
A movement of a couple of hundred thousands in bullion either for 
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abroad, or for Scotland or Ireland, frightens us—a decline in the 
reserve of a small percentage causes us to make long faces; and, as 
far as the Bank itself is concerned, we must suppose that the 
discount of a quarter of a million of bills, or thereabouts, is made the 
occasion for raising the rate. Is this right and proper ?P — 


The second purpose for which a Bank covets a reserve is that 
of its own safety. Sudden withdrawals of its deposits may take 
place, and a cash reserve must be maintained in order to meet such 
contingencies, - In the case of the Bank of England there can be no 
question as to safety of position, the question of reserve here con- 
cerns momentary requirements only. ‘The investments of the Bank 
of England, partly in other securities, are of such a nature that 
almost at any time they can be realised at once, in order to meet 
any decline in the deposits. So, at all events, it appears from the 
returns furnished. LJBesides this, the Bank has a large amount 
(equal nearly to its capital) in Government securities, and the power 
of moving these appears notably from the year 1857, when from 
10 millions on the 4th November, they fell to 5 millions on the 
25th November, at which occasion 2 millions of them passed 
temporarily into the issue department. Nevertheless, when there 
is a surplus of notes, I quite admit that the Bank can take supply 
from them without disturbing securities, but let it be distinctly 
understood that I am speaking here only of ordinary requirements 
in good times. When extraordinary requirements arise, as in times 
of crises, I have already stated that the extraordinary feature 
presents itself, not of a withdrawal of deposits, but of a large 
increase in them. 

For such ordinary requirements, then, in times of peace, we may, 
notwithstanding the capital and securities at the Bank and their 
abundance, set aside an amount, which as you all will agree with 
me, ought to exhibit a certain degree of regularity, and within what- 
ever that may be supposed to be, the fiduciary issue can be said to 
be available. Bear in mind here that the banking department also 
holds an amount of gold and silver coin ranging, say, from one-half 
to 1; million sterling. This feature I have left altogether out of my 
calculations. It would make a very large item in favour of all that I 
have laid before you, and strictly speaking I have the right to regard 
it as reserve, both from the point of idleness and safety, especially 
as, by the Act, the Bank can incorporate silver coin with the note 
issue within the limit of one-fifth of the whole of the bullion. But 
as it may be pleaded that this reserve of gold and silver coin in the 
Bank, in spite of its permanent character, is the result of the busi- 
ness across the counter, I have left it out. Itis, however, an element 
when sudden withdrawal of deposits are problematically considered, 
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and can assist in overcoming a sudden dangerous demand. Granted, 
then, that two or three, or four or more millions of extra notes should 
be kept idle to meet such a contingency (though presently I may show 
you how with a better system of issue there would be no need what- 
ever, even for this), what must we think of a reserve which varies 
from 15 millions downwards to less than one million? Can it be 
said to be in any way connected with this question of safety for 
a withdrawal of deposits? It is, as you see, either extravagantly 
large, or, when both for momentary requirements and for dan- 
gerous withdrawals of bullion it is called upon, it proves totally 
inadequate, the depositors alone save the situation, at their own 
risk. 


The charge that our other banks and bankers in London invest 
too closely, to within one-eighth or one-tenth of their deposits, 
whereas the Bank keeps larger reserves, may be true as regards 
general policy, but the Bank of Hngland itself has no right to make 
such a charge, for were it not for the privilege of the fixed issue 
of 15 millions, that institution would have no reserve at all. Sup- 
posing any other bank in London had 5 millions of capital, with 
15 millions of deposits, holding securities to the amount of 175 mil- 
lions, and consequently a cash reserve of 25 millions, only. If to 
such a bank the privilege of issuing notes were granted, say, by the 
transfer of 5 millions in consols, book-debt of the State or ‘other ”’ 
securities to an “issue department,” that bank would virtually 
possess a reserve of 74 millions, viz.,23 millions cash, and 5 millions 
fiduciary notes to 15 millions of deposits. The Bank of England has 
143 millions of capital with 35 millions rest, and (13th November, 
1872), 275 millions deposits, and 460,o00/. in bills, together 
46 millions to invest. Of this sum 13; millions are invested in 
Government securities in the banking department, 23; millions in 
‘‘ other’ securities, and 15 millions in the securities of the issue 
department, in all 51; millions, against cash capital and deposits of 
46 millions. But the privilege of converting the 15 millions invested 
in and deposited in the issue, gives the Bank the right to issue 
15 millions of fiduciary notes to cover this apparent deficiency. 
Comparing this with the position of a bank with 5 millions, and a ~ 
similar right of issue, the Bank of England ought to hold 43 millions 
in cash, plus the 15 millions of notes. Therefore, when the Bank 
holds in reserve the whole of the 15 millions of notes, it has prac- 
tically invested its cash resources to a shilling, without margin. 
What is the nature of such a reserve compared with an actual 
cash reserve ? 

Do not permit yourself here to be misled by the usual cry about 
separation between issue and banking department. The separate 
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or “ automatic’? character of the issue department has reference 
only to bullion, and therein it is neutral, but as regards the 
15 millions extra issue, its origin and present character, the case is 
in every respect identical with the supposed case of the Bank with 
5 millions capital and the supposed issue thereon. 

You are no doubt all familiar with the method of stating the 
accounts of the Bank as prescribed by Parliament, so as to separate 
the issue from the banking department. But, let us take, for example, 
the statement of 13th November, 1872, in the following manner :— 











LInabilities. Assets. 
Issue Department— £ Issue Department— £ 
Notes issued against bullion 18,978,380 | Bullion ....... cs csssessoeons 18,978,380 
: securities 15,000,000 Government and Hae 15,000,000 
BOCUPNLES Lec. kntedsntoweeeroes 7 
Banking Department— Banking Department— 
Proprietors’ capital ............ 14,553,000 | Government securities........ 13,259,873 
Rest sososedesannececesnaseceseneeeeesn 3,188,605 Bites tice 2.35152,710 
Public deposits jo .2.s.-cscsnese 7012438 é 
Other FirwaGire Oey, 19,841,727 Notes 1M reserve ....ceeeseceees 8,481,410 
Seven days’ bills, &e. ........ MOCROAE PU COU TL Aiiteoh ccvasdianecs eothnctraccs 762,421 
799345794 799345794 





That the Bank, and nobody else, is responsible for the whole of 
these 793 millions of liabilities, you will admit. That the Bank can 
discharge all these labilities we all know, we all agree that it is the 
best and safest institution, because it has the largest capital and rest 
of all known banks. The 173 millions of capital and rest must 
first be lost before the noteholders and depositors are in jeopardy, 
and such a contingency need not be thought of. Nor is this the 
question before us, the capital and rest of the Bank is a matter 
entirely apart from the principle upon which the note issue is 
conducted. The former, and the risks which it runs, concern the 
proprietors; the latter is dependant upon a form of contract between 
the State and the Bank through which the public is to be furnished 
with a species of currency. The former comes into play when the 
question of winding up the Bank arises, and for this purpose it can 
be called a security or reserve invested, the latter is a matter con- 
cerning a constant or suitable supply of currency, of free uninvested 
reserve, needful for the regulation of the current necessities and 
claims upon the Bank. We must be clear upon these points in 
order to understand the real nature of the controversy. Unfor- 
tunately, whenever the principles of the issue are under discussion, 
the defenders of the system come forward with the capital and rest 
of the Bank, and although they know well that the issue has its 
own system and securities, they endeavour to veil its anomalies by 
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an appeal to the capital and rest. No wonder that with the con- 
fusion of ideas thus brought about, the public is disposed to lump 
it altogether, and to listen to the song of “‘iullaby ” in sheer fatigue 
of the subject. _Should the national economist fall into the same 
snare, and allow this proceeding? Does the large capital of the 
Bank justify a gigantic error in the issue from which all suffer ? 

The boast of the Bank’s capital and rest frequently takes the 
form of separating the two items from the liabilities, and represent 
ing them as independent reserve. That this is contrary to the rules 
of accountancy will be conceded, but it is no doubt true that the 
capital and rest would bear the first brunt of losses, that the share- 
holders of the Bank would first suffer. But I maintain that the 
national economist has just as much right to make his voice heard 
on behalf of the stockholders of the Bank, as he has the right to 
draw attention to other public matters; and the Bank, as a public 
institution, is subject to the same control. Bank stock is an 
important feature in the social and economical arrangements of the 
country, and requires just the same conscientious guarding as the 
deposits and notes. Hence any attempt to exclude the capital 
and rest of the Bank from the habilities proper must be repudiated 
and looked upon as tainted with the suspicion of demoralisation, 
unworthy of the institution. 

I think, therefore, that Iam justified in maintaining, that, for all 
the current business of the Bank (and that does not mean the 
winding up), and all the controversy as regards the issue arrange- 
ment, the capital and rest of the Bank stand in the same category 
as the other liabilities, and being invested, the mere question 
of free reserve becomes one of pro rata on the whole aggregate 
of habilities. ; 

Now if you look at the form in which I have given the account, 
which states the issue department first, and more truthfully, inas- 
much as it states the amounts of notes virtually issued against 
bullion and against securities, you can please your fancy in either 
adding the whole of the liabilities or assets together, or in. keeping 
the departments separate, in either case you cannot alter the result. 
The total liabilities being 791 millions, there are as assets 19 millions 
of bullion, g; millions of note reserve and coin, together seemingly @ 
reserve of 28} millions, and 52; millions of securities, leaving thus an 
apparent cash reserve of about 35 per cent. Is this view, generally 
given by the defenders of the Act, a correct one? It is utterly 
false, for the 19 millions of bullion must be struck ont as an item 
which has entirely lost its character of a free reserve, it is distinetly 
and clearly pledged for the notes, and the Bank directors have no 
control whatever over it, the very plea of the “automatic” 
character of the issue department proceeds upon this ground. The 
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only free “reserve,’’ then, is the 9} millions of reserve of notes 
and coin. 

If the issue is now separated from the account, the liabilities in 
the banking department would amount to 453 millions against a 
free reserve of 9+—-so that about one-fifth (in juxtaposition to other 
bankers’ one-eighth or one-tenth) would seem to be available. The 
separation of the issue department, however, cannot do away with 
the fact that 15 millions of claims or assets of the Bank have been 
transferred to it, that the institution is responsible for their validity, 
and so I maintain that the actual amount of securities, or assets, or 
investments effected is 615 millions against 9} millions free assets ; 
or between one-seventh and one-eighth, whereas in the case of a 
supposed bank with 5 millions of capital and 15 millions of deposits 
—investing 173 millions in securities and having 24 millions unin- 
vested, the free reserve would be one-eighth. Can the Bank, under 
these circumstances, say that it is so immensely more prudent than 
other ‘“‘ banking houses”’ as regards free reserve ? 

Recollect here that I take the 9} millions of reserve (of which 
85 are notes) as wholly consisting of real cash, passing over the 
anomaly that in the issue the whole 15 millions of notes against 
securities are liability—whilst in the banking they act as assets, 
and that is the reason why I am justified in including the 15 millions 
of securities as investment. But if the issue department be left 
out of the account, if the 15 millions be deducted again, leaving 
the liabilities in the banking department at 454 millions, the free 
reserve amounting to 9; or about one-sixth, then the question must 
arise again, what is the real nature of this free reserve? The other 
banker holds his one-eighth free reserve in actual cash, free of any 
contingency whatsoever, but the one-sixth reserve of the Bank of 
Hngland arises from a transaction in the issue department, which is 
a mixture of bullion and securities, in which the notes out in circu- 
lation can diminish the bullion, and render the Bank’s reserve of 
less value, until the contingency draws near under which the larger 
proportion of “‘ Government securities”’ in the mixture must first 
be converted into bullion. The best that can be said under the 
circumstances is that the 15 millions of notes issued on securities, 
and the 19 millions against bullion, together 34 millions, must share 
in the 1g millions of bullion—each receiving a percentage—in this 
case 56 per cent. The actual cash value of the Bank’s free reserve 
of 9} millions (83 notes) then becomes reduced to about 54 millions 
—or about one-tenth of real reserve. 

I am aware that an outcry will be raised against this method of 
stating the case, the controversy will turn again upon the point 
whether fiduciary issue is equal to bullion issue; and I must leave 
you to decide whether the arithmetical difference of ~;th between 
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the absolutely free cash reserve of other bankers of one-eighth, and 
the fiduciary reserve of the Bank of England of one-sixth, gives to 
the latter institution a superior claim as to the holding of available 
reserves. If in addition to this you bear in mind the fact that the 
other bankers keep their cash reserves at the Bank of England, and 
that this one-eighth is included in the one-sixth of the latter, which 
they have the right to withdraw at any time, you can put the 
climax upon the matter without me. 

Now, if this is the state of things when 8 or g millions are in 
‘“‘ reserve,’ what is the true position when that reserve is reduced 
to 2 or 1 million, or when the cry of misery is raised for the 
suspension of the Act. What rescued the Bank from its dilemma ? 
who else but the depositors and bankers, long before the effects of 
the rate of interest upon bullion and reserve could manifest them- 
selves. Let me ask you again to separate this question from that 
of the capital and rest of the Bank; the question here is not that 
of the last extremity of winding up the institution, but that of the 
requirements of the moment—and that of avoiding this winding up, 
brought near by the deception in the employment of the fixed 
fiduciary issue, at all hazards, and at a tremendous sacrifice to the 
welfare of the country. 

In my opinion, the Bank when holding even as much as 10 or 
12 millions of notes in reserve, when, according to the opinion 
of some authorities, it is ‘strong,’ 1s in reality in a far more 
precarious position than the other bankers with their habitually 
small, but free cash reserves. The situation is extremely artificial and 
- delicate on all points, and were it not for the Bank’s strong capital 
and the general faith of the public in its stability, the system would 
have broken down long before this. 

In Table C, pp. 469—4.72, I have exhibited the proportions of idle 
deposits as large. This might lead to the supposition that in spite 
of what I have said here the Bank keeps large free reserves. 
Recollect, however, that on p. 476 I distinctly state that this table is 
made on the supposition that the 15 millions of fiduciary issue have 
precedence over deposits, that they are gone and invested, leaving 
the deposits to come after. I accepted the fallacy only in order to 
show to what unnatural results it must inevitably lead; but to 
Table D I added another column headed ‘ Percentage of Idle 
“ Widuciary Issue,” throwing the onus of the idleness upon that 
issue. | 

Let me here endeavour to bring the common sense of English- 
men back to the truth by another method of illustration. The 
defenders of the present form of issue allege that the 15 millions 
are as good as gold, and that as far as the banking department is 
concerned, no lability whatever is attached to the value of the 
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reserve. If such were the case, ¢.e. if the Bank could freely use 
the 15 millions, why does it not cease the more or less precarious 
discount business and invest the 15 millions again in Government 
securities? The origin of the transaction is the investment of 
15 millions in Government and other securities, placed in the issue 
against the right of issuing 15 millions of notes. These being 
“money,” the Bank might purchase another 15 millions of securities 
and profit also from the interest gained thereon, thus killing two 
birds with one stone. The first investment gives 3 per cent., from 
that, it is true, expenses of issue and share of profit to the State 
must now be deducted, but these items have nothing to do with the 
“‘ security” offered by the investment; the expenses of the issue, if 
need be, might be much reduced, and the State might resign its 
share of profit (like the French Government). We should then 
witness the pleasant spectacle of seeing how 15 millions of money 
can be manipulated so as to be invested in 30 millions of securities, 
obtaining the interest on each 15 millions, and yet leaving one of 
the 15 millions wnpledged and free in the hands of the investor. 
Now if this second 15 millions consists of Government and other 
securities, of the same character as the first, equally valuable, what 
objection would there be to allowing the investor again to place 
them in an issue department, and to issue a second batch of 
15 millions P Why should not a third, fourth, and more batches, 
ad wmfinitum, be so created ? You will admit the utter absurdity of 
such a proposal, yet it can be made, if it be maintained that the 
first 15 millions have an absolutely independent value of their own, 
founded on such securities; and you must rise to the level of this 
theory in order to be able to conceive the utter weakness of the 
allegation that fiduciary notes are as good as gold. If, however, 
under these reflections you should say, we cannot go so far as to 
maintain that such notes are quite as good and safe as gold; if you 
admit only the principle of inferiority, I have gained my case, for 
the degree of inferiority can be determined between us. 

Determine it in this way: the Bank looks upon the 15 millions 
as an absolutely free and valuable asset, and tries to act with it 
accordingly ; in reality it is an asset subject to the liability of 
bullion, and moreover to the bankers’ balances. The Bank acts 
like a merchant who with, say 100,000. of assets and 60,000/. to 
120,000l. liabilities (varying according to the state of the bullion in 
store, the reserve in hand, and the bankers’ balances and deposits 
generally), nevertheless considers himself worth 100,000]. These 
are “singular’’ views, no doubt, but it is just possible that they 
fairly represent the case. 

No wonder, then, that such singular assets as these 15 millions 
of fiduciary issue should refuse to do their office, that our generally 
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sound trade should decline to associate itself regularly with it, and 
leave large unemployed reserves of such “ unnatural’ money. No 
wonder that in so false a system the evidence of mutuality and 
compensatory action is so frequently absent and replaced by irre- 
gular profits and conflicting disturbances. No wonder that such a 
system should give rise to false charges, to doctrines of finance and 
policy which seem as if they had been dragged by the hair through 
the thick and thin of all anomalies until, after this process, they 
are, forsooth, set up as idols destructive of all common sense in the 
matter. Lead any of the defenders of the Act on to the subject of 
the large and false reserve of notes, and you will find that he will 
endeavour to explain it by allegations which I have here refuted, 
and he is unable to perceive that that which seems natural in his 
sphere, can possibly be submitted to more general tests. In the 
same manner he sees nothing but “right” in the course that has 
been pursued when the reserve becomes small, and is disinclined to 
entertain the thought that a system which has generated the 
doctrines to which he is wedded, might possibly be improved so as 
to give a more natural aspect to all the matters which are connected 
with the present seemingly complicated state of the question. 
He cannot realise the fact that the fiduciary issue of 15 millions 
is liable to heavy claims which have precedence over its usefulness 
as a banking reserve, that indeed (and this is the mildest form of 
expression which can be used as descriptive of its character), it is a 
mere nominal and unavailable, but not a practical and really avail- 
able reserve—a helpless, crippled thing—for the sake of which so 
many great interests, imbued with vigorous life and having an 
absolutely free and independent value of their own, are sacrificed. 
What is the cause of this failure of the rules of stipply and 
demand, this danger to, and weakness of the Bank of England 
in the matter, this waste and neglect of the wealth of the country 
represented by the deposits (and therein lies the wrong to the 
depositors who practically bear the brunt of both the extremes of 
the situation), in short of the whole conflict? Here is the largest 
and most powerful institution in the world, in midst of the richest 
trading nation, it is managed by the most experienced members of 
our mercantile community, men who are disinterested and have at 
heart the public good alone, and that of the Bank. These men 
should not have a vacillating policy, for if they changed their 
course, the charge of having done wrong before or doing so now 
might be made against them. And the outside public, honouring 
wealth and experience, proud of its own great quasi National 
Bank, is loth to believe, in spite even of the conflict and discomfort 
which manifest themselves (or whatever term you may choose to 
apply to the existing feeling of doubt), that there can be any- 
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thing wrong. Yet the whole grievous disorganisation of their 
splendid and powerful machinery is due to the uncouth, unscientific 
notion, that 15 millions of fixed fiduciary issue are as good as 
15 millions of gold, and that they must be looked upon and treated 
as such. I trust I have succeeded in showing that the idea of 
“ stability’? which some persons of weak arithmetical education 
seem to perceive in the “fixed issue”’ is fallacious, and that this 
issue acts in no other way than the enticer of the Bank of 
England itself into danger. This is the sum and substance of the 
** stability.” 


I now come to the question of the supposed direct pecuniary 
profit to the Bank arising from the issue, and what I have to lay 
before you will go far to confirm that which I have said. 

The arrangement which exists is as follows :—The Bank, in its 
issue department, holds invested 15 millions of securities, on which 
it receives an annual interest of say 3 per cent., or 450,000/. After 
deducting the expenses of the issue and the share of so-called profit 
which the State receives, there remains a certain balance to the 
profit of the issue department. Besides this, then, the Bank receives 
back its investment (to use this expression) in the shape of 15 millions 
of fiduciary notes, which it can use as money; and you probably 
imagine that by this process of investing money twice over—of 
kiling two birds with one stone—the Bank must make a con- 
siderable profit. Yet I am prepared to show that the Bank 
loses a sum by it, which on the average is equal to 100,000/. per 
annum. 

In order to make this clear to you, you must bear in mind the 
fact that the sum of notes issued on bullion brings no profit what- 
ever to the Bank of Hngland. As far as interest or profit on this 
portion of the issue is concerned, it is immaterial whether the 
amount in bullion be 5 or 25 millions, or any other sum; indeed it 
may be said that the Bank, for the convenience of the public, 
entirely bears the general charges which fall on the issue against 
bullion for the benefit of the public. 

The whole merit of the case of profit and loss rests on the 
15 millions of fiduciary notes the use of which as money is 
supposed to cover the expenses on the total issue, and to leave a 
profit besides. It is absolutely necessary that you should agree to 
this as a matter of account, and thus bear in mind the purpose of 
the 15 millions, not because I seem to you to be opposed to these 
15 millions, but because this method of stating the case is the only 
true one 


In a Parliamentary Paper (Bank of England, 7th February, 
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1861, No. 12, p. 18), the committee makes the following report in 


reference to the issue :— 
‘© Issue Department. 


‘ The expenses of the issue department of the Bank of England, 


“* have been returned to us as follows :— 


AW ages pe Eee nahin. GR et a ete 
AP OTST OTS Tt de ssd vnscash ene ape ec RRR ks 
BODE isso cootuisas tie tah seamen For 
OD OTES. atgis erie uacastouangnsenantatenmaea omer: 
Directors’ QllOW ANCE. iesccss ciscssssacorersneoveles 
Rates aN taxes. ole Soesisciceiesresneveees 
DUA POMION Yok ganas dlobesa Musee dboorensntanes Sechiese 
General. changes: smditn dc. cn ceawinn 
Banik: nobe papers mech acids cesyss eens: 
Interest on cost of machimery................ 
Composition paid to bankers ............... 


Potalsessctaccdeaiiiiiees 








“This statement shows a great increase of charge over the 
‘** amount of the account presented to the Bank Committee in 1832; 


‘and the aggregate is largely in excess of 


the estimate submitted 


‘“* to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1844. The augmentation is 
‘ chiefly explained by the composition paid to country bankers for 


“issue under the Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 


32, and the increased 


‘‘ charges for rents, and for the renewal of bank notes. 
‘‘The profits of the issue department for the year have been 


‘¢ returned to us as follows :— 





£ 
Interest on fixed? SeCULibiGs:SesdsnesccAciseseansiamen scapes ated inndtaenttees 445,117 
Gam on foreign soin‘and bulliom : 2..00.302..5004. 20008 10,811 
455,928 
Deduct expenses as above... 179,405 
PROD scncacrtGibitciga cunasuicaasonss tase suaad eae 276523 
Of this sum the public receives from the Bank— 
1st. Composition in lieu of stamps ...........0. £60,000 
2nd. For share of profits of the circulation 
CO PANtEIOUE™ al rmsdetin. ee cceetamedeeaueatine } 128,078. 
188,078 
INO G NOIR sw ccsgasosenrsarins tudunnueminceduseeatins 88,445 





It is unnecessary here to discuss the correctness of the items of 
expenditure given; nobody need doubt that they are all perfectly 
justified and legitimate, appertaining to the issue. The only excep- 


tion, on principle, might be the last item, 


‘‘ bankers”? who have given up their issue ; 


‘“‘compensation paid to 


but as this item forms 


part of the actual contract, it must be retained. 
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I must further state that this return refers to a year when the 
issue stood at 14,475,000/. No returns of expenses were published 
when the issue stood at 14,000,000/., or when, in 1861, it was raised 
to 14,650,000/., and finally, in 1866, to 15 millions. I am obliged, 
therefore, to determine the expenses of these other years according 
to the amount of issue; and, when it is borne in mind that during 
recent years bankers’ compensation has increased, and rent or other 
charges have risen, the proceeding would seem fair, and serve as a 
set off against any miscalculation of previous years. I accordingly 
return the expenses :— 


& 
Broun TB45 to: TBD Oeste hcg ect ceedenne lege P73, 644 
> p)2 wees (6) Ce Re nr eS Lane eae 179,405 
. ct RP as 5. Meee ee ter cote re 181,574 
‘5 Ma? ae dccahtntiart ROSE Reo Skea tues 185,912 


Besides the actual expenditure on the issue, the Bank pays to 
the State a sum in composition of stamp duty, and so-called profits 
on the issue, which in the first period, 


re 
Hrom [84H amounted GOs. sineiacacubigsaseugcocets 180,000 
ws #595) Se NT RS SME MTs SE Seas sis 188,078 
- 61 mle ser ston. sain eR aN 8 192,480 
5 66 ee eee ee near es 195,078 
So that the total expenditure may be given, 
SECO ES oie stcceconbuchevenrsuototenvsetan hee eeeret 353,501 
% 5S aed aR ARS OS WR ER Ars MU Mant? AR Ae ae 367,483 
3 GU 4 ALA asi he 374,054 
53 LOG. asta lees sthesesierskae:t- ited A etoanteedets 384,000 


On the other hand the investment of the ‘fixed securities,” 
which at the above return were 14,475,000l., yielded 445,117/.; cal- 
culated at the same pro rata manner— 


£ £ 
14,000,000 would have brought...............0.5 430,510 
14,4.75,000 ae Tose 445,117 
14,650,000 Ws oi OL ieee res 450,495 
5,000,000 rd ile die Rast aisde aeteise toon 461,261 


In the return submitted there also appears the item, “gain on 
“foreign coin and bullion, 10,811/.,” as profit on the issue. I leave 
this item (which is sometimes larger) out here, for it has no imme- 
diate reference to the issue of the 15 millions of notes. It arises 
solely in connection with the portion issued on bullion, and the Bank 
can deal in that article without the fiduciary issue. In this view I 
am confirmed by one of the directors of the Bank of England 
who at the Bank Inquiry of 1857 (see Report 220, Sess. 2, p. 36, 
No. oe said: “The profit upon bullion and coin is entirely irre- 
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‘« snective of the issue of notes, and, though it comes to the profit of 
“the same department, it is in reality not a profit contingent upon 
“‘ the issue of notes.’’ 

I then arrive at the result that the investment of the 14 millions 
—until the present 15 millions, at the interest here set forth, less 
expenses—gives an annual balance in favour of the issue depart- 
ment of— 


£ 
POM DEAD Ty i Se cassseovemMaqercedevamerongreasss cores 76,999 
£; LS PUES. oR oe ane 97,634 
- MOE yaar mseecide sonecaseen macs eee terre ate 76,441 
% dS eae ORE toc 5: ce TR Neon eRe NC 


That is to say, the Bank, having parted with 15 millions of money 
by way of investment in certain advances to the State and on other 
securities, receives, when the expenses are deducted, an annual 
profit of 80,261/., equal to a rate of interest of 5, or a little more 
than one-half per cent. per annum on the money laid out. 

But you will say, the Bank receives this money (I am careful not 
to say this “‘ capital,” for the meaning can be twisted) back again 
by the authority to issue the 15 millions of notes. I agree with this, 
but, naturally, it depends upon the employment of the 15 millions 
whether the Bank shall make a profit or not. If the whole 
15 millions were thus employed at, say, 44 per cent. (the average 
rate of interest), the Bank would make, including the 80,261/., a 
total profit of 717,761. per annum. A reference to the state of the 
reserves will show you that this is impossible; but, before I lay 
the results before you, let me again remind you that the question 
of what is uppermost—bullion issue or fiduciary issue—will again 
arise here. The Bank-Act-people will tell you that the surplus is 
not notes, but bullion; they may say even, “‘ We never gave our 
‘ capital, or any capital, in bullion for the securities of the issue, we 
‘paid in notes and hold our capital intact.” I must leave it to your 
common sense whether you agree with them, but even if you should 
do so, I can maintain that if the surplus is bullion, and bullion instead 
of notes is consequently idle, it is the fault of the fixed issue of 
15 millions fiduciary notes that it is so, and so the matter remains as 
broad as it is long. I have calculated the total interest which the 
Bank thus receives from the employment of that portion of the 
fiduciary issue which it has been able to use, or, if you like it better, 
of that portion of the total issue, which, after deducting bullion, is 
put into circulation. In doing so I have taken the Bank rates of 
discount as they stood from week to week, and although the Bank 
makes certain advances below that rate, in which the employed pro- 
portion has a share, | have—seeing that on rare occasions it makes 
a higher charge for long bills—adhered to the current rate, 
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TasLe F.— Total of Interest Earned by the Bank on the Notes in 
Circulation above the Amounts of Bullion held. 


£ £ 
i Sov: |S Res ences nen te 167,207 ESCO a. <a aoe. 285,300 
ey, een ON aR 204,769 OF A ert tim ne ance aa 426,930 
PAG on: ae re 485,567 sy een pe N Ta eS 138,584 
ES ee ACE CG Re Fe 188,003 gS. Ren et «Sam ea 310,108 
PS Beers mena tec See PA. 2ot POLY, Siac teeter 576,180 
iS) | Se 7 A Se eet 86,791 BESO Og Ser ch aa cussce cates 347,814 
nT a eeeee see eeneeeete 166,005 Bh Og Bir em 690,177 
(Ss Sa ae he Ree Re 38,460 SLB Soi ne te 88,984 
"53 Rens Re ERO 2.2,2,956 5O8e 2. ere 92,986 
AND teas cc nc wens sees LY ORS Oe es Fsccan ne 186,611 
CIS GSS BSN Cn eee 300,721 US TOBA cud cece: 111,566 
NG Cae Ne Siew Ae er ee 549,672 Eels so tress ero 59,053 
Cae ce Ra iy a 675,227 ——— 
Bey hier coher caho Ma tnacnateeos 103,864 7,118,148 
70 Si ase erie esol RE: 113,902 deren: 


The total for the twenty-seven years gives an average of 263,635/., 
and if you add thereto the so-called profit of the issue department 
at the respective rates (according to issue), an average of 77,6411., 
you obtain 343,276/., which, on the average amount of the issues, 
gives a return of interest of 2°346 per cent. per annum, or a little 
over 23 per cent. 

That is to say, the investment of the 14 to 15 millions at 3 per cent. 
(or a trifle more), after allowing for expenses, together with the profit 
which the Bank makes on the 14 to 15 millions of notes—the two 
birds killed with one stone—the whole business yields but 23 per cent., 
equal to an annual loss of 100,000/. on the supposed first invest- 
ment of the money at 3 per cent. 

But the question has no great special reference to the investment 
of the 15 millions in the first instance. That investment is an 
accomplished fact, yielding, at 3 per cent., 450,000/. per annum, and 
standing as a mere security, the issue might go on, say under some 
other form of guarantee, without taking into account the rate of 
interest derived from the investment. Indeed, if that were made 
a question, I have the good right to say: the Bank might use this 
money in commerce, at a free rate of interest varying on the aver- 
age at 4; per cent., without being encumbered by the rate of 
interest imposed by the issue and the expenses attached thereto. In 
that case the loss per annum might be stated at 287,500/., a 
matter for the consideration of the proprietors. 

The question may be narrowed simply to the expenses of the 
issue on the one hand, and the profits of its productive element on 
the other hand, and then according to the average expenditure of 
263,635/. per annum, against the annual expenditure of 365,6881., 
the loss is 102,000/., showing about the same result. Putting 
together the annual expenditure as against the annual produce of 
interest, the following profit and loss account can be made out. 


Pie 
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Taste H.—Showing the Annual Charge on the Issue, the Annual Interest, 
and consequent Profit and Loss per Annum. 























Annual Annual 
Years Be inberect Damned. — oo} 
£ £ £ 

NSA i tise Sees 167,207 — 186,304 
ic oe ee 204,769 _— 148,742 

EG eee 485,567 132,056 — 
ANS Ane Aan eee 188,003 —_ 165,508. 
ge Rete 120,361 = 232,160 
Oe elo mean, pao | 86,791 — 266.726 
cop Rg ao teatee 166,005 — 187,506 
GOI See een tee ae 38,460 — 315,051 
pyr aye ere | 222,965 = 130,546 

SD setopartiantin’ J 379,351 25,840 — 
1855... eee >) (& 300,721 —_ 66,762 

5 5 Ten ama | 549,672 182,189 — 

HO ctimaeoataed 67h 22 307,744 — 
PS ban: elec aad a | oe — 263,619 
i ee ae RO ale 113,902 — 263,581 
0 os, J q 285,300 _— 182,183 

MOGI itt ) (| 426,930 52,876 —_ 
Ore da bicosaes: 138,584 — 2355470 
Heist nace 374,054 310,108 — 63,946 

1 nian: 576,180 202,126 3 
16d ee Bowe. hy 347,814 = 26,240 

NSEC) hs Re ‘¢ 690,177 309,177 -- 
MOT asta rucnie: | 88,984 —_ 292,016 
Coe ae eae 92,986 — 288,014 
52) ar 2 ee Bet 0M | 186,611 —_— 194,389 
ap Oise | 111,556 — 269,434 
UAE scsi beet A ie 59,053 — 321,947 


Note.—The only profits are made in years of pressure and crisis. 





If interest be ealeulated on the reserve of gold and silver coin 
held in the banking department, there would be a loss of 789,211. 
for the twenty-seven years, or an additional loss of 29,0o00/. per 
annum, but for reasons already given, I have left this reserve quite 
out of my calculations. 

As regards the expenses in the issue department, I have 
followed out the method employed in the parliamentary paper, 
which I should imagine ought also to be that in use at the Bank, 
for both the expenses of the issue and the Government share of 
profit belong to the “ issue department,”’ and the Act reads in accord- 
ance therewith. J mention this because efforts may be made to 
construe the account differently; the Bank-Act-people, although 
they fully adhere to the pleasing fiction of the total separation 
between the two departments, are quite ready to mix them up when 
it seems suitable for an argument. However they may twist the 
matter, I challenge them to produce a different result in the account. 

A favourite way of puzzling the inquirer is this:—‘ Here is our 
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‘“‘ weekly return, our issue department, in which our 15 millions are 
‘invested (the greater part of our capital as you are pleased to say), 
“against securities; you think, therefore, it is gone in that, but 
‘look at the banking department, there is our capital again, fully 
* stated and active in the account.’’ Admitting this as a method of 
stating an account, what is the actual fact? The Bank has invested 
15 millions (capital if you like) in the issue, from which it receives, 
after deducting charges, a return of one-half per cent. interest per 
annum only. This capital appears back again by the authority of 
issuing 15 millions of fiduciary notes, but, as the reserves show, 
these notes cannot somehow be properly used. In truth, in con- 
sideration of an income of 70,000/. to 80,000/., or one-half per 
cent. per annum, in the issue department, the Bank has parted with 
resources of cash or capital against securities which should be 
realisabie into gold, but are not allowed to be thus converted, taking 
in return the authority to issue 15 millions of fiduciary notes, upon 
the supposition that they are as good as gold. Here Hercules 
stands again at the cross roads, and must decide for himself which 
is best, gold or fiduciary notes. In my opinion this action on the 
part of the Bank bears a close resemblance to Esau and his mess 
of pottage. 

The defenders of the Bank Act have another method of stating 
their case; they say, ‘‘ The issue department is totally distinct from 
“the banking, and we have nothing to do with the 15 millions 
‘of issue. Let the State take over the whole issue, bullion and 
“all, paying us for the securities, or leaving us to sell them, we 
‘“* should then cease to have anything to do with it.” This is true, 
and the Bank would not only obtain its reserve in cash, it would 
also be rid of the annual expenditure of 381,0o00/. and I am 
inclined to think that this would be a very good job for the Bank, 
for if you look at the present results of the issue at only 263,000l., 
whilst all the time the reserve of notes shows so large an average 
of idle notes, you will see that the saving of the 100,000/. would 
enable the Bank to keep an extra reserve of about 2% millions 
cash, without reckoning on the one-half to 13 million of coin now 
habitually held in the banking department. 

Take, for instance, the year 1852, when the interest of the 
fiduciary issue amounted to but 38,460/.—a loss against expenses 
of 327,000/.—interest during that year was at 2 per cent., so that 
the Bank might have kept an absolutely idle cash reserve in actual 
coin of over 16 millions sterling, besides the habitual 1 to 13 million 
of gold and silver coin. The years 1850, 1867, 1868, and 1871 
show similar results. 

In pursuit of anomalies, permit me further to point out, that the 
average result of the interest on the notes in circulation above 
bullion is given as 263,o00/. per annum. This average, however, 
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would be much less were it not for the exceptionally high profits on 
the issue which the Bank makes during the times of panic, crises, 
‘and mercantile ruin; for at such times the institution makes its 
best harvests. The Bank may say: but we are also suffering heavy 
losses during these times. Would that the Bank were compelled to 
state the amount so lost—but the plea of these losses does not concern 
the legitimate traders, who are compelled to furnish the harvest. 
The years 1847, 1856, 1857, 1864, and notably 1866, are examples 
of this kind; but bear in mind that they are principally portions of 
these years, not the whole years which bring these high profits. A 
reference to the highest or lowest states of the reserves, and the 
rates of interest during those times of distress, will show what I 
mean. ‘These extra profits arising from the mercantile community 
(so far on a fair basis of momentary supply and demand, I admit), 
ought to be deducted from the average. 

Reflect further how this state of things clashes with the fair 
rules of mutuality which should guide all matters of money and all 
banking laws. What are the facts in this case? The issue costs 
the Bank 381,000/. per annum. Now, when the fiduciary issue 
circulates to the amount of, say, 13 millions (leaving but 2 millions 
in reserve), this charge is equal to about 2% per cent. per annum. 
At such times the actual interest rules high, say at 8 per cent., and 
the bank is brought face to face with the desire to make larger 
profits. Notably, however, the longest periods are those of quiet; 
and when the reserve amounts to, say, 14 millions, leaving 1 million 
over bullion in circulation, the costs on this 1 million are equal to 
384, per cent. per annum, and the Bank cannot get more than 2 or 
2% per cent. in return. No wonder that with these contradictory 
positions the directors of the Bank must proceed with a degree of 
prudence and circumspection which brings them into frequent con- 
flict with the real interests of the community. 

The defenders of the Act, ready to turn anything into use, may 
even say this is the very thing we want, but I question whether 
they could bring forward a string of logical arguments without 
introducing some hocus pocus as a supposed final blow, with which 
they would ruthlessly destroy even their own scanty admissions of 
the force of true reasoning. 





I think I have shown to you that in the question of account or 
profit and loss the Bank is a loser by the Act. But, it may be said, 
the Bank, by means of its connection with the Government and the 
right of issue, enjoys other indirect advantages which compensate 
it for any such drawback. Let us analyse what they are. The 
‘Bank of England has the management of the National Debt. For 
this service it receives a specified sum amounting to about 200,000/. 
per annum (see ‘ Hankey on the Bank of England,” p. 57), just 
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like any paid agent, and the State gets rid of a duty which it could 
not itself perform at the same price. Necessarily, inasmuch as the 
Bank is the great banker of the State, of other banks and bankers 
and important persons, more or less connected with governmental 
money business, there is a great mechanical advantage in this 
arrangement for all parties concerned. But the whole is a business 
which stands entirely on its own merits, and for the profit which it 
brings to the Bank, ve., the pro rata salary paid, it has been hinted 
even that the remuneration is not sufficient. Then it may be said, 
the Bank keeps the Government account, and this is a set-off. 
Now, of all the accounts which the Bank keeps, the public accounts 
are the most irregular. <A glance at the general returns will show 
this. No banker can look upon such an account as being worth 
more than the interest on the minimum balance. The surplus 
over the minimum, being simply collected by the State, and 
already assigned to specific purposes, cannot be actively employed, 
and for that matter it might as well be held at the Treasury as 
at the Bank. No wonder that the governor of the Bank stated 
during last session, when the question of the Bank’s paying interest 
on this account was mooted, that the Bank did not care for the 
account at all. This account, however, by its violent fluctuations, 
in spite of its uselessness for commerce, affects the reserve consider- 
ably. The Government, besides the mechanical facilities of the 
account, of course enjoys the advantage of keeping its money with 
the largest and safest institution, and could not dare to change 
its bankers. 

It has been alleged that the lost notes form a considerable item 
in favour of the Bank. Nothing has been published showing what 
kind of profit this is, and the Bank is no doubt bound to pay any 
note which may turn up. The Bank can tell from the half-notes 
handed in how many of them are lost, and it is well known that it 
facilitates the recovery of the other halves, and pays the first under 
certain guarantees. For the notes absolutely lost it must, never- 
theless, retain provision until the State settles the question of 
whether, after a while, the Bank is freed from paying them. In any 
case, the supposed profit from lost notes would not be a legitimate 
source of profit to the institution. 

It has also been suggested that the Bank of Hngland derives 
great advantages from old and forgotten deposits, that just as 
claims for dividends on consols are forgotten, so there might be 
deposits for which no claimant appears. Certain continental papers 
occasionally allude to large sums supposed to have been lodged with 
the Bank of England many years back, and although such allega- 
tions are of the ‘‘cock-and-bull”’ class of stories, yet they have 
given colour to surmises. It is certainly not the business of the 
managers of the Bank to publish such claims, on the contrary, they 
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must remain quite passive in the matter. Nor (supposing such 
deposits did exist) have those dealing with the Bank any concern in 
it, with the exception of the State on behalf of the public at large; 
for the question arises, whether such forgotten deposits should 
remain with the Bank or whether they should accrue, after proper 
steps having been taken, to the Treasury. The view can be main- 
tained that such deposits have been made at the Bank of England 
because of its character as a quasi State bank, and a parliamentary 
inquiry into the subject seems advisable, if it were only for the 
purpose of setting at rest all the cock-and-bull stories here and 
elsewhere. The bank note issue itself has no connection whatever 
with this matter. 

The great position of the Bank, its high credit, its large deposits 
without interest, and its general influence and monetary power, are 
due simply to its enormous capital and rest, and to the prudent and 
Superior management of the institution under all circumstances. 
The fiduciary issue confers no advantage which can be kept secret, 
which would not at once be made apparent, and stand the test of 
all criticism in its details and the full light of the sun. The dis- 
advantages, however, which the issue brings, I have endeavoured to 
point out to you in each single instance or object, and the final 
question remains, does it answer on the whole ‘‘ somehow,” 7.e., if 
it does not suit one object at one time, does it not suit on the 
average. This “somehow” reminds me much of the gentleman, 
who being with his daughter on board an American steamer where 
all the machinery stood on deck, was asked to explain its principles. 
Pointing to the steersman he said ‘‘ You see that man working the 
‘‘ wheel round; well then, there is this crinkum crankum pushing 
“ that iron thing in and out, pumping away at it, and there are the 
‘¢ firemen with long iron pokers pushing in and out, and so you see 
‘“‘ they all perspire and push, and so, between them, they shove the 
“boat along somehow!” If any principle of compensation or 
counteraction existed between the various objects which the Bank 
Act is supposed to carry out, it would clearly assert itself in 
the averages, but the present extremes show clearly that these 
objects, singly and jointly, are more or less defeated by the system. 

But what the fixed fiduciary issue does is this: it disturbs our 
valuation, it cheats us into the belief that we have plenty of money, 
for I have met with bankers who looked upon a strong note reserve 
as indicating strength of the Bank and the situation. I myself 
look upon this supposed strength as the sign of weakness and con- 
sequent danger. The large reserve, although it is chiefly due to 
the blood-letting and want of animation that has taken place 
during a crisis, may appear satisfactory for a short time following 
the upset, but when after a few months it still remains, and con- 
tinues for years, it becomes the great agent which fosters speculation. 
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Interest falls very low, and the necessity to use the money arises, 
Speculation begins from below; for a time bankers and others resist, 
but when the better class of speculators make money, and securities 
are shown of more or less legitimate value, one banker or capitalist 
follows the other in advancing upon them. The prudent bankers 
(let me admit, however, that many of our bankers know well to 
keep clear of all speculative things) and the Bank of England 
resist to the last, but I have it upon hearsay that this institu- 
tion itself had some interest in the very things which assisted 
in laying the foundation of the crisis of 1866. The crisis, the 
strangling process, the loss to legitimate commerce all over the 
country, the increased pauperism, then follow the deception. If 
the Bank directors were able to control the reserve, they would, 
instead of lowering the rate of interest, keep it at a reasonably 
higher figure long before the crisis is due. But they cannot do 
this, for however far the directors may be able to see, they cannot 
overcome the fact that the reserve exists, that the ordinary rules 
must be applied; the fallacy of the issue acts as a fog, hence the 
haste aud terror when the pursuer suddenly looms through it. 

There are many people who would altogether refuse to the Bank 
of England the title to rule the discount market; and, indeed, as far 
as the small share which the Bank takes in discount or the actual 
working business of the country is concerned, this opinion seems 
justified. And if it is borne in mind that the notes, gold, and silver 
currency in the country out of the Bank amounts to from 110 to 
130 millions, it would seem singular that the demand for a few 
millions, say even 10 millions, should go so far as to affect, through 
the rise in discount, the money value of the raw material in Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire and elsewhere, where legitimate non-speculative in- 
dustry flourishes, the mainspring of the country’s wealth. I quite 
admit that the lead which the Bank takes in altering the rate of dis- 
count suits other bankers, for it appears that they can compete success- 
fully in lowering, and can profit only by the raising, of the rate ; and, 
on the other hand, there must be some central institution which has 
the power of initiating such movements. The question whether 
they have been initiated fairly does not depend on principle, but on 
the good judgment of the directors of the Bank, and although we 
may admit that, at tremendous sacrifices to the commerce of the 
country, they have succeeded in triumphing over a bad and confused 
system, yet the good judgment in this respect stands on no other 
footing than that which might deal with an unrestricted issue—and 
can be supplemented by a more self-acting process. 


As regards the expenditure on the issue, it might here be sug- 
gested that the Bank of England conducts it in rather an extravagant 
manner by the continual destruction of notes, and that otherwise the 
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items might be diminished. The destruction and reprinting of the 
notes is not a very important item in the expense, as you observe by 
the statement. ‘he chief expenditure is in salaries, rent, and com- 
pensation to bankers whose issue thé Bank hastaken. Now, where 
the system of registering the numbers of the notes prevails, a larger 
staff of employés is required; and the system, with the renewal of 
the note, is so useful to the public, and serves as so efficient a pro- 
tection to the Bank, that I am by no means inclined to recommend 
its abolition. I may mention that the Bank of France now follows 
the same plan, registering even the 20-franc notes, keeping back 
the dirty ones, and only reissuing clean notes. And although the 
Bank of Prussia has hitherto not registered the small and dirty 
paper money, yet, as soon as the small notes are abolished and larger 
amounts issued, it will probably follow a plan similar to that of our 
Bank. 

The only item which, properly speaking, does not belong to the 
general system of issues, is compensation to bankers. But, supposing 
this were to disappear, and that altogether a considerable reduction 
in the expenditure of the issue were made, you will agree with me 
that, although the Bank would not lose as much as it does now, 
such economy would have no influence whatever on the numerous 
anomalies consequent on the fixed limit. There is, however, one 
item in the expenditure of the issue which, in the form that it is 
levied, merits severe condemnation. The State (by a compromise 
well known) receives from the issue 195,000/. per annum (originally 
180,000/.), viz., 60,000. in leu of stamps, and 135,000/. so-called 
profits. This sum is paid regularly, whether the actual or real profit 
of the Bank is 300,000l., or whether the loss is 300,000. Is this 
right and fair? I quite recognise the principle that the State should 
receive a share in the profits of the issue, and shall speak of this later 
on; but when such a share bears the character of a partnership in 
profits, it appears to me that it ought to rise and fall in accordance 
with the actual results. For if in the first a fixed sum be taken as 
a compromise, the inference lies near that it is liable to error, to the 
prejudice of either State or Bank. But, it will be said, what does 
this matter, and of what consequence are 195,000. in a system where 
so many hundred millions of transactions take place P The country 
or the Bank can easily pay it! Arguments like this were used in 
the free-trade controversy; but the freetrader knows that even the 
smallest regular tax can have the effect of preventing trade—that 
the smallest grain of sand can disorganise a whole machinery. A 
trifling tax can stop the importation of one of our commodities into 
a foreign country ; yet, when it is there, the retail trader can put a 
profit on it twenty times larger than the duty. It is the question of 
a tax on the first movement, on the embryo of business, which is 
expected to develop itself, and which, when developed and grown 
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strong, can bear bleeding; whereas the same amount of blood-letting 
on the embryo itself would prove the ruin of its future. So I look 
upon the origin of our bank note issue, whose few millions are 
expected to develop a thousand millions of transactions, as an embryo 
in principle, and any rough and unscientific treatment or detraction 
from its growing power has a thousand-fold effect hereafter; and 
where, as in the case of the Bank of Hngland, a yearly settlement or 
dividend is contemplated and striven for, this rough tax forms an 
element which must, though perhaps unconsciously, affect the action 
of the sytem. The system being that upon which our commerce 
depends, it is clear that any damage to it injures commerce a 
hundredfold, and weakens the tax-bearing power of the nation. A 
more refined plan, then, say, that of the State taking its share in 
accordance with actual profits made by means of the whole issue 
system, might improve the banking power of commerce, and might 
probably give a larger average of profit to the State. 


In my discourse so far I have taken the great liberty to criticise 
the banking department of the Bank of Hngland, that which certain 
people consider “ private,’ for, beyond the weekly accounts and the 
returns which Parliament now and then enforces, the Bank of 
England publishes nothing regular or irregular concerning its 
business, and shuns criticism, as 1t has the right to do. Other State 
banks, ike the Bank of Prussia, or quasi State banks, like the 
Bank of France (whose connection with the State is even less than 
that of the Bank of England, because it has less legal privileges), 
fully and freely publish their affairs, giving a complete view of all 
their transactions in each department of action. Our Bank should 
be compelled to do so likewise; we cannot presume that it is under 
the necessity of hiding something ; the country ought to be rather 
proud of what is done by it, independently of the instruction 
and knowledge which this proceeding would distribute. The plea 
that the Bank of England banking department is as much a quasi 
private matter as that of other banks, cannot be maintained 
when it is borne in mind that the issue contract between it and 
the Government, as representatives of the public, gives the latter 
the full right to look into all its affairs. Mr. Hankey’s answer 
to the wish for publishing banker’s balances that, ‘if it were so 
“‘ ordered by Parliament, I believe it would lead to no good,” &e., 
belongs to the dark ages, when Parliaments and courts of law were 
held secretly for similar reasons. Let us hope that some powerful 
reformer will come forward on behalf of all these matters. 

I have shown you that the theory of the fixed fiduciary issue igs 
wrong, but I have shown also that when it is taken as it stands, and 
that when propositions are made in accordance with, and in supposed 
explanation of its working according to the wishes of its defenders, 
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that almost every one of such propositions in actual practice meets 
with flat denial or contradiction, and that the whole exhibits a 
picture of misconceptions and conflicts in which there are but few 
accords, and these few accords bear more the character of forcible 
driving, than that of correspondence or unity of interests. 

The errors to which such a system leads in theory and practice 
manifest themselves on all sides. Just now (December, 1872), 
when the pressure of October and November has passed away, 
when bullion has again accumulated, we hear it said, ‘“‘ See how 
‘the Act has triumphed over the difficulty!’’ Is there anything 
in the Act itself that provides for the raising of the rate of interest ? 
Certainly not. The action of the rate of interest is a matter 
standing alone, apart from the Bank Act. Indeed, if you believe 
in the correctness of the views which I expressed on p. 485, as 
regards the competition of the 15 millions of fiduciary notes with 
bullion, you may with me come to the conclusion that it is not 
the Act which has triumphed, but “that the rule under which 
“interest attracts bullion has triumphed over the Act.” Can 
business be properly conducted when perversions like the above are 
accepted as truths P 

Without unison and logical connection, no system can work 
smoothly, and one essential error in construction can throw the 
whole organisation out of gear. If the existing anomalies could be 
removed, the power of the Bank, its usefulness to the great com- 
merce of this country would be largely increased, to the benefit of 
the State, the bankers and merchants, and the community at large, 
and the shareholders of the Bank itself. The Bank directors have 
to act according to law, they may be advisers, they cannot be 
movers in this matter, indeed, they have the right to remain 
conservative or impassive. But those members of the Government, 
to whom the initiative in these matters belongs, might be requested 
to show whether, in their conceptions and actions in reference 
thereto, they are mere menders of kettles and sharpeners of scissors, 
or great financial engineers. 

It remains for me now to remark that I have purposely abstained 
from discussing the clauses of the Act of 1844, which relate to the 
country banker’s issue. You may have inferred that I am totally 
opposed to them, but the question of their abolition can be con- 
sidered apart from the Bank of England, whose issue might be 
continued or reformed without reference to such country issues. 
The only plea for their maintenance is the issue of 1/. notes; but, 
under certain conditions, the Bank of England might issue a 
limited number of such notes for the accommodation of the public. 
In any case, the present issues of country bankers are an injustice 
to the Bank of England. 
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Suggestions for an Improved System of Issue. 


My criticism on the Bank of England issue would hardly appear 
justified, unless I were prepared to lay before you some plan*for a 
better system. Bank notes must be used for certain purposes, the 
question is what are the clear principles upon which they can be so 
used? Let these principles be established, and surely there will be 
little difficulty in constructing a system in accordance with them. 

What are the pleas upon which the issues of bank notes or 
paper money are usually made ? 

The first and foremost is that of the convenient instrument of 
exchange. Gold is heavy, paper is light; and if I can carry 1ol., or 
100/., or 1,000/. in a piece of paper instead of in weighty money, I 
prefer the former. You will observe that this plea is based simply 
on a natural mechanical law, which will bear no disputing. 

The second plea is that bank notes, in their capacity as money, 
can make an addition to the mediums of exchange for the purpose 
of assisting commerce. Here the fiduciary element, entirely apart 
from the above mechanical law, comes into consideration. 

The third plea is the necessity of the State. In times of war 
and distress, the State, compelled to lay out heavy sums, is obliged 
to create an enormous issue of bank notes, and to give them the 
force of legal tender. This plea again is distinct from either of the 
two named above. 

In exact accordance with these pleas bank notes may be classified 
as follows: Firstly. The bullion note; the foundation of which is 
nothing but bullion, so that, say, on a store of 20 millions of bullion 
20 millions of bank notes, and no more, are issued, for no other 
purpose than that of furnishing to the public a convenient medium 
of exchange, and the presumed object of saving wear and tear in 
metallic currency. None of the great nations make such an issue, 
although the relative position of bullion reserves to the notes in 
actual circulation had frequently, or nearly, brought it about, both 
in England and France. 

Secondly. The good bank note; based upon a certain proportion 
of bullion, the rest of the issue being made on securities, one of the 
chief objects of such issues being that of poising the admixture of 
the two elements, so as to maintain, at all events, the convertibility 
of the note. Our Bank of England issue, the Prussian issue, the 
French issue before 1870, are examples of this kind; although the 
manner in which they are severally conducted differs materially as 
to methods of limitation. 

Thirdly. The depreciated bank note issues; in which the exces- 
sive fiduciary issue has altogether overwhelmed the metallic basis, 
so that metal has been set aside and risen to a premium. The-con- 
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vertibility of such notes has of course been lost. The value of the 
metal varies in accordance with political prospects. Modern 
examples of this kind are the United States, Russia, Italy, Austria, 
&c., and France seems on the point, by excessive fiduciary issue, to 
enter the class. 

To these three classes may be added the fourth class—the value- 
less bank note—of which Hayti, where 500 to 700 paper dollars are 
counted as one dollar silver; and the notes of the defunct Confederate 
States of America, are examples. 

I give this last class merely in order to show the rapid descent 
into nothing. We can dismiss it, as far as Hngland is concerned ; 
and so we might dismiss the third class, the depreciated bank note, 
for England is at peace, rich and prosperous ; and we may trust that 
it will never again, as it did at the end of last and beginning of 
present century, issue depreciated bank notes, which the conquest 
of independence, wealth, and political supremacy, enabled it to set 
aside. <A reflection as to the actual effects upon the prosperity of a 
country labouring under a depreciated issue may, however, be useful. 
Why is it that such countries continually lose bullion, and become 
poorer? Why should the mere addition of paper currency to 
metallic currency, which in the first instance actually seems to 
improve prosperity, make such a country the debtor of other nations, 
and force it to part with gold, thereby increasing the evil of depre- 
ciation progressively ? The reason for this will appear plain to you 
when you reflect what is done in such cases. Take a country which 
carries on its business, say with 100 million pounds of metallic 
currency. A war breaks out; the Government requires enormous 
supplies in material, &c., and pays for them, say in 100 millions of its 
own notes. The currency of the country becomes 200 millions, and 
it follows that the prices of all commodities must rise in order to 
correspond with this increase. The increase is not due to industry 
or some solid equivalent as a neutralising element; it 1s more or less 
. sudden, without original countervalue. The classes of contractors, 
and the individuals and traders connected with them, suddenly 
become rich, and the apparent plethora of money creates through- 
out the country considerable extravagance. Not only do native 
commodities rise in price, yielding large profits, but all foreign 
produce benefits by the change; higher prices and higher profits are 
made. But the great distinction between native and foreign com- 
modities and trade becomes this: the native producer receives his 
profit in paper currency, whereas the foreign producer, not able to 
use this currency at home, must take out his profit in gold, and gold 
leaves the country accordingly in an increasing ratio. At the same 
time the high prices of native produce prevent its exportation, and 
the importation of foreign goods is encouraged to the injury of home 
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industry. Hence the extraordinary state of the exchanges, and the 
great struggles which a nation must make afterwards in order to 
restore the equilibrium. Where immigration, bringing hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants—where immense resources in land, mines, 
and the future generally, are in store, as in the United States—the 
process of recovery is easier. In other countries less favourably 
situated, the demoralisation, the struggle, the division of the people 
into richer and poorer, the labouring and suffering, cannot be over- 
come for long periods. 

Now, if this is correct as regards overwhelming issue, it follows 
that any issue above the neutral bullion basis must have a similar 
effect, although in a lesser degree. The mere question of the depre- 
ciation or par value and convertibility of the note is dependent on 
the mere amounts of fiduciary issue ; the effects on prices remain, 
and with the consequent separation between national and inter- 
national trade, become a question of degree. And so, if we pretend 
that 15 millions of fixed fiduciary issue are a permanently useful 
addition to our currency, we are in error, for in reality they operate 
permanently against our bullion basis. 


Our choice between the classes of bank notes now lies between 
the bullion note and the good bank note, or in a compromise between 
the two. Strictly following the pleas put forth, let us first deal with 
that of the usefulness of the note as a convenient instrument of 
exchange. It is often said that bank notes save the currency from 
wear and tear. This is true; but the expenses of bank note issues 
are larger than the cost of mintage and wear and tear of coin, as 
the foot-note annexed will show.* 

Nevertheless, the plea that bank notes are such easy instruments 
of exchange is the most legitimate of all, and they must be main- 
tained, if for this purpose alone, independently of the expense. 


* Professor Jevons has calculated that on the average a sovereign in circulation 
becomes light in eighteen years, z.e., that it loses the legal three-quarters grain 
and the right of tender. This calculation I have verified by researches as to the 
sums coined by the Mint since 1816, the light coin taken in at the Bank, the 
exports and imports, and the proportion of light coins remaining in circulation, and 
substantially agree with him, although I would extend the period to twenty years. 
But I will go further than he does. Instead of assuming that on the 123-274 
grains 0°750 grain is lost, I will take a whole grain, and allow one-quarter grain 
for costs of recoinage, so that, within twenty years 1°232 grain, or, say, 1 per 
cent. are absorbed. This would show that the annual wear and tear on coin costs 
one-twentieth per cent. 

The issue of our bank notes costs 180,000/. (exclusive of the 195,000/. paid to 
the State) on a circulation taken as high as 30 millions pounds. Let us reduce this 
by economies to 150,000/., the annual cost of the issue would be equal to one-half 
per cent., or ten times as high as on coin. 

It will be seen how large a margin is left for further reduction before a bank 
note issue can be said to be cheaper than the issue of coin on the mere ground of 
wear and tear of coin versus printing, paper, and administration of paper issue. 
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Bullion notes, 7.e., pure bullion notes, are, however, not issued, 
for they are not only not profitable to the issuer, but involve the 
large expenditure of printing and administration. No bank would 
undertake such a bullion issue unless it secured a profit which, at 
all events, would cover the cost. A small charge on each bank 
note used by the public is impracticable in a medium of exchange 
which must be legal tender. The State cannot be asked to bear the 
costs, for that would be unfair to certain classes of the community. 
What remains to be done? ‘Take, then, the case of an issue of, say, 
20 millions of notes against 20 millions of bullion, at a cost of 
100,000/. per annum. The 100,000/., at the rate of interest of, say, 
4 per cent. would represent the produce of a capital of 25 millions, 
so that if on 20 millions of bullion an issue of 224 millions of notes 
were made, all being employed at 4 per cent., the cost of the issue 
would be recovered. On some such plan, which is not necessarily 
confined to 20 millions, to 100,000/. expense, and 4 per cent. interest, 
but which must be fitted to the case, can the fiduciary or productive 
element of bank note issue be used, and a contract for its carrying 
on be offered and accepted by a bank. Later on I shall modify the 
suggestion again, but so far you may be willing to admit, that some 
such arrangement can serve to satisfy the plea of convenience of the 
note to cover its costs, and that an issue so arranged is the best © 
practical bullion note issue. 

The plea of convenience being so disposed of, the question 
remains: Is a further fiduciary issue for the purpose of encouraging 
commerce at all advisable? In the foregoing, I have sufficiently 
shown that a permanent addition of a fixed fiduciary issue is the 
great mistake which underlies the whole of our present system. But 
if that is so, it is all the more clear also that no issue at all, 7.e., 
the fiat and absolute bullion basis would, in a certain sense, also be 
an error. For there are times when harvests fail, when mercantile 
disturbances take place; at other times great discoveries are made, 
new industrial channels are opened, requiring money, the contin- 
gencies of commerce are numerous, they cannot, as they are irregular, 
be always brought into accord with the currency whose increase is 
less spasmodic. For these times a temporary increase in the 
currency is quite justified, even necessary. But as there are also 
times when greater regularity in trade prevails, during which profits 
and currency accumulate, the latter over-reaching the commodities, 
so must such a temporary allowance of fiduciary issue be with- 
drawn again. That this is the true state of things, all the movements 
in commerce and the value of money prove abundantly. Now, if 
thus at one time 2 millions of fiduciary money can be used, at 
another 20 millions, would it be ‘right to say: Oh! the average is 
11 millions, and this must suffice. Nothing can be more false than 
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such an average, for the very word belies and contradicts its own 
original basis. 

The legislators of 1844 seem to have thought that there were 
only two ways open to them, viz., either to leave the issue at the 
discretion of the Bank directors under the old Act—in principle thus 
granting an unlimited right—or that of establishing a fixed limit. 
Although the old Act was condemned, yet the discretion which the 
Bank exercised appears to me to have been quite as efficient as that 
which they now exercise in forcing the rate of discount. Iam far 
from recommending that we should fall back on the old Act, with its 
system of liabilities and means, for I fully recognise that discretion, 
however wisely exercised, is hable to errors, and prefer a machinery 
with a modicum of discretion only, with less than is now required 
under the Act of 1844. 

Such machinery can be constructed on the two elements :—the 
amount of bullion and the value of money or the rate of interest, so 
as to afford any suitable scale of limitation. If you will kindly listen 
to me, I will try to lay before you maxims and practical illustrations 
which may guide you to a conception of the theory involved. 

If, as we all know, commerce has its varying phases, which at 
one time bring about a strong demand for money, indicating a dis- 
proportion between the currency and the business to be done, it 
follows that there are also neutral times when both are in due pro- 
portion. This level of neutrality we have frequently arrived at in 
this country; as L have before explained, the large reserves of notes 
in the Bank show them—and I am entitled I think to leave country 
bankers’ issue out of the question—as far at least as London is con- 
cerned. There must have been, consequently, also times when there 
was a neutral rate of interest in connection with the neutral bullion 
basis. Many people think that this neutral or normal rate of interest 
may be deduced from that on our national debt, because investments 
in that are made when money falls to a certain stage of inactivity, 
viz., 3 per cent. I decline to bind myself to this figure; indeed, in 
binding oneself in this manner, however plausible the assumption 
may seem, the first error is committed, and I may presently succeed 
in showing you that the neutral rate of interest will result from a 
self-acting process. 

In order to start with the two elements, let us suppose there 
were 20 millions of bullion at the Bank and interest at 24 per cent. 
Suddenly (1 use this term for convenience of illustration only) there 
was so strong a demand for money as to make the rate 5 per cent., 
could we legitimately say: the value of money has doubled, and the 
20 millions available must do double duty? If we could say that, 
we need only issue 20 millions of fiduciary money more to make 4o; 
but then interest should fall back again to 2% per cent., and so the 
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original cause of the rise would disappear again, In fact, if we 
doubled the issue with the doubling of the interest, or increased it 
with the increase of the latter, we should adopt a species of geome- 
trical progression which could not be maintained on its own ground. 

But if there were 20 millions of bullion at 25 per cent., and if 
interest rose to 5 per cent., would we be justified in issuing 
10 millions (only half of the proportionate increase of interest), say, 
altogether 30 millions, and keep interest at 5 per cent.? I trust 
you do not look upon this method of opening my case as involving 
a mere fanciful little arithmetical problem with which I please 
myself; it rests upon certain principles in mathematics in connection 
with limits; and I may succeed in showing you that it works in 
accord with all the contingencies and practical matters that I am 
required to deal with. 

Accept, then, for the present, my proposal “that the Bank shall 
‘“‘ have the right to add to the issue made on bullion, an amount of 
‘¢ fiduciary issue equal in proportion to the bullion, to one-half of 
‘the increase on the normal* rate of interest. On the reduction 
“ of the rate of interest, the Bank shall reduce the fiduciary issue in 
‘the same proportion, but the Bank shall not be bound to reduce 
“‘ the rate of interest.”’ 

Test, now, this proposition by ordinary examples. Supposing - 
there were, as before, 20 millions of bullion and the rate of interest 
rose from 25 to 5 per cent.: when 10 millions more might be issued. 
If the rate rose to 10 per cent. the additional issue might be 30 
millions more. But the rise in the rate of issue must not be taken 
upon the 20 millions of bullion, for the rise in the rate of interest is, 
in the first place, due to a withdrawal of bullion; say, then, that 
bullion has diminished from 20 to 15 millions, when interest stands 
at 5 per cent., the additional issue might then be made 73 millions 
more, so as to give 225 millions. And if bullion further diminished, 
say, to 10 millions, interest being at 10 per cent., the total issue 
might become 25 millions. If the bullion should fall as low as 
44 millions, a rise in the rate of interest to 124 per cent. would be 
required to justify the addition thereto of 15 millions of fiduciary 
issue. Submit now this system to any further tests with any given 
amount of bullion, and you will observe that it is capable of afford- 
ing limits which will regulate and satisfy the demand and enforce 
the importation of bullion at the same time. You will see, therefore, 
that as far as the cautious idea of limiting excess is concerned, that 
this system is far more effective; and that, in order to produce a 
state of disproportion between bullion and notes, such as existed in 
1857, when bullion was but one-fourth of the issue, a far higher 


* The term “normal” will be explained hereafter. 
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rate of discount would have prevailed, without absolutely excluding 
further supplies of money. 

The present Act practically and presumably exercises the same 
effect upon bullion in an irregular and spasmodic fashion, as I have 
shown, whereas, by the method proposed, the process would become 
regular and self-acting, causing more gradual and less frequent 
movements both in the rate of interest and the export of bullion. 

A rise in the rate of interest has a twofold effect. It induces 
money to stay at home, and attracts money from abroad, for the 
Englishman finds a better remuneration for it here than abroad ; 
and the foreigner, when interest with him is cheaper, realises and 
sends money over here for investment. Now, it, must not be for one 
moment supposed that these movements involve a direct sending 
over of cash or bullion; they take effect through the changes in the 
rates of exchange. The English merchant or banker disposes of his 
claims and bills on abroad, and asks his correspondent for short 
remittances in return; and the banker abroad, instead of sending 
bills to England for discount, prefers to hold them in portfolio, 
because they give him a higher rate of interest. Thus money is 
supphed to our market on the one hand; on the other hand the 
discount market is relieved, because bills are withheld from it; the 
exchanges turn in our favour because our bills are sought abroad, 
whilst we ourselves sell our foreign claims. A divergence from the 
par of exchange in our favour, or in favour of the foreigner, may 
thus exist for a length of time without reaching the bullion points, 
2.€., the points at which the rate of exchange covers the expense of 
shipping or receiving bullion; and other exchanges, favourable or 
unfavourable to us, may, by arbitration, assist in maintaining the 
transitory state until either the par is recovered or until bullion must 
be forwarded. In February, 1870, I had the honour to lay before 
you (see Journal of the Statistical Society, pp. 63 to 69), the exact 
calculations how such bullion shipments between Hngland and 
France are made, and what their margins are. Nothing can disturb 
the absolute right of bullion in these movements; and when, as is 
now the case in France, a premium is paid on gold, it has the effect 
merely of influencing the nominal rate of exchange, which is but the 
bullion rate of exchange with the premium added. 

Our requirements or obligations as regards bullion can be fol- 
lowed up from the first departure from the pars until the shipment 
point. At first measures are required to maintain our existing 
stock of bullion ; subsequently they must be strengthened so as to 
retain in the country the bullion, or more of the bullion, passing in 
transitu through our market, so as to add to our stock. In the third 
stage the rates of interest must be forced, so as to attract bullion 
from abroad, to cover a deficit in what we hold. And, when circum- 
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stances are reversed, and we have bullion enough, or can afford to 
let that i transitu pass, or when, finally, we have a surplus, the 
natural law of arbitration of exchanges will progressively effect a 
clearance. 

All these operations, however, in their adjustment, involve the 
same principle of compromise that prevails in buying-and-selling 
prices, 7.e., the middle-price is the ultimate result; each sacrifices 
one-half of the whole margin; and upon that ground I base my pro- 
posal that, in increasing the rate of interest in a double ratio, we 
obtain the half of its effect, namely, the whole of what we require ; 
whereas, in raising the rate merely in accordance with apparent 
demand, we should only obtain one-half of the supply. 

‘But,’ you will say here, “that is what the Bank does now, 
“according to your own showing on p. 485, as that which is the 
‘‘ cause of the violent movements in the rates of discount.” The 
essential difference between the present fiduciary issue and my pro- 
posal will now appear. On p. 485, I state that the Bank is obliged 
to raise the rate of interest in double ratio, because, when thereby it 
attracts ““‘money”’ in the general sense, it obtains half in bullion, 
half in fiduciary notes, which, with bullion, constitute our money, 
that the effect 1s divided between the two, both being attracted from 
out of the circulation. And that such is the case you will admit, ~ 
because in most cases, when a raising of the rate attracts bullion, 
the note reserve generally also increases, and increases frequently 
without increase in bullion. According to my plan, however, there 
is no fixed fiduciary issue, and none at all at the normal rates, so 
that a rise in the rate of interest above them must concentrate its 
effect solely upon bullion. Take the case of interest of 23 per cent. 
or 3 per cent. as normal rates. A glance at the returns shows you 
that even at these low rates there are large amounts of fiduciary 
notes in circulation which come in with the bullion; whereas, 
according to my suggestions, there would be none in circulation, and 
consequently none to come in. So that if, under my plan, interest 
is 23 per cent., if by its rise to 5 per cent. we obtain the 17 propor- 
tion of bullion, the Bank, with its present system, must raise the 
rate to 74, so as to attract 23 of money, of which 14, the half, is 
bullion. The validity of the rule of doubling the increase, in accord- 
ance with the law of arbitrations of exchanges and the rules of 
supply and demand, thus remains undisturbed ; but in the case of the 
present issue of the Bank of England, although I have spoken before 
of the necessity under which it labours to double the increase, I 
ought to have said then, but better say it now, that, in reality, the 
Bank must proceed at a quadruple ratio in order to attract bullion. 

Again you may say: “but by your own plan you create a kind 
“of reserve.” True, but the character of this reserve is quite different 
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from that of the present one; it has no permanent existence, and 
does not lie like a dead weight upon the market. Its purpose 
and use can be distinctly appreciated as apart from the question of 
bullion. It is to meet local demands when local demands show 
themselves. But the purpose for which it serves principally is 
this: When the rate of discount rises, money is kept at home and 
brought in from abroad, and both flow into the Bank. When no 
fiduciary issue exists, all this money is gold, and upon the same 
principle enunciated before, one-half comes from the interior, say 
in sovereigns, one-half from abroad, say in bullion. Thus currency 
would be withdrawn from our inland intercourse for the sake of 
attracting bullion. The reserve of notes to be created by my plan 
does nothing else than restore the equilibriwm in the currency at home ; 
it has no immediate connection with foreign exchanges, and the 
effect of the rate of interest on foreign bullion remains the same. 
Do you appreciate the high importance of this action in connection 
with the whole system as I propose it? 

It can be so appreciated without any direct reference to the 
principle involved in doubling the ratio of increase in the rate of 
discount, for it can be alleged that the country may not always 
require the whole replacement. Now, according to my plan, the 
Bank would have the right or power to make the issue, with the 
imcrease of interest, but it is not- bound to do so; and although it 
would be obliged to reduce the issue with the reduction of the rate 
of interest, it is not obliged to reduce the rate of interest, and can 
maintain the power of the issue, and the issue itself, within the 
requirements. This marginal power of reserve (in which the dis- 
cretionary part of the manager’s action will find play) will serve 
to keep the rate of discount more steady, 7.e., 1b will leave a margin 
against immediate change; it will also produce, by a self-acting 
process, the normal state and rate of wterest. 

But, it may be said, at other times, the public may require more 
issue for home trade when the proportion of one-half is not 
enough. The signs by which this kind of demand is detected 
are simple enough. As soon as the state of exchanges indicates 
that we are either on a par with other nations, and that bullion is 
actually flowing in (the better observance of foreign exchanges is, 
therefore, necessary), we can relax at all events the forcible 
measures for its importation, and must do so in order to avoid sur- 
plus. The extra demand then becomes local, the whole allowance of 
the issue may then be made, and a further supply of means given by 
raising the rate, that is, by satisfyimg and at the same time checking 
the demand in the opposing proportions of one-half, vindicating a 
principle of insurance. The higher rate may also continue to 
attract bullion, but when the whole system has -been in operation 
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there will have arisen, before this, points of adjustment and com- 
pensation which will modify many necessities. 

But what about speculation, that bugbear against which the 
Bank must guard, when its necessities go hand in hand with 
those for bullion? In that case, the whole force of a rise in 
discount must be brought to bear so as to effect both objects, that of 
checking speculation and that of attracting bullion. In this sense, 
I approve, for instance, of the action which the Bank has taken in 
October and November, 1872—when interest ruled at 6 and 7 per 
cent.—there being, evidently, not only strong local speculation which 
had absorbed the free money in the outer market—but when also an 
unfavourable state of exchanges existed. But, although I fully 
recognise that this fever of speculation is an element against which 
strong measures must be taken, I allege, at the same time, that it is 
fostered and nursed by the present habitual large reserve of notes, 
and if I start the proposition that if this nursing did not exist, 
would I be entitled to say that speculation would not be so strong? 
That, in order to deal fairly between the independent fault of the 
public and the fault of the Bank’s fiduciary issue, speculation would 
only have half the force? If so, you will agree with me that 
speculation, if reduced to one-half, might, for the other half of its 
development, be checked on the way by more moderate rates, 7.e., 
rates not too low and not too high. And this might take place 
without involving so much foresight on the part of the directors as 
to the future effects of a present speculative tendency, for as we 
know, although all shake their heads at the future, yet the Bank 
directors keep the rate of interest low for long periods, as if no fear 
existed, until, as I said before, the gigantic spectre suddenly looms 
through the fog. 

If you can believe that, through the abolition of the habitual 
reserve, interest will not fall so low as it has hitherto done, 
encouraging speculation, but that, so to speak, it will at all events 
halve it; that through the non-existence of this reserve we shall be 
able to obtain bullion in a more direct manner, without raising 
interest to so high a pitch; if you can believe that, through the 
better concurrence of mathematical truth and the more intelligent 
appreciation of the practical elements involved, we shall bring about 
a more regular state of things, you may deem it worth while to 
follow up the suggestions here made, of which, for want of time and 
space, I can only give the outlines. 

It is not impossible, as we advance in the definition of the laws 
of supply and demand, that we may discover the paramount 
importance of the rules here laid down in all that relates to equili- 
brium between demand, supply, and price. In special cases its— 
absoluteness may fail because other not visible influences, though in 
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themselves depending upon the rule, intervene; but in large 
agegregates—and such an aggregate is represented by the millionfold 
movements of ordinary social and commercial intercourse, in which 
all factors have already, to some extent, exchanged compensation, 
until they come to the Bank of England—the rule will be found 
unfailing. 

On this ground I uphold the rule of the one-half effect. You will 
agree with me generally, that proportions of three-fourths against 
one-fourth, or seven-eighths against one-eighth, whether they are 
made purposely and continuously, or by error of judgment spas- 
modically, cannot produce the equilibrium. The points of logic 
here arising I need not discuss, but I revert to such disproportions 
in order to bring out the capability of my system to meet special 
contingencies when wider questions arise, when, in contradistinction 
to the ordinary social and commercial intercourse (the term used in 
the last paragraph), extraordinary disturbances arise. Such extra- 
ordinary disturbances might ‘be revolutions or long wars, requiring 
a considerable fiduciary issue. In such cases the rate of issue, 
instead of being at one-half of the increase in interest, might be 
raised to three-fourths or seven-eighths or more, and thereby 
assume, at all events, a.clearly defined character far preferable to 
the more or less extravagant allowances, or the undefined loose 
issues, of which France, the United States, and other countries 
give us examples. The system is also capable of reduction by adopt- 
ing measures below the one-half, say, to one-third or one-fourth, if 
we should ever reach such a state of stability. 

The strongest confirmation that, in ordinary times of fair social 
and political life, the half-rate of which I speak is that which cor- 
responds to the truth, can be gathered from the Bank returns them- 
selves. For although, as I have stated, the majority of the instances 
show large and (but for the explanations I have given) seemingly 
inexplicable divergencies, there is, on the other hand, a not incon- 
siderable minority, where the rules applied upon normal rates of 
interest, are found in full operation. And this is especially the 
case when the reserve is all idle, and we stand, practically, on the 
bullion basis. I have here selected (see next page), as fair starting 
points, the two periods in 1852 and 1871, when the whole amount 
of the fiduciary issue was In reserve, 7.¢., when we had the practical 
pure bullion basis. In 1852 interest was at 2 per cent., it rose to 
4 per cent. on 38rd September, 1855, to 5 on the 22nd October, to 
8 on 3lst October, 1857, to 10 on 11th November; and, under the 
two columns “ Fiduciary circulation” and “ What it ought to be by 
“the half-rates,” you will find how nearly they correspond, whilst, 
by the column ‘‘ What it would be by the whole rates,” the unsuita- 
bility of such a rate of increase 1s made manifest. Similar results 
appear from the reverse process of investigation between the year 
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1866-67 and 1871, when, in the latter year, interest stood at 23 per 


cent. 
(000’s omitted.] 





Rate Fiduciary | What it ought | What it would 




















Date. Circulation. | Bullion. E ; to be b be by the 
Interest. | Circulation. | the Half Rates. | Whole Rates. 

1852. £ £ Per cnt. £ £ £ 

21st June ....| 21,500, | 21,500, 2 Nil Nil Nil 
1853. 

3rd Sept..... 225400,, | 16,100, 4 6,300, 8,000, 16,000, 

22nd Oct. ....| 23,000, | 14,800, 5 8,700, 10,500, 21,400, 
1857. 

31st Oct. ....| 20,300, 8,100, 8 12,200, 12,150, 24,300, 

Lith Nov. ....) 20,100, 6,600, 10 13,500, 13,200, 26,400, 
1866. 

18th April... 22,100, | 13,000, 6 9,100, 9,100, 18,200, 

30th May ....| 25,900, | 11,400, LO 14,500, 17,000, 34,000, 

26th Sept....... 23,000, | 15,600, ag 7A0Q; T=. ~ 7,800, 15.600, 
1870. 

22nd June....| 22,400, | 20,500, 3 1,900, 2,000, 4,000, 
1871. . 

3lst May ....| 24,100, | 24,100, 2% Nil Nil Nil 





I have selected these items almost at random, excepting that I 
started with the points of bullion basis alluded to, and, in the full 
general returns for the twenty-seven years you will find a large 
number of instances where similar results appear. I admit, how- 
ever, that in the long periods when interest is exceptionally low, 
these instances are, if not mainly lost, at all events greatly diverging: 
these are the years of large idle reserves on one hand, and gradual 
enforced circulation and inflation, when the seeds of corruption are 
sown and manured, when the fiduciary issue is not required at all, 
and yet exists in all the glory of its misconception and misuse. 
There are also divergencies at times of pressure and crisis, when the 
fixed limit stops all further operation of the principles which I 
have elucidated. Note the accord between my rule and the state of 
things in November and December, 1857, when (less the 2 millions 
extra issue granted through the suspension of the Act) the fiduciary 
circulation stands at double that of the amount of bullion, interest at 
the Bank being 10 per cent., in the market 10 to 125 per cent. My 
rule would have required 125 per cent. in order to produce the 
same proportion, and if the Bank had had authority to increase 
the issue in this way at 125 per cent., there would have been no 
need whatever for the suspension of the Act, whilst the effect on the 
import of bullion would have been enhanced. If, during the week 
of 18th March, 1857, when bullion stood at 6,100,000/., and the 
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fiduciary issue (including the 2 millions extra) at 15,300,000l., the 
rate had been made 124 or 15 per cent., it would, by my rule, have 
produced that issue without violating the Act. 

The following scale will serve as an easy means of testing the 
proportions between bullion and fiduciary circulation. If the normal 
rate of interest is taken at 2 per cent.—at which no fiduciary issue 
would seem necessary—the respective higher rates would authorise 
an issue in the following proportions on bullion :— 
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4 Pa ae ee 3 i 
45 Sale ce suena tite sina 3 9 ae A gates ORG ES 3s 
3 
5 Ssh Ee Maseeseshh oacmcaleies Zz 10 Pe te ee cee 18 


But if 23 per cent. be taken as the normal rate, and it appears 
to me to be the more correct of the two, the allowable increase 
would be— 
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If the normal rate is taken at 3 per cent., the allowable increase 
over bullion would be— 
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By either of these scales you may test the actual fiduciary 
circulation with bullion during the last twenty-seven years, in order 
to ascertain when the former was in excess, when it fell short of 
requirements, and when it agreed; in other words, when the rate 
of interest was too low or too high or normal. You will have to 
make certain allowances for half-yearly and quarterly dividend 
times, requirements for harvests and other regular matters during 
the course of the year. 

In the table here following, I have noted down the respective 
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changes in the rate of interest which have taken place during the 
twenty-seven years ; and for the respective times or periods of each 
rate I have taken the average of bullion, together with the average 
of the amount of fiduciary issue out in circulation. This will be 
useful, in order to show again the great divergences at certain times 
in another form; but alongside of these columns I have placed 
others, viz., three principal columns, of which the first denotes the 
fiduciary issue which would have been allowable upon the bullion if 
the normal rate had been 2 per cent., with the excess actually 
issued and the excess which the rule would have allowed over the 
actual issue made. The second principal column (with its two side 
columns), gives the same thing at a supposed normal rate of 23 per 


TaBLE I.—Showing the Average Amount of Bullion during each Period of Change 
during the same Periods, together with the Issues which would have been allowed by 
Margins Over and Under the Allowances and the actual Fiduciary Ctreulation. 
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Number | Average Bate of Paneary Normal Rate 2 per Cent. 
To Date. of of of Circulation snare | 
Weeks. | Bullion, |/ Interest. | “Tsao” |l ought to be.| Over, | Under. 
‘Per cnt. ; 
11th Oct. ....| 41 15,940, 2 | 5,876, 1,880, | 3,696, 
1845 det Nov. «.: 3 13,487, 3 8,621, 3,382, Snes oe 
27th Dee. ... 8 125756, 33 7,689, 4,784, 3,950, a 
1846 { 22nd Aug....| 34 13,935, 35 6,451, 5,151, |. 1,306; — 
18th Dec. ...| 18 14,861, 3 E500, 3,715, 1,785, —_ 
(| 9th Jan. .... 2 £3,905, 3 6,529, SAG, |. 2.0585 — 
16th Jan. *.... il T3522 55 34 7,454) 4,959, 2,495, —_— 
ord April...) U1 TI, r69, 4 834.95; 5,589, 2,886, — 
Slat. duly ....)° 17 9,151, 5 9,871, 6,863, 3,008, —_ 
Lith Sept..... 5 SRT) 5t 9,811, 7,500, eee — 
13474 | 9th Oct...) 5 oS, 5 10,083, 6,118, °|°3,965;< 3 
23rd Oct. ....) 2 7:9275 be IE,92T, 6,936, | 4,957) = 
20th Nov. .... 4 8,702, 8 £13442, 13,058, — L.Gi, 
27th Nov.....| 1 9,956, 7 g,013, 12,445, — 3,432, 
18th Dee. .... 3 10,815, 6 F442, 10,815, 3,348, 
|| 25th Dec...) 1 11,609, 5 C2135 8,707, ~ 2,494, 
22nd Jan. ....) 4 12,068, 5 6,554, 9,051, — 2,497, 
1848 10th June....| 20 13,386, A 4,839, 6,693, _ 1,854, 
28th Oct. ....) 20 13,094, 34 4,061, 4,903, —— 842, 
0th Dec ..21 9 REET SE 3 3,889, 3,330, S95 a 
1849 f| 17th Nov.....| 46 14,102, 3 45388, 3,525, 870, — 
‘| 29th Dee. ....| 6 15,990, 2h |. 1,090, 1,999, — — 
1850 21st Dec. ....| 61 15,900, 23 3,440, 1,987, 13453), — 
2 28th Lee. .... zt 14,362, 3 4,222, 3,588, 634, = 
L861....| 27th Dec. ...1 82 13,9395 3 aes 3,485, | 2,048, a 
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cent., and the third at 3 per cent. It is noticeable that the great 
over issues occur principally in the first years of the issue; in the 
latter years they are less, as if the Bank had unconsciously increased 
its base of interest (to use this term) from 2 to 3 per cent. Upon 
the whole, the rate of 2 per cent. would authorise an habitual excess 
of 2,124,000/. over the actual issue made; that of 3 per cent., 
exhibits an excess of 2,214,000/. of actual issue over allowance, so 
that the rate of 25 per cent. would seem the mean rate. The rate 
of 24 per cent. shows a continual allowance of 389,000/. over actual 
issue, but this seems in accord with what I propose, for so much 
allowance, or even more, could always be kept up in order to meet 
ordinary contingencies without raising the rate. 


of Rate of Discount, with the Average of Fiduciary Circulation (above Bullion) 
the system preposed at Normal Rates of 2, 24, and 3 per Cent., and the respective 
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Normal Rate 23 per Cent. Normal Rate 3 per Cent. Muniber 
of To Date. 
What it Issued Tssued What it Issued Issued Weeks. 
ought to be. Over. Under. || ought to be. Over. Under. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Nil 5 a6, — Nil 5,576, — 41 11th Oct. 

1,348, Eee a a 8,626, —_ 3 Ist Nov. ; 1845 

2508s | 5183, —- 1,068, 6,026, _— 8 27th Dec. 

Zod, | 35094, — 1,144, Baa37, — 34 22nd Aug. 1846 

LAS6,° | 4,014, — Nil 5,500, —_ 18 18th Dee. 

1,390, Beh Q, — Nil 6,529; — 2 9th Jan. | 

2,645, | 4,709, — 1,102, 6,95 20 — 1 16th Jan. 

8,301, hier — 1,861, | 6,614, — ey 3rd April 

4,575, | 5,296, — 3,050, 6,821, — “7 31st July 

5,143, | 4,668, — 3,071, 6,240, — 5 11th Sept. 

4,078, 6,005, — 2,719, W304, — 5 9th Oct. +) 1847 

4,756, Tens — 3,302, 8,609, — 2 23rd Oct. 

9.572; 1,870, — 1,251, 10,191, — 4, 20th Nov. 

8,904, 109, 6,637, 257103 — if 27th Nov. 

7,570, 89, — 5,407, 3506 5, — 3. 18th Dee. 

5,805, 408, — 3,869, ayaad, — 1 25th Dec. J 

6,034, 520, —_ 4,022, 21525 — 4, 22nd Jan. 

4,016, 823, ~— 2,231, 2,608, _: 20 10th June 1848 

2,615, 1,446, — 1,006, 3,055, — 20 28th Oct. 

1,945, | 1,944, — Nil 3,889, — 2 30th Dec. 

1,410, | 2,945, — Nil AOee. — 46 17th Nov. \ 1849 
Nil 1,999, — rr 1,999, — 6 29th Dec. 
Nil 3,440, — Nil 3,440, — 51 21st Dec. \ 1850 

1,435, 27197), — 45 A222, — 1 28th Dec. 

1,894, ° | 45139; — Nil 5533, — 52 27th Dee. ....| 1851 
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Number | Average Bate Phi es Normal Rate 2 per Cent. 
To Date. of of of Circulation ; 
Weeks. Bullion. «|| Interest. pend eae. pes Under: 
£ Per cnt.- £ £ £ £ 
1852 { 8rd April...) 14 18,236, 23 2,159; 2,286, -- Wad 
24th Dec. ....| 38 20,875, 2 163.65 Nil 1,636, _ 
gee dass ages Lm 20,014, 2 3039, Nil 3,039, — 
15th Jan. ....| 2 18,918, 25 45955 2,364, | 2,231, — 
28th May....| 19 18,128, 3 4,510, 4,532, — 22, 
1853 27th Aug.....| 18 17516, 35 5,706, 6,568, — 862, 
10th Sept. .... 2 16,015, 4, 6,317, 8,007, — 1,090, 
24th Sept...) 2 Deis 235 Ad 6,946, 9,520, | — 2,574, 
31st Dec. ....| 14 14,841, 5 Hye ¥s 113131h,, do = 3,981, 
6th May ....| 18 14,355, 5 7,553, 10,736, — 3,185, 
1s 29th July ...} 12 TS 587, 5} 7053, 10,987, — 3,436, - 
30th Dee. ....| 22 12,883, 5 7,042, 9,662, — 2,620, 
(| 31st Mar...:.) 13 12,662, 5 6,800, 9,489, — 2,689, 
| 28th April... 4 14,477, 43 (Ween 9,048, _- 3,316, 
9th June....| 6 LO,1O5, 4 3,648, 8,052, | — 4,404, 
1855 lst Sept:...) 12 165515; 33 4,224, 6,043, oe SLO; 
8th Sept. .... 1 13,668, 4 6,474, 6,334, 14.0, — 
| 22nd Sept..... 2 12,902, At 6,658, 8,064, —_ 1,406, 
29th Sept..... 1 12,368, 5 4,804, 9,276, — 1,472, 
|| 29th Dee: ...1 18 10,707, 53 8,683, 9,368, — 685, 
(| 17th May ....| 20 93655; 53 9,580, 8,448, | 1,132, — 
|| 24th May...) 1 959395 6 9.5935 9,939, — 546, 
21st June.... 4 9,003, 5 8,166, 6,752, 1,414, — 
27th Sept.....) 14 11737; 4% 8,411, Tid; 15076, — 
1856 4th Oct. i.) 1 103226, 5 10,699, 7,669, | 35636, — 
8th Nov. .... 5 9,120, 63 11,428, 10,260, 1ht68, — 
29th Nov.....|° 8 9,380, 7 10,975, 11,725, — 1,554, 
13th Dee. .... 2 9,951, 63 8,988, 11,195, — 2,207, 
27th Dec...) 2 9,763, 6 8,815, 9,763, a 948, 
(| 28th Mar...) 13 Os828; 6 9,423, 9,525, a 102, 
13thJune....) 9,088, 63 10,268, 10,224, 44, — 
11th July .... 4A 10,7 36, 6 8,608, 10,736, ae 2,128, 
Sra Oct. ...., 12 10,685, 5} 85733) 9,362, — 629, 
1857 10th Oct:...... 1 9,540, 6 12,451, 9,540, ~ git, noe 
17th Oct. .... 1 8,925, 7 11,2685 11,156, 102, — 
4th Nov...) 3 8,273; 8 11,842, 12,409, — 757, 
11th Nov. .... i 6,666, 9 13,619, 11,665, 159525 — 
28rd Dee. .... 6 7,744, 10 10,738, 15,488, on 4,750, 
30th Dee. ....) 1 10,906, 8 8,410, 16,359, — 7,949, 
6th Jan. .... 1 12,103; 6 7,386, 12,118, os 4,727, 
20th Jane..<4| ~2 1354925 5 6,605, 10,119, — 3,014. 
1858 Srd‘ Heb, ...|° 2 14,789, Ay 5,080, 7,394, — 2,314, 
10th Feb. .... 1 15,746, 34 3,858, 5,905, a 2,047, 
i | Ist Dee,.....) 42 175470; 3 2,860, 4,369, — 1,509, 
| 29th Dee. ... 4, 18,409, 23 16195 2,301, _ 782, 
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Change of Rate of Discount, with the Average of Fiduciary Circulation—Contd. 
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Normal Rate 23 per Cent. | Normal Rate 3 per Cent. 















































Number 
of To Date. 
What it Issued Issued What it Issued Issued Weel 
ought to be. Over. Under. || ought to be. Over. Under. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Nil 251595 — Nil 2,159, — 14 3rd sea 1852 
1,636, — 43 1,636, — 38 24th Dee. 
Nil 3,039, = Nil 330395 ae i Ist Jan. ) 
” 415953 75 ” 455955 Wis 2 15th Jan. | 
1,813, 2,697, — ra 4,510, — 19 28th May 
3.508, | 2,203, ee 1,459, | aj247, |. — 13 | 27th Aug. | 1853 
4,803, 1,514, —_— 2,669, 3,648, os 2 10th Sept. | 
6,093, 853, — 3,808, 3,138; — 2 24th Sept. 
7,901, — 270, 4,947, 2.204) ~- 14 3lst Dec. j 
GAGS, 388, — 4,771, 2,780, — 18 6th May 
7,536, Poe —~ 5,232, 2,621; — 12 29th July ; 1854 
6,442, 600, — 4,294, 2,748, —— 22 30th Dee. 
6,326, 474, — 4,217, 2583, — 13 31st Mar. >) 
5,792, — 60, 3,619, 2,003 — 4, 28th April 
4,839, = 1,182, 2,684, 964, — 6 9th June | 
3,223, ee AH oon. ye ee a 12 Ist Sept. || i955 
4,100, | 2,574, -— 2,278, 4,196, — 1 8th Sept. 
5,160, 1,489, — 3,225, 3,433, — 2 22nd Sept. | 
6,184, £:G20, — 4,122, 2682, — 1 29th Sept. 
6,450, 23, — 4,461, ASIDE, — 13 29th Dee. J 
5,793, 33987, —: 4,022, 5,568, — 20 17th May ) 
6,958, 254.355 — 49,69, 454.24, — 1 24th May 
4,500, | 3,666, ive S001, 1} pater a lay aS 4 | Zist June 
4,695, | 35716, a 2,934, | 5,477,| — 14 | 27th Sept. 
DELS, | 26.5605 a 3,408, P20 — 1 4th Oct. >) 1856 
7,296, Al 25 — 4,560, 6,868, — 5 8th Nov. 
8,442, | 1,829, ne 6,253, | 4,018,| — 3 | 29th Nov. 
7,960, 1,082, — 5,804, 3,184, — 2 13th Dee. 
6,834, 1,981, — 4,881, 35934, — 2 27th Dec. 
6667, ',| 2,786, oo 4,762, 4,661, — 13 28th Mar. 
Gale, \ 23996, — 5,301, 4,967, — 11 13th June 
Tell, | 1,007, — 5,368, 3240, — 4, 11th July 
6,412, 22235 — 4,452, 4,281, — 12 3rd Oct. 
6,678, as a 4,770, 5,681, — 1 10th Oct. 1857 
8,032, 3542/0, —_ 5,950, 5,308, — 1 17th Qct. 
9,100, 2,742, — 6,894, 4,948, —: 3 Ath Nov. 
8,665, | 4,852, -— 6,666, 6,851, — 1 11th Noy. 
11,616, a 878, 9,034, 1,704, —- 6 23rd Dec. 
11,990, = ‘SOs, 1 ides: os 678, 1 | 30th Dec. 
8,479, — 1,093, 6,056, 133.30; — 1 6th Jan. 
6,746, —- 141, 4,497, 2,108, — 2 20th Jan. 
4,437, 5435 — 2,464, 2,616, — 2 3rd Feb. 1858 
3,149, 709, — £312, 2,446, —- 1 10th Feb. 
1,748, I, PE2, _— Nil 2,860, — 42 Ist Dee. 
Nil 1,519, — % 519, — mA 29th Dec. J 
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Nuwaber, | Wvdince Rata Average Normal Rate 2 per Cent. 
= of Fiduciary 
To Date. of of of Circulation 
wee. | aan, Panto. | SY | meu, | gee | a 
£ Per ent. £ £ £ £ 

(| 20th April...) 16 18,580, 23 2.250, 2,322, 595 ns 

| 27th April.... 1 16,591, 1 “Se 4,978, 6,214, == 1,263, 

19592 | 25th May...) 4 16,683, 43. BL21,~ 10,427, — 5,036, 

Ist June....| 1 175270, 35 3,996, 6,478, a 2,582, 

6th July...) 5 17,499, 3 op 4,375, —-- 881, 

(| 28th Dee. ....) 5 16,470, ho] Sy P21, 2,059, | 3,062, — 

(| 18th Jan......| ° 8 rB58O3, me | Tesmee, 1986. | 45451, — 

|| 25th Jan...) 1 14,868, 3 14,868, Sips ~ | B3082%, — 
28th Mar...... 9 14,466, 4 14,456, 7,233, a= 7 ¥5; 
ith April...) 2 14,063, 43 14,063, 8,789, a 196, 

1860 9th May....| 4 14, 14.3, 5 14,143, 10,607, —_— 2,860, 
23rd May...) 2 14,923, et 1) BROgs, 9,327, — 2,837, 
Sst Oct. .... 23 14,987, 4 14,987, 7,493, — 1,090, - 
Ft Noy. 1° 4 13,160, 4t | 13,160, 8,225, = 180, 
ZASCINOWs ani] © 2 12,536, De, a) L256 36, 10,969, - 2,970, 
|| 26th Dee. .... 5 I1,8OT, 5 11,801, 8,851, a 1,637, 
(| 2nd Jan. .... 1 T17920, 6 Sek, Hh PL Sa6, -— 3,361, 
Srd Feb. .<:) 6 17,053, 7 9,090, 18,941, —— 4,851, 
20th Mar.....| 5 11j2173 8 7,866, 16,825, — 8,959, 
8rd April...) 2 12,042, 7 FeGe, 15,052, — 7,483, 
Oth April...) ~1 12,374, 6 757955 12,374, wo 4,589, 
| 15th May .... 5 12,060, 5 Sera, 9,045, — 933, 
1861 drd July ... 7 TT ,284, 6 8,264, 11,287, — 3,023, 
31st July 4 10,926, 6 Oo 75, 10,926, — 1501, 
14th Aug...) 2 Tijor., 5 8,613, 8,709, — 96, 
28th Aug...) 2 12,116, 4% 4,767, 7,572, 195, — 
18th Sept..... 3 12,742, 4 4 220, 6,371, 849, _ 
6th Nov. .... rf 13,340, 34 4,460, 5,002, 254.58, — 
24th Dee. .... "4 14,248, 3 eee 3,562, 2a 52, — 

(|* Sth Jan...) «2 esp fle 3 5,084, 3,794, 15290, — 

|| 21st May ...| 19 15,498, 23 5,068, 1,949, 2.21, = 

1862 4 9th July .... | 16,035, 3 8,011; 3,759, Brine — 
23rd July .... 2 17,006, 2 55274, 2,126, 3,148, — 

| | 29th Oct. ....) 14 16,380, 2 fice e Nil e130, — 

| 3ist Det: o. 9 14,186, 3 gs T as; 3,546, 2,202, — 

(} 4th Jam.\...) ~2 Lehi, 3 O95, 3,378, | 3,367; a 
18th Feb. .... 3 12,846, 4 6,525, 6,428, 102, ~ 
28th Jan. .... 2 L320, 5 4,290, 95909, —= 2.619; 
22nd April...) 9 14,103, 4, 5,969, 7,051, -- 1,082, 
29th April... 1 14,491, 5s 6.379, 5,435, 832, — 
13th May...) 2 V4 OTS, 3 €,694, 3,503. | 3,191, — 

1863 20th May .... 1 13,695, 34 6,986, 5,135, 1,854, — 
28th Oct... 23 L4jA31, 4, pode. 7,055, — 13; 
4th Nov. .... 1 Let Os; 5 8,846, 9,896, — 1,050, 
25th Nov. .... 3 b2,7 295 6 8,280, 12,729, —— 4,449, 
2nd Dee.....) “1 12,434; 7 8,588, 15,542, ~— 6,954, 
28rd Dee. .... 3 12,899, 8 6,984, 19,348, — 12,364, 
S0th’ Dee.-.n 13,682, 7 6,444, 17,102, — 10,658, 
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Normal Rate 25 per Cent. Normal Rate 3 per Cent. Aiuuiber 
of . To Date. 
What it Issued Tssued What it Issued Issued Weeks: 
ought to be. Over. Under. || ought to be. Over. Under. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Nil Boon, — Nil PAST, —— 16 20th April } 
3,314, 1,664, —- 1,380, 3,598, — 1 27th April | 
6,673, ~- 1,552, 4,170, Os 1 — 4, 25th May L} 1859 
3,456, 540, — 1,489, A557. —_ A lst June | 
1,750, 1,807, — Nil ROS — 5 6th July 
Nil Beko, = 55 GLa TG — 5 28th Dee. J 
Nil 6,399, — Nil 1555035 ae 3 18th Jan. 
1,486, 5,263, — " 14,868, — t 25th Jan. 
4,339, 2,079, — 2,411, 12,055, — 9 28th Mar. 
5,264, 2,969, —- 3,513, 10,550, — 2 11th April 
7,072, Gris; —- 4,714, 9,429, — 4, 9th May \! 1860 
5,769, 2%, — avfa0, 1H 1935 — 2 23rd May 
4,497, 1,906, — 2,497, 12,490, oo 23 31st Oct. 
5,264, PAGES a 3,290, 9,870, — 1 7th Nov. 
7,426, eyes — 5,223, a1 33 — 2 21st Nov. 
5,905, 153095 — 3,933, 4,868, — 5 26th Dec. J 
7355, 4,220; — 5,968, 2.607 —— al 2nd Jan. ) 
10,038, — 948, 7,435, 1,665, — 6 3rd Feb. 
12,339, — 4,473, 9,347, — 1,481, 5 20th Mar. | 
10,838, zs, | 3969, 8,028, a 459, 2 3rd April 
8,562, _ Meh des 6,187, 1,589, — 1 10th April 
6,030, 2500 255 a 4,020, 4,092, — 5 15th May 
7,899, 365, — 5,643, 2,021, — 7 3rd July 1861 
7,648, 1,687, — 5,468, aya — 4, 31st July 
5,806, 2807, a 3,870, 4,743, — 2 14th Aug. | 
4,846, 23021; —— 3,029, 5,738, — 2 28th Aug. 
3,718, 3,487, — 2,128, 5, OO — 3 18th Sept. 
2,668, A792; — He ee 6,348, — “4 6th Nov. | 
1,425, | 4,290, — Nil tg a — 7 24th Dec. ) 
PoS,) |) 3,866, — Nil 5,084, oe 2 8th Jan. ) 
Nil 5,068, — Z 5,068, — 19 21st May | 
1006,) | 45405; —— _ BAOI, ns a 9th July L 1872 
Nil Ma74, —_ #5 55274, — 2 23rd July : 
a yh 31, — | 2, Blot — 14 29th Oct. 
TAI, | 45329, — . 5,748. — 9 31st Dec. ) 
L001, 55394, — Nil 6,745, -— 2 14th Jan. | 
8,855, 2,670, — 2,141, AZ, —_ 3 18th Feb. 
6,106, 1,084, — 4,404., 2,886, = 2 28th Jan. 
4,231, W738, = 2,350, 3,619, — 9 22nd April 
Z,898,! | 39479; — 6,037, 340, — i 29th April 
1,401, hei 35 — Nil 6,694, — 2 13th May 
23739, 4,250, ae 1,141, 5,848, — 1 20th May 1863 
4,233, 2,809, — 2,351, A,001, — 23 . | 28th Oct. 
6,598, 2,248, — 4,398, 4.448, — 1 4th Nov. | 
8,910, — 630, 6,364, 1,916, = 3 25th Nov. 
11,190, — 2,602, 8,289, 299, — u 2nd Dee. 
14,190, — 7,306, 10,749, — 3,765, 3 23rd Dec. 
12,313, ~ 5,869, 9,121, — 2,677, 1 30th Dec. ) 
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Number | Average Rate of Flan ery | Normal Rate 2 per Cent. 
To Date. of of of Circulation ; 

weeks, | Datin. | tase, | Sm” | Matic, | teuet | men 

£ Per ent. £ £ £ £ 
iMeoph tate ..| Wp-< \gempans |Poe w8x6, || 16194, |. = | BB7e 
10th Feb. .... 3 125679, 8 958, 18,886, —_ LES; 
24th Feb. ....). 2 12,958, | 6,953; 16,197, — 9,244, 
13th April... 7 13,145, 6 Was 2, 13,145, a 5,913, 
27th April...) 2 11,942, 7 9,107, 14,927, — 5,820, 
4th May as a i 1,778, 8 9,706, 17,667, ae. 7,961, 
ith May...) 1 12,059, 9 8,900, 21,108, _ 12,208, 
18644 | 25th May ....| 2 | 12,827, || 8 +797, || 19,231, ee 
15th June...) 8 135441, | 6,988, 16,801, —_ 9,818, 
ard Aug..... 7 12,909, 6 8,399, 12,909, -- 4,510, 
7th Sept...) 5 14,081, 8 8,806, 21,121, — 12,315, 
9th Nov.....) 9 12,400, 9 8,390, 21,700, -- 13,3170; 
25rd) NGY....:.| » 2 13,260, 8 6,619, 19,890, — 13.271; 
14th Dee. ....| 3B ee ye 7 6,331, 16,524, _- 10,193, 
28th Dee. ....|° 2 TARE, 5} 5,839, L773, — 5,934, 
Tith Jan. 2... 2 13,364, 5+ 72 6s 11,698, — 4,558, 
Ist. Mar. .... 7 13,720, 5 6,450, || 10,290, — 3,840, 
29th Mar.....| 4 LAS ae, 44 BAGa, 8,910, — 3,417, 

8rd May...| 5 14,083, 4 4.076% 7,041, 375 — 
24th May .... 3 1A, 34, 43 4,000, 8,834, -- 1,834, 
Bie, May. 3.) “2 1 14,919, 4 £5991, 7,459, — 1,468, 

14th June...) 2 14,491, 33 Leona 5,434, Boks — 

18655 | 26th July...) 6 14,702, 3 7,090, 3,075, | 3305; — 

| 2nd Aug... 1 13,604, 34 8,003, 1 9,c01,° 1 3,802, — 

27th Sept..... 8 43,329; 4, 8,334, 6,663, 5,071; ae 

| Ape Oc. 2:4 3 12,440, 4% | 10,288, (10s, 1 BykCF, — 

Wir Och i) . 1 11,956, 5 10,356; 8,967, 1,389, —— 
18th Oct. .... 1 12,005, 6 10,28 5, 12,005, — 1,692, 
22nd Nov..... 5 Tz, 808, fi 8,570, 16,006, — 7,436, 
Li-a7en Dec...) “5 13,201; 6 4,270, || 18,201, — 5,913, 
Srddians 4 © 2 12,380, vi 95397, 15,475, — 6,078, 
Slst.Jan. ...: 4, 1252-00; 8 9,005, 18,324, — 9,319, 
Q1st Feb.....| 3 | 12,548, || 8 8.466, || 18,822, as © W085, 
14th Mar...) 3 13,231, a 7,444, 16,539, — 9,095, 
QndMay...| 7 | 13,236, |) 6 8.768, || 13,236, es 4,478, 
9th May .... 1 12,205; 7 10,050, 15,369, — 5,319, 
1866 15th Aug...... 14 135026; 10 T2457, 26,050, — 13,593, 
22nd Aug. «...) 1 13,691, 8 10,491, 20,536, — 10,045, 
29th Aug. .... 1 Lag 52, | 9,166, 18,415, no 9,249, 
5th Sept...«{ 1 15,098, 6 9,123, || 15,098, — 5,975, 
26th Sept...) 3 1A,209; 5 8,050, 11,422, — 3,372, 
Ttw.Nov,...:. 6 18,605, 4. 8,309, 9,753, — 1,444, 
19th Dee. ....| 6 174399, 4, Bese. 8,699, = 3,162, 
26th Dee. ....) 1 18,308, 33 3,625, 6,865, a 3,240, 
6th Feb. .... 6 18,176, 34 Axo? 2 6,816, a 1,884, 
| 29th May ....| 16 £85370, 3 4,473, 4,592, — 119, 
24th July .... 8 20,970, 25 2,589, 2,621, — 32, 

24th Dec. ....| 22 21,9256, 2 2,106, Nil 2,106, — 
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Normal Rate 23 per Cent. Normal Rate 3 per Cent. amber 
of To Date. 
What it Issued Issued What it Issued Issued Weeks 
cught to be. Over. Under. || ought to be. Over. Under. 1 
£ £ £& £ £& £ 
11,695, — 3,879, 8,652, — 834, 3 20th Jan. 
13,835, — 6,077, 10,481, — 2723, 3 10th Feb. 
11,668, — 4,710, 8,650, — | 1,597, 2 24th Feb. 
9,201, — 1,969, 6,572, 660 — ef 13th April 
10,747, — 1,640, TIGL, i 2,46, — 2 27th April 
12,955, — 3,249, 9,815, —_ 109, 1 4th May 
15,670, — 6,770, 12,059, —— 3,159, ‘ llth May 
13,264, a 5,467, 10,760, — 2,968, 2 25th May e 1864 
12,097, — 5,109, 8,960, 1972, 3 15th June | 
9,036, -~ 637, 6,454, 1,945, —— va ard Aug. 
15,489, —— 6,683, L734, — 2,674, 5 7th Sept. 
16,120, — 7,130, 12,400, — 4,010, 9 9th Nov. 
14,586, — TOE 11,050, — 4,431, 2 23rd Nov. 
71,895, —_ 5,564, 8,811, a 2,480, 3 14th Dec. 
8,073, 2,134, 5,767, 42, oo 2 28th Dec. .) 
8,618, — 1,488, 5,707, 1,428, — 2 11th Jan. )\ 
6,860, — 410, 4,573, 1537 75 = a 1st Mar. 
5,708, — 210, 3,064, 1492.9; — A 29th Mar. 
4,225, | 2,843, “— 2,347, | 4,728, — 5 3rd May 
5,654, 1,346, — 3,526, 3.474, — 3 24th May 
4,476, Pel — 2,485, 3,406, — 1 31st May 
2,898, 3,057, — L L276, | Aserg, — 2 14th June 
AsO; | 6,620, — Nil 4,090, — 6 26th July +| 1865 
2,721, 6,272, — 1,134, FiO, | = 1 2nd Aug. 
3,998, | 4,336, — || 2,221, | 6,113, — 8 27th Sept. 
4,976, Roi 2. a S110, 3 -92878, — 1 4th Oct. 
Oto, | 4,398; — 3,985, 1 6,391, — 1 11th Oct. 
8,404, 1,909, — 6,002, | 4 31, — 1 18th Oct. 
11,524, 2 2,954, 8,570, ee — 5 22nd Nov. 
9,240, — 1,970, 6,600, 670, —- 5 27th Dec. ) 
11,142, — 1,745, 8,254, 1, 0433 — 1 3rd Jan. ) 
13,437, —_— 4,432, 10,180, — 1,175, A 31st Jan. 
13,792, —- 5,326, 10,455, — 15989; 3 21st Feb. 
21907... a 3,468, 8,820, -—- 1,376, 3 14th Mar. ! 
9,265, — Bey, 6,618, | 2,140, — @ 2nd May 
11,065, one LOLS, 8,198, 159255 — 1 9th May 
19,526, — 109, 15,196; = 2,739, 14 15th Aug. | 1866 
15,060, — 4,569, 11,341, — 750, 1 22nd Aug. 
13,258, — 4,092, 9,821, — 655, is 29th Aug. 
10,568, aay ees 7,549, | 1,674, ge: 1 5th Sept. | 
7.615, 435, _- DOV G, \ez.074, — 3 26th Sept. 
6,242, 2,067, — 3,901, | 4,408, — 6 7th Nov. 
4,220, B37, —— 2,900, 2634) — 6 19th Dee. 
3,662, —— 37, 1,526, 1,099, — 1 26th Dec. J 
3,635, 15297, _ 1,515, By Alas — 6 6th Feb. 
13387, 2,636, — Nil 454.73, — 16 29th May 1867 
Nil 2,589, — 9 2,589, — 8 24th July 
% 2,106, — ae, — 22 24th Dee. 
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TaBiE I.—Showing the Average Amount of Bullion during each Period of 
[000’s omitted.] 




































Number | Average Rate . Tdncary Normal Rate 2 per Cent. 
To date. ‘of of of Circulation . 
oe ROTA a pa sap netonies “ore onder 
£ Per cnt. £ £ £ ae 
18th Nov...... 47 20,003, 2 4,034, Nil 4,034, == 
1868 2nd Dec. ....| 2 147,072, 23 6,304, 2.435, | avo; “= 
30th Dee. .... 4, 17,031, 3 6,065, 4,258, 1,807, —- 
Sist. Mar...../° 18 17219, 3 6,228, 4,304, 1,924, — 
5th May .... 5 15,874, 4, 45906, 7,937, — 31, 
9th June.... 5 16,280, 44 a, 1,017, 6,097; — 
1869 23rd June.... 2 LOs227), A, 4,401, 9,618, — 5,212, 
14th July .... 3 18,706, 34 5,061, 7,105, —- 2,044, 
18th Aug.....| 5 19,505, 3 4,326, 4,876, — 550, 
ora Noy..:... 12 18,931, 23 4,831, 2,354, 2459; a= 
29th Dee. .... 8 LF Sie., 3 ee 4,453, 678, —_ 
20th July ....| 29 19,256, 3 3,845, 4,814, — 969, 
27th July .... 1 18,395, 4 5,782, 9,197, —- 3,415, 
drd Aug..... 1 173958 5 6,443.5 13,468, — 6,995, 
10th Aug...) 1 172.30) 6 GOS, 18,2380, a 12,680, 
1870 - L7th Aug....:. ul 18,812, 5t 720, 16,460, —+ 11,740, 
: ZAth Aug e«.| 1 19,107, 44 A130, 11,942, _ 7.803; 
31st Aug. .... 1 19,748, A, 3,609, 9,874, — 6,265, 
14th Sept...) 2 20,421, 35 2,850, 7,783, — 5,933, 
24th Sept...) 2 aU, 3 1,940, 5,311; — 3,071, 
| 28th Dee. ....) 18 DEKCR, 23 2. 1eas 2,689, _ 535, 
{| ist Mar...) “9 2a 21s 2% re ca 2,664, — 283, 
12th April... 6 ZS E, 3 2,304, 5,330, — 3,016, 
14th June.... 9 235500, 23 1,038, 2,924, — 1,886, 
12th July .... 4 25,839, 22 —- 1,615, — ee 
20th Sept.....) 10 24,701, 2 653; Nil 653, = 
18713 | 27th Sept...... 1 20,303, 3 4,710, 5,076, — 366, 
4th Oct. .... au 19,668, A 6,624, 9,834, os 3,207; 
15th Nov....%. 6 21,087, 5 4,454, 15,815, — 11,361, 
| 29th Nov. .... 2 2330.20, 4, Wh 115810; — 11,086, 
| 1pth: Dec...... 2 23,860, 33 347, 8,947, — 8,600, 
Ci, Byam Dees...) ae 24,320, 3 


29, 6,080, a: 6,051, 


The close study of this table, 7.e., the excesses over and below a 
regulated issue, can be brought into connection with many features 
in the commercial history of the country during the last twenty- 
seven years, showing the fruits of the Bank’s liberality in the early 
years of the issue, the rapid development when money was too 
cheap, of speculative enterprise and ‘“ company-mongering,” the 
times of ‘‘calls,” of losses, disappointments, crisis—and it dis- 
tinctly shows to what extent experience has guided; to what extent 


the system has failed to guide those who manage the use of the 
Issue. 
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Normal Rate 24 per Cent. 


What it 


ought to be, 





£ 
Nil 
1,703, 
1,722, 
4,732, 
6,512, 
5,765, 
3,741, 
1,951, 


Nil 
LL 


1,926, 
5,518, 
8,979, 
12,761, 
10,286, 
7,643, 
5,824, 
4,084, 
2,125, 
Nil 


Nil 
2,182, 
Nil 


3) 


3) 
2,030, 
5,900, 

10,504, 
7,086, 
4,772, 
2,432, 





Issued 


Over. 


£ 
4,034, 
6,304, 
4,362, 


4,506, 
3174; 

602, 
1,320, 
25375; 
4,831, 
35352 


©9295 
264, 


lett lor 


Issued 
Under. 


£ 


Ly dealoal ath 5 | 


6,050, 
7.362, 
4,425, 
2,403, 
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What it 
ought to be. 


£ 
Nil 





Issued 


Over. 


£ 
459345 
6,304, 
6,065, 


65228, 
5,260, 
3,044, 
3,037) 
3502, 
45326, 
4,831, 
5.131, 


3,845, 
2,716, 


437, 


1, LAG, 
1,940, 
2,154; 


2281, 
ORD 
1,038, 


653; 
4,710, 
353495 


Issued 


Under. 


£ 





as 
— 
— 
—— 


3,560, 
3,218, 
538, 
318, 


Pe a 


2,558, 
3,212, 


Number 
of 
Weeks. 





ow 
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ft 


a 
Ne) CO OL DO COLO 


bo 
WNNHE HEE eee 


ft 


NNNODHMRFOR OM’ 


To Date. 


18th Noy. 
2nd Dec. 
30th Dec. 


eae 1868 
31st Mar. 

5th May 
9th June 
23rd June 
14th July 
18th Aug. 
3rd Novy. 


29th Dec. 


1869 


20th July 
27th July 
3rd Aug. 
10th Aug. 
17th Aug. 
24th Aug. 
31st Aug. 
14th Sept. 
24th Sept. 
28th Dec. 


| 1870 





1st Mar. }) 

12th April 

14th June 

12th July 

20th Sept. 

27th Sept. }| 1871 
4th Oct. 

15th Nov. | 

29th Nov. 

13th Dee. 


27th Dec. 


The following table arranges these items at the three respective 


rates, so that the eye may glance over them and see how the balances 
lie on the whole and during the respective years :— 
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TABLE J.—Showing the Hxcesses of Fiduciary Issues,and the Excesses of Allowances over Actual 
Fiduciary Issues made at the respective Nominal Normal Rates of 2, 2%, and 3 per Cent. 
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These tables will also be useful in leading to a clearer apprecia- 
tion of what I have called “normal’’ rates of interest. My propo- 
sition implies, as a matter of course, that the fiduciary issue made 
should diminish as the rate of interest declines, until, when the latter 
reaches its normal state, the fiduciary part should altogether dis- 
appear. And here you will perceive what I mean by the self-acting 
process, which should determine this so-called normal rate. The 
Bank can allow the whole fiduciary issue to disappear without 
making a further decline in the rate of discount, and if it can 
maintain such a higher rate (than the present normal rate), or 
3 per cent., on a pure bullion issue, such a rate becomes, de facto, 
the normal rate. 

Such supposed higher rate, however, is subject to the checking 
power of competition in the market; for the Bank, as the central 
institution, is but the factor of the market, and under the arrange- 
ment, in its dependence upon the public, it would have no absolute 
power of its own in defiance of its constituents. If it held the rate 
too high, for the purpose of obtaining bullion, without issuing 
fiduciary notes, it would lose business which the market would take 
up. Hence the necessary store of bullion would settle itself in a 
natural way by its competition with the sovereigns or bullion notes in 
the open market. If the Bank held the rate too low, it would be 
overwhelmed with business. ‘This same principle of competition 
would apply to all stages of interest and all stages of the issue, as 
in some measure it does now. 

For the commencement of the new issue it would, however, be 
necessary to establish some starting point as the normal rate to 
begin with. It is of little importance whether this rate be 2 or 24 
or 3 per cent., for as after all, from the previous remarks, its influence 
is halved or quartered, there would be question only of this fractional 
effect upon proportions of increase of either one-eighth, or one-tenth, 
or one-twelfth. And whether the one or the other be adopted, or 
whether they were changed during the course of the experience made, 
any one of the three rates would afford a firm clear ground, without 
detracting from the definite and comprehensive character of the 
arrangement. Nevertheless, as, according to the figures shown, the 
choice lies between 2 as too low and 3 as too high (and for this 
reason normal rates of below 2 or above 3 are already out of the 
question), the proper figure would be 23 per cent.; and this, as I 
have stated, gives the slight advantage in favour of issue which is 
desirable as a margin. So far, 1 think, we can follow the course 
of experience as a guide, for, when experience shows an infallible’ 
rule, it obtains the value of a principle. 


If the arrangement be carried out, will it be simple in its control, 
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or more complicated than now? The first thing which the managers 
of the Bank have to watch is bullion. They may maintain the rate 
of discount, without fiduciary issue, at any figure they like, until 
they have enough—or, rather, until the country has enough—for, if 
the Bank overdoes it, the competition of the market will check it. 
But, whether the bullion reserve be large or small, they can always 


observe the rates of exchange, and, independently of the market, » 


protect their store of bullion whenever these exchanges, or their 
balance, appear against us. J do not know whether the close 
observance of the exchanges now forms part of the Bank’s policy; 
I presume it does, but have no means of judging of the accuracy of 
the foundations. My impression is that there are very few people 
in this country who have more than a superficial knowledge of 
exchanges as a whole, and who can caleulate to a point the results 
of shipments of bullion according to freight, charges, Mint and Bank 
regulations, stamps, and interest; yet upon such minute points do 
the exchanges turn; and the information is easily obtained and 
kept up. Our stock of bullion at the Bank is in immediate contact 
with exchanges, as the reservoir between our circulating coin and 
foreign trade; and nothing is more important than a close watch of 
all the channels through which it is supplied or exhausted. Any 
error, which might be avoided by quick appreciation and forestalled 
by a timely movement in the rate, may cause the loss of a million or 
more of bullion; and we all know how anxious we are when a few 
hundred thousands, or even 100,000/., are withdrawn—vide the 
‘‘money articles.” You will agree with me that this matter of 
the stock of bullion stands on its own merits, and that less local 
prejudice, or rather, more cosmopolitan intelligence, may lead to a 
better appreciation of exchange matters. And when these are fully 
brought to bear, the operation of guiding the bullion store will 
become more automatic than it is at present—more rule will prevail 
and less discretion be required; and although the latter will still 
have its play, and most effectively if occasion calls for it, you may 
admit that, on the whole, the control over the bullion can be 
exercised with more certainty, therefore with more simplicity, upon 
my plan than under the present system. 7 

The next thing the Bank would have to control is the fiduciary 
issue for satisfying the local demand. Finding the exchanges 
favourable, it can, without fear, make the issue; indeed, it must 
make it so as to prevent not only too large an accumulation of 
bullion, but also on account of the competition of the open market ; 
and when it reduces the rate, and with it the issue, it just performs 
that beneficient and automatic action which marks the approach 
between two contending forces, and therefore enables the judgment 
to be formed at once, because the effect is brought about at once. 
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This more regulated proceeding does not, as I have said before, 
prevent the directors from giving to the country all the benefit of 
their wisdom and diseretion, and they can exercise the latter with 
all the more immediately visible results just becatse certain main 
points are no longer subject to doubt. 

And if, in thus meeting the discount market in Sane, way, the 
directors were able to secure to themselves a regular supply of 
bills—that is, if the respective resources of the Bank, as well as the 
fiduciary issue, sought to meet the requirements regularly, without 
repelling them excessively at one time, and at other times spasmo- 
dically attracting them, if the “‘ Discounted bills and temporary 
‘‘ advances’ obtained anything like regularity (as they ought to do 
in every bank) the Bank would supply an additional element of 
compensation for regulating the market, viz., a reasonable absorp- 
tion of the demand for money. How this element of compensation, 
which, as perhaps the most important of all, I must ask you now to 
add to the other elements spoken of as working in the same direc- 
tion, for halving (so to speak) abrupt differences, has hitherto been 
treated, appears from the returns furnished. 

The third subject which the directors must waich, is the ordinary 
one of general mercantile credit and that of individual credits. 
And here let me remark, that in spite of the high and, I may say, 
noble intention of those who rule the Bank, in spite of excellent 
machinery and powerful position, the Bank cannot control matters 
of general or special credit unless it 1s in regular and almost 
unbroken connection with the market, in continuous practical con- 
nection in which matters of fact and actual insight replace matters 
of hearsay. Through these means of regular connection only can 
the Bank retain its power and influence in the market, and it is not 
enough that it should merely have a hand in it, but as the richest 
and best institution it should be able to take the lead, so that it 
may be enabled to retain sufficient influence in general mercantile 
credit, the term “‘general”’ here being an element in the guidance 
of a policy. Without this general and continuous policy the Bank 
is liable to run an eccentric course, by which at certain times it 
encourages, at other times suddenly discourages a particular class 
of business, as the experience of bankers and discounters has 
shown. Further, when this practical share in the business of the 
country is gained, it will pay, and will bring with it a certain per- 
fection of arrangements, which, with a broken course, remain 
ineffective for some time, in spite of every intelligent and high 
minded endeavour, as far as excellency of control is concerned. 
Many bankers and others may be able to appreciate these remarks 
and estimate them accordingly. 

That this share of the Bank in the real business of the country 
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can be recovered when the present misconceptions as to fiduciary 
issue are removed, and a better system is substituted, is not a 
matter of doubt in my mind. Is it not an astonishing fact, that 
whereas all other national banks have increased their business. in 
accordance with the growth of the respective nation’s trade and 
beyond (see Bank of France, Prussia, &c.); and whereas, our own 
joint stock banks have shown such splendid prosperity, whereas our 
trade has trebled since 1844, the Bank of England should alone 
have lagged behind, scarcely improving its position? It is true 
that during late years there have been larger deposits, the Bank has 
also more bullion; but this increase bears no sensible proportion to 
that of the general prosperity. And although the stock of bullion is 
larger, does it not appear as if this were consequent upon some 
change of policy in answering demands through the reserve—i.e., 
in not acceding to them—does it not seem as if this slight improve- 
ment was rather due to some mysterious and painful effort? Then 
where lies the fault ? 

In my opinion, the Bank of England, with its gigantic capital 
and its superior management, ought to hold an amount of good bills 
largely in excess of that of any other bank or an aggregate of 
them, it ought to pay larger dividends than it does now, and thus, 
by making larger profits, be able to meet the pubic demands more 
fairly, and thereby bring into action another factor of compensation, 
through whom excesses of interest, excesses of import and export 
of bullion, excesses of speculation, with all their concurrent excres- 
cences, may find amelioration for the mutual benefit of the Bank 
and all classes of the community, if not of the great system of 
commerce all over the world. If the idle note reserve were 
abolished, the deposits of the Bank, the real monetary power of the 
country, would enter again into their legitimate rights, and be better 
invested; it is now the deposits which rescue the Bank from the 
false position of the fiduciary issue; whereas the power of reserve 
contained in the proposal I make here would come to the assistance 
of the deposits. Under such altered circumstances, the question 
might even be mooted whether the Bank should not pay interest on 
certain classes of such deposits, as other Banks do. 


The plan proposed by me demands, of course, a revision of the 
arrangement as to the share of profit which the State receives. The 
State is entitled to a share, not so much for the sake of State 
necessities, as in vindication of a principle. For the privilege and 
authority given to a bank to issue fiduciary notes resemble the loan 
of a capital; and if the Bank had this capital free of interest, the 
privilege would be too much, and become an odious monopoly. The 
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fairest way of looking upon this matter is that of regarding the 
fiduciary issue as an interest-bearing deposit, upon the usual banking 
rules. Under the present Act the State receives 195,000/. per 
annum. I have already stated my objection to that, and propose 
that the State’s profit should in future be in exact accordance with 
the actual issue made and the actual profit. If at any time an extra 
issue of, say, 10 millions were made, employed at 5 per cent., the 
gross profit would be 500,000/.; an issue of 5 millions, at 4 per cent., 
would give 200,000/.; an issue of 12 millions, at 8 per cent., would 
give 960,000/. At other times, there would be no issue and no profit. 
Referring now to what I have said before respecting the cost of 
bullion notes, [ would propose that from the produce of the fiduciary 
issue there should first be deducted the expense attendant the issue. 
Among the items of this expenditure are several which may be 
reduced, viz., bankers’ compensation (which expires at the expira- 
tion of the present issue) ; the expenses for the Bullion Office, &c., 
as not properly belonging to the fiduciary issue; other economies 
might be made; and in consideration of the fact that the Bank 
otherwise, through the same system, effects certain economies in its 
banking department, the Bank, or a bank, might be induced to 
accept the note contract as involving an annual expenditure of 
120,000/. There would then remain upon the gross profits named 
above, balances of 380,000/., 80,000/., and 840,000/. At other times 
there would be a fiduciary issue below 5 millions, just covering or 
scarcely covering the expenditure; and there may be times when 
there is no necessity for any fiduciary issue at all. These times 
should be debited to the issue account; so that the whole arrange- 
ment stands on a pure, equitable basis, without the shadow of sus- 
picion as to one-sidedness. The balances remaining should then be 
divided between the State and Bank, either by crediting the State 
with the interest at one-half or 1 per cent. below the Bank rate, or by 
allowing the Bank a proportionate share by way of del credere, the 
greater portion of the produce, of course, going to the State. But 
the Bank should suffer no loss whatever, as, according to my showing, 
it does now, and for the advantage gained, including the higher 
interest obtainable on its deposits, the Bank might be satisfied with 
but a small share on the net profits of the fiduciary issue. 

It is quite true that in such a case the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could no longer count on the regular annual income 
from the Bank of 195,000/. Instead of that he may sometimes 20 
without, at other times receive much larger sums; and the more 
equitable operation of the whole may, after all, bring better results. 
I am of opinion that the actual working of the system -would 
result in far more regular annual profits. Certain it is that, if 
we succeed in avoiding crises and their baneful consequences, there 
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will be a considerable increase in the tax-bearing power of the 
country. Further, if the Bank Act requires amendment at all, such 
amendment must either be the total abolition of the issue, and with 
it that of the 195,000/., or some more elastic plan in lieu of the 
present fixed limit, and to such elasticity the fixed payment to the 
State could not be reconciled. It is time altogether that our states- 
men and financiers should open their eyes to the conflict between 
such an item in the Budget and the great diverse interests, the 
very foundation of it all, at stake in this instance; and that, instead 
of adhering tenaciously to such small tax, for the mere sake of the 
budget, they should gain the conception that, by abolishing it they 
might confer an incalculable benefit upon the public, the Bank, the 
State, and the budget. 

It remains for me to state, that my proposal requires no essential 
alteration in the constitution of the Bank. The separation between 
the issue department and the banking department may be main- 
tained as it is now, and there would, at one time, appear bullion on 
one side, notes on the other, without Government and other secu- 
rities; at another time, certain sums in Government and other 
securities would appear in order to account for the increase of issue. 
These securities might be transferred from the banking department 
as the case may arise, to serve, as the State debt and other securities 
do now, as security for the issue. The proceeding is not new, for in 
1857 the Bank transferred two millions of its Government securities 
from the banking department to the issue, a proceeding which, 
in the minds of some illogical financiers, was designated as the 
‘‘ safety valve”’ to the present system. You see how this resembles 
my plan, with this difference, that I require the safety valve to be 
in continuous operation for the regulation of the machinery, whereas 
these alchymists want to wait with its application until the machinery 
has whirled itself into partial destruction, and until the boiler is on 
the point of bursting. 

For my part I consider the security and guarantee of the Bank 
itself perfect, and further, I think that in the case of issue “ Other 
‘‘ securities,” notably fair bills of exchange realisable, are the proper 
and legitimate guarantees. Other State banks think so too, but 
upon that point we need open no controversy; the British public 
looks to Government and other securities, and these can be furnished 
by the Bank, to stand as directly applicable to the issue, the interest 
on them belonging to the Bank. No change whatever would be 
required between the Bank and the public. The note system would 
go on as before, and nobody would be the wiser for the alteration 
but those who study the weekly accounts of the Bank, who would 
find that the large, inexplicable, and demoralising “reserves” of 
notes were no longer in the account, but they would also be aware 
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that, in spite of the disappearance of this item money could be had 
at any time on fair principles of compensation, to meet contingencies. 

I claim that the plan I have suggested will, when in operation, 

do the following :— 

Firstly. It will, by a self-acting process, determine the amount 
of bullion which is suitable to the trade of this country, both 
as stock in the Bank, and as circulating coin in the country. 

Secondly. It will check the export of bullion without disturbing 
the amount of currency at home, for the fiduciary power 
arising will replace the currency drawn in from the inland 
trade, and it will enable us to dispose of a surplus of bullion 
against profitable investment in a gradual and regular 
manner. 

Thirdly. It will, by a self-acting process, determine a normal 
rate of interest, the departures from which will not be so 
violent or excessive as they are now, and thereby it will 
counteract undue speculation as well as ameliorate the severe 
effects of the results of speculation. 

Fourthly. It will altogether put in force elements of compensa- 
tion from which the commerce and prosperity of this country 
will derive advantages. 


It remains for me only to notice other suggestions, which have 
been made from time to time in reference to an improved issue. 
One gentleman has lately proposed that the Bank of England, 
instead of hoiding English Government securities for the guarantee 
of the issue, should hold foreign securities, so that at any time they 
could be sent abroad to obtain the gold necessary for us. The 
suggestion is not suitable, if only for the question of buying-and- 
selling-price. Nor can the Bank of England hold foreign bills of 
which the full value may be realised. As a quasi national bank, the 
storehouse of the country’s wealth, it has an implied degree of 
political importance which must be kept free of foreign securities of 
any kind. That our other banks and private bankers would do well 
to invest in foreign bills, so as to obtain a turn of exchange in our 
favour when necessary, I admit, and in the paper which I read 
before this Society in February, 1870, I advocated this policy. In 
order to carry it out, the science of exchanges and the considera- 
tions of credit connected with it must first be better understood in 
this country. 

Other suggestions have been made, the most current one being 
that of the insufficiency of the 15 millions of fiduciary issue, as 
compared to the larger store of bullion, and the increase of the 
country’s trade, So it has been suggested that this t5 millions 
should be increased to 29 or 25 millions. If you should agree with 
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the evidence and the views I have here laid before you, you will 
admit that such an increase in the fixed fiduciary issue could only: 
tend to increase the present gigantic evils from which we suffer. 
The more reasonable of the reformers begin to perceive that the 
issue must be elastic, so as to admit of extension without neglecting 
the principle of concurrent limits. Several plans may be suggested 
for this purpose, but none has as yet been definitely proposed ; you 
will also admit that, in the main, the controlling and compensating 
factors should be found in the system itself, and not be dependent 
upon an outside assumption, just as little as any scientific subject, 
which, having the germ of vitality in itself, can be correctly and 
logically developed by dependence on any assumption or maxim 
outside its proper sphere. When such outside assumption carries 
an alchymistical semblance of being connected with financing, and 
is, falsely, taken as a guide, confusion becomes worse confounded. 
Such is the case with the idea of fixed issue, and the “ stability ”’ 
ensuing therefrom in our present arrangement, until some of our 
best thinkers have despaired of ever unravelling the mystery. Such 
would also be the case with so-called fixed sliding scales which 
assume a definite amount of bullion with definite rates of interest. 


The question which those who peruse this paper must ask them. © 
selves is this: Does the proposal here made contain that great 
principle of prudence and conservatism which at all events is 
implied in the present fixed issue and its hmitation? Let the pro- 
posal be tested by examples, z.e., by calculation, and it will be found 
that, if anything, it is more prudent. If this point be gained, the 
most conservative supporters of the present issue, whose just con- 
servatism is founded on the fear that any new proposal might. lack 
this element of prudence, may be willing to admit that the plan 
here suggested combines this desirable characteristic with the 
element of productiveness. 
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I.—The Pedigree of the United States. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette:— 


«In tracing the changes of a nation’s life and character, we habitually give too 
exclusive a consideration to political influences, and ignore too much what may be 
termed physiological ones, which yet are always powerful and often preponderant. 
A glance at the two most ‘exercised’ nations in the world will illustrate our 
meaning. To begin with America. 

«Eleven years ago a remarkable article in the National Review, entitled 
‘ Three Men and Three Eras,’ pointed out in a suceint historical sketch the rapid 
degeneracy (according to our way of thinking) which had come over America since 
the days of Washington in manners, public morals, and political institutions. The 
writer pointed out that the great new republic, which in 1790 numbered thirteen 
States and 4,000,000 of people, and $20,000 square miles, had swelled in 1830, 
when Andrew Jackson became president, to twenty-four States, with a population 
of 13,000,000, and an area of 1,786,000 square miles, and in 1860, under 
Mr. Buchanan, to thirty-three States, with a population of 31,600,000, and an 
area of 2,963,000 square miles, He also showed that in the course of that seventy 
years nearly every political safeguard to which the founders of the republic trusted 
for its purity and greatness had been swept away; that the high standard of public 
virtue, the independence of the judges, the permanence of the civil service, the 
limits of the electoral franchise had all been tampered with or destroyed ; and that 
the results were such as might have been anticipated. But, curiously enough, he 
left entirely unnoticed an influence the steady and overpowering operation of which 
might have accounted for many of the changes which he signalised, namely, the 
rapid and extensive alteration in the race, the personnel of the nation, which all 
this time was going on. The Americans of the days of General Grant can scarcely 
be said to be the descendants of the Americans of Washington’s epoch. The 
original republicans who founded that great empire have not so much multiplied 
as they have been superseded. We are now in a position to measure and estimate 
the magnitude of the transmutation. 

“‘ The colonists who defied Great Britain in 1776, and established their inde- 
pendence in 1783, were the lineal and unspoiled descendants of the two best classes 
which England ever sent forth. They sprang, not only without degeneracy, but 
with the invigoration of a transplanted life, fron the élite of Englishmen—the 
Puritans and Pilgrim Fathers who settled in New England, and the gallant and 
adventurous cavaliers who colonised Virginia, Carolina, and Baltimore. Who, 
according to the last census just published, constitute the actual citizens of the 
United States in 1870? How many of them are the children or grandchildren, or 
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in any way really the pure genuine descendants, of the chivalrous, religious, and 
highminded Anglo-Saxons, or rather Britons, who won their independence under 
Washington P We cannot say with accuracy, but almost certainly not one-half. 

“ The facts are these, and they are very instructive. Taking round numbers, 
the entire population of the Union is 38,500,000, of which the coloured race (negro, 
or with more or less of negro blood, including the few Indians and Chinese) con- 
stitutes as nearly as may be 5,000,000. This element we will, for obvious reasons, 
leave out of consideration for the present. But what are the constituent elements 
of the white residue who reach 33,500,000? Just one-half of them are foreigners, 
or born in America of foreign parents. The figures are these, as nearly as can be 
ascertained :-— 








Poveigin Worn parc casas petasievssnithcaawenaecters 5500,000 
Both parents foreign ............ Seige atdestes 9,740,000 
One parent Eine = —-hawaelv es ea San eee 1,160,000 

16,400,000 





That is, we may say 163 millions out of 335 millions are of foreign birth or 
foreign parentage. 

« Next, we have to consider of what foreign origin. And if we assume, as we 
probably may, that the foreigners who marry Americans bear the same proportion 
to countries as the foreign immigrants, the result is as follows :-— 

















Foreign Born. Of Foreign Parents. Total. 
MOLNAR Bort, erate Ah ose Rescues 1,900,000 3,800,000 ~ 5700,000 
ROT GNIY oy ss. oon ces wonscasnncareapsenes 1,700,000 3,400,000 5,100,000 
Great Britain and Canada... 1,200,000 2,400,000 3,600,000 
Restof Murope's: fuss. 500,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 
Miscellandous ..cicssesoxesasdaiicinve- 200,000 400,000 - 600,000 
5,500,000 11,000,000 16,500,000 





It is evident, however, that this table does not quite completely or correctly repre- 
sent the extent or apportionment of the foreign element in the population. It 
does not take into account the grandchildren of foreign-born parents, who must be 
very numerous, nor the numbers of French and Spanish extraction who were incor- 
porated by the purchase of Louisiana and the cession of Florida, nor the number 
of Irish (very large certainly) included among the emigrants from Canada. When 
we have made the requisite allowances under these heads, the proportions of blood 
and original nationality—the several foreign elements which now go to make up 
the aggregate of the citizens of the United States—will stand approximately 
thus :— 


Per Cent. 
Original DriGisi SUCK. \cescce seuss sohqnaversverseranenent 46 
Of Trish extranet iccccve tassel cca enn ates 16 
5h CROYTUEL’ sin a meaRessuts areca crane ti niinnccecaemanteeee. 13 
Dea a eS Mag ame parma best eR whee slaty. en hd ated Cotes ver 12 
yp LOGOUT ILICS OXUPRCHION occjeicesscarcsontuatorsectinns 8 
5» French, Spanish, and others ......ce0seerssoee ‘pa 
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But, as of late years, the new arrivals, especially the Irish and Germans, have 
proved far more prolific than the older population of the New England States, it 
may fairly be doubted whether more than half the present inhabitants of the 
United States are of real English blood. Such a change as this since the days of 
Washington could not possibly have taken place without entailing a change of 
character of almost equal magnitude, even if other circumstances had not exercised 
great influence also.” 


Il.— Pawnbrokers. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette:-— 


« Au account of the transactions of the pawnbrokers, of the number and value 
of the pledges given, redeemed, or forfeited during a series of years would throw a 
curious light upon the economic and social condition of the people of the period. 
Anything like a full chronicle of the kind it is hopeless to expect ; but the Inland 
Revenue has gone some short way in the matter, by laying before Parliament this 
Session a statement of the number of licences issued to pawnbrokers in Great 
Britain in the twenty-five years 1848 to 1872. The object of the return was to 
ascertain not only the number of licences annually issued, but also the number of 
persons to whom they were granted. The department could not state the number 
of persons, the official books being limited, it is stated, to a record of licences only. 
Probably we shall not be far out in taking each licence to represent a pawnbroker 
—it certainly represents one establishment; for the purpose of comparing the 
numbers in one year with those in another this mode of reckoning will be quite 
fair. It would be needless and wearisome to collate the figures for every year, 
merely observing that with little check each year advanced in number upon its 
predecessor. A comparison of the three census years will suffice ; it discloses some 
remarkable results :— 






































Number of Licences Issued. Ratio of Licences 
Year. Population. Pp Goa Ben FS SP a PRP TBE - to 100,000 
In England. | In Scotland. Total. of Population. 
1851 ....| 20,959,000 L720 146 1,873 8°9 
IGP Ail\ 2331 28,600 2,313 265 2,578 ih Ga 
a7 gta 26,063,000 3,108 342 3,450 13°32 


a I SR TL FI LT AT RS, 


«If the proportion of pawnbrokers to population had remained the same in 
1861 and 1871 as it was in 1851, we should rightly infer, in the absence of more 
precise exponents, that the demands of the people for the accommodation of pawn- 
shops had been stationary. But the reverse is strikingly shown by our table. 
Pawnbrokers, though a very limited class, have increased more rapidly than the 
people generally. In twenty years the population has increased by 24 per cent.; 
the pawnbrokers by 84 per cent. In 1851 something under nine pawnbrokers met 
the wants of eyery 100,000 persons of the population ; in 1871 the same number 
of people required the accommodation of something over thirteen pawnbrokers. We 

need not dwell upon the great development of the wealth and the large increase in 
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the wages of the labouring classes which have taken place during the period under 
discussion. The moral of the figures is that the business of the pawnbroker, con- 
trary to the popular notion, flourishes more in good than in bad seasons. . A pawn- 
broker’s licence costs 152. in London, and half that sum in all other parts of Great 
Britain. In London alone the licences issued were 348 in 1851, 389 in 1861, and 
523 in 1871, showing an increase between 1871 and 1851 of 50 per cent., or a less 
rate than that of all England and Scotland. The total number of licences in 1872 
was 3,537, or 87 more than in 1871.” ; 


IIl.— Military Expenditure on the Colones. 


From the 7imes of 26th February :— 


« The sums included in the army estimates for military purposes in the colonies 
of the United Kingdom amounted to 2,589,886/. in the estimates for the financial 
year 1869-70, 1,905,538. in 1870-71, 1,855,7062. in 1871-72, 1,761,257. for 
1872-73. This last sum includes an expenditure of 658,078/. at Malta and Gib- 
raltar. The probable colonial repayments in-aid of military expenditure were 
stated at 309,600/. in 1870-71, and 290,000/. in 1871-72, and they are now stated 
at 279,300/. in 1872-73. This last sum includes 160,000/. from Ceylon, as against 
an expenditure of 142,902/.; 52,600/. from the Straits Settlements, towards 
62,7132. expenditure ; 27,000l. from Mauritius, towards §5,300l/.; 20,o00l. from 
Hong Kong, towards 104,832/. expenditure from China; 10,0o00/. from the Cape . 
and 3,500/. from Natal, towards 137,438/.; and 6,200/. from Malta, The vote in 
respect of Nova Scotia is for an expenditure of 132,060/.; Bermuda, 196,2730.; 
St. Helena, 22,8752.; Sierra Leone, 18,774/.; Gold Coast and Lagos, 17,3021. ; 
Bahamas, 12,622/.; Honduras, 13,3647.; Jamaica, 67,8717.; Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, 98,9722. These statements of imperial expenditure do not include 
the cost of arms, accoutrements, and stores supplied from this country, nor any 
proportion of recruiting expenses, head quarter, administrative expenses, and non- 
effective charges. The estimated regimental force of all ranks to be in the 
colonial commands in the years 1872-73 is 25,008, viz., 1,964 in Nova Scotia, 
2,163 Bermuda, 2,437 Cape and Natal, 203 St. Helena, 669 Mauritius, 1,209 
China, 2,080 Ceylon, 1,024 Straits Settlements, 4,484 Gibraltar, 5,729 Malta, 
198 Sierra Leone, 200 Gold Coast and Lagos, 196 Bahamas, 196 Honduras, 1,006 
Jamaica. The above settlements do not include India.” 


TV .—Cotton Blooming. 


Tue following is taken from a communication made to the Manchester 
Guardian by one of the correspondents of that journal :— 


«“ The following table, compiled from reliable sources, exhibits the date of first 
bloom, the date of killing frost, and the extent of the crop for each year, since 
1836. The returns for the years 1861 to 1864 are imperfect, and are, therefore, 
omitted :— 


1872. 


x 


Cotton Blooming. 


Date of 


First Bloom. 


FSSG... 2.8 4th June... 
SOE ch divinates 7th May ..... 
TO cee 14th June... 
OT es 24th May .... 
tO Mavic: 6th June.... 

ROAR a siclaees 10th June... 
AD BIAS 17th May .... 
Ye oe 12th June... 
go lnm 31st May 
25 Sea ee 30th ,, 

US46: Becsccde 10th June.... 
Ay eee 29th May ... 
2 nee Cc a eee 
CAO here 6th June.... 
AE. Scda tense 24th ,, 

PSS Paes 5th June 
One iee SEC 4; 

555 eae TOth. ~;; 
gi: Ee ame RAS 112 a a pee 
AS Raper 30th May .. 

ESOC asc Ath June.... 
Sy eer 24th ,, 
DBisoseteiexs: Ast -5, 
2S Mn 31st May 
“OEMs Ecos 20th ,, 

LS60 ices 23rd June 
Les eee iith -,, 
I67...kiee or 
Oo Sesctscehs L3the 5 
OD ascsistice EG A, 

SO tee ee 9th June.... 
279) ME ae 2th. 3 


eal BOtne 2 32 


e26tOclober 
et 25th October 


, 25th October 


ie 30th October 


....| 20th October 
....| 25th ‘: 


....| LOth October 


Date of 
Killing Frost. 





14th October 

27th < 
7th Oe pee a ie 
7th November 

17th October 


beveeeee 


eeecees 


er eeeoee 


15th October 
1st November 
15th October 


eeeerees 


Ceoeveee 


3rd November 


lst November 


| 27th ,, 


20th .,, 
8th 


ooeerees 


6th November 
7th 


5th November 


oeeeoeee 


16th October 


eeeeneee 


....| 20th November 


7th - 
7th 


eeeeeeee 


eoeoeeen 


soeeoere 


6th November 


Ful Ddiivenn 
....| 28th October 


woeroees 


18th November 


Oeeeeres 


Crop, 
in Thousands 
of Bales. 


Ley lpyp) 
1,801 
1,360 
2,177 
1,634 


1,683 
25378 
2,030 
25394 
2,100 


1773 
2,347 
PIRG Ie 
2,096 
2,355 


3,015 
35202 
25930 
2,847 
39527 


25939 
3,113 
3,851 
4,669 
3,656 


2,193 
2,019 
2,593 
25439 
35154 


4352 
25974 


545 





« An examination of these dates shows that out of thirty-two years there were 
but three in which killing frost occurred before 15th October ; fourteen in which it 
occurred between 15th October and 31st October ; eleven between 31st October and 


15th November; and five in which it came after 15th November. 


It is obvious 


also that whilst a late date of killing frost does not invariably concur with a large 


crop, it generally does so. 
late frost run together, thus giving a long growing season. 


VOL. XXXV. 





PART IV. 


This is especially the case when an early bloom and a 


In short it will be 
found that next to the quantity of land planted and the character of the season, 
the circumstance most closely affecting the extent of the crop is the length of the 
period intervening between the date of first bloom and the date of killing frost.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvaArtTEeR ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1872, 


No. L-ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QuvuaARtTER ENDED JUNE, 1872. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaces, Birtus, and DEatus, returned in the 
Years 1872-66, and in the QuartsERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1872-66 :—Numbers. 














“ks "10. 69. 68. | ROT. 

















Weare ease: 7, 66. 
Marriages No.| — | 190,015| 181,655 | 176,970| 176,962| 179,154| 187,776 
Births... Ee — 797,143 | 792,787 | 773,381 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870 
Deaths .... ,, — | 515,096] 515,329] 494,828 | 480,622] 471,073| 500,689 

QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1872-66. 
(1.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended Ver ah 70 69. 68 67. 66, 
BET Oh eee i ae ee UR at SES ee Se 
Marcht......: No.| 40,557 | 36,229 | 36,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 
PUNE ..2%:,. na 50,197 | 48,652 | 46,720 | 43,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 
September _,, — 46,636 | 43,900 | 48,978 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 
December _,, te 58,498 | 54,580 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 | 55,363 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended Een "71 "70 "69 68 67, 66. 
last Gay of Ve ees 
ATER. yoocse No. | 208,737 | 209,787 | 206,366 | 208,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 
June wie. ,, | 208,711 | 200,877 | 203,615 | 188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 | 192,437 
September ,, | 201,105 | 192,986 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 | 179,086 
December _,, — 193,493 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 
(III.) Duarus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 72, "7 "70 "69 68 67. 66. 
last day of —|————-|——_ |__| |__| —___|_—_"- 
March........ No. | 134,992 | 138,603 | 143,773 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 188,136 
June... », | 120,914 | 120,870 | 121,128 [118,947 | 110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 
September ,, | 118,786 | 121,236 | 124,297 | 114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 
December _,, — |134,387 |126,181 | 128,141 | 120,454 |116,197 | 117,352 
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Annual Rates of Marriacns, Birrus, and DzEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1872-66, and the Quarters of those Years. 











Calendar YEARS, 1872-66 :—G@eneral Ratios. 
2 Se Meee ret indie Wee EEDA) Ey Me aT Wire ak eee OL Sy) eR 























































































































Naas satel, vine 72, oy wie 70) 69, 68. "6H. 1.766, 
Estmtd. PopIn. 
of England ; 
om hee 23,075, —— | 22,700; | 225459; | 225168, | 21,862,)) 21,009, 1255343), 
mM mi € oO : 
each Year.... 
P y rent: — 13 — — 
aaa \ — | 167 | 16-7 | 162 | 160 | 16-2 | 166 | 17°6 
5A a — | 3673 | 35-0 | 35-3 | 349 | 36-0 | 35°6 | 35°3 
DGgES . 5. as ccedhevcs: — AGU) 22°6 23°0 22°3 22°0 21°8 23°5 
QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1872-66. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended ue een "7a. te 270, | 60, | °as, “1 ez, 1 6G: 
last day of 4 x ie 
Maren:.....020%.6. 141 13°78 12-9 13°2 13°8 13°5 13°7 14°3 
ramet 2, .: 17-5 hl s6ro || 272 |) 167 || 15°64 166 || 16-9 18-3 
September ........ — Lor HGS: | 15S 2) ASK os8 162). V7 
December ........ — | 198 | 20-4 | 19:2 | 186 | 186 | 19°5 | 20°6 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mean | 
Qrs. ended HOS A: oon Tae 70; 69. 68, 67. 66. 
last day of Zale cs 2 7 
Marelrts.c.c.....0. 36°3 BUMS 37°4 37°3 313 36°4 36°6 | 37-4 
ae ee 36°3 | 3673 | 35-4 | 36-4 | 341 | 37-2 | 37-1 | 36-2 
September ........ B4°6 | 34°1 30°6. | 94:0:;| 34°) |) B4°9) 14 85:00) (33°3 
December ........ — 34°0 33°7 | 33°6 34-1 35°0 | 33°6 | 34°5 
(III.) DEatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Gre ented ||) TR Niece, (OOM | AO, | eas.“ Neate) ogre, eee, 
last day of is a a = = 
BRAG OWS Grex ocak. 23°5 Blab: 24°7 26°0 244: 21:9 25°2 26°2 
PUD) SF cabs adios Succsnes 21°0 21°8 21°3 21°6 21°5 20°2 20°9 24°2 
September ........ 20a seas Wy Qik | 2250 4 20° | 28°F, ONO eae 
December ......... —— 22h 23°4 22°3 22°9 21°8 21°3 21°8 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consous, Provisions, PaupERism, and 'TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuaRTERS ended September, 1872. 














6 


Average Prices of 
Meat per lb. 
at the Metropolitan 
Meat Market 
(by the Carcase), 


1 2 3 4, 5 
A ve 
Average | Average Sk 
Price | Rate of 
Quarters of of Bank | Wheat 
ending Consols England Quarter 
Pe Dis- Hngland 
count. Al paae: 
1870 £ Sf. Paid. ta 
Sept.30| 912 | 3°9 | 50 4 | 48—72 
6 
Dec. 31} 928 | 2°5 | 50 1] 5—7? 
63 
1871 
Mar.31} 923 any 53. 7 5—7? 
63 
June380| 932] 2°5 | 59 9 | 54—7?2 
a. 
2 
Sept.30| 933 | 2°2 | 57 9 | 53—8 
" 62 
Dec. 31| 93 4°2 | 56 3] 5—72 
aL 
2 
1872 
Mar.31| 924 | 3:0 | 55 4] 5—73 
63 
June380| 92% | 4°0 | 56 8 | 54—73 
63 
Sept.30; 922 | 3°5, | 58 11 | 54—8 
6% 





with the Jean Prices. 


Mutton. 














a 8 9 10 

Average Pauperism. 

Prices of 

Potatoes 
vie Quarterly Average of | Mean 

A eeaahieh the Nae a eae oes 

per Ton ; relieved 0 ' ; 
a ast day of each week. | pera- 

Waterside [~~~ "yr A ures 

Sy ee In-door. | Out-door. 

Ss. S. S. ° 

100—140} 1385444 | 787,976 | 60°7 
120 

50—90 | 150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 
70 

75—100 | 160,984 | 878,892 | 40°2 
87 

51—76 | 140,338 | 805,519 | 51°5 
63 

60—77 | 132,065 | 769,482 | 61°3 
68 

75—104 | 140,955 | 758,474 | 41°8 
89 

80—120 } 149,599 | 776,793 | 43°6 
100 ; 

124—150] 134,412 | 724,463 | 52°8 
137 

105—1383 | 126,377 | 681,987 | 61°1 
119 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 



































Divisions. Pen Vents: 

1861-70. 
Hnglend and Wales: ...:..4...009 22° 
Bs HOB OUS arssunt guerre tageananes oars 
11. South-Eastern counties . 1g‘! 
111. South Midland _,, 20°2 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20° 
v. South-Western counties...) 19°9 
vi. West Midland nA 21°8 
vir. North Midland _,, 20°8 
viit. North-Western __,, 2633 
x. Morkshine: hotspccumenicdae 24.°O 
x. Northern counties ............ pb | 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 








1871. Quarters ending 1872. Quarters ending 
March. | June. Sept. || March.| June. | Sept. 
2407 1) 203) ist 23°5 | 21°0 | 20°4 
Ae | god No 22rO 24°0 | 20°7 | 21°4 
rf hg 18°6 | 17°8 I9:2.| 170"), 163 
23°3 cra 1S" 7 20°8 | 18°4 | 18°3 
21°3 Lr BO 22k LTBI Tes 
23°1 8°", E70 oL"4 4, 1O°h TetGsh 
2401" | LO°8) 9"3 22°9' | 21-1 1 tO6 
23°1 1O"O%)) 19% 21°9.| 21°38 | 2b-4 
29°5 | 24°6 | 25:0 26°6 | 23°8 | 24°0 
24°2 | 22°0 | 22°8 25°5 | 23°7 | 23°9 
24°1 | 24°9 | 27°6 27°3 | 23°3 | .22°9 
23°6 || 2171} 179 Z3°9 | 21:9 


18°0 


Note.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated on populations based upon the recently 
enumerated numbers, and will not therefore correspond with those published in previous returns. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Mortarity per 
1,000 zr Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1872-70. 


























Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 

Area Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 

DA | ———_ = : 
Acres ran Mean 

PST. 1872. 62.71. 1871. | 1870. 
In 181 Districts,and March ..| 25-4 27 °Aw 26°83: |, 27°% 
58 Sub-districts, 3.987 151 June ....|~22°6 | 23°47| 23°0 | 22°7 
comprising the ere se pela, Sept. ....) 23°0 | 23°8 | 24°0 | 23°9 
Chief Towns........ Dec. ....) — 25°r | 26°4 | 24°3 

















Year...) — | 25°0 | 25:0 | 24-7 





























Year...) — 1979" | "19> 206 

In tl ining Dis- . ay es abe . 
“ane Re secs | | ae | Be |B 
comprising chiefly EAU) OES a Sept. 17:0 ae 17:4 19°1 
Cees ee. Neca. —— 18°8 19:5 | 19°1 


Note.—The three months J anuary, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 65°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Poruuation; Birtus, Dratus; Mean Temperature and 
RAINFALL in the Third Quarter of 1872, in Twenty-One Large Towns. 
































Hatimated Births Deaths Annual Rate Mean Rainfall 
oe ee : : to 1,000 Living during | Temperature in 
“he Made 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks the 13 Weeks in Inches in 
Cities, &c. of ending ending ending 28th Sept. ea ee 
the Year | 28th Sept., | 28th Sept., asth § S asth Sent 
mks eis 1872. | Births. | Deaths. | 1872. | 1872) 
Total of 21 towns in U. K.| 7,393,052 ; 65,795 | 44,389 Bb 7 247% 58'8 11°66 
BOMAMOW 2. oegegedeeceonndetiges.-- 3,311,208 ) 28,099 | 17,660 34:4 21°4 61°3 6°39 
POP ESINOUEN.,....:..s0se.neerrssne-s 115,455 980 Ge 34:1 26°8 59-7 7°28 
UO WICI obec cers asoonenevinecoeaess 81,105 558 475 27-6 oe 59-2 7°96 
SN acts ha ak oie eo Beenpen gee 186,428 1,642 979 35°4: Pi =— == 
Wolverhampton................ 69,268 603 370 34°9 2aAt 58°8 12°19 
LA Tad 01 ee 350,164 | 3,308 2,159 a7-9 24°49 59°3 10°02 
BCI CESUCE ts -tisecinn ae d-anntoarse (99,143 959 789 38'8 Bylg — eee 
MOUS DAM 0063...s6.ccnosnee 88,225 687 572 1-3 26°0O 60°0 10°98 
MERVCT POOL Fete... Junenveyy.dngoens 499,897 | 4,728 3,596 38°0 28°9 58°9 15°77 
MT aNCHESLEY «..,..40.0¢e0ceqecayerss 2523759 3,397 25443 38°7 DGS) tee ee 
TEST, i See in 2 1995923 1,336 824 41°9 25°9 58°4 16°51 
GIES 0 eee ee 84,004 818 734 39°1 ISS — — 
ACOs 8m wae ssesercpecenese 151,720 1,440 988 38°1 26°% 59°8 10°52 
See Nake tees alee amp een a 266,564 | 2,655 2,028 40:0 30°6 59-2 179 
BOHOL 5. 5.c520h-us ineazsocnectned 247,847 | 2,425 1,637 39°3 26°5 59°2 12°81 
ENN reef Go ego sasen arose E 24,076. lun be 21 2 952 38:9 39°6 57°6 10°74 
BAe landers. 5.0...ss000080t0- 100,665 | 1,099 606 43°8 242 eae ae 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 130,764 | 1,339 883 A1‘1 a4"1 oma = 
CG ae eee 205,146 1,480 1,018 29°0 19°9 559 1463 
BEIBSCOW .chiiacst2cssafieds o> 489,136 | 4,738 S105 38°9 2.5°6 56:3 Le 
SCE ee ee eet eer 310;565.| 1,992 1,784 25°47 23°1 58h 2°47 
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F.— Divisional Table:—MarriaGes Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1872-70; and Birtus and Dratus in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1872-70. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 


MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th June. 
in USeL. 


Statute Acres.| (Persons,) | 1872. | 1871. | 1870. 


(England and Wales.) 


No. No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WALES....Totals| 37,324,883 | 22,704,108] 50,197 | 48,652 | 46,491 


ee 77,997 | 3,251,804] 8,312 | 8,042 | 8,116 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 2,166,217 3,854 3,348 3,708 
m1. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,442,567 | 2,367 2,268 2,132 
iv , SUSE: CIP aces ee 35214,099 1,218,257 1,885 1,826 1,705 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,879,898 | 3,484 3,532 3,508 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 | 2,720,003 | 6,057 6,047 5,514 
vir. North Midland........ 3,543,397 | 1,406,823 3,450 3,285 3,136 
vitr. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 3,388,370 8,734 8,102 7,596 
TX NR OTESUIVE Dulin loam 3,654,636 | 2,895,299 Byoae 5,468 5,064: 
ee INO PE OTT ass sssomsanesnns 3,492,322 | 1,414,066 2,655 3,400 3,206 


xi. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,420,804 2,894 2,834 2,806 











a 8 9 10 ile! 12 153 
BrirrHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 30th September. 30th September. 


England and Wales. ance Manne eee 
(England and Wales.) 1872. | 1871. | 1870. | 1872. | 1871. | 1870. 














No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Enawp. & Watss....Totals| 201,105 | 192,986 | 192,178 |118,786 121,236 | 124,258 








T. TONG) waldo vhs 28,399 | 26,628 | 26,953 [17,660 | 18,637 | 18,816 
11.. South-Hastern ........ 7,611 |, 17,027 416975 9,437 | 9,773 | 10,463 
tr. South Midland........ 42,154. |»11,678 PA1G525..f 6952. |)..6,812 | 7.842 
TV. Mastern) ... evinlna.s 9,768 9,375 9,372 | 5,410 | 6,166) 5,779 
v. South-Western........ 13,978 | 13,989 | 14,150 | 7,677 | 8,058 | 8,790 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,498 | 23,676 | 23,704 | 13,606 | 13,283 | 14,266 
vit. North Midland........ 12,302. | LAG eTo 1) L L850 2) 09,674 |) 604 1) 7550 

vitt. North-Western... 32,638 | 31,248 | 30,754 | 20,917 | 21,427 | 21,651 
rx. Yorkshire 4.uhsicne: 22,995 | 21,777 | 21,621 | 14,764 | 13,880 | 15,049 
x, Northem 1 tia..qate 14,497 | 13,841 | 18,145 | 8,370 | 9,892 | 7,660 


xz. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,265 | 12,068 | 12,120 6,516 | 6,444 | 6,592 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended September, 1872. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 











































































































» Weight 
of Vapour 
ina 
Cubic Foot 
of Air. 


Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

ol 
Years. 


Gr. 
+0°7 


—01 


Mean. 








r Gr. 
5°38 














Low- | High- 
est est 
Read- | Read- 
ing | ing 
é at 
Night.| Night. 
° ° 
38°1 | 60°1 
35°9 | 54°2 
26°0 | 57°9 


Sum | Sum [Lowest] Highst 


26°0 | 60°1 


Temperature of laevie 
Force 
Air Evaporation.| Dew Point Air— vacate 
: P ; * { Daily Range. or 
Hl oa Water 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of tl Diff. 
from ca from from from we from 
: Aver- ver- Aver: _ | Aver- Aver- j, Aver- 
Mean. ageof | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of 
101 Sil 31 31 oll 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° .e) ° ‘i ° 1e} ° (o) ° ee oT ce) Tn. a In. 
July ...| 65:0 | +3°4 | +3:0 | 60°9 | +3°49 57°5 | +3°7] 23°4 | +2°47 67°4 | °473 | +:058 
Aug. ...) 61:0 | +0°2 | —O°4 § 56°5 | —O°Sf 53°6 | —O°1} 20°4 | +0°6] 65°5 | 412 | —"004 
Sept. ...) 57°4 | +0°9 | +0°1 | 54°0 | —O°17 50°8 | —0°3f 19°1 | +0°6} 62:0 | °371 | —-009 
Mean ...| 61°1 | +1°5 | +0°9 | 57°71 | +0°8] 54°0 | 41-1 21°0 | 41°27 65°0 °319 | +°015 
Degree Reading Weight of a | Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1872. zontal it was 
Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. | Move- 
Months. from from from from | ment 4 Be- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- or | tween 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of of the helow| 30° ree 
: 31 3 57 Air. 380°. | and : 
Years. Years. Years Years 40°, 
~ In. eee GaseleGrs Im. Tira Miles 
July 78 + 8 129°759| —:044) 524) — 49 2-4 |—0°1 185 0 3 28 
Aug. 75 — 1 }29-800! +008} 529 OF 2°7 | 40°38] 224 0 3 28 
Sept. ...) 79 — 1] |29-°681; —:030} 5381) — 247 1:4 |—1:°0] 319 4, 9 17 
# Suit: Sum | Mean § Sum 
Mean ...| 77 0 $29°747| —:055} 528 | = 24 6°5 | —0°8 243 4, IS | Ho 





Note.—In reading tliis table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
SS RS SES FES ET LSE ETE SAS LEE AE SETLIST SLE RE EEI LL TD EE TE EE DELLS PTE, 


“The mean temperature of July was 65°-0, being 3°4 higher than the average 
of the preceding 101 years, ada than the corresponding value in 1871 by 38, 
but lower than in 1870 by 0°°-4 
The mean temperature of agast was 61°0, being 0°:2 higher than the average 
of 101 years, 3°°8 lower than in 1871, and of nearly the same value as that 
recorded in 1870. 
The mean temperature of September was 57°4, being 0°9 higher than the 
average of 101 years, the same as the corresponding temperature of last year, but 
1°7 higher than in 1870. 
The mean high day temperatures were respectively 4°:1 and 0°-5 higher than 
their averages in July and September, but of the same value in August. 
The mean low night temperatures were 0°'6 and 0°1 lower than their respective 
averages in August and September, but 1°-7 higher in July, 


Therefore the days and nights of July were warm, and those of es ae wk and 
September of tolerably equable temperature. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1872. 









































1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 
Mean | Mean 
Rose! of | Highest| Lowest | Range |Monthly} Daily Mean | Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading} Reading|of Tem-} Range | Range Ks Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature| of of ee, of Haz 
STATIONS. pos Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem- | Tem- f . ‘dit 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter.|perature.{perature| 417 | MHCNY- 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
GertisOY,..coes.hscvnes: 29 583 |°78'°5 | 41°56.) 87-0) 265 | 9-1 1 GOT) St 
Osborne artic. 29 504 | 87°1 | 34°0 | 53°1 | 81°4 | 18°9 | G11 | 83 
Barnstaple ............ 29°501 | 89:0 | 35°5 | 58°5 | 89°3 | 14°8 | 61°2| 79 
Royal Observatory} 29°508 | 90°9 | 84°5 | 56°4 | 42°5 | 21°0 | 61:1 | 77 
ROY SOM, cas cecsvatisenses 29 ‘B21 | 91°5 | 35-9 | 55°6 | 45-7 | 21°41 60-2 | 78 
INOR WICH 6: docpersseas 29 :462 | 86:5.| 82°0 1°64°5 | 3971 | 17°41 69°7 1-79 
DEED i wsiarwwtnreete 29 462 | 86:0 | 37°0 | 49:0 | 37°0 | 14°9 | 59°4 | 81 
Stonyhurst ............ 29°441 | 83°8 | 35:1 | 48°7 | 37°5 | 15:5 | 567-6 | 81 
IMEOUES Ainutaircsnnercte? — 63:0 (87-0 L4G) 4) Bes |e Toast a 
North Shields.....:.. 29 548 | 81°0 | 35°8 | 45°2 | 31°8 | 10°7 | 55°8 | 80 
10 at 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. aiehn RAIN. 
NAMES Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of oe be per 
Ss z estimated vate ke 
ba vite strength.| y | op. ] os, | wo | | tere” | Collected. 
in. 
Guernsey.s..... iE 5 5 8 12 3°6 41 8°86 
OsbORE: oh). eeds- 0°7 4. 6.4) <4 ti 54 40 6°67 
Barnstaple ............ 1°3 2 3 13 12 3°6 55 14°31 
Royal Observatory] 0°3 5 5 8 13 6°2 37 6°45 
ROystOn vicsssecsseerees 2% = | ee ee 36 5°59 
MOrqiche, ssrrsersessenes ooo 6 5 9 ile — 42 7-99 
DELBYy wivhes sensors — 6 5 9 at — 49 10°95 
Stonyhurst ............ — 5 5 D> Ali dh O 71 18-91 
VOW Tiesyae — ee HP VY ee] — 51 11°05 
North Shields........ Baay 10 5 6 10 5°8 59 10°89 


aa anette ieee eae nein ee 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS InN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


U.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1872-68 inclusive. 










































1872. 1870. 1868. 
Number. ete Number. Bt Number. aeh 
Ist Quarter— : fi 
Births ........ 29,506 | 3°47 128,902 | 3°43 128,674 | 3-44 128,429 | 3°44 | 28,697 | 3°50 
Deaths........ 21,245 | 2°50 119,756 | 2°34 [22,184 | 2°66 | 20,431 | 2°47 | 18,042 | 2°20 





Marriages ..| 5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,631 | 0°67 





5,291 | 0°64 | 5,287 | 0°64 
















‘Mean Tem- 





































































































































































perature 40°°7 39°°1 40°-0 40°°6 
2nd Quarter— 

Births ........ 30,726 | 3°61 130,583 | 3°63 [30,645 | 3°67 | 29,472 | 3°56 | 30,983 | 3°78 

Deaths........ 19,045 | 2°24 | 18,715 | 2°22 117,984 | 2-15 | 19,449 | 2°35 |16,958 | 2-07 

Marriages ..|_ 5,398 | 0°75 | 5,946 | o-70 | 5,754 | 0°69 | 5,596 | 0°67 | 5,661 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- e ie aan Z P 2 : 

perature 49°°2 48°°7 51°°0 48°°4, 51°°0 
3rd Quarter— 

Births ........ a — |28,689 |~3°40 | 28,272 | 3°39 | 27,646 | 3°33 | 28,354 | 3°46 

Deaths........ — | — 1]16,835 | 2°00 [16,555 | 2°03 116,532 | 2°00 116,659 | 2°03 

Marriages ..| — | — | 5,424 | 0°64 | 5,301 | 0°63 | 4,870 | ov59 | 4,704 | 0°57 
Mean Tem- b 

perature oF 56°°3 57°1 56°°4 57°°4 
4th Quarter— 

oer sreebae — | — [27,953 | 3-32 [27,882 | 3:26 |27,848 | 3°37 ]27,480 | 3-36 

Mar tages oa — [19,338 | 2°29 117,344 | 2°08 119,877 | 2°34. 117,757 | 2°14 

rriages..| — | -— | 7,181 | o°8g |, 7,102) o85 | 6,326 | 0°76 | 6,208 | o-77 

Mean Tem- 3 | eo ay iS 

perature a 41°°3 39°°6 40°'9 41°°5 
Year— 

Population.| — 3,397,625 35366,375 35335418 353045747 35274,360 





















Births: ;,..0-3: _ — [116,127] 3°45 [115,423] 3°46 [113,395 | 3°41 9115514) 3°63 
Deaths ES — — | 74,644| 2°22 | 74,067| 2°22 | 75,789| 2°29 | 69,416| 2°12 
Marriages.. 23,966 | 0°71 | 23,788] o°71 | 22,083] 0°66 | 21,855 | 0°66 
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II.—Special Average Table. 
T1I.—Bastardy Table. 


TV .— Divisional Table. 


*,* The Registrar-General for Scotland has been unable to supply the 
particulars for these tables, in consequence of the printers’ strike in that 


country.—Ep. S. J. 





No. IIIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1872; and 
Brrrus and Drartus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1872. 





[000’s omitted]. 





Per Per Per 
. 1,000 o : 1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. rh DeNthy: LOR jok 
n lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute 1871. : , : : 
Acres. | (Persons.) lation. lation. lation. 
No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


ee vt 37,325, | 22,704,} 50,197 | 2:2 [201,105 | 8:8 |118,786 | 52 


Saotlande a8 sever 19,639,| 3,859,[ 6,398 I°9 29,181 | 8°47 16,692 | 4°9 
treland’” oe 20,323,| 5,408,] 5,554 1°O 33,952 |- 6°3 19,676 | 3°97 


yee oe! 77,287, | 31,466, | 62,149 | 1.9 | 264,238 | 8-4 |155,154] 4:9 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and deaths are much under those of 
England and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 

EE RE SR RS SR SS SS RT 
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de of United Kingdom, 1872-71-70.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
ecording to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Lx- 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 























duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


First Six Months. 





























Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. note: q sei Bs 
[000°s omitted.) Prperts Bipot Imports avons Srp Oros Eee 
1 3 r 0 
I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
rthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 4.039 
Jorway, Denmark iuTocland.& Hroligoland y 133327 4,257, | 10,737, ara Pts: ee 
itral Hurope; viz., Prussia, Germany, || ,, ¢ 9 18.881 
he Hanse Towns, Holland, aid Belgium NOSE) eee M CABS 3 a: 
stern Europe; viz., France, Portugal } z 
with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain $| 26,742, | 11,989, | 18,937, | 11,894, ]21,517,| 9,385, 
with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............. 
Ithern Europe; viz., Italy eee 6 4.200 
lmpire, Greece, Tonian Islandsand Malta SC Ae SOR Ses |, ee, aan 
vant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 6 163 geleeelen S| 
foldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt BEV 53) | Ost Es balers 59 alacant Gs 7 13090 5 ee 
rthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 526, | 175,| 326, | 183, | 206,| 168, 
Meeriaand MOROCCO. 5...5.cie.sg.0 se senseedetiosges 
stern Africa Mate oats cts sia cloletorsisieisictateiersiaial slo eiaieraeiaeleletetersierateialsiorcte 868, 470, 939, 525, 629, 489, 
stern Africa; with African Ports on 
ted Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 103, 126, 134, 74, 42), 136, 
mc. Kooria: Mooria, [slands...........000ee-sieses 
lian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
ines ; Miner elends- 22 ee sooo... f Pee ORE}. ReeatclO es aS) 3,092; a, 
CUTSCENE ISIC IG |: ee Ne. ann ene een rane 80, 10, 345 10, 34, 18, 
ina, including Hong Kong .......- eee By 5355.) Ostlf, | $5096, | 6,108) 1 5,098,| a 800; 
ited States of AMePica .........ccusc 32,102, | 21,903, | 36,692, | 17,227, | 28,945, | 13,190, 
xico and Central America .........cccccseeerees 950, 538, BAS 617, 647; 391, 
eign West Indies and Hayfti...........cceee BOA, L077; 1, 7605 | 17346 1 281 ey be OOS. 
ath America (Northern) ,NewGranada, é 
Venezuela, and Ecuador Cue ues, tae? ees 468,| 1,070, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
; Ci aleatecomants (ee a ee |e, pg ee eae 
Se ee LT 44s, | 5,948, | s.o44, | 4,886, | 4,356,) 9,970, 
1ale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, i oe, 6 f Dae : se 
outhn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands a ae ¥ 
Total—Foreign Countries... 133,287, | 95,184, J124,416, | 83,460, [109,979,| 74,353, 
II.—Bririsu Possessions : Se, CY acres) aie er RS ica SMe | fod 
tish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 23,080, | 10,396, | 15,120, | 9,407,,] 12,196,| 11,377, 
stral. Cols. —N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.) 7,546, | 4,387, 6,266, 3,367, | 7,291,| 38,668, 
pe BEAN Zealand nef] 397% | L618, | 3145, | LO7L, | 27195] 1,860, 
BMMINGEGHM. AINGVICH! 6) ..cisi0cedssocsonbsvvoodoarsvon 898, 4,106, 16375 3,059, | 1,078,| 2,696, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana&flonduras| 3,266, 1,623, 3,448, 1,463, | 2,851,} 1,830, 
Mesa Mata 26.8 s.tanaterasit inna badeoslan 1,824; | 185, 1,476, 8715 er 67, 860, 
. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 25a, 439, A45, 304, oz, 354, 
pe pee i ean Se pA BS ded ame E5020, 322, 301, 274, wi. 260, 
MES TES rhe eon san cniniap teneotind a rots 366,” 360, 205 434, 258, 351, 
Total—British Possessions... 42,228, | 25,061, | 32,249, | 20,240, | 28,659,| 22,756, 
General Total _............ £/175,615, |120,095, [156,665, |103,700, |138,638,] 97,109, 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Eight Months (Janwary— August), 
1872-71-70-69-68.— Computed Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Eight Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
ForREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1872. | 1871. | 1870. | 1869. | 1868. 


——— EEO "ns 


Raw Matts.—Tesxtile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 40,475, | 39,064, | 36,828, | 34,304, | 37,306, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 16,096, | 15,8038, | 12,620, | 11,281, | 10,410, 


CAT eee 9,571, | 9,995, | 13,156, | 10,415, | 10,977, 
ISS (ated 3,418, | 3,275, | 3,825, | 2,650, | 3,079, 
PRCA Si socosses0850 4,694, | 4,311, | 2,815, | 2,634, {| 2,106, 
Tadigot oiitas. 2,367, 2,450, 2,152, 2,420, 2,378, 


ee —>-— eel 


Ei be Various. Flides .......c.0. 4;409,'| 3,07%,-|. 2,02d, 1. -1;793, | 1745-9" 
ile e eee 3,030, | 3,074, 1. 2,428) 4 2481, | 2525" 
Detals...Mek...cced 73829, 6,218, |+3,109;: ) 3,170) “2905: 
PP AMRGWE cociasctttecest 1,992;+|- 1,721} “1, /oe.) Paso: 834, 
Prmber Sa. 8,022, 6,594, 5,184, 4,755, 4,274, 


_——————— | | | EE Lt 


25,282, |, 205987, 7 14,9904, f 13,538; [°22,086. 





Pe - Agrettl,  Gaano oversee wer wo bbs, |. 22, 960, | 1,486, 
PEGS Batata 4,339,.| 4,878; Le72, i E7025) ees 


—_—[$>—$$_$_$_ | | SS 


5,067, 6,570, 317545 2,662, 3,699, 





TROPICAL, &¢., PRODUCE. Tea ......sc.gcsceeees 8,433, | 7,628, | 5,860, | 5,300, | 5,460, 
COMOS [acco 4,029, 4,114, 2,737, 3,161, |. 3,244,” 
Sugar & Molasses! 14,594, | 13,679, | 12,820, | 10,640, | 9,950, 
TGDRCGO S.gecnsceoae E764, +|) 2607, 834, 646, 973, 
Ricoh te ee 1,532, | 1,551,| 883, | 1,688, | 1,469, 
YUBA sisuasGoscvceacs Lee 1,008, 619, 768, 784, 
Wames? .. 252: S500: 6,291, | 4,820,"| 3)3851,1 3;706;"| 3,756; 
SO} Tee 7: Barr? peer 1,560, |\ “2139.7 “site; 13384,.1 “L377 


38,415, 1 395590 [28,00 Fou), 27,233,012, ObOs 








tS o00 | aererrrarereae t rererere: tere Grain and Meal.| 28,572, | 25,212, | 21,796, | 20,828, | 27,198, 
Provisions ouc.ns-s. 13,181, | 11,793, | 9,434, | 9,372, | 7,646, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 24,890, | 22,661, | 10,175, | 11,246, | 8,672, © 





ToraL ENUMERATED Imports....|212,028, |199,216, 160,466, |148,583, |152,562, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say) | 27,000 | 16,293, | 40,116, | 37,145, | 38,140, 


POPAT: LMPORDS esc tate emseases 235,028, |215,510, |200,582, |185,728, |180,702, 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months (January — September), 
1872-'71-'70-69-68.— Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irtsnp Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 
Kingdom. 











(First Nine Months.) [000’s omitted.] 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 
BritisH Propuck, &c., EXpoRTED. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 47,467, | 48,118, | 42,406, | 39,459, | 39,006, 
aman pant) 12,078, | 11,096, | 10,823, | 10,484, | 10,989, 
Woollen Manufactures | 25,815, | 20,694, | 16,348, | 17,671, | 14,834, 
Ve OY BPN Ee etth.50<- 4,543, | 4,457, | 3,754, -| 4,465, | 4,927, 
Silk Manufactures........ 137435 | JES98l 1 11,762, 3,567, 16603; 
wie PX ares 21h. 08 1,343, 975, 134, 166, 159, 
Linen Manufactures....| 6,367, | 5,622, | 5,528, | 5,182, | 5,307, 
ap Gis 1a a Oe E520, sie GOOLE L700. 172d. | al is 


—_—_—— | i — ee 


£90,876, | 89,259,.| $2,505, | 80,715,..1:. 78010, 





£ Sewed. iAppantell....22.252.c4....2 2,490 ,-| OUO7Z)| -1,472...|_.1,700,..|...1,583; 











Haberdy. and Mllnry. | 5,097, | 4,524, | 3,605, | 3,537, | 3,428, 

75267, 6,496, 55077) 552375 5,006, 

Merats, &¢. cesses Hardware .svcsssssecesersees. 3,684, | 2,803, | 3,389, | 3,239, | 2,784, 
BTACIMM CPI sijn.coeacestonssn 5,597, | 4,210, | 4,094, | 3,745, | 3,450, 

cin oo) . LaAaees.. 26,591, | 19,338, | 16,370, | 14,713, | 11,149, 

Copper and Brass........ DOGG, “Bd. |) 2,345,1 te 2, o05.9 2,326, 

iLeadvand. “Tins <h..sssis03 ¥;406, |. 1,228. | S519 T) @ S47a5 |. 2987, 

Coals and Culm ........ 7,209, | 4,490, | 4,132, | 3,786, | 4,096, 


——_—_—__ eS — | | | 


475142, | 34,448, | 33,799) | 31,471, | 26,792, 





Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass} 2,258, | 1,887, | 1,888, | 1,993, | 1,826, 








Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ Ub 2Osa|  DLGSSCn-erd dot, i LAL, lied .387, 
and Products: « Butter. i. x02 cnc dish 219, 236, 212, 196, 194, 
(Sire: / ae a 56, 68, 78, 74, Ce 

Canney 6.4 Suet ceneatetes 17k, 130, 82, 128, 162, 

SE (  aperneaenee Scatter ante: Rane 302, 359, 294, 332, 383, 

DOEPUES) Lasts coweseosntenent £64, 148, 138, 172, 128, 

OCGA A cass screamin stenle Lj, S14, 1,268, 1,083, 1,033, 1,147, 

45346, | 3,595, | 3,338, | 3:35 | 3,478, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 6295 506, 448, 484, 496, 
Purnitare ics aeeigs:..: — — 163, 176, 140, 

Leather Manufactures | 2,668, | 2,769, | 1,806, | 1,926, | 1,759, 

SOEs ae eo Ree. 228, 167, 164, 163, 192, 

Plate and Watches ..... 143, 131, 359, 372, 277, 

DEALIOMOPY b2.0 7 crc.0cnanec 467, 376, 358, 352, 304, 


—_—— | | Os 


451355 359495 352935 354-735 3,168, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ......... £7,667, |1133;830,-| £0,502, P .Os168, |) “S125, 
Menenwmmerated “ATUiCles,........cs.ensasederieresareces 11 ;624,01/000,126, 8,142, T3284.) O77 08, 





TOP AE HOOP OBITS nish carstiversesss 190,315, |163,590, |143,634, |142,707, |133,704, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Nine Months ended 
September, 1872, as compared with Corresponding Months of Years 1871 and 1870. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 




















Total British and Foreign. 








fe 1872. 
which Clepred. Entered. Cleared. 
Foreign CountRIEs. mi Tons. 

. Northern ports: . 99,592 73,8 
na Southern 24 449,506 S I . 
UOMO, S.duu eee tricvonoshacteerh oun 706,972) 411,706 
INGEWBY 5 <¢5..82oe caterers 622,014! 210,919 
Deana 54. Rhee civ see 135,767} 403,723 
ATOLLS”. susdereccesOss-otoaphte ain 1,144,329 | 1,845,166 
LOMA teeter 614,430] 814,948 
Bebeiani . 0, AR Ree kodak 587,823] 575,470 
Branton crcerenet eee 1,187,455 | 1,787,360 
SCM. oder eteaabeoncdeeg lad 641,095} 415,128 
POPE 55s ete eos sks gate 207,040] 186,314 
1 ne ee ah ee ee 192,447 | 572,726 
Austrian territories ............ 29,648 | 130,177 
IF EOOC Oenertiets coma wen ccosine: eeemovswwses 80,313 48,384 
Turkey (including Walla- o 

one ad Moldavia) shit } Moe || Bae? 
LO eS ee oe eee 337,754 | 358,790 
United States of America ....| 1,877,478 | 1,790,693 
Mexico, Foreign West 

Indies, and Central 246,310} 290,877 

AODOVIOR, jsarrcineiecerniaies 
ERagaly Binicevs bela Ror eee ek 200,449 | 295,924 
Perite—~eveves Micvoterenrnetentiovennenny T1L1,769.)~.200;673 
Li) 0) Or en ee SEN eae 74,423 | 168,653 
ELS EERE Sores ma ee SRT? 78,223 51,895 
Other COUNtTIES ...:...5..:..000+. 393,541 | 455,078 








Total, Foreign Countries |10,808,404. 


BritTisH POSsESssIons. 


North American Colonies ....| 782,755 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 754,307 
WMESUPIEIUS: | diac ccancgeun ne 
Australia and New Zealand | 192,204 
West UmGies oc... circ tousatec ace! 188,790 
Chanmel Tslamds...sccci.beesenne 187,055 
Other possessions .........40... 139,731 








Total, British Possessions | 2,244,842 


Toran FoREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BritisH POSSESSIONS. 





Nine months f{ 1872............ 13,053,246 
ended a RE — 
September 0 ae ee “<< 





12,030,260 


688,907 


7935992 


2795123 
119,854 
140,623 
572,837 





2,587,336 


14,617,596 


10,000,523)11,823,664 











1871. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
760,015 | 703,097 
411,726} 166,836 
707,475 | 326,604 
613,529] 215,805 
102,209| 387,640 
1,141,022 | 1,853,580 
549,891 | 768,200 
512,229} 563,393 
919,723 | £827,356 
478,738 | 394,907 
191,958 | 165,608 
162,779 | 499,140 
55,122] 131,371 
47,061 46,964 
243,866 | 273,834 
265,377 | 390,986 
1,953,853 1,893,684 
152,253} 267,543 
149,657] 281,587 
145,784 | 122,676 
46,097 | 101,363 
75,709 46,811 
314,450] 394,719 








683,339 | 709,987 
624,755 | 841,515 
192,804] 216,797 
208,192) 135,834 
174,994} 128,755 
136,176 | 461,465 





12,020,783]1 4,318,017 

















2,020,260 | 2,494,353 || 2,006,514 




















1870. 
Entered. Cleared. 
aii Tons. q 
585,139 937,354 
323,973 175,728 
558,941 311,059 
550,610 2125382 
126,242] 424,454 
793,818 | 1,127,670 - 
529,879 657,740 
428,729 | 455,537 
1,028,810 | 1,951,976 
394,578 | 413,298 
206,237] 180,289 
133,749 376,387 
65,298 | 136,534 
* x ia 
328,155 | 224,719 
249,893 355,776m 
1,417,398 | 1,433,954 
291,814) 255,475 
154,174] 232,916 
\ 239,011 175,464 ; 
% * 
393,676 582,37 5mm 
8,795,324 |10,431,045 
776,125| 659,1698 
535,928 723,200 
157,727 217,169 
187,316 109,750 
t + = 
349,418 | 576,588 ~ 
25285,956 
— # 
= 4 


2 


10,801,838)12,717,001 





* Included in ‘ Other countries.” 


SE SR NR ET RNS A PP PS ESE ESE ESTEE TRE PS LETT : 


+ Included in “ Other possessions.”’ 


“é 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Imporrep anp 
ExpPorteD. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Nine Months (Janwary—September), 1872-71-70. 


[000’s omitted.] 














1872. TS7t: 1870. 
(First Nine Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Australia Wiatce ween we weleed 4,520, I 5) 5,114, 14, 4,797, 6, 
So. Amea. and W. 585, | 1,881, 943, | 2,631, | 1,245, | 2,754, 
| [ae Bes) Saeee eeaenee 
pa: States and| | 7,189, | 3,520, | 6,407,| 4,471, | 6,418, | 1,668, 
12,294, 5,416, | 12,464, | 7,016, | 12,455, | 4,428, 











BPRS ono oas tecnoesg- as 549, 546, 141, 66, 253, | 1,175, 
nae Holl. & 416, | 2,363, | 1,368, | 368, 297, 14, 
i ee le et ee ee 
ard nee 84, £0, 188, 90; 990, 18, 
China Sree saeko ame we aes 62, 2, 2,313, 37, 43, 
West Coast of Africa 81, aa 106, 4, 78, 35 
All other Countries.... 193, SE pdf OS EF9 0548 3, 1,042, | 1,129, 
Totals Imported.... |18,674, | 8,562, | 15,491, | 11,378, | 15,189, | 6,886, 
Exported to :— 
et ee on ee J 972, 722, 1,491, 891, 3,853) Ags 
sae Holl. & \ 5,377, 1,047, 5,770, | 6,167, 1,508, | 2,860, 
Tee and | | 1,248, 560, 569, | 976, 290, | 284, 


7,597, 25319; 7,830, 73034) 5,151, 3,6175 


Tee Se } © 825, | 4,551, 865, | 1,533; 368, | 1,869, 
Danish West Indies — — _— — — — 
United States............ = = 53, i 70, 22; 
South Africa ..........+ 1,036, as 493, 6, 118, — 
DF 1 a — i SS =5s — — 
PBA pees adsovempeerorertss 295, — 977, — “1, 46, 
Allother Countries.... | 4,766, gat, 708, 3955 860, 3495 


Totals Exported.... | 14,519, | 7,865, | 10,926, | 8,969, 6,644, | 5,932, 


Excess of Imports.... — 697, 4,565, | 2,409, 8,545, 954, 
93 Exports .... 845, = — ae ee ae 


ER SD I aE TE ES SE CE SS SE LS I ETE BLE IS ROE SELEY LED CORED CD EOE CE IE ST STEELE 
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Periodical Retwrns.—July, Aug., Sept., 1872. 


REVENUE.—(Untrep Kinapom.)—30TH SEPTEMBER, 1872-71-70-69. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 30th Sxupr., 1872-71-70-69. 





QUARTERS, 


ended 30th Sept. 


Oustonie wc.cu eae ek bes: 


PSSOIRG, wks socresteas etene 


PorstsOmes t25,54..4... 
Telegraph Service ... 


Property Taxi... 
Crown Lands............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


Totals ........ 


Coe eee errr ereress 





YEARS, 


ended 30th Sept. 


Post Office ...........0+: 
Telegraph Service .. 


Property Tax ............ 
Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


TOtGISR. en 





Seen meee mene eeeneee 


[000’s omitted. 











1872. 
1872. 1871. 
Less. More. 
£ £ £ £ 
5,051, 4,964, ae 87, 
55365, 4,607, —_ 758; 
2268, A) 2ANy oy 169, — 
81, 107, 26, — 
1/200, Eri2, oa 88, 
250; 255, 5, — 
14,205, | 18,462, 190, 933) 
589, 608, | Lo —_ 
14,794, | 14,070, |} 209, 9335 
40, 74, | 4, — 
946, 870, a 46, 
15,810, | 15,014, || 213, 1,009, 
<=. 
Net Incr. £795,617 
1872. 
1872. 1878. 

Less. More. 
£ £ £ £ 
20,626, | 20,025, — 601, 
24,719, 23,032, oa 1,687, 
9,76 I, 9,419, ne 342 
2,369, 2,324, Ca 455 
4,838, | 4,732, — 106, 

805, 685, — 120; 
635118,*) GOj217, — 2,901, 
9,802, 6,487, = 39315 
72,920, | 66,704, 6,216, 

EWAN 384, 13, — 

35771; 4,196, 425, ee 
47,062, | 71,284, Ae 8, 6,216, 
= 


Nut Incr, £5,777,459 


Corresponding Quarters. 





1870. | 1869. 
£ £ 
4,828, 1 5,333; 
4,559, | 4,326, 
2:1205"|) 2879; 
93, 318, 
1,110, | 1,200, 
100, — 
12,810, | 13,356, 
448, | 1,128, 
13,258, | 14,484, 
75; 74, 
869, 668, 
14,202, | 15,226, 





Corresponding Years. 


1870. | 1869. 
£ £ 
20,542, | 22,331, 
‘22,291, | 20,718, 

8,965, | 9,427, 
3,544, | 3,466, 
4,630, | 4,670, 

310, == 

60,312, | 60,612, 
7,765, | 8,906, 
68,077, | 69,518, 
377, 362, 
3,417, | 3,382, 
71,871, | 73,262, 


[ Dec. 
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REVENUE.—Unitep Kinapom.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH Sexpt., 1872 :-— 


An Account showing the Revenun and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th September, 1872; the Issuns owt of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of September, 
1872, in respect of such Charges. 


Received :— ‘. 

Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of June, 1872, beyond 
the amount of the Charge on the Consolidated Fund, on that date, ; 1,953,399 

HS WEE MASE ACCOWNE oho tue craaceees na wash own one eue tees Coupee NORE Ces NORIO EES 
Income received, as shown in Account I wis... e cee ceecenceees Ae oe NN SR 15,809,817 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &. ... 712,549 
a TOR Green wWiChe OS Dilal ” .cisscesusdeeseelomeeeeee es 60,680 
Amount cancelled on account of the charge on the 30th of June, 1872 . 75 
£18,536,520 


Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of 
September, 1872, payable in- December Quarter, 1872, above the 
Balance in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 











Excess of Charge in Great, Britain......cccseseosssees £1,246, 849 
Surplus overcharse i Treland 22...c.c.0. sce dencvescness 1,114,764 
eb AEE CLODIEY, a ssnicimnnnamssinsionmcancomute *132,085 
MOAN Si.4, acvavesettwon dee teaseeate neds £18,668,605 
Paid :— 
£ 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ...ccccccccoccsevevvoees 10,286,863 
* advanced for Green wich Hospitals... sas csscceosee ses ecncvesaedenisp ave 60,680 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of September, 1872, viz. :-— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ............csscessesees £4,863,885 
Terminal NDRGIGES  Fo0 og sdevendes ocanspetsaceaeResncey 554,410 
Prineipal.of Bixehequer Bills: .us4..¢siensse>eepaceneosy 9,200 
Interest of so K mel PU pebicslennigpegttrs ceil he eee 24,650 
PIC ryan Lideib aie anton cies tle cbiew nctsate An budnectbanlacicmeies 101,524 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ............... 274,893 
Advanées for Public Works; Ge. ~-...ccciserspeesccee 1,246,322 
Siniaais Bund -satccess omc nseas Ore EOE Haste ath 2tehTS 
aa 8,321,062 
SA es hacer annpe uocbberscaeeccce ae acces dee 18,668,605 
* Charge on 30th of September, PSTD: (AS BWOVC)) ras cssinn vans onsan'sane £8,321,062 
Paid out of growing produce in September Quarter, 1872 ...... 1,399,579 
Portion of the Charge payable in December Quarter, 1872...... 6,921,483 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 
Se 6,789,398 
Depiombers UST 2 ir serecc ds cadseowssceesosacusevenesieses iceces sso “6056 
Net deficiency a8 above .....ccrsssserseecerscesees 132,085 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Third Quarter of 1872. 
[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, 


1872. Wheat. Barley. 

S. d. Ss. d. 

July UY acactinncondtoc SGosaeocuncrostoc 58 4 Be 8 
53 US aie ovsas tenet euatesetenienstes 584 338 

ne RU ie ctrcnssuesecs teeeboes oucssestece 58 «6 32 1 

ry) QL. nase chancvauteassasascecsmecsvee 59 «(1 3 1 
Average for July ssccccrcovssverseccereds 58 6 32 5 


Weekly Average. 


(Per Impl. Quarter.) 











Oats. 





Benes OY osktnesetllss ance hutah ARE 57 5 36 4 

> DAY Rice vesmarpauacusteredeeoree 58) = 35. LO | 

$y DL cacctesn on aPvnad caaveagee dows duae 58 9 37.9 

s SO) srdeecdaitsducanemeaenesieaeneete 59 2 395 
Average for September  ..scccccssesees 58 4 37. 4 
Average for the quarter ...........0s0<| 58 II eS) 











23 «6b 
23 «Ob 
22 «66 
229 
23 = 
242 





RATLWAYS.—Pnricss, July—September;—and Trarric, January—NSeptember, 1872. 
[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal’? and the ‘‘ 'Times.’’ ] 































































































: Ps Total Traffic. | Traffic p ne 
oe rote 2100- aites Open "as Wer, [agpe iy Diods pr Cot, 
X- Railway. (000’s omitted.) : ° 
pended Qnd | Ist | Ist |, ; ; June, | Dec., | June, 
Mins. Sent, Waust July keer sleet a 71.) 79. | on? | 70, 
£ No. | No. £ £ £4s. d.| s. da) s. @ 
57,4 |Lond.& N.Westn./147 |149 /151 |1,517 |1,509 | 3,878, | 5,532, 94 }70 -|87 6| 67 6 
47,3 (Great Western .....118 |141 [116 ]1,388 |1,386 | 3,658, | 3,425, 64155 -|53 9} 45 - 
20,2{ 4, Northern.../140 |114 |141 | 513) 491] 1,845, | 1,718, 89 [60 -|87 6| 55 - 
27,9| 4, Eastern ..... 493) 49 | 51 | 758) 748] 1,637, | 1,560, 54] 5 -—|25 -| Nil 
17,8 |Brighton ............ 763| 72 | 78 | 376] 371] 1,090,/ 1,017, 65115 -|42 6| 76 
18,8 |South-Eastern ....,1044/101 |100 | 346] 346] 1,243, | 1,178, 87 135 -—|60 -| 26 3 
17,8| ,,  Western....|107 |108 108 | 579| 560] — — — }47 6/62 6| 47 
29941 LOG [106 LOGS. a yh Caen) as = ju— [9°90 4am 
41,7 |Midland _............ 145 |145 |150 | 871} 860] 3,456, | 3,088, 92 }70 =|75 =| 65 =m 
24,6 |Lancsh.and York.J156 |157 |158 | 428| 428] 2,302, | 2,170, 180 176 3/80 -| 77 6 
14,0 |Sheffieldand Man.) 80 | 75 | 784) 254] 254] 1,030,| 920, 94 ]25 -|40 -| 15 = 
44,9 |North-Eastern ....|166 |167 |170 J1,329 {1,809 | 3,598, | 3,628, 89 |85 -|100-/| 82 6 
12552 137 |136 |13894]2,882 |2,851 J10,385,| 9,801, 101 |64 —|73 9} 60 - 
23,7 |Caledonian ........ 118 {115 |115 | 704] 704] 2,843, | 1,722, ]103 | 62 [50 -|57 6/ 47 6 
6,3 |Gt.S.@Wn.Trlnd.j112 [115 |116 | 445) 4457 — — j—|— | 55 —|55 —| 50 =@ 
362,3 Gen. aver.....|117 |116 |118 |o9,¢08|9,411] — | — —| — |63 7) 45 1 





Consols.—Money Prices, 2nd Sept., 923.—1st August, 92$.—1st July, 923. 








~~ 


Exchequer Bills.—2nd Sept., par to 5s. pm.—1st Aug., par to 5s. pm.—I1st July, par to 5s. pm. } 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the TuHirD QUARTER (July—September) of 1872. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 












































1 Q 38 4 5 6 U 
IssuzE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATES. ; Hands of of Discount 
Notes | Government Other aa eee ie at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. ' Securities.| Bunion. oll 16.) Bank of England 
£ Bie pets 2 £ £ 
Mins. 1872. Mins. Mins. Minus. Mins. 1872. Per cnt, 
38,45 July $B, OL 3,98 23,45 ZOn AR 20June 8 
37,90 et LOL Eee ON" P3298 22,91 26,26 18July 933 
37,14 ot eae 14,01 3,98 22,14 26,16 
37,46 wat ae ae EOF 3,98 22,46 26,16 
37,20 ey “Oba: LLOL us 43.98 22,20 26,35 
37,64 Aug. ree LLOL 3,98 22,64: 26,58 
37,55 saree Lede: 11,01 3,98 22,55 26,28 
37,46 Ree ee See 11,01 8,98 22,46 25599 
37,50 ae Owe 11,01 3,98 22,50 25576 
37,51 Sept. 4..J 11,01 3,98 22,51 26,45 
37,08 Oo ed Me 11,01 3,98 22,08 25595 
36,44 eet Sey 11,01 3,98 21,44: 25519 19 Sept. 4 
35,30 Pe] eG 1108 3,98 20,30 25,01 2 55 4i 
BanxInG DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 — 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 iY 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. @éren age Securities. Reserve. 
Day and 
: Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. = (Wdnsdys.) oyegt Other. || Notes. | Silver 
Bills. ment. Coin. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 2S RES) 


Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins. || Mins. 1872. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. 
14,55] 3,26 || 12,02 | 19,04|| ,88 | July 38] 13,39] 23,26 || 12,00} ,61 
14,55| 3,40 || 6,27 | 19,74] ,43 | ,, 10] 13,38] 18,72 |] 11,64) 64 
14,55 | 3,43 || 5,74 | 21,49] ,45 », 17] 18,38] 20,78 || 10,98| ,52 
1455.|--3,45: ||.-6,24-|-22,21-4 342 -b.,;-- | 24 18,38--21,66 || 11,807- ,67 
14,55| 3,45 || 6,71 | 26,13]] 41 | ,, 81] 18,88] 26,39 || 10,85| ,62 


14,55 | 3,49 7,14 | 23,97|| ,438 | Aug. 7] 13,36| 24,62 || 11,06] ,55 
14,55 | 3,49 530 (PZ 20 44: 5 LA 13:36 e164 i W027) 57 
14,55 | 3,48 4.28 119,76). 47 » +2} 13,86| 20,08. || 11,47.) 566 
14,55 | 3,48 oe NAO Qa ldo iy $2Ob 18,36 | ro592) |) LL, AA 62 








14,55 | 3,75 47,90 | 19,83}! ,46 | Sept. 4] 13,36] 20,93 || 11,06| ,64 
14.55| 3,76 || 8,60 | 20,39] ,47 | ,, 11] 13,35| 22,75 || 11,03| 57 
14,55] 3,81 || 8,70 | 20,18|| ,46 | ,, 18] 13,32| 23,02 || 10,65] .70 
1455| 3,68 || 6,19 | 22,99] 54 | ,, 25] 14,04] 22,84 || 10,29| 79 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and Watzs on Saturday in each Week during the THirp QUARTER (July— 
September) of 1872; and in Scoruanp and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint 
DATES. - oo =— to ae Weeks oa Under Bree t Under a 
Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed Fixed (Fixed 
Bubereny- ended Te: ant iacnbe, ender upwards. ao upwards. Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,95). 2,74). 6,69). 25HID) . 6,35). 
1872. £& £ £ £ 1872. £ £ £ £& £ £& 
July 6] 142,04 2,67 | 2,38 | 5,05 
S- AS) 113,83 2,68 | 2,39 | 5,07 | July 18] 1,86] 3,45 | 5,32 | 4,17 | 3,26 | 7,43 
5 201 * 136,89 2,67 | 2,36 | 5,03 
» 27 99,11 2,65 | 2,34 | 4,99 
Aue. 3] ~149,86 2,63 | 2,33 | 4,96 ' 
20) 1Ti2.08 2,63 | 2,34] 4,96 }Aug. 10] 1,80 | 3,42 | 5,23 | 4,14 | 3,22 | 7,35 
ene eM iy fers 2,60 | 2,34 | 4,94 
» 24] 123,61 2,56 | 2,384 |} 4,91 
=) “OL 94,36 2,57 | 2,35 1 4,92 
Sept. 7| 124,33 2,62 | 2,36 | 4,98 | Sept. 7 1,83 | 3,48 | 5,31 | 4,02 | 3,22 | 7,24 
ke 94,98 2,63 | 2,35 | 4,98 
S. a2ki T0,79 2,68 | 2,39 | 5,07 
0) 94,00 2,76 | 2,42 | 5,18 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as wnder, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon. 








i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
] : 
Calcutta Shade 
London London New re Hong ‘Selvien 
DaTEs. at India Calcutta Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris Hamburg. York j on Kong. 
Council. | London. Tondon. 
3 m.d. 3 m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m. d. 6m. d. 60 d.s. pr. 0z. 
1872 per. cent. d. d. ae per cnt. d. 
guly ~ Bint: 25°77 13°11 109% 223% 533 -— 603 
Prat | ail 2 . Pico 3. xk > Paes 3 
” » 4 » 4 ” » 16 
Aug. RR, 26°10 » = Pe 9 +e 234 —_ _ 3 
teens 16 16 0 8 
pe) Ae. 25974 1d: 108% ae = — a 60 . 
Sept. Mts... ‘108 wf ne ak 543 — >t 
Ae 33) “11 108 eed BSS BBL = nt wf 
% 














(aba 4 
(jp) 
Or 
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YEAR 1872. 


ABACUS, its use in all Russian calculations . 
Agrrcunrurar Statistics of Great Britain and Ireland : 
number of occupiers of land and owners of live stock, size of 
holdings, 1871 . 5 
population, area, acreage, and live stock in each division, 1871 : 
acreage under crops and grass, and live stock, in 1871 : : 
ALABAMA disputes, site ihe bs treaty on; absurd claims of the 
Americans, &c. : § : 3 . ; 
AMERICA, UNITED Srares or. The Pedigree of the United States 

[from the “Pall Mall Gazette a : < 


Statement of the growth of the States in area and population since 1790 —.. 

Almost all the political safeguards trusted in by the founders of the republic 
since swept away . 

Calculations showing that not half the present population are descended 
from the original British stock | . ° 


ANDERSON (Sir James). Statistics of Telegraphy . : ; : 


Want of uniformity in our available statistics . 2 

The most reliable statistics of telegr aphs from Belgium and Switzerland . 

Extracts in the paper from M. Jamar’s Belgian statistics and those of the 
United Kingdom by Mr. Scudamore 5 

Tables: International Telegraph Company, messages, "revenue, expenses, and 
produce: actual profits, 1862 and 1866 6 ° 0 

Question as to results of lowering the tariff . 

Great increase of messages compared tu expenses under the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and arguments in favour of the Post Office management of the 
telegr aph as compared with that of private companies . 6 ° 

Table showing increase of messages from 1870 to 1872 

Analysis of Jamar’s report on the Belgian telegraph . 

—— reduction in international tariffs not attended with corresponding 
increase of traffic 





table of product and expenses of telegraph service, 1850-69 0 

—— causes affecting telegraphic development, and its attendant growth of 
expenses . : : 

table of correspondence of Belgian telegr aph offices, 1851-69 

table of net annual products of Belgian telegraphs, 1850- 69, and 
hypothesis of ditto on tariff prior to 1856 . 

—— international service considered: tables of annual deficits of international 
service since 1860, estimated traffic, &c.  . : . 

— resumé and results from tables . 0 : 

Atlantic telegraphy, actual earnings, showing loss from reduction of tariff A 

— duration of different tariffs 5 

——— number of Atlantic cables in action and projected 

Indian traffic and tariffs, comparison of number of messages ‘before and after 
the raising of the tariff in 187] 5 5 

—— account of ineffectual efforts made to ex tend telegraphy with India. 

Telegraphic correspondence not much required for social relations external to 
acountry . . 

90 per cent. of international telegrams connected with commerce 

Number, average cost, profit, &c., per telegram for 1869 in different countries 

Ditto from commencement of lines to 1869 

Necessity for reduction of tariff to encourage the use of telegrams by the 
natives of India. 

Fgyptian traffic, Ero eit o of a telegraphic reply being obtained within the 
day. ry e 
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400-1 
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«641 


541 
541 
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273-8 
274-5 
276-8 
279-86 
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ANDERSON (Sir James). Statistics of Telegraphy—contd. 





Arguments to induce private companies to reduce their tariffs 5 
Appendix—account of marine cables laid ; : : : 
—— the heavier the cable the greater its durability . : : . 

loss of cables and causes of the injury . . 
—— injury from accidents and other causes, during process of submerging 
— light cables, arguments against their use : ° ° 
— list of cables, their length and weight and sea depth ; . . 

Army of Russia, regular and irregular troops, &c. . : 


AUSTRALIA, attractions possessed by, for emigrants . 
AXON (William E.A.). On the yimcane of Tobacco in n the United 
Kingdom, 1801-70. , ‘ 


The tax on tobacco an extreme type of self-imposed taxation . 

Table of revenue from excise and customs on tobacco —— 1801- 70. 

Great extent of adulteration . : ° 

Amount of tobacco entered for home ‘consumption, 1801- 70. 

ae results, the expenditure of 578 millions ona angle sensual gratification 
by two generations of Englishmen . A B c ' 


Barrour (T, Graham), M.D. Comparative Health of Seamen and 
Soldiers, as shown by the Naval and Military Statistical Reports . 


Reference to Sir A. M. Tulloch’s prev ious paper on the subject (Journal, 
vol. iv, p. 1, 1841) 

Subsequent improv ements in periods, of enlistment of soldiers, “parrack 
accommodation, dietary, education, &c. 

Equally important changes in enlistment of sailors, recruitment from trained 
boys, regular payment of wages, ventilation of ships, &e. . 

Home stations: comparison of the nayal force on with the infantry regiments 

—— miasmatic diseases 

venereal, parasitic, and tubercular diseases (excess of the first and the 

last in the army) 














diseases of nervous, circulatory, yespiratory, and digestive systems ; 
—— greater prevalency’ of delirium tremens, epilepsy, dyspepsia, and boils 
and ulcers in the navy ‘ : A 5 : 
excess of mortality from accidents in the navy . 3 . 
Mediterranean station : comparison with Ea forces 4 . 
—— miasmatic diseases - . 
— eruptive fevers four times as prevalent i in navy as in army : 
—— aie era epidemics, at Gibraltar, Malta, &c. 
tees and tubercular diseases (greater mortality of the latter among 
sailors) 5 5 
— diseases of nerv ous, cir culatory, respir atory, and digestive systems S 
excess in deaths from accidents in the navy : ° é 


Recapitulation of comparative mortality from different diseases 

Notice of statistical sanitary reports from 1835 to the reorganisation of Army 
Medical Department, and their practical results in reduction of mortality 
from 3 to 1? per cent. annually : 

Names of those under whose administration or assistance these results have 


been obtained 5 : ° 
Appendix of ¢adles, navy and ‘infantry regiments, home ° : . 
— ditto naval and military forces, Mediterranean. : : 5 


Bank oF ENGLAND, 

















weekly return of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1871 . 169 | Second quarter, 1872. 415 
First 3 1872 . 263 | Third 33 - 563 


table of highest and lowest state of reserve and deposits, 1845-71. 


of total banking funds and bills discounted by the Bank, 


1845-57 


of deposits, rate of discount, note reserve, bills discounted, 


and other securities, 1845-71 ; 


of interest earned by the Bank on notes above bullion held, 


1845-71 . 


of the annual charge on the i issue, annual interest, and profit 


and loss, 1845-71 : . 


of the average bullion and fiduciary circulation, 1845-71 


1-2 
3-10 
5-6 


7-8 

8-9 

8-10 
10 
10-16 
Lied 
13-14 


14-15 
15-16 


17 


18 


19-20 
21-2 
23-4 


469-72 
478 
482-84: 
499 


500 
522-32 


r 
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Bank Cuarrer Act of 1844, its object, and its supposed evils, the 
natural accompaniments of the use of convertible bank notes, &c. . 
its action merely as a barometer in a panic 5 . 
and crisis of 1866 (see Chubb) 
statistical critique on its operation, and suggestions for an 
improved system of issue (see Seyd) . : : 
BANxk or FRaNcg#, character and amount of its bill discounting . : 
Banx Norss : 
tables of notes held by the public in excess of bullion in issue 











department, 1845-71 . : : 
the expense of their issues ten times as eveat as the » wear and tear 
in coin which they are supposed to save ‘ ° 


Banks, London clearing, and amounts of promissory notes in circu- 
lation (in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland) : 


Fourth quarter, 1871 170 | Second quarter, 1872 . 416 

First 3 1872 264 | Third x . 564 

private and joint stock, weekly bank note issues, oe 1857, and 

1866 : : ; ; 

London joint stock, deposits held by, 1861-66 . ; : : 

BARLEY, average price of, 1860-70 : ; 

BENGAL, prison discipline and statistics in Lower (see Mouat) . : 

Brx1s, commercial, danger of an unlimited issue of, and their manipu- 

lation by finance operators : 
account of the three classes of éonmmercial: aecomaadanan. and on 
stationary property . : . : : ° ° : 
Birztus. See Registration. 

ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland: 

Quarter Dec., 1871 . 159 | Quarter June, 1872 397 

>» March, 1872 .. 253 {5 aeSepts,} oo 


Brock (M.), comparison of consumption of fermented eek with 
cases of crime in different countries . 

Books. The Book Publishing Trade in Great Britain in is7i (from 
‘Publishers’ Circular” | . : ; ° 


An analytical table of books published, with critical examination of the facts 


standard works and periodicals published in Russia . : 
SOURNE (Stephen). Zhe Official Trade and Navigation Statistics . 


An intended classification of imports and ey, for comparison with 
previous decennial periods not carried out 

The paper confined to a statement of the priuciples, sources and results of our 
collection of statistics 

Methods adopted for collecting statistics: the ear liest collection in 1697, and 
progress since under the Examiner, Inspector-General, and Board of Trade, 
till their fusion in the “Statistical Department” in 1870 

Imports, sources of information: the master of the vessel, the importer, and 
the vessel’s discharge accounts, and four kinds of importer’ s entries 

—— particulars required: country of origin, recent revision of the list under 
112 headings, difficulties attending transit through other countries, &c.™™ 

—— ditto: descriptions of goods, lists kept of 886 heads, articles of doubéful 
class ; 

—— ditto: quantities, difficulties with those not liable to duty, ce. ~ 

—— ditto: values, dependent on the importer’s entry, difficulties from 
ignorance, indisposition to tell true value, &c.; instance of great error in 
_ Official value, in the case of imports of eggs from, and exports of cotton to, 
France 

Exports: similar sources of information to those of imports, and ereater 
correctness of weights and values . : 5 . c . 

Nature of records and publications: extent of the documents which have to 
be dealt with, periodical returns to Parliament, weekly account of corn, 
monthly, quarterly, and annual returns of trade, and fifteen years’ abstract 

Alterations in the system last year on the report ofa Treasury Committee, 
into monthly, transitory, and annual permanent accounts, &c. 

— substitution of a declared for a conEMe welts and the fusion of the 
two statistical offices into one . ; . ° 
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Bourne (Stephen). Official Trade and Navigation Statisties—contd. 


Bill of entry: of ships arriving and sailing, their cargoes, &c., issued by a 
patented office separate from the Customs, but the profits of which are 
received by the Customs’ Benevolent Fund. 

Conclusion: summary of the objects, nature, preparation, and publication of 
trade statistics, recent alterations, &c. 

Table of imports, exports, customs’ ‘duties, and population, 1851, 1861, 1871 . 


Brown (Samuel). Report on the Eighth International Statistical 
Congress, held at St. Petersburg, August, 1872 2 


Gradual improvement as regards uniformity in governmental reports of 
different countries . 

Organisation commission, members; questions for the “avant- congres, ” &e, 

Programme of subjects to be discussed 

Opening and constitution of the “ avant- congrés, * and address of M. Semenow 

Summary of the work of the “ avant-congres ; i questions of adie | inter- 
national comparative statistics 

—— organisation of the Congress, proposed permanent commission, pr oposi- 
tions ‘submitted, and conclusions ultimately adopted 

Opening of the Congress in the Salle de la Noblesse, and address of the 
Grand Duke Constantine 

on the modes of statistics and their peculiar applicability to Russia, from 

its geographical position, and less complex political and social life . x 

Names of vice-presideuts of the permanent bureau . 

Reference to the names of eminent statisticians deceased since the last 





congress. . “ . 

First section : questions relating to the population censuses . - 4 

—— registration of facts relating to the physical condition of man . 
sanitary statistics and eraphic and geographical method : 





Second section: methods of registration, facts to be registered, and their 


official publication . 

registers of population, and special registers for prostitution 

Third section: general industrial statistics, occupations, and mines and 
factories . ° 

Fourth section : postal statistics, commercial statistics 

Fifth section :- criminal statistics, nomenclature of crimes, &e. 

Invitations for the next congress, addresses at the close of the Session, and 
summary of Russian hospitalities : : . & . : 





BULLION AND SPECIE, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan.—Dec., 1869-71 . 165 | Jan._June, 1870-72 . 411 
Jan.—March, 1870-72 . 259| Jan—Sept.,.,, . 659 


Canada. Work and Wages in [from “ Pall Mall Gazette” ] . 
Classes of labour most in demand, agricultural and general handicrafts, and 


the demand almost unlimited : ; : - = ° 
Averages, wages, and prices of food . : : 5 5 


Caste, error of disregarding, in treatment of prisoners under trial. 


CASTES OF Inp1A, relations between, and classes of crime . : 
special crimes of each, and those from which the criminal classes 

are chiefly recruited . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Census, calculations of time occupied i in abstracting ages, condition, 
&e., from the family schedules . : 4 : 
CENSUSES i in North and South America, and i in 1 India , ‘ ‘ 
CHINESE, their hard work and thrift in Australia . : : 
CHOLERA epidemics at Gibraltar, Malta, &. . : : 


Cuuss (Hammond). Zhe Bank Act and the Crisis of 1866 


Reference to the question of publishing papers read before the Society, 
without the discussion following them : 

This paper, partly in reply to Mr. Patterson on rate of interest during 
monetary crises (in vol. xxxiv) 

Dangerous character of the definitions of ‘two terms, “the functions of 
banking,” and “banking currency ” 

The object of the Bank Act, the security and convertibility of bank notes, by 
the index of the foreign exchanges 5 

The supposed evils of the Act, the natural "accompaniments of the use of 
convertible bank notes, with a regulated issue 


apes & of securing the validity of the bank note without its converti- ~ 


bility . . . . . . . 
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PAGE 
Cuuss (Hammond). Zhe Bank Act and the Crisis of 1866—contd. 

Diminution of the issues of country banks in the drain on the Bank of 

England, and crisis of 1866 174 
Statement of the evils commonly attributed to the Bank Act system, and 

the supposed advantages of some other system 175 
The subject apparently nepanded only from the point. of view of the ruined 

trader 175 
The Bank Act only brings money when scarce under the ordinary law of 

prices 176 
Error of regarding property as money, and that a banker’s duty i is solely the 

exchange of the former for the latter 5 176-8 
Trade, a uation’s prosperity only as carried on within safe limits, and the rate 

of discount the measure of its restriction . . 176-8 
Error of wishing for a currency which shall be capable of any degree of 

extension independent of other nations (with illustrative example) . 3 397-8 
The panic of 1866 a banking or financial one, and its cause, the enormous 

sums borrowed by bankers and other commercial houses, at interest from 

private lenders, and employed in discounting the worthless finance bills of 

hazardous undertakings - 179-80 
Amount of losses of Overend, Gurney, and Co. from advances on unsound 

nndertakings 180 
The Chatham and Deee Railway, account of the mode of ’ raising capital 

through its contractors, and its “ mobilisation” by the bankers. 181 
— fictitious character of the scheme from first to last, as represented by 

fabricated bills having the form of true commercial ones . 182 


The continued recurrence of crises to be expected with considerable regularity, 
and their necessity unless unsound enterprises can be otherwise put astopto 183-4 


The Bank Act merely acts as a barometer in a panic . 184. 
The introduction of a second or false currency in the shape ‘of an unlimited 
issue of commercial bills. . 185 


This currency the real danger, and not that regulated by the Bank Act - 186 
The means adopted by finance operators to give it a semblance of true 


currency . 186-7 
Tue real characteristics of bills, and the principles necessary to keep them 

from becoming harmful. 188 
Three classes of bills: the commercial bill, representing the ‘capital of goods 

_passing through a dormant condition 189 
—— accommodation bills, their doubtful propriety, and contemptible 

character in their grossest foriy —. 190 
Pane based on stationary property improperly considered as commercial a 

ills 


The crisis of 1866 due to the introduction of the spurious “currency of the 
third class of bills, and the real remedy to be sought in their regulation . 191-2 
Tables—weekly bank note issues of private and joint stock banks, 1847, 





1857 and 1866 3 : : . 198-4 
deposits held by London. joint stock banks, 1861-66 195 
—— firms and companies to which Overend, Gumey, and Co., had made 
advances. - . A 5 ° : . - 195 


CIRCULATION. See Currency, Banks. 

CornaGe of Gold. See Gold. 

CoLONIES OF GREAT Brirartn, on the (see Hamilton)  . s <* 107 
their proportionate area to Great Britain as 52 tol . : . 116,127 
Colonial Office policy, its tendency to prepare them for separation, 


and objections to the same . . LOTS 
exports of home produce to, benefits of, with illustrative examples 108-13 
large proportion of British shipping in our trade with our . «a d14 
summary of their advantages to us and themselves, and cost to ca 
value to us as stations in case of war - 120-21 
necessity of drawing closer the ties that bind them to the old 
country. . » 9 b22 
Military Expenditure on the Colonies [from the “Times cal . 544 
Expenditure from 1869 to 1872 and pope repayments: sums voted and 
sums repaid by each colony ‘ . : - 544 
Regimental force of all ranks in the colonies . : : . . 544 


CoMMERCE. General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 
of 1871 [from the “ Economist” ]  . : ; ; : we eT 


Summary of military and political events: Franco-German war, Paris, the 
“Commune,” French loans, Italy, and Spain ‘ 127-8 
— Washington treaty on the Alabama disputes, monstrous and absurd 
claims of the Americans, future position of Canada F . ees 
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PAGE 
ComMERCE. Commercial and Financial History of 1871—contd. 
Summary of military and political events: error of Germany in its severe 
treatment of France, and probable early recommencement of the war in 
consequence : 5 3 . . 128-9 
—— loss-of life in Paris during 1870- al é : 9 : . 129 (note) 
-— failure of the “Credit Immobilier ” Company - 129 (note) 
—— immense wealth of France, and its non- exhaustion by the war . - 129-30 
—— parsimony and saving of the French population. . , 130 
Character of the harvest of 1871, average price of wheat, 1863 ike 5 UBS 
Commercial interest of the western states of Lake Erie greater with 
Montreal and Halifax than with New York and Boston . < By lee 
Exports of gold and silver to the east, production of new gold, &c. . - 182-3 
Cotton trade, value of imports, &c., 1857- 71, cotton cloth and Eros goods, 
American cotton crops, &c. oo 124-7 
Tron and other trades, rise of wholesale prices and of wages in jielfili . 187-8 
Money market, sharp pressure, on in September, October, 1871; and its 
causes, bank rates, W eekly returns, note circulation, &c. . ° . 138-142 
Rates of interest in Eur ope, 1867- 7. : a 42 
Variations in wholesale prices showing ereat increase since January, 1871, 
but generally lower than in 1857. ¢ 5 5 é 
Railways, receipts and percentage increase, 1865- lant . 144-5 
Excessive and incessant manufacture of new companies, many soon to be in 
course of liquidation, &c. . 2 oy 245 
Doubtful character of American mining shares offered in England : . 145-6 
Results of the Suez Canal on the India and China trade : : . 146 
Extension of railways, telegraphs, &c. ; 2 : : . 146 
CoMPANIES, excessive and incessant manufacture of new, 1871 . . 145 
ConeRress, Highth INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL, Synopsis of the Inter- 
national Congress at St.  OPERISE: mise are with Names o 
Delegates ; ; . ; ; 238 
Digest of the programme of the Eighth soi ak at St. Petersburg, 20th 
August, 1872, by Dr. Mouat . ; 4 sy 208 
Details of subjects of each Section . ‘ . ; . 239-42 
Delegates appointed by the Statistical Society A é A - 242 
notice of ; : ; ; ‘ 5 ‘ . 418-20 
report (see Br own) » 431 
ConsTANTINE (Grand Duke), addresses at the St. Petersburg Statistical ha 
Congress . , : i : 
Corn— 
average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 
Fourth quarter, 1871 . 168 | Second quarter, 1872. 414 
First . 1872. 262] Third 2 . 662 
Corton. Cotton Blooming [from the “ Manchester Guardian ” | . 544 
Table of first bloom, of killing frost, and extent of crop, 1836-71 5 . 545 


Corron TRADE, value of imports, 1857-71, cloth, crops, &e. 5 . 184-7 
County Covrrs. Analysis of the Business in Fue [from the 


“Times ’” | : : : . : : - 149 
CrEDIT IMMOBILIER CoMPANY, failure of é : . . oo 


Crime in London, 1869-71 [from the “ Pall Mall Gasol Bi) tH . 3884 


Tables of committals and summary convictions, showing decrease in the 
former and increase in the latter, accounted for by prosperous times in 


which serious crime diminishes but lighter offences increase ° . 884-5 
CRIMINALS, castes and classes of, in Lower Bengal . : : . 59-64 
Crises, Monerary, their continued recurrence to be expected with 

considerable regularity : : ; . 183-4 


caused by the unlimited issue of commercial bills manipulated by 
finance operators, and not by the regulations of the Bank Act. 186-8 








of 1866 and the Bank Act (see Chubb)  . : d pion is 8 
diminution of the country bank issues in . ‘ ; . 174 
a banking or financial one, its chief cause, &e. . . . 179-80 





caused by the spurious currency of bills on stationary 
property ew e ° ry e . e . . . 191-2 
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CurRRENCY, error of wishing for one capable of oy degree of extension, 
independent of other nations 
false character of that of an anlimited 3 issue of couimenerat pills, 
its real danger, &e. . 
METALLIC, probability of a permanent surplus of, being absorbed 
by a rise in the price of commodities . . : : : 


Deatu. See Mortality, Registration. 
DESERTERS. Sce Recruits. 
DIsEASES, miasmatic, venereal, and other diseases, comparison of, 
among soldiers and seamen on the home stations . 
ditto, on the Mediterranean station. ¢ A 
DivinitieEs, tutelar, of the Coles of ate ‘ : 
DoMESDAY Boox, reference to. 
DRUNKENNESS, question of the increase of, 1860- 70, and effects of 
density of population, prosperity, &c., on -. : , : : 
excess of committals for, in pees : : , . 
committals for 
See Levi on Fermented Liquors. 
DYSENTERY AND DIARRH@A, mortality among prisoners in India from 


EpucaTIoNn among prisoners in Bengal . 
EMIGRATION, proportions of, to the Colonies and the United States 
Emigration from British Ports [from the “Times”]  . 


Value of the report of the Emigration Commissioners 

Variation in the relative amounts from England, Scotland, and Treland, and 
of foreigners during the last eight years 

Growth of family connections as a cause of increasing emigration 

Attractions possessed by Australia for emigrants, high wages, &c. 


Providence of the Chinese in Australia 


EXcHANGES (FOREIGN), quotations on London, &e.: 


Oct-Dec, 1871 . 170] April-June, 1872 . 416 
Jan.—March, 1872 . 264 | July-Sept., ,, . 564 


Exports, United Kingdom: 


Jan.—Dec., 1867-71 .. 163 | Jan.—June, 1868-72 . 409 
Jan.—March, 1868-72 . 257 | Jan.—Sept., . 557 


Exports of home produce to the Colonies, benefits of, tables showing 


their proportions, &c. ‘ : : 
sources of, and modes of obtaining official statistics on F ; 
and imports, increase in 1870 over 1860 . : : ° . 


Farr (William), M.D. Inaugural Address at the Saeieians Rooms, 
Tuesday, 19th November, 1872 


References to “ Domesday Book,” the bills of mortality, and important writers 
on statistics 

Notice of the International Congress at St. Petersburg, 1872, its numbers, 
delegates, and discussions . 

Possibility of adjusting the metric system with our English sovereign, &e. 

Evils of inconvertible paper money as affecting the value of statistics ; 

Calculations of time occupied in abstracting ages, conditions, &c., in the 
English census plan of family schedules 

Reference to the Italian, Russian, and Prussian system of individual 
schedules . : ° fe 

Use of the abacus in Russian ‘calculations 

Liberal reception of the Congress in Russia . 

Prospects of the spread of statistics in Russia, and China, &e. 

Censuses in North and South America and in India . 

Want of correlation in the census tables and the official statistics of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland 

Suggestion of a general representative board for the statistical departments . ‘ 

Reference to constituent changes in the council of the Society, proposals for 
alterations in the Journal, &e. 

Notices of the deaths of M. Hopf, Mr. A. Fonblanque, and Colonel Sykes 
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FERMENTED Liquors, on the limits of legislative interference with the 
sale of (see Levi) . : : 4 ‘ ; 
average consumption of, among the ‘population : ; . : 
reduction in, since the last century . ; : : ° ; 
capital and persons employed in trade of . tas : : 
tables of revenue from, consumption, duties, &c. F ; ; 





of consumption, 1721-1871, and 1830-70 . : ; , 


. Opinions on pernicious or non-pernicious effects of . : : 
FrEvER, Matariovs, from the ae an in the delta of the 
Ganges ‘ : : ‘ ; : 
Ervuptive, four times as 5 prevalent i in navy as in army s ‘ 
Frnanctat History of 1871. See Commerce. 
FONBLANQUE (Albany). Obituary notice of . : : : ‘ 
Foop. See Prices of. , 


FRANCE, immense wealth of, and its non-exhaustion by the war. : 
parsimony and saving of the population of : : : : 
enormous absorption of gold coin by 4 : : é : 


GERMANY, error of, in its severe treatment of France, and probability 
of early war in consequence : : ; 
GLOVER (John). Tonnage Statistics of the ‘Decade 1860- 70 . : 


Notice of previous paper on those of 1850-60 (vol. xxvi, p. 1, 1863) 

Increase of foreign tonnage in our trade in 1860 to double that of 1850 after 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws . 

The depression in our shipping met by building more ‘ships, lar ger, finer, and 
more economical carrying machines c 

Great decrease in American shipping in our carrying trade caused by their 
civil war, and transfer of the trade to English vessels : ° . 

Profitable employment of British shipping in the Abyssinian war 

Excessive increase in iron steam vessels (144 per cent. in the decade) and 
decrease of wooden ships . 

Dearness of wooden ships from being built of imported mater ials, compared 
with iron vessels produced from our own mines and labour 

The proportion of British to foreign tonnage (70°18 to 29°82 per cent. ) the 
same now as before the repeal of the navigation laws 

Increase of exports and imports in 1870 over 1860 (43 per cent., from 375 to 
547 millions. sterling) : 

Total entries and clearances, total tonnage at British Ports, in the foreign 
trade, and coastwise, British and foreign tonnage, with cargoes only and in 
ballast, &e. « 

Tonnage ‘of nationalities in our trade, "1860- 70, ‘showi ing increase or decrease . 

Total tonnage of steamers, number of vessels, size, &e., in 1860-70. 

Number and tonnage of sailing and steam vessels in home and foreign trade, 
their size, and men employed : : 

Increasing number of sailing vessels, and men employed, and decrease in size 
in the home trade, and exact reverse in the foreign trade, increase of steam 
vessels, &C. . : 

Continued inerease of our own flag i in our carrying trade, aud the competing 
foreign steamers almost all British built 

Danger’ of too much Parliamentary ee og bce and special legislation on 


shipping 4 “ . . : 3 4 
Gouv. The Coinage 3 Gold at crap te -Four Years [from the 
“ Economist ”’ | 4 : ; : 
Nearly 600 millions of gold coined at the four cee mints since 1848, 
equal to the existing stock in the world at that date ‘ : : 
Quick diminution in rate of coinage since 1857 ° : . : 
Total coinage in quinquennial per iods, 1848-71 ; . A ~ 


Knormous absorption of gold coin by France . 

Circumstances neutralising the effect of the increased supply ; increase of 
population and wealth 5 3 

—— increase of exports and imports since 1848 to double the amount 

Circumstances aggravating the effect of increased supply: the spread. of 
banking and cheques, and in a small measure the inconvertible currencies 
in America and France 

Tables of the coinage of gold, "1848- 56, and since 1856 in England, "France, 


the United States, and “Sydney . : : : . . 

exports of the Hast, production of new, &e. A : , 
Gop Discovertns, question as to their having no direct action in 
raising prices . ; : : : : : 
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Hamiuton (Archibald). On the Colonies , : : s : 


Apathy with regard to the continuance of our colonial empire : 

Colonial Office policy : its tendency to prepare the colonies for separation, by 
handing the control of their affairs into their own hands, the withdrawal 
of troops, &e. 

— necessity of seriously examining ‘whether it would not be wiser to draw 
them closer tous . 

Exports of home produce: their benefit to us not the merchants? profit only, 
but the aggregate value as including wages and profits. 

— enumeration of equivalents showi ing that the same total benefit is 
obtained in cases of imported raw materials 

— table showing increase per cent. of our exports to colonies and foreign 
countries, 1850-69 over 1840-59 

— table showing large proportions of British produce to total imports in 
our cclonies to that of other countries 

— Goldwin Smith’s argument that our trade with the colonies would be 
increased if they became independent not supported by parallel circum- 
stances when the United States became so, our colonies abroad enjoying 
free trade ; 

— illustrative examples showing how « the trade follows the flag erin 
Canada, Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius 

—— benefits to our commerce of the connection of our middle classes with 
friends and relations in our colonies 

— few marriages between Canadians and Americans : 

Shipping: large “proportion of British tonnage in our colonial trade . 

Colonists who return : benefits to the old country of the return of wealthy 
colonists 

Emigration : proportion to the colonies and to the United States, and d injury 
to us of the Irish emigration to the latter 

Proportionate area of Great Britain to her dependencies aslto52 . 

Advantages to the colonies: their reciprocal character with those to the 
home country, and the value of their connection with a first-rate power 

Cost of the colonies: error of including in it the cost for gaols, police, and 
military in West Australia and Tasmania during nineteen years, while 
penal settlements, and their cost therefore imperial, not colonial 

— the Treasury revenue on exports to, greater than the cost of the colonies 

— our trade with foreign countries carried on at the ee of the 
diplomatic and consular services 

Colonial tariffs: their duties on imports necessary for income, as direct 
taxation is not applicable to sparsely-peopled countries 

In case of war: value of our colonies as naval and military stations, and in 
supply of coal to our navy . 

Foreign supplies of the necessaries of life to the value now of 58 million 
pounds per annum . 

. Arguments of sentiment : necessity of r egard. to in the government of mankind 

Prospects of a still grander and homogeneous empire “by drawing cioser the 
ties that bind the old country and its colonies 5 

Tables: average of exports to, consumption of British produce per head, and 
British tonnage in the tr rade of our colonies and foreign States 

— cost of the colonies, 1853-71 5 5 * 

—— proportional area of Great Britain ana her colonies 5 


Harvest, character of that of 1871 : : : . 
HEALTH, comparative, of seamen and soldiers (see Balfour) P ‘ 
Hrxoosg, statements illustrating the low condition of their mind 


IMMIGRATION. See Hmigration. 
Imports, sources of, and modes of obtaining official statistics on 
Imports, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1867-71 . 162 | Jan—May, 1868-72 . 408 
Jan.-Feb., 1868-72 . 256|Jan—Aug., ,, . 556 


Inp1A, high mental powers and domestic virtues of people of . : 
castes of. See Castes. 
prisons of. See Prisons, Mouat. 

INTEREST, rates of, in Europe, 1867-71 

[Ron TRADE, rise of wholesale prices and wages in, in n 187 i 


JamaR’s (M.) Belgian statistics of telegraphy, extracts from ; 
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JEULA (Henry). 
Suez Canal, to Merchant Vessels touching at St. copes og and to 
Losses Posted on “ Lloyd's Loss Book”, : : ot eae 

‘Traffic through the Suez Canal, proportion of tonnage of various couse, 


and in each month . 
Merchant vessels touching at St. Helena, variations in number and tonnage 


Some Statistics relating to the Traffic through the 


in 1869-71 . f 
Losses posted on “ Lloyd’s Loss Book, ? percentage of their increase or’ 
decrease in 1871, and monthly percentage . “ A : 5 
Lapovur, classes of, in demand in Canada ; ; ‘ : : 
of prisoners in India, questions relative to . : “ . 
Lanp. See Agricultural Statistics. 
Lanp TENURE in Russia, emancipation of serfs in 1861, &c. .. 


Levi (Leone). On the Limits of Legislative Interference with the 
Sale of Fermented Liquors. : é . : = : 


Important character of the statistics of morals 

Opinions as to the pernicious or non-pernicious effects of fermented liquors 
on society 

Home and foreign productions, amount of fixed and floating capital invested 
in malt liquors, and in spirits, &c. . 

Capital invested in public-houses in London and other large towns and 
villages, floating capital in wages, licences, &c. ; 

Comparison with other manufactures and number of persons ‘subsisting from 
this industry . 

Proportion of revenue raised from beverages in England, Russia, France, and 


Belgium. . 
Proportion of the malt tax and spirit duty to the cost of production . : 5 
Reduction of the foreign spirit and of the wine duty. 5 . 


Objectionable character of the licence duty . 

Notice of changes in licence laws as a matter of police, since 5th Edward VI. 

Average consumption of fermented liquors among the population (in reduction 
to proof spirits only 0°33 gill per day per head among tlie whole population) 

Reduction in consumption of malt and spirits per head since the last century 

Question of the increase of drunkenness, number of committals in 1860 and 
1870, causes of their increase, &c. . : : 5 5 é 

Excess of committals for drunkenness in Ireland 

Increase of drunkenness not connected with increase of public “houses, 
restriction of licences, &c. . 

Comparative density of population in Manchester, Leeds, ‘Liv erpocl, and 
London, as affecting drunkenness 

Increased prosperity of Manchester since 1866, contemporary with increase 
in committals 

Increase of consumption per head, with increased prosperity of last fifteen 


years 

Increase of committals for drunkenness not attended with increase of 
crime 

Notice M. Block’s comparison of consumption of fermented liquors, with 
cases of crime in different countries . 

Decrease in percentage of pauperism and increase of capital in savings 
banks ; 5 

Proportion of cost of drink to the entire cost of livi ing , 14 per cent. : 


Questions of legislative interference for repression of - intemper: uice « 

Effects of Forbes Mackenzie’s Act in Scotland in 1853, in reduction of com- 
mittals, &c. . 

Proposals of Mr. Bruce’s Bill a 871), and probable effects had it passed 

Reduction of licences effected by Sir Selwyn Ibbetson’s Act . 

The vice of drunkenness to be combated by private effort, the inculeation of 
good habits, &e. . : 5 

Appendix of tables, capital engaged : : 

prices of public houses . 

—— capital and persons employed in liquor trade 

— revenue from spirits, malt, wine, and licences. . 

—— consumption of fer mented liquors, 1870, averages 1721 1871 c . 

—— quantities charged with duty, 1830-68 ; 5 

— total consumption, 1830-70, and comparison, 1859, and 1869. 

— committals for drunkenness in England and Wales, metropolis, counties, 


e . . 





. 
° ° 
e ° . . 
e . 


and boroughs, and the army : ° : : ; 

—— average price of barley, 1860- 70. . : : . ° : 
Licence Durtes, their objectionable character : : ; : 
notice of changes in, since Edward VI. 3 : . . 


Lonpon. See Crime in. 
Lussock (Sir John), address in the House of Commons relative to the 
grant to learned societies . ‘ : ri ‘ ‘ : . 
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Marriaces. See Registration of. 
MarriaGes, few between Canadians and Americans. : 
MERRINGTON’S (Mr.) report from Gya on the castes of the criminal 


classes 


Mernonoroqreat TABLES (general ‘and special), by James ‘@laisher : 


Merric 
&e: 


Dee. quarter, 1871 156-7 | June quarter, 1872 . 394-5 
March ,, 1872 250-51 | Sept. 3 . 551-2 


System, possibility of adjusting it with the English sovereign, 


MIcHELL (Robert). Sunmary of Statistics of the Russian Empire 


Superficial extent, one-ninth of the dry surface of the globe, 389 million 
square miles 

Form of Government, ‘the Emperor, Council, Senate, Synod, Chancery, &e. 

duchy of Finland and kingdom of Poland ‘ 

Weights, measures, and Eek comparison of Russian, English, and metric 
systems : 

Population : process of “revision” in "place ofa census, estimated number in 
the empire 82 millions, division of the rural population, immense size of 
the provinces, town population ‘ . A 

ratio of the sexes, and proportion according to ages 

——- increase and movement of the population, and De centage i in each of the 
first five decades of the century . : , 

-—— fecundity and distribution 

Army and navy, regular and a troops, peace ‘and war footing, Baltic 
and Black Sea fleets, &e. 

Land _ tenure, emancipation of serfs in 186], by which they became tenants 
under communes, and distribution of cultivable lands ; 

Land, principal modes of cultivation, area of cultivable land, and proportion 
to general area 

Education, number of establishments and of students, and sums expended by 
the Government in 1870. 

Publications: standard works and periodicals, importation of foreign works, 
and classification of journals 

Products of Russia, natural and artificial, exports of ‘grain, 1867- 70, &e. 

Industries, arranged in groups 

Foreign trade, its value in periods of five years, 1819- 68, exports and imports 








compared, and commercial relations with different countries ‘ 5 
Railways and finance . é * 5 
Tables of population, and of births, deaths, and marriages 6 . 

balance sheet of redemption operation, 1869 . 





—— present approximate distribution of cultivable lands in Russia J 
—— value of manufacturing industries c c - 5 5 


Miuirary EXPENDITURE. See Colonies. 


Minine SHarzs of America, doubtful character of those offered in 
England : Ff ; 
Money, comparison of Russian, English, and metric systems 5 : 


Moxey Market, sharp pressure in, in September—October, 1871 
uncertainty of, as illustrated in the rates of 1857, 1866, and 1872. 


Morals, 


importance of statistics of 


Morraniry of England and Wales, annual rate per i! 000 in ‘eleven 
divisions, in town and country districts and in special towns : 


Lon 


com 


All quarters, 1869-71 .153—4 | All quarters, 1871-72 . 391-2 
» 1870-72 . 247-8 i 5 9t etABEO 


don Bills of, reference to . : d 
parative, from different diseases, in army and navy 


proportionate, of Hindus, Mahommedans, &e. . 
Movat (Frederic John), M.D. On Prison moe and Statistics 
in Lower Bengal. : , ‘ : : 


Three years included in the paper, 1864-69, in continuation of two former 
papers in the Journal up to 1864 

The author’s experience that of fifteen years? control over sixty prisons, 
containing a daily average of 20,000 prisoners c 

Discussion of the two opposite theories of imprisonment : 

evil effects on body and mind of the severe system of solitary ‘confine- 

ment, silence, &c., and without any influence in diminishing crime 
right of the State to provide by schools of industry for the reformation 

and restoration to society of the criminal . : ° : : 
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Movat (Frederic John). On Prison Discipline—contd. 


Castes and classes of criminals in Lower Bengal 

— instructions relative to inquiries as to the relation between castes and 
crimes, as illustrated by Thuggee and Dacoity 

— influence of caste weakened near the centres of gov ernment and educa- 
tion, but still strong among the people 

— statements illustr ating the low condition of the Hindu mind 

— report from Gya (Behar) by Mr. Merrington, showing the castes from 
which the criminal classes are chiefly recruited, and the special crimes of 
each caste . 

— crimes becoming | more indiscriminate as caste influence declines 

—— tutelar divinities among the Coles, to whom all evils are assigned, and 
belief in witch-finders among the Coles of south-west Bengal 5 . 

Prisoners committed to gaol, 1865- 69, and their disposal 

—— imprisonment without labour, among hardened criminals, a mere ‘tr aining 
school of vice and crime, especiall y among women . 

—— sentences of death (only one to each million of population), nature of 
the crimes for which sentenced, &c. . 

“hone amount of sickness and death among prisoners under trial (60 per 

0) é 

—— errors in disregarding caste prejudices i in treatment of prisoners under 
trial. 

—— these feclings much more studied by the old East India Company than 
by their successors . 

— the innocent the chief sufferers from sickness, from their fear of con- 
demnation from false testimony 

— the remedy, the poet of places for | prisoners under trial from the 
usual gaols . 

— serious evil of wives and children of prisoners ‘left without protection, 
but to the credit of the people not allowed to starve, nor driven to crime 

—— religious sects of prisoners - ° s . ° . 

Classification of prisoners : 

— insecure, defective, and insanitary state of all the gaols. 

—- demoralising associations of prisoners, and its remedy i in the separation 
of the same classes of offenders, caste already acting in pevaneON of the 
different classes 

—— arguments in favour of the adoption of the separate "system, though 
opposed by the Government of India 3 : ‘ ° : 

Labour and employment of convicts . 

account of the attempts to carry out the industrial system and solitary 

confinement in Bengal, and the disadvantage under which it was worked . 

productive industry of the gaols, 1856- 70 : 

objections to the resolutions of the “ Norwich National Trades? Congress » 

against convict labour ‘ 

mischievous effects of the Government underselling free manufacturers 
allowed 

— case of tent cloth manufactured in gaols during the Sepoy revolt, refused 
by the Government at the market value, and afterwards taken by them at 
a ‘higher price after sale in the open market 

——— injurions character of the association of prison labour with degradation 
in the public mind . 

—- prison labour should be considered an alleviation, not au aggravation of 
imprisonment 

Education: percentage who could read and write, Ke. (80 per 1 000) an 














illustration of the state of education in Bengal . . 
Sickness and mortality, &c. . : 
— death-rates, 1843-67, 81 per 1 ,000, and saving made since cs 


— false economy of the Government in using educated prisoners as record 
clerks 5 

—— mortality among European prisoners not so creat as supposed, and more 
referable to their dissipated character than to climate, &e.. 

—— prisoners commonly cheated of part of their food by use of fraudulent 
scales before 1855 : 

— malarious fever from the geological change i in the delta of the Ganges F 

— mortality from dysentery and diarrhcea . 

— extracts from report for 1867 in favour of cellular r prisons and separation 
of prisoners . ° . 

— large number of old people i in prison : 

—— proportionate mortality of Hindus, Mahommedans, &e. 

——Yeferences to other statistical returns by the author, the Indian gaol 
committee, &c. 2 

Concluding remarks : employment ‘of well-conducted prisoners in caols, 
graduated system of labour, and merits of industrial training and edtication 

—— on the statesmanlike views of the governors of Bengal, and high mental 
powers and domestic virtues of the people of India 

Tables: commitals, releases, religion, education, deaths, sickness and 
mortality, and cost of prisoners . : d : : 5 


Movart (Dr.), digest of the progestins of the ony aii at 
St. Petersburg, 1872. . ‘ : ; 
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Navigation. See Trade Statistics. 
Navieation Laws, repeal of; increase of foreign gar in our trade 
since . 218 
the proportion of British to ‘foreign tonnage ‘the same now as 
before their repeal (70 to 29 per cent.) : é : . 220 
Navy. See Seamen. 
of Russia, Baltic and Black Sea fleets, &c. : ; : JP OOM 
OVEREND, GURNEY, and Co., amount of their losses from advances on 
unsound undertakings : - 180 
list of firms and companies to ‘which they had made advances - 195 
Panic. See Crisis. 
P Sista : 129 
ARIS, loss of life in, during 1870-71 ‘ : ; : (note) 


PatrErson (R.H.) On the rate of interest (in vol. xxxiv), reply to. 
See Chubd. 
PaWNBROKERS. Pawnbrokers [from the “ Pall Mall Gazette” ] . 643 


Number of licences issued to pawnbrokers in Great Britain, showing an 


re: increase of 84 per cent. to an increase of popnigeens of 24 per cent. 
in twenty years. : c ° 5 - 548 
Popuzation oF Russtr, estimated number, ratio of sexes, ages, move- 
ment, and distribution I ; . 844-50 
tables of, and of births, deaths, and. marriages in Russia. ot 807-8 
see Census. 
PRICES : 
table of consols and provisions, with peepee and temperature, { 153, 247 
1871-72 . ; eae i . 1391, 548 
comparative lists of, 187 1-72, showing i increase . . 234-5 
wholesale, great increase in, since 1871, but lower than in 1857 . 148 
of food in Canada : . 3888 
The Rise in Prices [from the “ Birmingham Daily Post an ool 
Six previous times of inflation of prices, ten years apart, followed by collapses, 
1816-66 —. 231 
Each of the vicissitudes caused by “the accumulation of capital wanting 
employment, from savings following a previous collapse . 231 
Question as to the gold discoveries havi ing no direct action in raising prices, 
but the restrictions attending their rise “not felt so soon. 232-3 
Comparative price lists, of September i and. June, eh showi ing 
percentage of increase : 234-5 


Prisons. Discussion of the two opposite theories of esenctethe 58-9 
evil effects of solitary confinement in ‘ : : = 708 
extracts from reports for 1867, in favour of ditto. : 90-9) 
discipline and statistics of, in Lower Bengal (see Mouat) . ate 5, 


demoralising association of prisoners in, in India. : .  F0-71 

arguments in favour of the separate system in, in India . . 71-3 

productive industry of, in India, 1856-70. : ; oe UG 
PRISONERS, classification of, inIndia_ . - 0-73 


in Tadies tables of committals, religions, deaths, and cost of . 98-106 
see Criminals. 
PuBLIc Hovszs, Bes invested in, in London and other large towns 
and villages. : : ‘ ; : ‘ . 27-8 
table of prices of’. : ’ 3 ; ; : : oe) tS 


RAILWAYS, prices and traffic : 


Jan.—Dec., 1871 . 168| Jan.-June, 1872 . 414 
‘ Jan.—March, 1872 . 262 | Jan—Sept., ,, . 6562 
receipts and percentage increase 1865-71 . ; : . 144-6 
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RalLways—contd. : 

the Chatham and Dover Railway, account of the mode of raising 
capital for, through its contractors, and its “mobilisation” by 
the bankers ; : ' ; : ‘ : ‘ . 181-2 b 
&e. of Russia ; 365-6 ; 
Reorvits. Recruits and Deserters, comparative statement of, for ten / ’ 

years, 1861-70 [from the “Times” ] . . 149 


REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths, (serial tables) 


Quar. Sept.-Dec., 1871 . 151 | Quar. March—June, 1872 . 389 


Dec—Mar., 1871-72. 246] ,, June—Sept.,.  .« 546 
divisional tables . ; ‘ ‘ . : . . : aoe 
annual rate per 1,000, 1865-72 : : : . enti ne, ee 
special table of twenty-one large towns . , : aon . 


see also Mortality. 
ditto, Scotland, 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) : 


Quarter, Dec., 1871 . 158-60 | Quarter, June, 1872 . 396-8 
. Mar., 1872 . 252-4 - Sept.,.. 5,0 |. bee 





summary of Great Britain and Ireland : 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1871 3 160 | Quar. March-June, 1872 . 398 
»  Dec.—Mar., 1871-72 . 254 » dune-Sept.,  ,, . 554 





REVENUE, net produce of, and application, &c., in years and quarters 
ending : 





Dec., 1868-71 . 166-7 | June, 1869-72 . . 412-13 
March, 1869-72 . 260-61 | Sept., _,, : . 560-61 
proportion raised from beverages in England, Russia, France, and 
and Belgium . . , : mp ee 
RvssiA, summary of statistics of (see Michell) . . 841 
population of, number, ratio, sexes, ages, and disttibunien, a . 844-50 
army and navy, Baltic and Black Sea fleets : : pend 
land tenure and cultivation, &e. . 852-5 
present approximate distribution of cultivable lands in. . 870-71 
form of government, &c. : . 842 
educational establishments, and publications, journals, on4 in . 855-60 
products of, nattral and artificial, ene and industries . . 860-62 
foreign trade of, 1819-68 : : ; ‘ : . 863-5 
railways and finance of . ; 4 : ‘ : 3 . 3865-6 


Sarnors. See Seamen. 


important changes in enlistment of, &. . 2 
Sr. PETERSBURG, report of the International Statistical Congress at 
(see Brown) . - 431 
Sanrrary Reports of the army and navy from 1835, notice of . 18 
Scupamore’s (Mr.) Statistics of maces in the United "d Kingdom, 
extracts from . : «273-9 
SHAMEN, excess of mortality, ‘from aoclenten in ‘ 10, 16 
and soldiers, comparative health of, as shown by the Naval and 
Military Statistical Reports (see Balfour) : ‘ ‘ : 1 : 
Srors (Renieaious) of prisoners in India . ers) | 
Srmenow (M.), address at the St. Petersburg Statistical Congress . 434 
SERFS, emancipation of, in Russia, in 1861 . : . 852-3 


balance-sheet of redemption operation, 1869  . ; : . 369 = 
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Sryp (Ernest). Statistical Critique on the Operation of the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, and eae sues an puahied System of ; 
Issue, é ‘ : 3 458 
The two extreme parties, one in favour of free banking, and the other of the 
Bank Act . 458 
The conferring of the right ‘to issue notes on joint stock banks to meet 
scarcity of money shown to be useless, by the contractions of country bank 
‘issues in times of crises, &c. 458-9 
The proposal to transfer the issue of notes to the Government impossible, 
except the notes be inconvertible . 459 
Wildness of the schemes of all fiduciary bauk issues, their attendant evils, 
and inferiority to one based on metal ~ 460° 
The Bank Act not to be defended on the principle that the fault lies only with 
the public . ; - 461 
First principles on which an issue of notes should be conducted é . 461 
Intention of the Act to secure the convertibility of the bank note, carried 
out, by its suspension 462 


The controversy on the extra i issue of fifteen millions on Government securities 462-3 
Benificent intention of this issue to provide the public with the additional 


15 millions to encourage commerce and industry, and its failure . 464-75 
Small portion of these notes which have been at any time in the hands of the 
ublic 464 
Tables of notes held by the public in excess of bullion in issue department, 
1845-71 =. 464-6 


Utter inactivity of these balances held as. reserve by the Bank, “and in 

difference to the public of their being in the issue or banking depar tments 466-7 
Supposition that the increase or decrease in the reserve is cousentaneous 

with that of deposits disproved by the returns 0 5 - 467-8 
Table of highest and lowest state of reserve and deposits, 1845-71; - 469-72 
The bank-rate raised or lowered, in changes of the issue department at four 

times the amount required in ordinary banking to meet changes in the 


money market : 473 
Bullion never in surplus, except in the one instance of J une rand J uly, 1870, 

from exceptional import from France after the war. 47 4. 
Probability of a permanent surplus of metallic money being absorbed by a rise 

in the price of commodities. 475 


Question as to the profitable char acter of the i issue as a reserve to the Bank 476-7 
Table cf the total banking funds and bills discounted by the Bank, 1845-57 . 478 


Small comparative amount of discounting business done by the Bank . 477-9 
Character and amount of the bill discounting of the Bank of France . 480 
Collateral movements of the Bank, and market rates of discount - 481 
Analysis of the causes of the sudden and extr aordinary changes in the rate of 

interest which cause such ruin and destruction of profits . 481-7 
Table of deposits, rate of discount, note reserves, bills discounted, and other 

securities in banking department, 1845-7] . » 482-4 

8 The rate raised by the “Bank to double the amount required to bring in one 

inillion of bullion, because half comes in in notes . 485-6 
Uncertainty of our oe market, as illustrated in the rates of 1857 , 1866, 

and 1872. 0 a . 486 
Question of the reserve as a measure ‘of safety tothe Bank . . 487 
The real reserve of the Bank at times not larger than that of other banks . 488-91 
Form of the Bank accounts as prescribed by Parliament - 489 
The Bank capital and rest not to be separated from the other liabilities » 490 


The bullion in the issue department not to be considered as a cash reserve . 490 
Cases illustrating the folly of the statement that the fifteen million issue of 

notes is equal ‘to gold, and showing that itis a merely nominal reserve . 492-5 
The supposed direct pecuniary »rofit to the Bank from the issue shown to be 

cae and the loss equal to 100,000/. per annum (the yield being ony 

4 on a supposed investment at 3 per cent.) 495-501 

Table of interest earned by the Bank on notes above ‘pullion held 1845- A ee 99 
Table of annual charge im the issue, annual interest and profit and loss, 


1845-71 500 
The extra profits of the Bank in times of severe panic to be deducted from 
the above statement of loss 502 


Indirect advantages supposed to be derived by the Bank from the national 
debt management, the Government account, lost notes, and forgotten 


deposits. - 902-3 
Kffects of a continued large fiduciary note issue in fostering speculation - 504-5 
Objections to the share of “profit on the issues received by the State . - 506-7 
Necessity for a more complete publication of the transactions of the puinne 

department : . : 507 
Suggestions for an improved system of issue . x B09) 


Pleas on which issues of bank notes or paper money are usually made, and 


classification of notes in accordance with them . 509-10 
Serious effects of a depreciated issue on the prosperity of a country, and the 

same in a minor degree of a fiduciary issue beyond a bullion basis - 510-11 
The expense of bank note issues ten times as great as the wear and tear on 

coin which they are supposed to save Z Falil 
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SEYD (Ernest). Critique on the Operation of the Bank Act—contd. 


Illustrations of the theory of a temporary increase or reduction of fiduciary 
issues in connection with a neutral rate of interest ¢ 

Proposal of a new, regular, and self-acting scheme of increase or reduction 
of issue, in proportion to rate of interest. . 

Comparisons showing the correspondence of the half rate system, with the 
actual fiduciary circulation at different periods 

Tables of the allowable increase of the circulation at different rates of interest 

Table of the average bullion and fiduciary circulation, 1845-71, oniues ed with 
what would have been allowed by the system proposed, at 2, 25, and 3 per 
cent. normal rates . 5 

A more continuous practical ‘connection with the business of country and 
general mercantile credit required by the Bank 

Proposed alterations in the State’s share of profit, in accordance with the 
profits made . 

Summary of the effects of the proposed self-acting plan, if carried out, in deter- 
mining the amount of bullion, checking export of ditto, and determining a 
normal rate of interest 

Notice of other suggestions which have been made, regarding the holding of 
foreign securities ‘by the Bank, and the increase of the fiduciary issue 


SHIPPING. Shipbuilding in the United ee 1871 [from the 
times” | : : : ° 
danger of too much special legislation on. ‘ - 
(British), vessels and tonnage. 
foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan.Dec., 1869-71 . 164] Jan._June, 1870-72 . 410 
Jan.-March, 1870-72 . 258} Jan.—Sept., ,, . 558 


tonnage statistics of, 1860-70 (see Glover) ; 

tonnage of British and foreign in the foreign trade, of nationalities 
in our trade, steamers, sailing vessels, &c., 1860-70 

excessive increase of iron steam vessels, and decrease of wooden, 
in Our, since 1860 . : 

British, its profitable employment i in the Abyssinian 1 war . 

large proportion of British in our colonial trade 

increase of foreign tonnage in our trade since-repeal of N avigation 


Laws ; : : ; : 
merchant, touching at St. Helena, 1869- 4 1 : : 
American, great decrease of, in our isis ing trade, caused by the 

civil war . 


SHIPWRECKS, losses of shipping posted o on’ < Toya’ s Loss Book, a 1871, 
(see Jeula) 

SICKNESS and Death, large apount of, among prisoners in India 5 

among prisoners in Bengal . 3 ; ; : : : 

SILVER, exports of, to the East ; : 

SMITH (Goldwin), his argument that our trade with the Colonies 
would be increased by their independence, controverted 

Societies. House Accommodation for Learned Societies : 


Sir John Lubbock’s address in the House of Commons relative to the vote of 
12,000/. for certain learned societies, not being in any way a grant in their 
aid; and suggestions for assistance to them in the shape of sites and house 
accommodation 3 - : 5 


SoLpiERs, improvements in enlistment of : : ; 
and Seamen, comparative health of (see Balfour) 3 : , 

Sraristrcat Congress. See Congress. 

SratisTroaL Society (The). 


anniversary meeting and report, thirty-eighth, June, 1872 . . 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1871 ; 5 ‘ : 
list of papers read, 1871-72 . — . ‘ ‘ ; : 
papers to be read, 1872-73 ‘ ; 
notice of deceased Fellows during 1872 . , ‘ ' 


inaugural address of the President (William a M.D.), 
November, 1872 (see Farr) : ; 
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SukEz Canal, statistics relating to the traffic through the Jeula) . 327-8 
its results on the India and China trade . ; : . 146 
Sykes (Colonel), obituary memoir of . P : : ‘ . 429 


TEA. The Consumption of Tea [from the “Pall Mall Gazette” ]  . 2438 


Analysis of the customs’ returns from 1801 to 1871, showing rise of 
consumption in inverse ratio with reductions in duty : : - 248 


TELEGRAMS, INTERNATIONAL, 90 per cent. connected with commerce. 302 
TELEGRAPHS, arguments in favour of the Post Office management of . 276-8 
Marine, account of, cables laid, loss of cables, and causes of the 
injury, &e. : . 3813-21 
list of cables, their ‘length, weight, and sea "depth 5 - 322-6 
ATLANTIC, earnings, duration of tariffs, number of cables in action 





and projected, ce. : : : : : . - 297-9 
- InpDIAN, traffic and tariffs : : ; : : . 800-3801 
TRLEGRAPHY, statistics of (see Anderson) : - 272 
ToBacco, consumption of, in the United Kingdom, taxes and revenue 
from, 1801-70 (see Acon) 7 ; : ‘ ; ; . 834 
adulteration. of, great extent of ; : ‘ - 837 
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computed real value of exports, 1866-70 . : j : . 407 
see Hxports, Imports. 
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methods adopted for collecting, since 1697 to 1870. . 198-200 
nature of records and publications from which obtained, and 








recent alterations in the system . ° - 209-14 
ditto, summary of ditto . . 215-16 

TRADE, table - imports, exports, duties, &c., 1851, 1861, 1871 . « ie 3 
illustrative examples, showing how it “ follows the flag” : = die 
foreign, of Russia, 1819-48 . 363-5 

TULLOCH (Sir A. M.) Paper on the Health of Seamen and Soldirs, 

referred to. : : , : ‘ 1 

Unitep States. See America. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES among soldiers and seamen. ; : ss 7,14 
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By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Fellows, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 

Any single number may be had, by Fellows only, at the Society’s 
Rooms, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


LIBRARY ADDITIONS. 


TuE following is a list of some of the important recent acquisitions 
to the Society’s Library :— 


“Tables Deduced from the Mortality Experience of Life 
Assurance Companies, as collected and arranged by the 
Institute of Actuaries.” 1872. 8vo. 


“ Essays of a Birmingham Manufacturer.” By W. L. Sargant. 
1872. 8vo. 


“The Food Journal for 1872.” 8vo. 
“¢ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 1872.” 8vo. 
‘“‘ Revue Bibliographique Universelle, 1872.” 8vo. 


“The London Banking and Bankers’ Clearing House System.” 
By Ernest Seyd. 1872. 


“ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ for 1872. 

‘¢ The Bankers’ Magazine for 1872.” 

‘¢ Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, 1872.” 

‘The Institution of Surveyors’ Transactions,” Session 1871-72. 


“Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ”’ for 
1872. 


‘¢ Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the United 
Kingdom,” year 1870. Published 1871. 


‘Transactions of the Clinical Society,” vol. vy, 1872. 


(Corrected to December, 1872.) 
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Hudson, Thomas, 
Hereford House, Acton. 
Hughes, Albert William, 
Kurrachee, Bombay, India. 
Humphreys, George, 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Hurst, George, 
King’s Brook House, St. Mary’s, Bedford. 


Imrie, Peter, 


Ince, Henry Bret, 

2, Old-square, W.C. 
Ingall, Samuel, 

Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent. 
Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 

Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Irving, John, 

94, Haton-place, S.W. 
Isaacs, Henry A., 

Hillworth Lodge, Lower Tulse-hill, Brixton, 8. as 

*Ivey, George Pearse, 
Adelaide- chambers, Swansea. 


Janson, Frederick H.., 
Oak Bank, Chislehurst. 
*Jellicoe, Charles, 
12, Cavendish-place, W. 
Jeula, Henry, 
29, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 
*Jevons, Professor William Stanley, M.A., 
Parsonage-road, Withington, Manchester. 
Johnson, Edmund, 
3, Northwick Terrace, Maida-hill, N.W. 
Johnston, Francis J., 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
JOURDAN, FRANCIS, 
Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Kain, George James, 

69, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 

Cressy House, New- road, Shepherd’s-bush, W. 
Kennedy, Lieut. -Ool. John Pitt, 

66, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Kennedy, Peter, 

13, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’ s-park, N.W. 
Kennedy, Wilham R., 

3, Chapel-street West, Mayfair, W. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable Lord, 

48, Bryanston-square, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1834 |*Knicht, Charles, 

90, Fleet-street, E.C. 
1872 | Knight, John P., 

London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, London 
Bridge, H.C. 
1865 | Knight, Robert, 

°° Times””’ of India Office, Bombay. 
1865 | Kihner, Henry, 

39, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1869 | Kyshe, John, 

Mauritius. 


1863 | Lambert, John, 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
1869 | Lamport, Charles, 
Plasmawr, Penmaen Mowr, North Wales. 
1844 |*Larcom, Maj or- General, Sir T. A. Bart., K.C.B., 
Heathfield, Har cham, Hants. 
1869 | Lawson, John Ancram, B. A,, 


1884 |*Leaf, William, 

Old Change, Cheapside, H.C. 
1847 | Lee, Thomas, 

ftoyal Institution, Albemarle-street, W. 
1861 | Legg, R. D., 

Southampton. 
1834 | Le Marchant, Sir Denis, Bart., 

Chobham, Surrey. 
1870 | Leitch, John Muir, 

18, King William-street, H.C. 
1851 | Levi, Proressor Lronn, LL.D., 

10, Farrar’ s-buildings, Temple, E.C. ; and 20, Thornhill- 

crescent, Caledonian-road, N. 

1867 | Lewis, Charles Edward, ! 

8, Old Jewry, L.C. 
1853 | Lewis, Charles Terrell, 

West of England Assurance, Exeter. 
1862 | Lewis, Robert, 

1, Bartholomew-lane, H.C. 
1862 | Leyland, John E., 

Essex-villas, Phillimore-gardens, W. 

1868 | Lissa, Joseph J. Cohen de, 

Port Louis, Mauritius. 
1845 |*Lister, William, 

11, Somers’-place, Hyde-park, W. 
1834 | Lloyd, J ‘ohn Horatio, 

10, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. 


1864: es J 
are of Messrs. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, E..C. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1869 


1834: 
1865 
1843 
1834 
1871 


1864: 
1870 
1868 
_ 1856 
1871 
1872 
1834: 
1871 
1871 
1867 
1839 
1866 
1871 


1863 


1871 
1852 
LS72 


1860 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Lopes, Sir Lopes Massey, Bart., M.P., 
Maristow House, Plymouth; 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.; and Carlton Club. 
Lovelace, The Right Houoarable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
Hast Horsley-park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Luppocg, Str Joun, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. (Trustee), 
High Elms, Farnborough, Kent. 
Lumuny, Wittiam Gotpry, LL.M., Q.C. (Vice-President), 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Lushington, Right Hon. Stephen, D.C.L., 
18, Haton-place, S.W. 
Lutchmeepathy Naidoo, Garoo, C. P., 
Madras, India. 


MacClelland, James, 
"32, Pembridge-square, W. 
Maclagan, David, 
22, George-street, Kdinburgh. 
Macdonald, James, 
7, Lothbury, H.C. 
M‘Gilivray, Donald, 
839A, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Macdonell, James, 
3, Huston-square, N. 
Macdonell, John, 
3, Huston-square, N. 
Mackenzie, Right Hon. Holt, 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Mackenzie, Alfred Westwood, 
Brook's Wharf, Upper Thames-street, H.C. 
Mackeson, Charles, 
The Admiralty, Somerset House, W.C. 
McClean, Frank, 
Pembury-road, Tunbridge Wells. 
McClean, John Robinson, 
23, Great Ceorge-street, Westminster, S.W, 
McKenna, W.C., 
6, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Mackay, James Macgregor, 
32, Brunswick-square, Brighton. 
Maclure, J. W., 
Fallowfield, near Manchester; and Conservative Club 
S.W. 


Malgarini, Frederick Lewis, 
7, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Mann, Horace, 
Civil Service Commission, Cannon-row, Westminster, S.W. 
Manning, The Most Rev. Archbishop, 
8, York-place, Portman-square, W. 
Marsh, Matthew Henry, 
Bamridge, near Andover. 





Year of 
Ele tion. 


1834 
1865 
1840 
1867 
1872 
1870 
1853 
1861 
1872 
1864 
1842 
1872 
1847 
1858 
1850 


1868 


1865 
1854: 
1869 
1862 


1847 


1869 
1858 
1871 
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Marshall, James Garth, 
Headingley-house, Leeds ; and Monk Coniston, Ambleside. 
Martin, Frederick, 
5, Fortess-terrace, N.W. 
Martin, Sir James Ranald, C.B., F.R.S., 
37, Upper Brook-street, W. 
Martin, James, 
18, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


*Martin, Richard Biddulph, M.A., 


68, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Maxse, Captain R. N., 
67, Cromwell-road, South Kensington. 


*Meikle, James, 


6, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh. 
Messent, John, 
429, West Strand, W.C. 
Michell, Robert, 
India Office, S.W. 
Minett, John Thomas, 
1, Adelaide-place, H.C. 
Moffatt, George, 
108, Eaton-square, S.W. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan 
Patent Plumbago Works, Battersea, S.W. 


*Movat, Freperick Jonny, M.D. (Honorary Secretary), 


12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
Muir, Thomas, 
24, York-terrace, Regent’ s-park, N.W. 
Murchison, John Henry, 
8, Austin Friars, H.C. 
Murrow, Yorick James, 
- 12, Tavistock-crescent, Westbourne-park, W. 


Nasmith, David, 
4, Garden-court, Temple, B.C. 
Neild, Alfred, 
Mayfield, Manchester. 
Neison, Francis Gustavius Paulus, jun., 
6, Great James-strect, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, 
13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
NewmarcnH, WitiiamM, F.RS. (Lrustee and Vice President), 
67, Lombard-street, and Beech Holme, Nightingale-lane, 
Olapham-common, W. 
Newmarch, William Thomas, A.A., Oxon, 
Quayside, Newcastle-on-TLyne. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
35, South-street, W. 


*Noble, Benjamin, 


North-Eastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Year of 
Election 


1870 
1834 


1869 


1862 
1834 


1841 


1866 
1855 
1870 
1869 
1870 
1837 
1834 
1871 
1834 
1859 
1835 
1871 
1838 
1867 
1861 
1869 
1860 








STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Noble, John, 

5, Queen-square, Westminster, S.W. 
Norman, George W., 

Bromley, Kent, S.B. 
Norwood, Charles Morgan, M.P., 

21, Billiter-street, E.C. 


Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
29, Dalhousie-square, Calcutta. 
*OVERSTONE, THE Riant HonouraBue Lorp (Vice-President), 
2, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 


Paxitneton, Riant Hon. Sir Joun Somerset, Barrt., M.P., 
G.C.B. (Vice-President), 
9, Haton-square, S.W.; and Westwood Park, Droitwich, 
Worcestershire. 
Paterave, Ropert Harry Ineatxts, 
11, Britannia-terrace, Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Pare, William, 
Chatfield House, Putney, S.W. 
Parker, Josiah Samuel, 
5, Heatherstone-buildings, Holborn, W.C. 
Patterson, R.H., 
21, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Pattison, William Pollard, 
52, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
*Pearson, Professor, 
13, Beaufort-gardens, Brompton-road, S.W. 
Pease, Joseph, M.P., 
Southend, Darlington. 
Pennington, Frederick, 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Philips, Mark, 
Welcombe, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Phillips, Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 
*Phillips, Sir George Richard, Bart., 
22, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Pickering, John, 
Leeds. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, 
12, Grove-road, St. John’ s-wood, N.W. 
Pleuer, Ernest von, 
18, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Plowden, W. C., 
- Board of Revenue, Allahabad, India. 
Pochin, Henry Davis, 
Barn Elms, Barnes, S.W. 
Potter, Edmund, M.P., 
Camfield-place, Hatfield. 


Year ot 


Election, 


1871 
1867 
1849 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1837 
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Power, Edward, 

45, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 

Darlington. 
Presant, John, 

13, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Price, William R., 

6, Amersham Villas, Lewisham High Road, S.E. 
Prichard, Iltudus Thomas, 

4, Garden-court, Temple, H.C. 
Puleston, John Henry, 

3, Palace-gate, Kensington, W. 


*Purpy, FrepERICK (Honorary Secretary), 


Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W..: and 35, 
Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 
Purdy, William Frederick, 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 


Rabino, Joseph, 
Credit Lyonnais, 29, Lombard-street, E.C. 


*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 


30, Bryanstone-square, W. 


*Raleigh, Samuel, 


9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, 
Canada Life Assurance, Hamilton, Canada West. 
Ratcliff, Charles, 
Athenewm Club, S.W.; and Wyddrington, Birmingham. 
Rathbone, P.:H., 
Greenbank-cottage, Liverpool. 
Rawlinson, Robert, C.B., 
11, Boltons, West Brompton, S.W. 
Rawson, Rawson William, C.B., His Excellency, 
Barbadoes. 
Redgrave, Alexander, 
Home Office, S.W. 


*Redgrave, Samuel, 


17, Hyde-park Gate South, Kensington, W. 
Rees, William, 

4, Cavendish-place, All Saints, Manchester. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 

3, Hland-terrace, Lavender-hill, S.W. 

Reynolds, Frederick, 

Education Depart., Privy Council Office, Whitehall,S. W. 
Rich, Elihu, 

Alpha Villa, Highgate Archway, JV. 
Rivett-Carnac, Harry, 

Caleutta, India. 
Robarts, Charles H., 

All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1851 
1868 
1859 
1834 
1865 
1854 


1870 
1853 
1868 
1862 
1850 
1869 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1871 
1841 


1869 
1871 
1857 
1850 
1869 
1871 
1867 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Robertson, Alexander, 

112, Bishopsgate-street Within, B.C. 
Robinson, W.., 

Civil Service, Madras. 
Rogers, Professor J. E. Thorold, M.A., 

8, Beawmont-street, Oxford. 

*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 

Rostrevor, Co. Down, Ireland. 
Ruck, Geo. T., 

47, Camden-road, N.W. 
Russert, THe Rient Honovrasite Ear, K.G. (Vice- 

President), 

37, Chesham-place, S.W. 
Rutson, Albert, 

7, Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, S.W. 

#Salomons, Sir David, Bart., M.P., 

26, Cumberland-street, W. 
Samuelson, Bernhard, M.P. 

Banbury. 
Sargant, Wilham Lucus, 

Hdgbaston, Birmingham. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., 

9, Linsbury-circus, E.C. 
Sayle, Philip, jun., 

89, Cannon-street, F.C. 
Scudamore, I. Ives, C.B., 

General Post Office, L.C. 
Senior, George, 

Rose-hill, Dodworth, near Barnsley. 

Szyp, Ernest, 

1a, Princes-street, Mansion House, B.C. 
Shadwell, John Lancelot, 

21, Nottingham-place, W. 
SHAFTESBURY, THE Rient Hon. tHE Eart or (Vice- 

President), 

24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Shaw, John, 

South Eastern Railway, London Bridge, E.C. 
Sidgwick, Henry, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Simmonds, Peter Lund, 


Singer, Charles Douglas, 
Compton House, Church-street, Stoke Newington, N. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S. 
7, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
19, Cornhill, H.C. 
*Smirn, WiittamM Henry, M.P., 
2, Hyde-park-street, W. 


Year of 
Election 


1848 
1855 
1867 
41856 
1872 
1856 
1872 
1870 
1867 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1864 
1836 


1.859 
1856 
1854: 
1838 
1834 
1864: 
1862 
L868 
1871 
1872 
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*Sopwitn, Tuomas, M.A., F.RS., 
103, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Sowray, John Russeil, 
Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
“Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., 
18, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro’. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SE. 
Stannors, Rigut Hon. tHe Eart, D.C.L., 
Chevening, Kent. 
Stark, William Emery, 
1, Temple-row West, Birmingham. 
Stiebel, Daniel, 
2, Westbourne-terrace, W. 
Stott, John, 
39, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
Strachan, Thomas Y.., 
Neweastle- -on- Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., F.R.S., 
India Office, S.W. 
Sutton, Henry, 
7, Regent’ s-park-road, N.W. 
*Symonds, Arthur, 
4, South-square, Gray’ s-inn, W C. 


Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, 
88, Belsize Park, N.W.; and Oriental Olub 
Tartt, William Macdowal, 
Sandford-place, Cheltenham. 
TAYLER, WILLIAM, 
28, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
*Taylor, Major-General Pringle, 


*Tennent, Robert J., 

Atheneum Club, S.\W.; and Belfast. 
*Thompson, Henry Yates, 

Wyndham Club, St. James’s, S.W. 
Thomson, Henry, 

i2 Dale-street, Inverpool. 
Thomson, James, 

35, Nicholas-lane, L.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 

117, Cannon-street, 1.C. 
Thurlow, Hor. Thomas John Hovell, 

Kinnaird, Falkirk. 
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Year of 


Election, 


1858 
1855 
1843 
1868 
1868 
1852 
1866 
1834 
1867 
1847 
1841 


1842 
1871 
1860 
1868 
1834 
1861 
1865 
1857 
1871 
1854 
1868 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


*Tite, Sir William, M.P., C.B., F.R.S. 
42, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
Tomline, George, M.P., 
1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 
Tottie, John William, 
Coniston Hall, Bell Bush, Leeds. 
*Treatt, Frank Burford, 
Sydney, New South Wales 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Tuke, Harrington, M.D., 
37,Albemarle-street, W. ; and Manor House, Chiswick, W. 
Tully, Thomas, 
69, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, W.C. 
*Turnbull, The Rev. T. 8., E-R.S., 
University Club, 8. W.; ; and Blofield, Norfolk. 
Turner, Thomas 
Kingsdown, Bristol. 
Twiss, Sir Travers, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
19, Park-lane, W. 
Tyndall, William Henry, 
92, Cheapside, H.C. 


Vary, RicHarp, 
Board of Trade, Whitehatl-gardens, S.W. 
Vanderbyl, Philip, 
51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
Van de Weyer, His Excellency M. Sylvain, 
21, Arlington-street, W. 
Venn, Albert John, 


Urquhart, David, 


Waddell, James, 
Poultry-buildings, Cheapside, E C. 
*W ary, Proressor Jacos, M.A. Scant Secretary,) 
20, Wimpole-street, W. 
*W alford, Cornelius, 
Enfield House, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
*Walker, Robert Bailey, 
24, Cathedral-yard, Manchester. 
Walker, Thomas, B.A., \ 
Shrewsbury-lane, Plumstead, Kent, SE. 
Wallis, Charles, J., 
1, Springfield-road, St. John’s Wood. 
Walter, John, M.P., 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Washbourne, Buchanan, M.D., 
Gloucester. 
Watson, William West, 
Glasgow. 


Year of 


Election: 


1865 
1851 
1865 
1869 
1870 
1855 
1855 
1836 
1859 
1858 
1868 
1863 
1871 
1860 
1872 
1868 
1864 
1870 
1868 
1872 
1871 
1841 
1842 
1868 
1838 
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Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A.., 

18, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Webb, Charles Locock, 

5, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 

44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
Weguelin, Christopher, 

17, Lower Belgrave-street, S.W. 
Weil, Salomon, 

27, Clifton- Gardens, Maida-vale. 
Weldon, James Walton, 

1, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 

6, Offerton-road, Clapham, WS. 


*Whishaw, James, 


32, Harewood-square, N.W. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 

2, Queen’s-gate Gardens, Kensington, W. 
White, George Symmons, 

Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
White, James, M.P., 

14, Chichester-terrace, Brighton. 
White, Leedham, | 

85, Gracechurch-street, EC. 
White, William, 

57, Charing-cross, S.W. 
Willans, John W., 

Baycliffe, near Brighouse. 


*Winch, Wm. R., 


Camden-park, Chislehurst, 
Williams, Rowland L. V., 

Berkeley-gardens, Notting-hill, W. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

834, Old Kent-road, S.E. 
Williams, H. R., 

3, Lime-street, E.C. 
Wilson, Charles Rivers, 

Treasury, and 3, Chester-street, Belgrave-square, S:W. 
Wilson, Edward, 

FHayes-place, near Bromley, Kent. 
Wilson, J. Edwards, , 

Brunswick House, Bromley, S8.L. 


*Wilson, John, M.D., F.R.S., 


72, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Wolverton, The Right. Hon. Lord, 

1, Upper Eccleston-street, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Wood, H. W.L,, 

Calcutta, Care of Messrs. Richardson, Cornhill, E.C. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, 

Alwyne-lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 


22 LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Year of 
Election. 


1864 |*Wyatt-Edgell, Alfred, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W.; and 
Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
1888 |*Wyatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W.; and 
Stanford Hall, Rugby. 


1872 | Yeatman, Morgan, 

Shawfield, Bromley, Kent. 
1849 |* Young, Charles Baring, 

12, Hyde-park Terrace, W. 


*,* It is particularly requested that any imaccuracy in the 
foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
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FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS. 


. M. ERNEST ENGEL, Chef du Bureau de Statistique 
Générale. 


DR. MENDELSSOHN. 


Berlin 


Lc eee 


Brussels . M. XAVIER HEUSCHLING, Chef de Division au 
Ministére de  Intérieur du Royaume de Belgique, 
Sécrétaire de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 
a tke ghcos onc M. V. MISSON. 
ee eeentadae M. ADOLPHE QUETELET, Directeur de Ul’ Observa- 


toire Royal de Bruxelles. 


M. AUGUSTE VISSCHERS, Conseiller au Conseil 
des Mines, Membre de la Commission Centrale de 


89 = eee eee ace 


Statistique. 

Christiania ...... DR. HOLST. 

oe jC eee PROFESSOR ASCHEHOUG. 
Copenhagen ... DR. SCHLEISNER. 

Py) ae M. DAVID. 
Frankfort......... M. HEINRICH MEIDINGER. 
Geneva ............ M. MALLET. 

Pree, M. AUGUSTE DE LA RIVE. 
Hamburs......... DR, JULIUS. 
Heidelberg ...... PROFESSOR FRIEDLANDER. 
La Maye .....,... M. M. VON BAUMHAUER, Chef du Bureau de 


Statistique au Ministére de I’ Intérieur. 


ho hig Ci ee 
. COUNT RIPALDA. 


99 


NADIES? .iidco.cee. 


Palermo ....... 


Paris eoeecosere 


SENOR RAMON DE LA SAGRA. 


IL GIUDICE ARPINO. 
SIGNOR FERRARA. 


.. M. MAURICE BLOCK. 
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Paris ......,........ M. MICHEL CHEVALIER, Membre de l'Institut, 
Professeur au Collége de France, Ancien Depute. 


99 wesestesteeeeee M. JOSEPH GARNIER, Professeur d’ Economie 
Politique 4 Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees, Rédac- 


teur en chef du Journal des Economistes. 


SG dwartetverkter® le be HORUS 
ov edsddelecdnhee EM? MROISELA CIE SONI IS, 
1) tereseeceeeeeee M. WOLOWSKI, Membre del Institute, Rue de Clichy. 


ac taste waee OM AEPREDCAGOYT, 

99 essese ee ceeee M. DE PARIEU, Membre de I’ Institut Ancien députe 
et ministre, Rue Lycée. 

59> aes vecscssecse MLE PLAY, Ancien Senateur. 

99 teveceeeseeeeee M. E. LEVASSEUR, Professeur au Lycée Bonaparte. 

ee ae ee M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, 167, Rue St. Jacques. 


Portugal ......... M. A. J. DDAVILA, Ministre d’ Etat honoraire, Con- 
seilleur d’ Etat, et Député des Cortes. 


Rome.............. THE REV. CESARE CONTINI, Priest of the 
Diocese and City of Rome, and Member of the 
Statistical Society of France, 31, Via della Pace, 
Rome. 


99 wwessseesseeese MARCHESE AVV,. ERMENEGILDO DE CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Segretario Generale della Commissione 
degli Ospedali di Roma. 


St. Petersburg DR. J. B. VERNADSKY, Councillor of State. 


Stockholm ..... DR. FREDERIC THEODOR BERG, Chief of the 
Statistical Department, Home Office, Stockholm. 
a M. EDWARD SCHEUTZ. 
TUrkey ......00000. DAOUD PASHA. 


United States... J. C. G. KENNEDY. 
Norwich, Connecticut, U.S. Hon. DAVID WELLS. 
Boston, U.S. .....JOHN E. SANDFORD, Insurance Commissioner. 


Wienna ....... ... S. E. BARON LE CZOERNIG, Conseiller intime 
actuel de S. M. Imp. et Royl., Président de la 
Commission Centrale T. et R. de Statistique a 
Vienne. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Adelaide ......... JOSIAH BOOTHBY, Under Secretary to the 
s Government of South Australia. 


Melbourne ..... WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Registrar- General. 
Washington ... ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE. | 
Tabriz (Persia) EDWARD WALTER BONHAM, A.M. Consul. 
Calcutta ......... FREDERICK CORBYN. 

Hobart Town... THOMAS EWING. . 
Genoa ........... SIGNOR FABRIZIO FABIANI, 2, Piazza Columbo. 


Florence ....... SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Librarian and 
Keeper of the Archives of the Senate of the Kingdom 
of Sardinia. 

SECHY on. JOHN GOODWIN, A.M. Consul. 

Tasmania ........... E. SWARBRECK HALL, M.R.C.S. 

Berlin ............ OTTO HUBNER. 

Brussels ............... SIR HENRY PAGE 1 URNER BARRON, British 
Legation. 


Jena ............... PROFESSOR BRUNO HILDEBRAND. 


Dorchester (Mass.) DR. EDWARD JARVIS, President of the American 
Statistical Association, Boston. 


Madrid ............ SENOR JOSE MAGAZ JAUME. 


St. Petersburg THOMAS MICHELL, Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy. 


Sydney ............ WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES. 
Munich ................ DR. KARL L. SEUFFERT, Chef de Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Public Works. 
Ceylon ........... THOMAS B. STEPHEN. 
35 .. SELBY TAYLOR. 
Madrid ......... .. SENOR JUAN B. TR’U’ PITA. 
The Hague ...... Hon. HOWELL THURLOW, British Embassy. 
Athens ., ......... A. MANSOLAS. 
OMAWA.60..500000..42 WILLIAM SPRAGGE, 


Nore.—The addresses given in the list of Foreign Honorary and Cor- 
responding Members are generally those at which the Members were resid- 
ing at the time of their appointment. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. THE Library is open daily from Ten till Five, except during the month 
of September, when it is closed for the annual revision of the Catalogue. 

2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, and signing the lending-book, or by letter addressed to 
the Librarian; but no Member can have more than two Books at a time, 
nor keep any work longer than a fortnight; but when a Book is returned 
by e Fellow, it can be borrowed by him again, provided it has not been 


bespoken in the interim by another Member. 
3. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 
volumes are completed and bound, 
4. Cyclopzedias and works of reference are not circulated, 
5. Any Fellow damaging a work, pays a fine equivalent to the injury. 
6. Works taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library table. 
7. The Secretaries shall report to the Council any infringement of these 


Regulations. 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY.—Yuar 1871-72 


American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

American Geographical and 
Statistical Society. 

American Philosophical So- 
ciety. 

Archer. Wm. Henry. 

Army Medical Department, 
Whitehall. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Atheneum (Editor of). 


Axon, W. E. A. 
Bankers’ Magazine (Editor 
of). 


Baxter, R. Dudley, M.A. 

Board of Trade. 

Boothby, J. (Adelaide). 

Burns, Rey. Dawson, M.A. 

Clarke, E. Juuior. 

Clinical Society. 

Cleveland Institution of En- 
gineers. 

Craigof, Mr. 

Cobden Club. 

Commissioners of Police. 

Engel, Dr. 

East India Association. 

Farr, Dr. 

Fonblanque, Albany. 

Franklin Institute. 


Gisi, Dr. 
Government of Belgium. 
on France. 
Holland. 


te] 








Government of India. 


5 N.S. Wales. 
£:.; NewZealand. 
an S. Australia. 
“5 Tasmania. 
5 Victoria. 
Guy, Dr. 


Hammick, James T. 

Hancock, Dr. 

Harben, H. 

Holles, Dr. 

Hunt, Robert. 

Institute of Actuaries. 

Institution of Civil 
gineers. 

Inspectors of Factories. 

Institution of Surveyors. 

Ireland, His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of 

Insurance Record (Editor 


En- 


of). 

Iron and Steel Institute. 

Jarvis, Dr. 

Lumley, W. G., Q.C. 

Maestri, Dr. 

Mouat, Dr. 

Navy, Director-General of 
the. 

Newmarch, William. 

Purdy, Frederick. 

Postmaster-General, 

Punjab, Inspector-General of 
Police of the. 

Quetelet, Mons. A. 





Redgrave, A. 
Register General of England. 
Ireland. 
eC Scotland. 
Revue Bibliographique 
Universelle (Editor of). 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
», Asiatic a9 
» Geographical ,, 
», Institution 
,, Medical and Chirurgi-’ 
cal Society. 
», society of England. 
ats Dublin. 
an *3 Edinburgh. 
Rivett-Carnac, Harry, 
Ravenstein, E. G. 
Sargant, W. L. 
Seyd, Ernest. 
Standards 
Warden of. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Society of Arts. 
Statistical Societyof Ireland. 
Manchester. 


”? 


” 


Commission, 
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Stark, Wm. E. 
United States, Commissioner 
of. ' 
Valpy, Richard. 
Wells, Hon. David. 
White, William. 
Wolowski, M. 
Walford, Cornelius. 
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LAWS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 





Number of Fellows, Foreign Mem- 
bers, and Corresponding Members. 


1. Tur number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners of distinction 
may be admitted Foreign Members, so 
that there be not more than fifty 
Foreign Members at any one time. 
Persons resident out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted Correspond- 
ing Members. The number of such 
Members shall be unlimited. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


2. Every Candidate for admission as 
-a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, by 
their certificate that he is a fit person 
to be admitted a Fellow of the Statis- 
tical Society of London, shall certify 
their personal knowledge of him or of 
his works. Every such certificate shall 
be read and suspended in the meeting- 
room of the Society during an Ordinary 
Meeting, and shall remain suspended 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken upon 
it. 

Election of Fellows. 

3. In the election of Fellows, the 
_votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 

Admission of Fellows. 


4, Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council, otherwise his 
election shall be void. 

Tue manner of admission sball be 
thus :-— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or composition, shall sign the 


obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

«We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
* himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Statistical 
«Society of London for improving 
“ Statistical Knowledge, and the ends 
“‘ for which the same has.been founded ; 
*‘ that we will be present at the Meet- 
“ings of the Society as often as con- 
*veniently we can, and that we will 
“keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
“of this Society: provided that when- 
** soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
« President for the time being, that he 
‘* desireth to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward trom 
* this obligation.”” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the autho- 
“rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“ tical Society of Londow, I do admit 
* you a Fellow thereof.” 


Admission of Foreign Members and 
Corresponding Members. 


5. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Foreign Members may be elected. No 
Foreign Member can be vecommended 
but by the Council. Any Member of 
the Council may propose a Foreigner 
of distinction at any Meeting of the 
Council, delivering at the same time a 
written statement of the qualifications, 
offices held by, and published works of 
the person proposed; and ten days’ 
notice at least shall be given to every 
Member. of the Council, of the day 
on which the Council will vote by 
ballot on the question whether they 
will recommend the person proposed. 
No such recommendation to the Sc- 
ciety shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the vetes are’ in favour 
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thereof. Notice of the recommendation 
shall be given from the chair at the 
Meeting of the Society next preceding 
that at which the vote shall be taken 
thereon. No such recommendation shall 
be adopted unless at least three-fourths 
of those voting are favourable.’ 

The Council shall have power to elect 
Corresponding Members, subject to the 
conditions prescribed above in regard to 
the. nomination of Foreign Members. 
Fellows of the Society may recommend 
to the Council persons for election as 


Corresponding Members. 


Payments by Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any tithe compound 
for his future payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas. No 
payments are made by Foreign Mem- 
bers, or by Corresponding Members. 


MES — Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


7, All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and “the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms; and if, at the next 
Anniversary ‘Meeting; the amount still 
remain unpaid, the: defaulter shall be 


announced to be no longer a Fellow of | 


the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw. his 


name from the Society’s books, unless 


all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Member shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
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until he shall have paid his sake pes 
for the current year. 


Eapulsion of Fellows. 


8. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
Foreign Member, or Corresponding 
Member, shall so demean himself that 
it shall be for the dishonour of the 
Society that he longer continue to be a 
Fellow or Member thereof, the Council 
shall take the matter into consideration ; 
and if a majority of the whole Council 
at some Meeting (of which and of the 
matter in hand such Fellow or Foreign 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recomraend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book. 
and shall say,— 

‘«* By the authority and in the name 
* of the Statistical Society, of London, 
** I do declare that A. B. (naming him) 
“is no longer a Fellow (or Member) 
* thereof.” 

And such Fellow or Foreign Member, 
or Corresponding Member, shall there- 
upon cease to be of the Society. 


Trustees, 


9. ‘The proper ty of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


10. The Vice-Presidents shall be the 
past Presidents, and four other Mem- 
bers of the Society to be named by the 
President. Any five of the Council 
may act. From the Council shall be 


| chosen a President, Vice- Presidents, a 
| Treasurer, and three Secretaries. 


Six 
Fellows, at least, who were not of the 
Council of the- previous year, shall be 
annually elected. 


Sdmiinees. 


11. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows for the 
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examination of particular questions, and 
to report thereon to the Council. No 
such report shall be communicated to 
the Society which is not approved by 
the Council. : 


Election of President and Officers. 


12. The President .shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows; the same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. The Vice- Presidents 
shall be the past Presidents and four 
other Members of the Society to be 
named by the President. The Treasurer 
and Seeretaries shall be chosen yearly 
by the Fellows, but may be conkiells 
re-elected. 


Election of Counctl. 


13. The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend a Treasurer and Secretaries. 
Notice shall be sent to every Fellow 
whose residence is known, within the 
limits of the metropolitan post, at least 
a fortnight before the Anniversary 
Meeting, of the names on the list which 
the Council will recommend. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


14. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the Presidenty or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
one of the Secretaries shall summon the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary, 


15. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be monthly during the 


Session, which shall be from the ist of 


November to the 1st of July, both 
inclusive, on such day and: at“such hour 
as the Council shall declare at the pre- 
vious Anniversary Meeting. The Anni- 
versary Meeting shall be held on such 
a day in June of each year as shall 
annually be appointed by the Council 
for the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


16. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shall be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Viee- President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


17. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Foreign Members shall be proposed 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


18. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears ‘to them ‘neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Sécretaries at an 
Ordinary. Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tioris to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of sucn notice, appoint 
a day for such Special General Mecting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to bé moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the mett »politan 
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post, whose residence igs known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


19. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the ‘Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 
where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


20. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
m case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Foreign 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows or Members, according to the 
rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


21. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


22. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society ; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
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the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 

23. A Vice-President in the chair 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Foreign Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as President, 
or Vice-President. . 


Powers of the Council. 


24. All Communications to the 
Society, are the property of the Society, 
unless the right of property be espe- 
cially reserved to themselves by the 
contributors of communications. The 
Council shall have control over the 
papers and funds of the Society, and 
may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and thé expen- 
diture of the funds, so, nevertheless, 
that they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 

25. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which. 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 

25. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 


Society, unto or between any of the 


Members. 
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